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CICEBO'S  TREATISE 


[HE    NATURE  OF  THE  GODS. 


s  many  thiogs  ia  philosophy,  my  dear  Brutus, 

t  as  yet  fiilly  ezpliuned  to  tie,  and  particularly 

L  very  'v^cll  know)  that  most  obscure  and  difficult  ques-  . 

Lceming  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  so  extremely  neceSBaiy   . 

Kworda  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  prao- 

I  true  religion  :  oonceming  which  the  opinions  of  men 

Ivarious  and  BO  different  from  eaeh  other,  as  to  lead 

^  to  the  inference  that  ignorance'  is  the  cause,  or  oritfin 

j^yj  and  that  tne~£(a(lem]o  philosophers  have  been 

in  refusing  their  assent  to  things  uncertain :  for  what 

I  unbecoming  to  a  wise  man  thmi  to  judge  rashly?  or 

Isbneas  is  so  unworthy  of  the  gmTity  and  stability  of 

■opher,  as  either  to  maintain  false  opinions,  or  without 

Bt  hesitation  to  support  and  defend  what  ho  has  not 

Billy  esa.mined,  and  does  not  clearly  comprehend ! 

ion  now  before  us,  the  greater  part  of  mankind 

lited  to  acknowledge  that  which  is  most  probable,  and 

re  all  by  nature  led  to  suppose,  namely,  that  there 

Protagoras'  doubted  whether  there  were  any. 

k  the  Mehan  and  Theodorus  of  Cyrene  entirely  believed 

Soma  read  scientiam  and  same  itudentiam;  the  lst(«r  of  which  is 
preferred  by  some  of  the  best  editors  and  eommentatora. 

>  For  a  short  account  of  these  nncient  Qreek  philosophers,  see  thu 
(ketch  pnSxed  to  tUe  Academics  {ClasaiaU  Library). 
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there  were  no  such  beings.  But  they  who  haye  affirmed  that- 
there  are  Gods,  have  expressed  such  a  variety  of  sentimeni 
on  the  subject,  and  the  disagreement  between  them  is  f 
great,  that  it  would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate  their  opinion : 
for  they  give  us  many  statements  respecting:  the  forms  of  ti  i\ 
Gods,  and  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  employment  of  thei^ 
lives.  And  these  are  matters  on  which  the  philosopher/ 
^  differ  with  the  most  exceeding  earnestness.  But  the  moE 
considerable  part  of  the  dispute  isfwEetEer  they  are  whollj 
inactive;  totally  unemployed,  and  free  from  all  care  and  ac 
ministration  of  affairs :  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether  all  thin^ 
were  made  and  constituted  by  them  from  the  beginning;  ai 
whether  they  will  continue  to  be  actuated  and  governed 
them  to  eternity.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  points  in  debatj 
and  unless  this  is  decided,  mankind  must  necessarily  remj 
in  the  greatest  of  errors,  and  ignorant  of  what  is  most 
'   portan^;  to  be  known. 

II.  For  there  are  some  philosophers,  both  ancient  ,'j 
modem,  who  have  Conceived  that  the  Gods  take  not  the,l( 
cognisance  of  human  afi^drs.     But  if  their  doctrine  bo 
of  what  avail  is  piety,  sanctity,  or  religion?   for  thesa 
feelings  and  marks  of  devotion  which  are  offered  to  tha  C 
by  men  with  uprightness  and  holiness,  on  the  ground 
men  are  the  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  Gods,  and 
many  benefits  are  conferred  by  the  immortal  Gods  orij 
human  race.     But  if  the  Gods  have  neithei?  the  powei 
the  inclination  to  help  us ;  if  they  take  no  care  of  us^ 
pay  no  regard  to  our  actions;  and  if  there  is  no  single  ac 
tage  which  can  possibly  accrue  to  the  life  of  man;  then 
reason  can  we  have  to  pay  any  adoration,  or  any  hon<jt 
to  prefer  any  prayers  to  themi   Piety,  like  the  other 
cannot  have  any  connexion  with  vain  show  or  dissimulj 
and  without  piety,  neither  sanctity  nor  religion  can  bq  i 
ported;  the  total  subversion  of  which  must  be  attended  ^ 
great  confusion  and  disturbance  in  life. 

I  do  not  even  know,  if  we  cast  off  piety  towards 
Gods,  but  that  &ithj  and  all  the  associations  of  hi 
life,  and  that  most  excellent  of  all  virtues,  justice,  may  i 
with  it 

There  are.  other  philosophers,  and  those  too  very  g' 
illustrious  men,  who  conceive  the  whole  world  to  be 
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«nd  governed  by  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Gods;  nor  do 
they  stop  here,  but  conceive  likewise  that  the  Deities  consult 
and  provide  for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  For  they  think 
that  ihe  fruits,  and  the  other  produce  of  l^e  earth,  and  the 
seasons,  and  the  variety  of  weather,  and  the  change  of  climates,. 
by  which  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  af^*  brought  to  ma- 
turity, are  designed  by  the  immortal  Gods  for  the  use  of  man. 
ThiBy  instance  many  other,  things,  which  shafi  be  related  in 
these  books ;  and  wluch  would  almost  induce  us^o  believe  that 
the  immortal  Grods  had  made  them  all  expreMy  and  solely 
for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  men.  Against  t£ese  opinions 
Carneades  has  advanced  so  much,  that  what  he  has)isaid  should 
excit<3  a  desire  in  men  who  are  not  naturally  Tslothful,  to 
search  after  truth;  for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
learned,  as  well  as  the  unlearned,  differ  so  strenuously  as 
in  this;  and  since  their  opinions  are.  so  various,  and  so 
repugnant  one  to  another,  it  is  possible  that  none  of  them 
may  be,  and  absolutely  impossible  that  more  than  one  should 
be  right. 

III.  Now  in  a  cause  like  this,  I  may  be  able  to  pacify  well- 
meaning  opposers,  and  to  confiite  invidious  censurers;  so  as 
to  induce  the  latter  to  repent  of  their  xmreasonable  contra- 
diction, and  the  former  to  be  glad  to  learn ;  for  they  who 
admonish  one  in  a  friendly  sphit  should  be  instructed,  they 
who  attack  one  like  enemies  should  be  repelled.  But  I  observe 
that  the  several  books,  which  I  have  lately  published,^  have 
occasioned  much  noise,  and  various  discourse  about  them ; 
some  people  wondering  what  the  reason  has  been  why  I  havc> 
applied  myself  so  suddenly  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
others  desirous  of  knowing  what  my  opinion  is  on  such  sub- 
jects. I  likewise  perceive  that  many  peoinle  wonder  at  my 
following  that  philosophy'  chiefly,  which  seems  to  take  away 
the  light,  and  to  bury  and  envelop  things  in  a  kind  of  artificial 
night ;  and  that  I  should  so  unexpectedly  have  taken  up  the 
defence  of  a  school  that  has  been  long  neglected  and  forsaken. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  application  to  philo- 
sophical studies  has  been  sudden  on  my  part.    I  have  applied 

^  Cicero  wrote  his  philosophical  works  in  the  last  three  years  of  his 
fife.  When  he  wrote  this  piece,  he  was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  year  of  Some  709. 

'  The  AoNlemlc. 
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myself  to  them  from  my  youth,  at  no  small  expense  of  time 
and  trouble ;  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  philosophising 
a  great  deal,  when  I  least  seemed  to  think  about  it :  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  my  orations,  which  are  filled  with 
quotations  from  philosophers,  and  to  my  intimacy  with  those 
Tery  learned  mem,  who  frequented  my  house  and  conversed 
daily  with  me ;  particularly  Diodorus,  Philo,  Antiochus,  and 
Posidonius,^  under  whom  I  was  bred;  and,  if  all  the  precepts 
of  philosophy  are  to  have  reference  to  the  conduct  of  life,  I 
'  am  inchned  to  think  that  I  have  advanced,  both  in  public 
and  private  affairs,  only  such  principles  as  may  be  supported 
by  reason  and  authority. 

lY.  But  if  any  one  should  ask,  what  has  induced  me,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  to  write  on  these  subjects,  nothing  is  more 
i  easily  answered ;  for,  when  I  foutid  myself  entirely  disengaged 
o  from  business,  and  the  commonwealth  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  being  governed  by  the  direction  and  care  of  one  mau,'  I 
thought  it  becoming  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  to  instruct  my 
countrymen  in  philosophy ;  and  that  it  would  be  of  import- 
ance, and  much  to  the  honour  and  commendation  of  our  city, 
to  have  such  great  and  excellent  subjects  introduced  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  I  the  less  repent  of  my  undertaking,  since  I 
plainly  see  that  I  have  excited  in  many  a  desire,  not  only  of 
learning,  but  of  writing ;  for  we  have  had  several  Bogooans 
well  grounded  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  unable 
to  communicate  to  their  coimtrymen  what  they  had  learned, 
became  they  looked  upon  it  as  i^ipoBsible  to  express  that  in 
Latin,  which  they  had  received  from  the  Greeks.  In  this 
point  I  think  I  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  what  I  have  done 
is  not,  even  in  copiousness  of  expression,  inferior  to  that 
language. 

Another  inducement  to  it  was  a  melancholy  disposition  of 
mind-  and  the  great  and  heavy  oppression  of  fortune  that 
waA  open  me ;  from  which,  if  I  could  have  found  any  surer 
remedy,  I  would  not  have  sought  relief  in  this  pursuit.  But 
I  could  procure  ease  by  no  means  better  than  by  not  only. 
applymg  myself  to  books,  but  by  devoting  myself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  body  of  philosophy.      And  every 

^  Diodoras  and  Posidonios  were  Stoics ;  Philo  and  Antiochus  wero 
Academics ;  but  the  latter  afterwards  inclined  to  the  .doctrine  of  the 
Stoics.  3  Julius  Caesar. 
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part  and  branch  of  this  is  readily  discovered,  when  every 
question  is  propounded  in  writing ;  for  there  is  such  an  ad- 
mirable continuation  and  series  of  things,  that  each  seems 
connected  with  the  other,  and  all  appear  linked  together  and 
united. 

V.  Now  those  men  who  desire  to  know  my  own  private 
opinion  on  every  particular  subject,  have  more  curiosity  than 
is  necessary.  For  the  force  of  reason  in  disputation  is  to  be 
sought  after  rather  than  authority ;  since  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  is  often  a  disadvantage  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
learn ;  as  they  refuse  to  use  their  own  judgment,  and  rely  im- 
plicitly on  him  whom  they  make  choice  of  for  a  preceptor. 
Not  could  I  eveir  approve,  this  custom  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
"who,  when  they  affinned  anything  in  disputation,  and  were 
asked  why  it  was  so,  used  to  give  this  answer,  "  He  him- 
self has  said  it;"  and  this  **  he  himself,"  it  seems,  was 
Pythagoras.  Such  was  the  force  of  prejudice  and  opinion, 
that  his  authority  was  to  prevail  even  without  argument  or 
reason. 

They  who  wonder  at  my  being  a  follower  of  this  sect  in 
particular,  may  find  a  satisfactory  answer  in  my  four  books 
of  Academical  Questions.  But  I  deny  that  I  have  under- 
taken the  protection  of  what  is  neglected  and  forsaken ;  for 
the  opinions  of  men  do  not  die  with  them,  though  they  may 
perhaps  want  the  author's  explanation.  This  manner  of 
philosophising,  of  disputing  all  things  and  assuming  nothing 
certainly,  was  begun  by  Socrates,  revived  by  Arcesilaus,  con- 
firmed by  Cameades,  and  has  descended  with  all  its  power 
even  to  the  present  age;  but  I  am  informed  that  it  is  now 
almost  exploded  even  in  Greece.  However,  I  do  not  impute 
that  to  any  &.ult  in  the  institution  of  the  Academy,  but  to 
the  negligence  of  mankind.  If  it  is  difficult  to  know  all  the 
doctrines  of  any  one  sect,  how  much  more  is  it  to  know 
those  of  every  sect?  which,  however,  must  necessarily  be 
known  to  those,  who  resolve,  for  the  sake  of  discovering 
truth,  to  dispute  for  or  against  all  philosophers  without 
partiality. 

I  do  not  profess  myself  to  be  master  of  this  difi&cult  and 
noble  feculty;  but  I  do  assert  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  myself  so ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they,  who  choose 
this  manner  of  philosophising,  should  not  meet  at  least  with 
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something  worthy  their  pursuit.  I  have  spoken  more  fully 
on  this  head  in  another  place.  But  as  some  are  too  slow  of 
apprehension,  and  some  too  careless,  men  stand  in  perpetual 
need  of  cautioti.  For  we  are  not  people  who  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  which  is  true ;  but  we  say  that 
some  falsehoods  are  so  blended  with  all  truths,  and  have  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  them,  that  there  is  no  certain  rule  for 
judging  of,  or  assenting  to  propositions;  from  which  this 
maxim  also  follows,  that  many  things  are  probable,  which, 
though  they  are  not  evident  to  the  senses,  have  still  so  per- 
suasive and  beautiful  an  aspect,  that  a  wise  man  chooses  to 
direct  his  conduct  by  them. 

YI.  Now,  to  free  myself  from  the  reproach  of  partiality,  I 
propose  to  lay  before  you  the  opinions  of  various  philosophers 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods;  by  which  means  all  men 
may  judge  which  of  them  are  consistent  with  truth;  and  if 
all  agree  together,  or  if  any  one  shall  be  found  to  have  dis- 
covered what  may  be  absolutely  called  truth,  I  will  then  give 
up  the  Academy  as  vain  and  arrogant.  So  I  may  cry  out,  in 
the  words  of  Statins,  in  the  Synephebi, — 

"  Ye  gods,  I  call  upon,  require,  pray,  beseech,  entreat,  and  implore 
the  attention  of  my  coontrymen  all,  both  yoong  and  old ; " 

jet  not  on  so  .trifling  an  occasion,  as  when  the.  person  in  the 
play  complains  that, 

''In  this  city  we  have  discovered  a  most  flagrant  iniquity;  here  is  a 
professed  courtezan,  who  refuses  money  firom  her  lorer ; " 

but  that  they  may  attend,  know,  and  consider  what  senti- 
ments they  ought  to  preserve  concerning  religion,  piety,  sanc- 
tity, ceremonies,  faitii,  oaths,  temples,  shrines,  and  solemn 
sacrifices;  what  they  ought  to  think  of  the  auspices,  over 
which  I  preside;*  for  all  these  have  relation  to  lie  present 
question.  The  manifest  disagreement  among  the  most  learned 
on  this  subject  creates  doubts  in  those  who  imagine  they 
have  some  certain  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Which  fact  I  have  often  taken  notice  of  elsewhere,  and  I 
did  so  more  especially  at  the  discussion  that  was  held  at  my 
friend  C.  Cotta's,  concerning  the  immortal  Gods,  and  which 
was  caiTied  on  with  the  greatest  care,  accuracy,  and  precision : 

'  Cicero  was  one  of  the  College  of  AuguiB. 
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fcfr  coming  to  hkti  ati^he  time  of  the  'Lalan  iiolidayB/  accord- 
ing to  his  own  invitation  and  message  from  him,  I  found  him 
sitting  in  his  study/  and  in  a  disoo^use  .with -C.  Yelleius  the 
senator,  whoiiras  themreputed  by  t^'Epiomrcans  the  ablest 
of  onr  countrymea  Q.  Ludlitifi  SaMMbyWas  likewise  there,  a 
great  proficient  in  the  doctiitilft^"^'^^  Stoics,  and  esteemed 
equal  to  the  most  eminent  of  th^  Greeks  in  that  part  of 
knowledge.  As  soon  as  Cotta  saw  me,  Tou  are  come,  says  he^ 
very  seasonably;  for  I  am  haying  a  dispute  with  Velleius  on 
an  important  subject.  Which,  considering  the  nature  of  your 
studies,  is  not  improper  for  ypu  to  join  in. 

VII.  Indeed,  says  I,  I  think  I  am  come  very  seasonably,  as 
you  say;  for  here  are  three  chiefs  of  three  principal  sects  met 
together.  If  M.  Piso'  was  present^  no  sect  of  philosophy  that 
is  in  any  esteem,  would  want  an  advocate.  If  Antiochus's. 
book,  replies  Cotta,  which  he  lately  sent  to  Balbus,  says  true, 
you  have  no  occasion  to  wish  for  your  friend  Piso ;  for  Antio- 
chus  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Stoics  do  not  differ  from  the 
Peripatetics  in  feet,  though  they  do  in  words;  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  you  think  of  that  bool^'  Balbus  ?  I  ? 
says  he.  I  wonder  that  Antiochus,  a  man  of  the  clearest 
apprehension,  should  not  see  what  a  vast  difference  there  is 
between  the  Stoics,  who  distinguish  the  honest  and#<^e  pro- 
fitable, not  only  in  name  but  absolutely  in  kind ;  and  the 
Peripatetics,  who  blend  the  honest  with  the  profitable  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  differ  only  in  degrees  and  proportion,  and 
not  in  kind.  This  is  not  a  little  difference  in  words,  but  a 
great  one  in  things :  but  of  this  hereafter.  Now,  if  you  think 
fit,  let  us  return  to  what  we  began  with. 

With  all  my  heart,  says  Cotta.  But  that  this  visitor  (look- 
ing at  me),  who  is  just  come  in,'  may  not  be  ignorant  of  what 
we  are  upon,  I  will  inform  him  that  we  were  discoursing  on 
the  nature  of  the  Gods ;  concerning  which,  as  it  is  a  subject 

^  The  Latinas  Ferise  was  originally  a  festival  of  the  Latins,  altered  by 
Tarquinios  Superbus  into  a  Eoman  one.  It  was  held  in  the  Alban 
Monnt  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  This  holiday  lasted  six  days :  it 
was  not  held  at  any  fixed  time ;  but  the  consul  was  never  allowed  to  take 
the  field  till  he  had  held  them.—  V.  Smith,  Diet.  Or.  Rom.  Ant.  p.  41 4. 

'  Exhedra,  the  word  used  by  Cicero,  meaps  a  study,  or  place  where 
disputes  were  held. 

'  M.  Piso  was  a  Peripatetic.  The  four  great  sects  were  the  Stoics, 
the  Peripatetics^  the  Academics,  and  the  Epicureans. 
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that  always  appeared  very  obscure  to  me,  I  prevailed  on  Vd- 
leius  to  give  us  the  sentiments  of  Epicurus.  Therefore,  con- 
tinues he,  if  it  is  not  troublesome,  Yelleius,  repeat  what  you 
have  already  stated  to  us.  I  will,  says'  he ;  though  this  new 
comer  will  be  no  advocate  for  me,  but  for  you;  for  you  have 
both,  adds  he,  with  a  smife,  learned  from  the  same  Philo  to  be 
certain  of  nothing^  What  we  have  learned  from  him,  replied 
I,  Cotta  will  discover;  but  I  would -not  have  you  think  I  am 
come  as  an  assistant  to  him,  but  as  an  auditor,  with  an 
impartial  and  unbiassed  mind,  and  not  botmd  by  any  obliga- 
tion to  defend  any  particular  principle,  whether  I  like  or 
dislike  it. 

VIII.  After  this  Velleius,  with  the  confidence  peculiar  to 
his  sect,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  to  seem  to  doubt  of 
anything,  began  as  if  he  had  just  then  descended  from  the 
coimcil  of  the  Gods,  and  Epicurus's  intervals  of  worlds.  Do 
not  attend,  says  he,  to  these  idle  and  imaginary  tales ;  nor  to 
the  operator  and  builder  of  the  World,  the  God  of  Plato's. 
Timasus ;  nor  to  the  old  prophetic  dame,  the  Upovoia  of  the 
Stoics,  which  tiie  Latins  call  Providence :  nor  to  that  roimd, 
that  bumi^,  revolving  deity^j^e  World,  endowed  witnTsense 
and  undersmhding';'  tne  prodigies  and  wonders,  not  of  in- 
quisitive philosophers,  but  of  dreamers ! 

For  with  what  eyes  of  the  mind  was  your  Plato  able  to  see 
that  workhouse,  of  such  stupendous  toU,  in  which  he  makes 
the  world  to  be  modelled  and  built  by  God?  What  materials, 
what  tools,  what  bars,  what  machines,  what  servants,  were 
employed  in  so  vast  a  work?  How  could  the  air,  fire,  water, 
and  earth,  pay  obedience  and  submit  to  the  will  of  the  archi- 
tect? From  whence  arose  those  five  forms,*  of  which  the  rest 
were  composed,  so  aptly  contributing  to  frame  the  mind  and 
produce  the  senses  %  It  is  tedious  to  go  through  all,  as  they 
are  of  such  a  sort  that  they  look  more  like  things  to  be 
desired  than  to  be  discovered. 

But,  what  is  most  remarkable,  he  gives  us  a  world,  which 
has  been  not  only  created,  but,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  a  manner 
formed  with  hands,  and  yet  he  says  it  is  eternal.  Do  you 
conceive  him  to  have  the  least  skill  in  natural  philosophy 

^  It  was  a  prevailing  tenet  of  the  Academics,  that  there  is  no  certain 
knowledge. 

*  The  live  forms  of  Plato  are  these,  ovcr/a,  tahrhvt  ertgov,  trriiris,  Hiyri<rtt. 
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who  is  capable  of  thinking  anything  to  be  everlasting  that 
had  a  beginning  1  For  what  can  possibly  ever  have  been  put 
together  which  cannot  be  dissolved  again  ?  Or  what  is  there 
that  had  a  beginning  which  will  not  have  an  end  1  If  your 
Providence,  Lucilius,  is  the  same  as  Plato's  God,  I  ask  you,  as 
before,  who  were  the  assistants,  what  were  the  engines,  what 
was  the  plan  and  preparation  of  the  whole  work?  If  it  is  not 
the  same,  then  why  did  she  make  the  world  mortal,  and  not 
everlasting,  like  Pkto's  Grod  ? 

IX.  But  I  would  demand  of  you  both,  why  these  world- 
builders  started  up  so  suddenly,  and  lay  dormant  for  so  many 
ages  ?  For  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  if  there  was  no  world 
there  were  therefore  no  ages.     I  do  not  now  speak  of  such 
ages  as  are  finished  by  a  certain  number  of  days  and  nights 
in  annual  courses;  for  I  acknowledge  that  those  could  not  be 
without  the  revolution  of  the  world ;  but  there  was  a  certain 
eternity  from  infinite  time,  not  measured  by  any  circumscrip- 
tion of  seasons ;  but  how  that  was  in  space  we  cannot  imder- 
stand,  because  we  cannot  possibly  have  even  the  slightest 
idea  of  time  before  time  was.     I  desire,  therefore,  to  know, 
Balbus,  why  this  Providence  of  yours  was  idle  for  such  an 
immense  space  of  time  ?     Did  she  avoid  labour  ?    But  that 
<iould  have  no  efiect  on  the  Deity ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
labour,  since  all  nature,  air,  fire,  earth,  and  water,  would  obey 
the  divine  essence.  What  was  it  that  incited  the  Deity  to  act 
the  part  of  an  SBdUe,  to  illuminate  and  decorate  the  world? 
If  it  was  in  order  that  Crod  might  be  the  better  accoifl 
modated  in  his  habitation,  then  he  must  have  been  dwelling 
an  infinite  length  of  time  before  in  darkness  as  in  a  dimgeon. 
But  do  we  imagine  that  he  was  afterwards  delighted  with     V 
that  variety  with  which  we  see  the  heaven  and  earth  adorned? 
What  entertainment  could  that  be  to  the  Deity  ?     If  it  waa 
any,  he  would  not  have  been  without  it  so  long.  1 

Or  were  these  things  made,  as  you  almost  assert,  by  God, 
for  the  sake  of  men  ?  Was  it  for  the  wise  ?  If  so,  then  this 
great  design  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  a  very  small  number.  "* 
Or  for  the  sake  of  fools?  First  of  all,  there  was  no  reason 
why  God  should  consult  the  advantage  of  the  wicked;  and, 
further,  what  could  be  his  object  in  doing  so,  since  all  fools  • 
are,  without  doubt,  the  most  miserable  of  men,  chiefly  because 
they  are  fools  ?    For  what  can  we  pronounce  more  deplorable 
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than  folly?  Beeid^s^  there  are  many  inconyeniences  in  lifo 
which  the  wise  can  learn  to  think  lightly  of,  by  dwelling 
rather  on  the  advantages  which  they  receive;  but  which  fools 
are  unable  to  avoid  when  they  are  coming,  or  to  bear  when 
they  are  <come. 

X.  They  who  affirm  the  world  to  be  an  animated  and  in- 
telligent being,  have  by  no  means  discovered  the  nature  of  th& 
mind,  nor  are  able  to  conceive  in  what  form  that  essence  can 
exist ;  but  of  that  I  shall  speak  more  hereafter.  At  present^ 
I  must  express  my  surprise-  at  the  weakness  of  those,  wbo 
endeavour  to  make  it  out  to  be  not  only  animated  and  im- 
mortal, but  likewise  happy,  and  round,  because  Plato  says  that 
is  the  most  beautiful  form;  whereas  I  think  a  cylinder,  a 
square,  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid,  more  beautiful  But  what  life 
do  they  attribute  to  that  round  Deity  1  Truly  it  is  a  being 
whirled  about  with  a  celerity  to  which  nothing  can  be  even 
conceived  by  the  imagination  as  equal;  nor  can  I  imagine 
how  a  settled  mind  and  happy  life  can  consist  in  such  motion, 
the  least  degree  of  which  would  be  troublesome  to  us.  Why 
therefore  should  it  not  be  considered  troublesome  also  to  the 
Deity?  For  the  earth  itself  as  it  is  part  of  the  world,  is  part 
also  of  the  Deity.  We  see  vast  tracts  of  land  barren  and  un- 
inhabitable ;  some,  because  they  are  scorched  by  the  too  near 
approach  of  the  sun ;  others,  because  they  axe  bound  up  witK 
frost  and  snow,  through  the  great  distance  which  the  sun  is 
jfrom  them.  Therefore,  if  the  world  is  a  Deity,  as  these  are 
parts  of  the  world,  some  of  the  Deity's  limbs  must  be  said  to 
be  scorched,  and  some  frozen. 

These  are  your  doctrines,  Lucilius;  but  what  those  of 
others  are,  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  tracing  them  back 
from  the  earliest  of  ancient  philosophers.  Thales  the  Milesian, 
who  first  inquired  after  such  subjects,  asserted  water  to  be  the 
origin  of  things;  and  that  God  was  that  mind,  which  formed, 
all  things  from  water.  If  the  Gods  can  exist  without  cor- 
poreal sense,  and  if  there  can  be  a  mind  without  a  body,  why 
did  he  annex  a  mind  to  water? 

It  was  Anaximander's  opinion  that  the  Gods  were  bom;, 
that  after  a  great  length  of  time  they  died;  and  that  they  are 
innumerable  worlds.  But  what  conception  can  we  possibly 
have  of  a  Deity  who  is  not  eternal? 

Anaximenes,  after  him,  taught  that  the  air  is  God;  and. 
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that  he  was  generated;  and  that  he  is  immense,  infinite,  and 
always  in  motion ;  as  if  air,  whidi  has  no  form,  could  possibly 
be  Grod;  for  the  Deity  must  neoessaiily  be  not  only  of  some 
form  or  other,  but  of  the  most  beautiful  form;  besides,  is 
not  everything  that  had  a  beginning,  subject  to  mortality  i . 

XI.  Anaxagoras,  who  received  his  learning  from  Anaxi- 
menes,  was  the  first  who  affirmed  the  system  and  disposition 
of  all  things  to  be  contrived  and  perfected  by  the  power  and 
reason  of  an  infinite  mind;  in  which  infinity  he  did  not  per- 
oeive  that  there  could  be  no  conjunction  of  sense  and  motiouj 
nor  any  sense,  in  the  least  degree,  where  nature  herself  could 
feel  no  impulse.  If  he  would  have  this  mind,  to  be  a  sort  of 
animal,  then  ih&ee  must  be  some  more  internal  principle, 
from  whence  that  animal  should  receive  its  appellation.  But 
what  can  be  more  internal  th^n  the  mind?  Let  it  therefore  be 
dothed  with  an  external  body.  But  this  is  not  agreeable  to 
his  doctrine ;  but  we  are  utterly  unable  to  conceive  how  a 
piu^  simple  mind  can  exist  witiiout  any  substance  annexed 
to  it. 

Alcmsson  of  Crotona,  in  atMbuting  a  divinity  to  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  stars,  and  also  to  the  mind,  did 
not  perceive  ihsit  he  was  ascribing  immortality  to  mortal 
beings. 

Pythagoras,  who  supposed  the  Deiiy  to  be  one  soul,  mixing 
with  and  pervading  all  nature,  from  which  our  souls  are  taken, 
did  not  consider  that  the  Deity  himself  must,  in  consequence 
of  this  doctrine,  be  maimed  Jd  torn  with  the  tendk^eveiy 
human  soul  from  it;  nor  that,  when  the  human  mind  is 
afflicted,  (as  is  the  case  in  many  instances,)  that  part  of  the 
Deity  must  likewise  be  afflicted;  which  cannot  be.  If  the 
human  mind  were  a  Deity,  how  could  it  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing?  Besides,  how  could  that  Deity,  if  it  is  nothing  but 
soul,  be  mixed  with,  or  infused  into,  the  world? 

Then  Xenophanes,  who  said  that  everything  in  the  world 
which  had  any  existence,  with  the  addition  of  intellect,  was 
God,  is  as  liable'  to  exception  as  the  rest,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  infinity  of  it,  in  which  there  can  be  nothing  sentient, 
nothing  composite. 

Parmenides  formed  a  conceit  to  himself  of  something  cir- 
cular like  a  crown.  (He  names  it  Stephane.)  It  is  an  orb  of 
constant  light  and  heat  around  the  heavens;  this  he  calls 
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God ;  in  which  there  is  do  room  to  imagine  any  divine  form 
or  sense.  And  he  uttered  many  other  absunlities  on  the 
same  subject;  for  he  ascribed  a  divinity  to  war,  to  discord,  to 
lust,  and  other  passions  of  the  same  kind;  which  are  de- 
stroyed by  disease,  or  sleep,  or  obhvion,  or  age.  The  same 
honour  he  gives  to  the  stars;  but  I  i^all  forbear  making 
any  objections  to  his  system  here^  having  already  done  it  in 
another  place. 

XII.  Empedocles,  who  erred  in  many  things,  is  most  grossly 
mistaken  in  his  notion  of  the  Gods.  He  lays  down  four 
natures'  as  divine,  from  which  he  thinks  that  all  things  were 
made.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  they  have  a  beginning,  that 
they  decay,  and  that  they  are  void  of  all  sense. 

Protagoras  did  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  Gods;  for  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  whether  there  are  or  are  not  any,  or  what  they  are. 

What  shall  I  say  of  Democritus,  who  classes  our  images  of 
objects,  and  their  orbs,  in  the  number  of  the  Gods ;  as  he  does 
that  principle  through  which  those  images  appear  and  have 
their  influence  ?  He  deifies  likewise  our  knowledge  and  ^un- 
derstanding.  Is  he  not  involved  in  a  very  great  error?  Aild 
because  nothing  continues  always  in  the  same  state,  he  denies 
that  anything  is  everlasting;  does  he  not  thereby  entirely 
destroy  the  Deity,  and  make  it  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  of  him? 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  looks  upon  the  air  to  be  a  Deity. 
But  what  sense  can  the  air  have?  or  what  divine  form  can  be 
attributed  to  it? 

It  wou]d  be  tedious  to  show  the  imcertainty  of  Plato's 
opinion ;  for,  in  his  Timseus,  he  denies  the  propriety  of  assert- 
ing that  there  is  one  great  father  or  creator  of  the  world ; 
and,  in  his  book  of  Laws,  he  thinks  we  ought  not  to  make  too 
strict  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  And  as  for 
his  statement  when  he  asserts  that  God  is  a  being  without 
any  body,  what  the  Greeks  call  do-wfiaro^y  it  is  certainly  quite 
imintelligible,  how  that  theory  can  possibly  be  true ;  for  such 
a  God  must  then  necessarily  be  destitute  of  sense,  prudence, 
and  pleasure ;  all  which  things  are  comprehended  in  our 

^  The  four  natures  here  to  be  understood,  are  the  four  elements,  fire, 
water,  air,  and  earth ;  which  are  mentioned  as  the  four  principles  of 
Empcdocles  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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notion  of  the  Gods.  He  likewise  asserts  in  his  Timssusiy 
and  in  his  Laws,  that  the  world,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the 
mind,  and  those  Gods  whicji  are  delivered  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors,  constitute  the  Deity.  These  opinions,  taken 
separately,  are  apparently  fidse;  and,  together,  are  directly 
inconsistent  with  each  other. 

Xenophon  has  committed  almost  the  same  mistakes,  but 
in  fewer  words.  In  those  sayings  which  he  has  related  of 
Socrates,  he  introduces  him  disputing  the  lawfulness  of  in- 
quiring into  the  form  of  the  Deity ;  and  makes  him  assert  the 
sun  and  the  mind  to  be  Deities:  he  represents  him  likewise 
as  affirming  the  being  of  one  God  only ;  and  at  another  time  of 
many;  which  are  errors  of  almost  the  same  kind  which  I 
before  took  notice  of  in  Plato. 

XIII.  Antisthenes,  in  his  book  called  the  Natural  Philoso- 
pher, says  that  there  are  many  national,  and  one  natural  Deity ; 
but  by  this  saying  he  destroys  the  power  and  nature  of  the 
Gods.  Speusippus  is  not  much  less  in  the  wrong  ;  who,  fol- 
lowing his  uncle  Plato,  says  that  a  certain  incorporeal  power 
governs  everything;  by  which  he  endeavoius  to  root  out  of 
om:  minds  the  knowledge  of  the  Gods. 

Aristotle,  in  his  third  book  of  Philosophy,  confounds  many 
things  together,  as  the  rest  have  done;  but  he  does  not 
differ  from  his  master  Plato.  At  one  time  he  attributes  all 
divinity  to  the  mind,  at  another  he  asserts  that  the  world 
is  God.  Soon  afterwards  he  makes  some  other  essence  pre- 
side over  the  world,  and  gives  it  those  fiiculties  by  which, 
with  certain  revolutions,  he  may  govern  and  preserve  the 
motion  of  it.  Then  he  asserts  the  heat  of  the  firmament 
to  be  God;  not  perceiving  the  firmament  to  be  part  of  the 
world,  which  in  another  place  he  had  described  as  God.  How 
can  that  divine  sense  of  the  firmament  be  preserved  in  so 
rapid  a  motion  ]  And  where  do  the  multitude  of  Gods  dwell, 
if  heaven  itself  is  a  Deity?  But  when  this  philosopher  says 
that  God  is  without  a  body,  he  makes  him  an  irrational  and 
insensible  being.  Besides,  how  can  the  world  move  itself,  if 
it  wants  a  body?  Or  how,  if  it  is  in  perpetual  self-motion, 
can  it  be  easy  and  happy? 

Xehocrates,  his  fellow-pupil,  does  not  appear  much  wiser  on 
this  head;  for  Iijl  his  books  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Gods, no  divine  form  is  described;  but  he  says  the  number  of 
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V  them  is  eight.  Five  are  moving  planets/  the  sixth  is  con- 
^  tained  in  all  the  fixed  stars ;  wluch,-  dispersed,  are  so  many 
several  members,  but,  considered  together,  Bxe  one  single 
Deity.  The  seventh  is  the  sun  ;  and  the  eighth  the  moon. 
But  in  what  sense  they  can  possibly  be  happy,  is  not  easy  to 
be  understood. 

From  the  same  school  of  Plato,  Heraclides  of  Pontus 
stuffed  his  books  with  puerile  tales.  Sometimes  he  thinks- 
the  world  a  Deity,  at  other  times  the  mind.  He  attributes 
divinity  likewise  to  the  wandering  stars.  He  deprives  the 
Deity  of  sense,  and  makes  his  form  mutable ;  and,  in  the 
same  book  again,  he  makes  Earth  and  Heaven  Deities. 

The  unsteadiness  of  Theophrasttus  is  equally  intolerable. 
At  one  time  he  attributes  a  divine  prerogative  to  the  mind ; 
at  another,  to  the  firmament;  at  another,  to  the  stars  and 
celestial  constellations. 

Nor  is  his  disciple  Strato,  who  is  called  the  naturalist,  any 
more  worthy  to  be  regarded ;  for  he  thinks  that  the  divine 
2)ower  is  diffused  through  nature,  which  is  the  cause  of  birth, 
increase,  and  din^nution ;  but  that  it  has  no  sense  nor  form. 

XIV.  Zeno  (to  come  to  your  sect,  Balbus,)  thinks  the  law 
of  nature  to  be  the  divinity ;  and  that  it  has  the  power  to  force 
us  to  what  is  right,  and  to  restrain  us  from  what  is  wrong. 
How  this  law  can  be  an  animated  being  I  cannot  conceive ;  but 
that  God  is  so,  we  would  certainly  maintain.  The  same  per- 
son says,  in  another  place,  that  the  sky  is  God;  but  can  we 
possibly  conceive  that  God  is  a  being  insensible,  deaf  to  our 
prayers,  our  wishes,  and  our  vows,  and  wholly  unconnected 
with  us?  In  other  books  he  thinks  there  is  a  certain  rational 
essence,  pervading  all  nature,  indued  with  divine  efficacy.  He 
attributes  the  same  power  to  the  stars,  to  the  years,  to  the 
months,  and  to  the  seasons.  In  his  interpretation  of  Hesiod's 
Theogony,*  he  entirely  destroys  the  established  notions  of  the 
€rods ;  for  he  excludes  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  and  those 
esteemed  divine,  from  the  numlDer  of  them ;  but  his  doctrine 
is  that  these  are  names  which  by  some  kind  of  allusion 
are  given  to  mute  and  inanimate  beings.  The  sentiments  of 
his  disciple  Aristo  are  not  less  erroneous.     He  thought  it 

.  ^  These  five  xnoviDg  stars  are  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury  and 
Venus.    Their  revolutions  are  considered  in  the  next  book. 
'  Or,  Qeneration  of  the  Gods. 
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impossible  to  c^noeiye  the  form  of  the  Deity ;  and  asserts  that 
the  Gods  are  destitute  of  sense;  and  he  is  entirely  dubious 
whether  the  Deity  is  an  animated  being  or  not. 

Cleanthes,  who  next  comes  under  my  notice,  a  disciple 
of  Zeno  at  the  same  time  with  Aristo,  in  one  place  says  that 
the  world  is  Gk)d ;  in  another,  he  attributes  divinity  to  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  uniyersal  nature ;  then  he  asserts  that  the 
most  remote,  the  highest,  the  all-surrounding,  the  all-enclos- 
ing and  embracing  heal^  which  is  called  the  sky,  is  most 
certainly  the  Deity.  In  tiie  books  he  wrote  against  pleasure, 
in  which  he  seenus  to  be  raving,  he  imagines  the  Crods  to  have 
a  certain  form  and  shape ;  then  he  ascribes  all  divinity  to  the 
stars;  and  lastly,  he  thinks  nothing  more  divine  than  reason* 
So  that  this  God,  whom  we  know  mentally  and  in  the  specu- 
lations of  our  minds,  from  which  tiaees  we  receive  our  impres- 
sion, has  at  last  actually  no  visible  form  at  all.   ^ 

XV.  Perseeus,  another  disciple  of  Zeno,  says  that  they  who 
have  made  discoveries  advantageous  to  the  life  of  man,  ^ould 
be  esteemed  as  Gods;:  and  the  very  things,  he  says,  which  are 
healthful  and  beneficial,  have  derived  their  names  from  those 
of  the  Gods ;  so  that  he  thinks  it  not  sufiGicient  to  call  them 
the  discoveries  of  Gods,  but  he  urges  that  they  themselves 
should  be  deemed  divine.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
ascribe  divine  honours  to  sordid  and  deformed  things;  or  to 
place  among  the  Gods  men  who  are  dead,  and  mixed  with  the 
dust ;  to  whose  memory  all  the  respect  that  coidd  be  paid 
would  be  but  mourning  for  their  loss  1 

Chrysippus,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  subtle  inter- 
preter of  the  dreams  of  the  Stoics,  has  mustered  up  a  numerous 
band  of  unknown  Gods ;  and  so  unknown,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  form  any  idea  about  them,  though  our  mind  seems 
capable  of  framing  any  image  to  itself  in  its  thoughts.  For  he 
says  that  the  divme  power  is  placed  in  reason,  and  in  the 
spirit  and  mind  of  universal  nature ;  that  the  world,  with  an 
imiversal  effusion  of  its  spirit,  is  God;  that  the  superior  part 
of  that  spirit,  which  is  the  mind  and  reason,  is  the  great 
principle  of  nature,  containing  and  preserving  the  chain  of  all 
things ;  that  the  divinity  is  ti^e  power  of  £a.te,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  future  events.  He  deifies  fire  also,  and  what  I  before 
called  the  etherial  spirit,  and  those  elements  which  naturally 
proceed  from  it,  water,  earth,  and  air.  He  attributes  divinity 
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to  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  univeraal  space,  the  grand  con- 
tainer of  all  things;  and  to  those  men  likewise,  who  have 
obtained  immortality.  He  maintains  the  sky  to  be  what  men 
call  Jupiter;  the  air,  which  pervades  the  sea,  to  be  Neptune; 
and  the  earth,  Ceres.  In  like  manner  he  goes  through  the 
names  of  the  other  deities.  He  says  that  Jupiter  is  that  im- 
mutable and  'eternal  law,  which  guides  and  directs  us-  in  our 
manners;  and  this  he  calls  £a,t£d  necessity,  the  everlasting 
verity  of  future  events.  But  none  of  these  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  seem  to  carry  any  indication  of  divine  virtue  in 
them.  These  are  the  doctrines  contained  in  his.  first  book  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  In  the  second,  he  endeavours  to  ac- 
commodate the  fables  of  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Hesiod,  and 
Homer,  to  what  he  has  advanced  in  the  first ;  in  order  that 
the  most  ancient  poets,  who  never  dreamed  of  these  things, 
may  seem  to  have  been  Stoics.  Diogenes  the  Babylonian 
was  a  follower  of  the 'doctrine  of  Chiysippus;  and  in  that 
book  which  he  wrote,  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  concerning  Mi- 
nerva," he  separates  the  account  of  Jupiter's  bringing  forth, 
and  the  birth  of  that  virgin,  &om  the  fabulous,  and  reduces  it 
to  a  natural  construction. 

XVI.  Thus  fer  have  I  been  rather  exposing  the  dreams  of 
dotards,  than  giving  the  opinions  of  philosophers.  Not  much 
more  absurd  than  these  are  the  &bles  of  the  poets,  who  owe  all 
their  power  of  doing  harm  to  the  sweetness  of  their  language; 
who  have  represented  the  Gods  as  enraged  with  anger  and  in- 
flamed with  lust ;  who  have  brought  before  our  eyes  their  wars, 
battles, combats,  wounds;  their  hatreds,  dissensions,  discords, 
births,  deaths,  complaints,  and  lamentations;  their  indid- 
gences  in  aU  kinds  of  intemperance ;  their  adulteries ;  their 
chains;  their  amours  with  mortals,  and  mortals  begotten  by 
immortals.  To  these  idle  and  ridiculous  flights  of  the  poets, 
we  may  add  the  prodigious  stories  invented  by  the  Magi,  and 
by  the  Egyptians  also,  which  were  of  the  same  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  multitude  at  all 
times,  who,  from  total  ignorance  of  the  truth,  are  always  fluc- 
tuating in  imcertainty. 

Now  whoever  reflects  on  the  rashness  and  absurdity  of 
these  tenets,  must  inevitably  entertain  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration  for  Epicurus,  and  perhaps  even  rank  him  in  the 
number  of  those  beings  who  ai*e  the  subject  of  this  dispute ; 
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for  he  alone  first  founded  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  Gods 
on  the  impression  which  nature  herself  hath  made  on  the 
minds  of  all  men.  For  what  nation,  what  people  are  there, 
who  have  not,  without  any  learning,  a  natural  idea,  or  pre- 
notion  of  a  Deity?  Epicurus  calls  this  npokyf^u; ;  that  is,  an 
antecedent  conception  of  tiie  fact  in  the  mind,  without  which 
nothing  can  be  understood,  inquired  after,  or  discoursed  on ; 
the  force  and  advantage  of  which  reasoning  we  receive  from 
that  celestial  volume  of  Epicurus,  concerning  the  Rule  and 
Judgment  of  things. 

XVII.  Here,  then,  you  see  the  foundation  of  this  queslaon 
clearly  laid;  for  since  it  is  the  constant  and  universal  opinion 
of  mankind,  independent  of  education,  custom,  or  law,  that 
there  are  Grods;  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  this  knowledge 
is  implanted  in  our  minds,  or  rather  innate  in  us.  That 
opinion  respecting  which  there  is  a  general  agreement  in 
imiversal  nature,  must  infallibly  be  true ;  therefore  it  must 
be  allowed  that  there  are  Gods;  for  in  this  we  have  the  con- 
currence, not  only  of  almost  all  philosophers,  but  likewise  of 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate.  It  must  be  also  confessed  that 
the  point  is  established,  that  we  have  naturally  this  idea,  as  I 
said  before,  or  pre-notion  of  the  existence  of  the  Gods.  As 
new  things  require  new  names,  so  that  pre-notion  was  called 
irpoXfjij/L^  by  Epicurus ;  an  appellation  never  used  before.  On  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning  we  think  that  the  Gods  are  happy 
and  immor^;  for  that  nature,  which  hath  assured  us  that 
there  are  Gods,  has  likewise  imprinted  in  our  minds  the  know- 
ledge of  their  immortality  and  felicity;  and  if  so,  what  Epi- 
curus hath  declared  in  these  words,  is  true:  "  That  which  is 
eternally  happy,  cannot  be  burdened  with  any  labour  itself, 
nor  can  it  impose  any  labour  on  another;  nor  can  it  be 
influenced  by  resentment  or  favour;  because  things  which 
are  liable  to  such  feelings  must  be  weak  and  frail."  We 
have  said  enough  to  prove  that  we  should  worship  the  Gods 
with  piety,  and  without  superstition,  if  that  were  the  only 
question. 

For  the  superior  and  excellent  nature  of  the  Gods  requires 
a  pious  adoration  from  men,  because  it  is  possessed  of  immor- 
tality and  the  most  exalted  felicity ;  for  whatever  excels  has  a 
ri^t  to  veneration ;  and  all  fear  of  the  power  and  anger  of  the  ^ 
Gods  should  be  banished;  for  we  must  understand  that  anger 
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and  affection  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  happy  and 
immortal  being*  These  apprehensions  being  remoyed,  no 
dread  of  the  superior  powers  remains.  To  confirm  this 
opinion,  our  curiositj  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  form,  and 
life,  and  action  of  the  intellect  and  spirit  of  the  Deily. 

XVIII.  With  regard  to  his  form,  we  are  directed  partly  by 
nature,  and  partly  by  realson.  All  men  are  told  by  nature 
that  none  but  a  human  form  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Gods; 
for  under  what  other  image  did  it  ever  appear  to  any  one 
either  sleeping  or  waking?  and  without  having  recourse  to  our, 
first  notions,^  reason  itself  declares  the  same;  for  as  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  most  excellent  nature,  either  because  of 
its  happiness  or  iihmortality,  should  be  the  most  beautiful, 
what  composition  of  limbs,  what  conformation  of  lineaments, 
what  form,  what  aspect,  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
human?  Your  sect,  Lucilius,  (not  like  my  friend  Gotta,  who 
sometimes  says  one  thing  and  sometimes  another)  when  they 
represent  the  divine  art  and  workmanship  in  the  human  body, 
are  used  to  describe  how  very  completely  each  member  is 
formed,  not  only  for  convenience  but  also  for  beauty.  There- 
fore if  the  human  form  excels  that  of  aU  other  animal  beings, 
as  God  himself  is  an  animated  being,  he  must  surely  be  of 
that  form  which  is  the  most  beautiful.  Besides,  the  Gods  are 
granted  to  be  perfectly  happy;  and  nobody  can  be  happy 
without  virtue,  nor  can  virtue  exist  where  reason  is  not;  and 
reason  can  reside  in  none  but  the  human  form;  the  Gods, 
therefore,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  human  form;  yet 
that  form  is  not  body,  but  something  like  body ;  nor  does  it 
contain  any  blood,  but  something  like  blood.  Though  these 
distinctions  were  more  acutely  devised  and  more  artfully  ex- 
pressed by  Epicurus  than  any  common  capacity  can  compre- 
hend ;  yet,  depending  on-  your  understanding,  I  shall  be  more 
brief  on  the  subject  than  otherwise  I  should  be.  Epicurus, 
who  not  only  discovered  and  imderstood  the  occult  and 
almost  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  but  explained  them  with 
ease,  teaches  that  the  power  and  nature  of  the  Gods  is  not  to 
discerned  by  the  senses,  but  by  the  mind ;  nor  are  they  to  be 
considered  as  bodies  of  any  sofidity,  or  reduceable  to  number, 
like  those  things  which,  because  of  their  firmness,  he  calls 

^  Th6  irp^Krr^  of  Epicnms,  before  mentioned,  is  what  he  here 
ZBeam. 
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Src/D^ia;^  but  as  images^  perceived  by  similitude  and  tran-  X 
sition.  As  infinite  kinds  of  those  images  result  from  innu- 
merable individuals,  and  centre  in  the  Gods,  our  minds  and 
understanding  are  directed  towards  and  fixed  with  the  greatest 
delight  on  them,  in  order  to  comprehend  what  that  happj 
and  eternal  essence  is. 

XIX.  Surely  the  mighty  power  of  the  Infinite  Being  is 
most  worthy  otir  great  and  earnest  contemplation ;  the  nature 
of  which  we  must  necessarily  imderstand  to  be  such  that 
everything  in  it  is  made  to  correspond  completely  to  some 
other  answering  part.  This  is  called  by  Epicurus  urovo/ua; 
that  is  to  say,  an  equal  distribution  or  even  disposition  of 
things.  From  hence  he  draws  this  inference;  that,  as  there 
is  such  a  vast  multitude  of  mortals,  there  cannot  be  a  less 
number  of  immortals;  and  if  those  which  perish  are  innume- 
rable, those  which  are  preserved  ought  also  to  be  countless. 
Your  sect,  Balbus,  frequently  ask  us  how  the  Grods  live,  and 
how  they  pass  their  time?  Their  life  is  the  most  happy,  an3| 
the  most  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  blessings,  which  can  be  > 
conceived.  They  do  nothing.  They  are  embarrassed  with  no  ^ 
business ;  nor  do  they  perform  any  work.  They  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  their  own  wisdom  and  virtue.  They  are  satisfied 

that  they  shall  ever  enjoy  the  fulness  of  eternal  pleasures.    , 1 

XX.  Such  a  Deity  may  properly  be  called  happy;  but 
yours  is  a  most  labcodous  God.  For  let  us  suppose  the  world 
a  Deity; — what  can  be  a  more  uneasy  state  than,  without  the 
least  cessation,  to  be  whirled  about  the  axle-tree  of  heaven 
with  a  surprising  celerity  1  But  nothing  can  be  happy  that  is 
not  at  ease.  Or  let  us  suppose  a  Deity  residing  in  the  world, 
who  directs  and  governs  it,  who  preserves  the  courses  of  the 
stars,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  vicissitudes  and 
orders  of  things,  surveying  the  eai-th  and  the  sea,  and  accom- 
modating them  to  the  advantage  and  necessities  of  man. 
Truly  this  Deity  is  embarrassed  with  a  very  troublesome  and 
laborious  office.  We  make  a  happy  life  to  consist  in  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  a  perfect  freedom  from  care,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  employment.     The  philosopher,  from  whom  we 

^  ^r€p4fiyia  is  the  word  which  Epicurus  used  to  distinguish  betwixt 
those  objects  which  are  perceptible  to  sense,  and  those  which  are  imper- 
ceptible ;  as  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  various  operations 
of  the  divine  power. 

C2 
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received  all  our  knowledge,  has  taught  us  that  the  world  was 
made  by  nature ;  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  work-house 
to  frame  it  in ;  and  that,  though  you  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  a  work  without  divine  skill,  it  is  so  easy  to  her,  that  she 
has  made,  does  make,  and  will  make  innumerable  worlds. 
But,  because  you  do  not  conceive  that  nature  is  able  to  pro- 
duce such  effects  without  some  rational  aid,  you  are  forced, 
like  the  tragic  poets,  when  you  cannot  wind  ^p  your  argu- 
ment in  any  other  way,  to  have  recourse  to  a  Deiiy,.  whose 
assistance  you  would  not  seek,  if  you  could  view  that  vast  and 
unbounded  magnitude  of  regions  in  all  parts;  where  the 
mind,  extending  and  spreading  itself,  travels  so  fe-r  and  wide 
that  it  can  find  no  end,  no  extremity  to  stop  at.  In  this  im- 
mensity of  breadth,  length,  and  height,  a  most  boundless 
company  of  innumerable  atoms  are  fluttering  about,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  a  void  space,  meet  and 
cohere,  and  continue  clinging  to  one  another ;  and  by  this 
union  these  modifications  and  forms  of  things  arise,  which,  in 
your  opinions,  could  not  possibly  be  made  without  the  help 
of  bellows  and  anvils.  Thus  you  have  imposed  on  us  aur 
eternal  master,  whom  we  must  dread  day  and  night.  For  who 
can  be  firee  from  fear  of  a  Deity,  who  foresees,  regards,  and 
takes  notice  of  everything;  one  who  thinks  all  things  his 
own  :  a  curious,  ever-busy  God? 

Hence  first  arose  your  Et/xap/xcwy,  as  you  call  it,  your  fatal 
necessity;  so  that,  whatever  happens,  you  affirm  that  it  flows 
from  an  eternal  chain  and  continuance  of  causes.  Of  what 
value  is  this  philosophy,  which,  like  old  women  and  illiterate 
men,  attributes  everything  to  fatel  Then  follows  your 
fmvTLKrjy  in  Latin  called  divinatio,  divination ;  which,  if  w© 
would  listen  to  you,  would  plunge  us  into  such  superstition, 
that  we  should  fall  down  and  worship  your  inspectors  into^ 
sacrifices,  your  augurs,  your  soothsayers,  your  prophets,  and 
your  fortune-tellers. 

Epicurus  having  fi:eed  us  from  these  terrors  and  restored 
us  to  hberty,  we  have  no  dread  of  those  beings,  whom  we  have 
reason  to  think  entirely  free  from  all  trouble  themselves,  and 
who  do  not  impose  any  on  others.  We  pay  our  adoration, 
indeed,  with  piety  and  reverence  to  that  essence,  which  i& 
above  all  excellence  and  perfection.  But  I  fear  my  zeal  for 
this  doctrine  has  made  me  too  prolix.     However,  I  could  not 
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'  easily  leave  so  eminent  and  important  a  subject  unfinished, 
though  I  must  confess  I  should  mther  endeavour  to  hear 
than  speak  so  long. 

XXT.  Cotta,  with  liis  usual  courtesy,  then  began.  Velleius, 
says  he,  were  it  not  for  something  which  you  have  advanced, 
I  should  have  remained  silent;  for  I  have  often  observed,  as 
I  did  just  now  upon  hearing  you,  that  I  cannot  so  easily  con- 
ceive why  a  proposition  is  true,  as  why  it  is  felse.  Should  you 
ask  me  what  I  take  the  nature  of  the  Gods  to  be,  I  should 
perhaps  make  no  answer.     But  if  you  should  ask  whether  I 
think  it  to  be  of  that  nature  which  you  have  described,  I  should 
answer  that  I  was  as  far  as  possible  from  agreeing  with  you. 
However,  before  I  enter  on  the  subject  of  your  discourse  and 
what  you  have  advanced  upon  it,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion     y 
of  yourself.     Your  intimate  friend,  L.  Crassus,  has  been  often     *;, 
heard  by  me  to  say,  that  you  were  beyond  all  question  superior  ^ 
to  all  our  learned  Eomans;  and  that  few  Epicureans  in  Greece  .  l 
were  to  be  compared  to  you.    But,  as  I  knew  what  a  wonder-     4 
ful  esteem  he  had  for  you,  I  imagined  that  might  make  him    ^' 
the  more  lavish  in  commendation  of  you.     Now,  however, 
though  I  do  not  choose  to  praise  any  one  when  present,  yet  I     * 
must  confess  that  I  think  you  have  delivered  your  thoughts     i 
clearly  on  an  obscure  and  very  intricate  subject;  that  you     * 
Are  not  only  copious  in  your  sentiments,  but  more  elegant  in  "^ 
your  language  than  your  sect  generally  are.     When  I  was  at     ^ 
Athens,  I  went  often  to  hear  Zeno,  by  the  advice  of  Philo, 
who  used  to  call  him  the  chief  of  the  Epicureans;  partly,' 
probably,  in  order  to  judge  more  easily  how  completely  those 
principles  could  be  refuted  after  I  had  heard  them  stated 
.  by  the  most  learned  of  the  Epicureans.     And  indeed  he  did 
not  speak  in  any  ordinary  manner;  but,  like  you,  with  clear- 
ness, gravity,  and  elegance;  yet  what  frequently  gave  me 
great  uneasiness  when  I  heard  him,  as  it  did  while  I  attended 
to  you,  was  to  see  so  excellent  a  genius  falling  into  such 
frivolous  (excuse  my  freedom)  not  to  say  foolish  doctrines. 
However,  I  shall  not  at  present  offer  anything  better;  for,  as 
I  said  before,  we  can,  in  most  subjects,  especially  in  physics, 
jsooner  discover  what  is  not  true,  than  what  is. 

XXII.  If  you  should  ask  me  what  God  is,  or  what  his 
character  and  nature  are,  I  should  follow  the  example  of 
Simonides ;  who,  when  Hiero  the  tyrant  proposed  the  same 
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question  to  him,  desired  a  day  to  consider  of  it.  When  he 
required  his  answer  the  next  day,  Simonides  begged  two 
days  more ;  and  bs  he  kept  constantly  desiring  double  the 
number  which  he  had  required  before  instead  of  giving  his 
answer,  Hiero,  with  surprise,  asked  him  his  meaning  in  doing 
so :  "  Because,"  says  he,  "  the  longer  I  meditate  on  it,  the 
more  obscure  it  appears  to  me."  Simonides,  who  wag  not 
only  a  delightful  poet,  but  reputed  a  wise  and  learned  man 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  found,  I  suppose,  so  many 
acute  and  refined  arguments  occurring  to  Mm,  that  he  was 
doubtful  which  was  the  truest,  and  therefore  despaired  of 
discovering  any  truth. 

But  does  your  Epicurus  (for  I  had  rather  contend  with 
him  than  with  you,)  say  anything  that  is  worthy  the  name  of 
philosophy,  or  even  of  common  sense  ? 

In  the  question,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  his 
first  inquiry  is,  whether  there  are  Gods  or  not.  It  would  be 
dangerous,  I  believe,  to  take  the  negative  side  before  a  public 
auditory ;  but  it  is  very  safe  in  a  discourse  of  this  kind,  and 
in  this  company.  I,  who  am  a  priest,  and  who  think  that 
religions  and  ceremonies  ought  sacredly  to  be  maintained, 
am  certainly  desirous  to  have  the  existence  of  the  Gods, 
which  is  the  principal  point  in  debate,  not  only  fixed  in 
opinion,  but  proved  to  a  demonstration ;  for  many  notions 
flow  into  and  disturb  the  mind,  which  sometimes  seem  to 
convince  us  that  there  are  none.  But  see  how  candidly  I 
will  behave  to  you  :  as  I  shall  not  touch  upon  those  tenets 
you  hold  in  common  with  other  philosophers,  consequently 
I  shall  not  dispute  the  existence  of  the  Gods,  for  that  doc- 
trine is  agreeable  to  almost  all  men,  and  to  myself  in  parti- 
cular ;  but  I  am  still  at  Hberty  to  find  fiiult  with  the  reasons 
you  give  for  it,  which  I  think  are  very  insufficient. 

XXI  IT.  You  have  said  that  the  general  assent  of  men  of 
all  nations  and  all  degrees,  is  an  argument  strong  enough  to 
induce  us  to  acknowledge  the  being  of  the  Gods.  This  is  not 
only  a  weak,  but  a  false  argument ;  for,  first  of  all,  how  do 
you  know  the  opinions  of  all  nations  ?  I  really  believe  ihere 
are  many  people  so  savage  that  they  have  no  thoughts  of  a 
Deity.  What  think  you  of  Diagoras,  who  was  called  the 
atheist ;  and  of  Theodorus,  after  him  1  Did  not  they  plainly 
deny  the  very  essence  of  a  Deity  ?    Protagoras,  of  Abdera^ 
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whom  you  just  now  mentioned,  the  greatest  sof^ist  of  his 
age,  was  banished  by  order  of  tiie  Athenians  from  their  city 
and  territories^  and  his  books  were  publicly  burz^t,  because 
these  words  were  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  concerning 
the  GodS)  '^  I  am  unable  to  afrive  at  any  knowledge  whether 
there  are,  or  are  not,  any  €k>ds."  This  treatment  of  him,|  y^ 
I  imagine,  restrained  many  from  professing  their  disbelief  of 
a  Deity;  since  the  doubt  of  it  only  could  not  escape  punish-/  * 
ment.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  sacrilegious,  the  impious/ 
and  the  perjured  1  If  Tubulus  Lucius,  Lupus,  or  Carbo  the 
son  of  Neptune, 'as  Lucilius  says,  had  beUeved  that  there 
were  Gods,  would  either  of  them  havo  carried  his  peijuries 
and  impieties  to  such  excess?  Your  reasoning,  the^ore,  to 
confirm  your  assertion  is  not  so  conclusiye  as  you  think  it  is. 
But,  as  this  is  the  manner  in  which  other  philosophers  have 
argued  on  the  same  subject,  I  will  take  no  further  notice  of 
it  at  present ;  I  rather  choose  to  proceed  to  what  is  properly 
your  own. 

I  allow  that  there  are  Gods.  Instruct  me,  then,  concerning 
then-  origin ;  inform  me  where  they  axe,  what  sort  of  body, 
what  mind  they  have,  and  what  is  their  course  of  life ;  for 
these  I  am  desirous  of  knowing.  You  attribute  the  most 
absolute  power  and  efficacy  to  atoms.  Out  of  tiiem  you  pre- 
tend that  everything  is  made.  But  there  are  no  atoms,  for 
there  is  nothing  without  body;  everyplace  is  occupied  by 
body,  therefore  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  vacuum,  or 
an  atom. 

XXIV.  I  advance  these  principles  of  the  naturalists,  witti- 
out  knowing  whether  they  are  true  or  false;  yet  they  are 
more  like  truth  than  those  statements  of  yours ;  for  they  are 
the  absurdities  in  which  Democritus,  or  before  him  Leucippus, 
used  to  indulge,  saying,  that  there  are  certain  light  corpuscles, 
some  smooth,  some  rough,  some  round,  some  square,  some  . 
crooked  and  bent  as  bows;  which  by  a  fortuitous  concourse 
made  heaven  and  earth,  without  the  influence  of  any  natural 
power.  This  opinion,  C.  Velleius,  you  have  brought  down  to 
these  our  times;  and  you  would^sooner  be  deprived  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  life  than  of  that  authority;  fof  before 
you  were  acquainted  with  those  tenets,  you.  thought  that  you 
ought  to  profess  yourself  an  Epicurean ;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
that  you  should  either  embrace  these  absurdities,  or  lose  the 
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philosophical  character  which  you  had  taken  upon  you ;  and 
what  could  bribe  you  to  renounce  the  Epicurean  opinion  ? 
Nothing,  you  say,  can  prevail  on  you  to  forsake  the  truth, 
and  the  sure  means  of  a  happy  life.  But  is  that  the  truth? 
for  I  shall  not  contest  your  happy  life,  which  you  think  the 
Deity  himself  does  not  enjoy  unless  he  languishes  in  idleness. 
But  where  is  truth  1  Is  it  in  your  innumerable  worlds ;  some 
of  which  are  rising,  some  &.lling,  at  every  moment  of  time  I 
Or  is  it  in  your  atomical  corpuscles,  which  form  such  excellent 
works,  without  the  direction  of  any  natural  power,  or  reason? 
But  I  was  forgetting  my  liberality,  which  I  had  promised  to 
exert  in  your  case,  and  exceeding  iJie  bounds  which  I  at  first 
proposed  to  myself.  Granting,  then,  everything  to  be  made 
of  atoms,  what  advantage  is  timt  to  yqur  argument  ?  For  we 
are  searching  after  the  nature  of  the  Gods;  and  allowing 
them  to  be  made  of  atoms,  they  cannot  be  eternal ;  because 
whatever  is  made  of  atoms  must  have  had  a  beginning;  if  so, 
there  were  no  Gods  till  there  was  this  beginning;  and  if  the 
Gods  have  had  a  beginning,  they  must  necessarily  have  an 
end;  as  you  have  before  contended  when  you  were  discussing 
Plato's  world.  Where,  then,  is  your  beatitude  and  immortality, 
in  which  two  words  you  say  that  God  is  expressed,  the  endea- 
vour to  prove  which  reduces  you  to  the  greatest  perplexities? 
For  you  said  that  God  had  no  body,  but  something  like  body; 
and  no  blood,  but  something  like  blood. 

XXV.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  among  you,  when  you  assert 
anything  that  has  no  resemblance  to  truth,  and  wish  to  avoid 
reprehension,  to  advance  something  else  which  is  absolutely  and 
utterly  impossible,  in  order  that  it  may  seem  to  yoiu:  adversaries 
better  to  grant  that  point  which  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt, 
than  to  keep  on  pertinaciously  contradicting  you  on  every 
point :  like  Epicurus,  who,  when  he  found  that  if  his  atoms 
were  allowed  to  descend  by  their  own  weight,  our  actions 
could  not  be  in  our  own  power,  because  their  motions  would 
be  certain  and  necessary,  invented  an  expedient,  which  escaped 
Democritus,  to  avoid  necessity.  He  says,  that  when  the 
atoms  descend  by  their  omp  weight  and  gravity,  they  move 
a  little  obliquely.  Surely,  to  make  such  an  assertion  as  this 
is  what  one  ought  more  to  be  ashamed  of  than  the  ac- 
knowledging ourselves  unable  to  defend  the  proposition.  His 
practice  is  the  same  against  the  logicians^  who  say  that  in  all 
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propositions,  in  which  yes  or  no  is  required,  one  of  them 
must  be  true;  he  was  a&aid  that  if  this  were  granted,  theu^ 
in  such  a  proposition,  as  "  Epicurus  will  be  alive  or  dead  to- 
morrow," either  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  admitted ; 
therefore  he  absolutely  denied  the  necessity  of  yes  or  no. — 
Can  anything  show  stupidity  in  a  greater  degree  1  Zeno,^ 
being  pressed  by  Arcesiks,  who  pronoimced  all  things  to  be 
&.lse  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses,  said  that  some  things 
were  flEilse,  but  not  all.  Epicurus  was  a&aid  that,  if  any  one 
thing  seen  should  be  false^  nothing  could  be  true;  and  there- 
fore he  asserted  all  the  senses  to  be  infallible  directors  of 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  rash  than  this;  for  by  endea- 
vouring to  repel  a  light  stroke,  he  receives  a  heavy  blow.  On 
the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  Gfods,  he  falls  into  the  same 
errors.  Whilst  he  would  avoid  the  concretion  of  individual 
bodies,  lest  death  and  dissolution  should  be  the  consequence, 
he  denies  that  the  Grods  have  body,  but  says  they  have  some- 
thing like  body;  and  says  they  have  no  blood,  but  something 
like  blood. 

XXVI.  It  seems  an  unaccountable  thing  how  one  sooth^?  y 
sayer  can  refrain  from  laughing  when  he  sees  anothe^/Tt 
is  yet  a  greater  wonder  that  you  can  refrain  from  laughing 
amongst  yourselves.  It  is  no  bod^,  but  something  like  body ! 
I  could  understand  this  if  it  was  appHed  to  statues  made  of 
wax  or  clay;  but  in  regard  to  the  Deity  I  am  not  able  to 
discover  what  is  meant  by  a  quasi  body  or  quasi  blood. 
Nor  indeed  are  you,  Velleius,  though  you  will  not  confess 
so  much.  For  those  precepts  are  delivered  to  you  as  dic- 
tates, which  Epicurus  carelessly  blundered  out;  for  he 
boasted,  as  we  see  in  his- writings,  that  he  had  no  instructor; 
which  I  could  easily  believe'^  without  his  public  declaration 
of  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  could  believe  the  master  of 
a  very  bad  edifice,  if  he  were  to  boast  that  he  had  no  archi- 
tect but  himself:  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  Academy, 
nothing  of  the  Lyceum,  in  his  doctrine ;  nothing  but  puerili- 
ties. He  might  have  been  a  pupil  of  Xenocmtes.  Oh,  ye 
inmiortal  Gods,  what  a  teacher  was  he !  And  there  ai'e  those 
who  believe  that  he  actually  was  his  pupil:    but  he  says 

*  2ieno  here  mentioned  is  not  the  pamd  that  Cotta  spoke  of  before. 
This  was  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  The  other  was  an  Epicurean  philo- 
sopher, whom  he  had  heard  at  Athens. 
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otherwise ;  and  I  shall  give  more  credit  to  his  word  than  to 
another's.  He  confesses  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  a  certain  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  one  Pamphilus,  at  Samos;  for  he  lived  there, 
when  he  was  young,  with  his  &.ther  and  his  brothers.  His 
father,  Neocles,  was  a  farmer  in  those  parts;  but  as  the  fknn, 
I  suppose,  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  turned 
school-master ;  yet  Epicurus  treats  this  Platonic  philosopher 
with  wonderful  contempt,  so  fearful  was  he  that  it  should  be 
thought  he  had  ever  had  any  instruction.  But  it  is  well 
known  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Nausiphanes,  the  follower  of 
Democritusj  and  since  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  loaded  him 
with  insults  in  abundance.  If  he  never  heard  a  lecture  on 
these  Democritean  principles,  what  lectures  did  he  ever  hear? 
What  is  there  in  Epicurus's  physics  that  is  not  taken  from 
DemocrituB  ?  For  though  he  sdtered  some  things,  as  what  I 
mentioned  before  of  the  oblique  motions  of  the  atoms,  yet 
most  of  his  doctrines  are  the  same ;  his  atoms — ^his  vacuum 
— his  images — ^infinity  of  space — ^innumerable  worlds,  thefar 
rise  and  decay — and  almost  every  part  of  natiural  learning 
that  he  treats  o£ 

Now  do  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  quasi  body  and 
quasi  blood?  For  I  not  only  acknowledge  that  you  are  a 
better  judge  of  it  than  I  am,  but  I  can  bear  it  without  eoYj. 
If  any  sentiments,  indeed,  are  communicated  without  obscu- 
rity, what  is  there  that  Velleius  can  understand,  and  Cotta 
not  ?  I  know  what  body  is,  and  what  blood  is;  but  I  cannot 
possibly  find  out  the  meaning  of  quasi  body  and  quasi  blood. 
Not  that  you  intentionally  conceal  your  principles  from  me, 
as  Pythagoras  did  his  from  those  who  were  not  his  disciples; 
or  that  you  are  intentionally  obscure  like  Heraclitus.  But 
the  truth  is,  (which  I  may  venture  to  say  in  this  company,) 
you  do  not  understand  them  yourself. 

XXVII.  This,  I  perceive  is  what  you  contend  for,  that  the 
Grods  have  a  certain  figure  that  has  nothing  concrete,  nothing 
solid,  nothing  of  express  substance,  nothing  prominent  in  it; 
but  that  it  is  piu'e,  smooth,  and  traiisparent.  Let  us  suppose 
the  same  with  the  Venus  of  Cos,  which  is  not  a  body,  but  the 
representation  of  a  body;  nor  is  the  red,  which  is  drawn 
there  and  mixed  with  the  white,  real  blood,  but  a  certain  re- 
semblance of  blood;  so  in  Epicurus's  deity  there  is  no  real 
substance,  but  the  resemblance  of  substance. 
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Let  me  take  for  granted  that  which  is  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible ;  then  tell  me  what  are  the  lineaments  and  figures  of 
these  fetched  out  Deities.  Here  you  have  plenty  of  argu- 
ments, by  which  you  wbuW  fifoow  the  Gods  to  be  in  human 
form.  The  first  is,  that  our  minds  are  so  antidpated  and 
ipfepossessed,  that  whenever  we  think  of  a  Deity  the  human 
shape  occurs  to  us.  The  next  is,  that  as  the  diyine  nature 
excels  all  things,  so  it  ought  to  be  of  the  most  beaiitiM 
form,  and  there  is  no  form  more  beautiful  than  the  human; 
and  the  third  is,  that  reason  cannot  reiSide  in  any  other  shape. 

First,  let  us  consider  each  argument  separately.  You  seem 
to  me  to  assume  a  principle,  despotically  I  m&y  say,  that  has  ' 
no  manner  of  proi»biliiy  in  it.  Who  was  ever  so  blind,  in 
contemplating  these  subjects,  as  not  to  see  ih&t  the  Gods 
were  represented  in  human  form,  either  by  the  particular 
advice  of  wise  men,  who  thought  by  those  means  the  more 
easily  to  turn  the  minds  of  th6  ignorant  from  a  depravity  of 
manners,  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods;  or  through  superstition, 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  believing  that  when  they  were 
paying  adoration  to  these  images  they  were  approaching  the 
Gods  themselves.  These  conceits  were  not  a  little  improved 
by  the  poets,  painters,  and  artificers :  for  it  would  not  have 
been  very  easy  to  represent  the  Gods  planning  and  executing 
any  work  in  another  form ;  and  perhaps  this  opinion  arose 
from  the  idea  which  mankind  have  of  their  own  beauty. 
But  do  not  you,  who  are  so  great  an  adept  in  physics,  sed^ 
what  a  soothing  flatterer,  what  a  sort  of  procuress  nature  is 
to  herself?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  creature  on  the  land 
or  in  the  sea,  that  is  not  highly  delighted  with  its  own  formJJ 
If  it  were  not  so,  why  would  not  a  bull  become  enamoured  of 
a  mare,  or  a  horse  of  a  cow  1  Do  you  believe  an  eagle,  a  lion, 
or  a  dolphin,  prefer  any  shape  to  their  own?  If  nature, 
therefore,  has  instructed  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  nothing 
is  more  beautiful  than  man,  ndiat  wonder  is  it  that  we,  for 
that  reason,  should  imagine  the  Grods  are  of  the  human  form? 
Do  you  suppose,  if  beasts  were  endowed  with  reason,  that 
every  one  would  not  give  the  prize  of  beauty  to  his  own 
species? 

XXVIII.  Yet,  by  Hercules,  (I  speak  as  I  think,)  though 
I  am  fond  enough  of  myself,  I  dare  not  say  that  I  excel  in 
beauty  that  bull  which  carried  Europa.     For  the  question 
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here  is  not  concerning  our  genius  and  elocution,  but  our 
species  and  figure.  If  we  could  make  and  assume  to  our* 
selves  any  form,  would  you  be  unwilling  to  resemble  the  sea- 
triton,  as  he  is  painted  supported  swimming  on  sea-monsters 
whose  bodies  are  partly  human  ?  Here  I  touch  on  a  difficult 
point ;  for,  so  great  is  the  force  of  nature,  that  there  is  no 
man  who  would  not  choose  to  be  like  a  man;  nor,  indeed, 
any  ant  that  would  not  be  like  an  ant.  But  like  what  man  i 
For  how  few  can  pretend  to  beauty !  When  I  was  at  Athens, 
the  whole  flock  of  youths  afforded  scarcely  one.  You  laugh, 
I  see;  but  what  I  tell  you  is  the  truth.  Nay,  to  us,  who, 
after  the  examples  of  ancient  philosophers,  delight  in  boys^ 
defects  are  often  pleasing.  Alcseus  was  charmed  with  a  wart 
on  a  boy's  knuckle;  but  a  wart  is  a  blemish  on  the  body; 
yet  it  seemed  a  beauty  to  him.  Q.  Catulus,  my  friend  and 
colleague's  iOsither,  was  enamoured  with  your  fellow-citizen 
Eoscius,  on  whom  he  wrote  these  verses  : 

.  ''As  once  I  stood  to  hail  the  rising  day, 
Boscius,  appearing  on  the  left  I  spied : 
Forgive  me,  Gods,  if  I  presume  to  say. 
The  mortal's  beauty  with  th'  immortal  vied." 

Eoscius  more  beautiful  than  a  God  1  yet  he  was  then,  as  ho 
now  is,  squint-eyed.  But  what  signifies  that,  if  his  defects 
were  beauties  to  Catulus  1 

XXIX.  I  return  to  the  Gods.  Can  we  suppose  any  of 
them  to  be  squint-eyed,  or  even  to  have  a  cast  in  the  eye  1 
Have  they  any  warts  1  Are  any  of  them  hook-nosed,  flap- 
eared,  beetle-browed,  or  jolt-headed,  as  some  of  us  are  ?  Or 
are  they  free  from  imperfections  ?  Let  us  grant  you  that 
Are  they  all  alike  in  the  face  1  For  if  they  are  many,  then 
one  must  necessarily  be  more  beautiful  than  another,  and 
then  there  must  be  some  Deity  not  absolutely  most  beautifrd. 
Or  if  their  faces  are  all  alike,  there  would  be  an  Academy' 
in  heaven ;  for  if  one  God  does  not  differ  from  another,  there 
is  no  possibihty  of  knowing  or  distinguishing  them. 

What  if  your  assertion,  Velleius,  proves  absolutely  false, 
that  no  form  occurs  to  us,  in  our  contemplations  on  the 
Deity,  but  the  human  1  Will  you,  notwithstanding  that, 
persist  in  the  defence  of  such  an  absurdity?    Supposing  that 

>  That  is,  there  would  he  the  same  uncertainty  in  heaven  as  is  among 
the  Academics. 
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form  occurs  to  us,  as  you  say  it  does,  and  we  know  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Vulcaii,  Apollo,  and  the  other 
deities,  by  the  countenance  which  painters  and  statuaries 
have  given  them;  and  not  only  by  their  countenances,  but 
by  their  decorations,  their  age,  and  attire,  yet  the  Egyptians, 
the  Syrians,  and  almost  all  barbarous  nations,*  are  without 
such  distinctions.  You  may  see  a  greater  regard  paid  by 
them  to  certain  beasts,  than  by  us  to  the  most  sacred  temples 
and  images  of  the  Gods ;  for  many  shrines  have  been  nfied, 
and  images  of  the  deities  have  been  carried  from  their  moist 
sacred  places  by  us;  but  we  never  heard  that  an  Egyptian 
offered  any  violence  to  a  crocodile,  an  ibis,  or  a  cat.  What 
do  you  think,  then  1  Do  not  the  Egyptians  esteem  their 
sacred  bull,  their  Apis,  as  a  deity?  Yes,  by  Hercules,  as 
certainly  as  you  do  om:  protectress  Juno,  whom  you  never 
behold,  even  in  your  dreams,  without  a  goatskin,  a  spear,  a 
shield,  and  broad  sandals.  But  the  Grecian  Juno  of  Argos„ 
and  the  Koman  Juno,  are  not  represented  in  this  manner;  so 
that  the  Grecians,  the  Lanuvinians,  and  we,  ascribe  different 
forms  to  Jimo ;  and  our  Capitoline  Jupiter  is  not  the  same 
with  the  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  Africans. 

XXX.  Therefore,  ought  not  a  natural  philosopher,  that  is, 
an  inquirer  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  to  be  ashamed  of 
seeking  a  testimony  to  truth  from  minds  prepossessed  by 
custom.  According  to  the  rule  you  have  laid  down,  it. may 
be  said  that  Jupiter  is  always  bcfarded,  Apollo  always  beard- 
less ;  that  Minerva  has  gray,  and  Neptune  azure  eyes ;  and, 
indeed,  we  must  then  honour  that  Vulcan  at  Athens,  made 
by  Alcamenes,  whose  lameness  through  his  thin  robes  appears 
to  be  no  deformity.  Shall  we,  therefore,  receive  a  lame  deity, 
because  we  have  such  an  account  of  him  ? 

Consider,  likewise,  that  the  (Jods  go  by  what  names  we 
give  them.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  as  many 
names  as  men  have  languages;  for  Vulcan  is.  not  called 
Vulcan  in  Italy,  Africa,  or  Spain ;  as  you  are  called  Velleius 
in  all  coimtries.  Besides,  the»  Gods  are  innumerable,  though 
the  list  of  their  names  is  of  no  great  length  even  in  the 
records  of  our  priests.  Have  they  no  names?  You  must 
necessarily  confess,  indeed,  they  have  none ;  for  what  occasion 
is  there  for  different  names,  if  their  persons  are  alike  ? 
1  Those  nations  which  were  neither  Greek  nor  Homan. 
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How  much  more  laudable  would  it  be,  Velleius,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  you  do  not  know  what  you  do  not  know,  than  to 
follow  a  man  whom  you  must  despise  ?  Do  you  think  the 
Deity  is  like  either  me  or  you  ?  You  do  not  really  think  ho 
is  like  either  of  us.  What  is  to  be  done  then  9  Shall  I  call 
the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  sky  a  Deity?  If  so,  they  are 
consequently  happy.  But  what  pleasures  can  they  enjoy? 
And  they  are  wise  too.  But  how  can  wisdom  reside  in, 
such  shapes?  These  are  your  own  principles.  Therefore, 
if  they  are  not  of  human  form,  as  I  have  proved,  and  if  you 
cannot  persuade  yourself  that  they  are  of  any  other,  why  ara 
you  cautious  of  denying  absolutely  the  being  of  any  Gods  ? 
You  dare  not  deny  it;  which  is  very  prudent  in  you,  though 
here  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  people,  but  of  the  Gods  them- 
selves. I  have  known  Epicureans  who  reverence*  even  the 
least  images  of  the  Gods,  though  I  perceive  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  some  that  Epicurus,  through  fear  of  offending 
against  the  Athenian  laws,  has  allowed  a  Deity  in  words  and 
destroyed  him  in  fact;  so  in  those  his  select  and  short 
sentences,  which  are  called  by  you  Kvpicu  Bo^aiy^  this,  I  think, 
is  the  first ;  "  that  being  which  is  happy  and  immortal,  is 
not  burdened  with  any  labour,  and  does  not  impose  any  on 
any  one  else." 

XXXI.  In  his  statement  of  this  sentence,  some  think  that 
he  avoided  speaking  clearly  on  purpose,  though  it  was  mani- 
festly without  design.  But  they  judge  ill  of  a  man  who  had 
not  the  least  art.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  that 
there  is  any  being  happy  and  immortal,  or  that  if  there  is 
any  being  happy,  he  must  likewise  be  immortal  They  do 
not  consider  that  he  speaks  here,  indeed,  ambiguously ;  but  in 
many  other  places,  both  he  and  Metrodorus  explain  them- 
selves as  clearly  as  you  have  done.  But  he  believed  there  are 
Gods;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  one  who  was  more  exceed- 
ingly afraid  of  what  he  declared  ought  to  be  no  objects  of 
fear — namely,  death  and  the  Gods;  with  the  apprehensions 
of  which  the  common  rank  of  people  are  very  littie  affected ; 
but  he  says  that  the  minds  of  all  mortals  are  terrified  by 
them.     Many  thousands  of  men  commit  robberies  in  the  &ce 

*  Sigilla  numerantes  is  the  common  reading ;  but  P.  Manucius  pro- 
poses verier anteSt  which  I  choose  as  the  better  of  the  two ;  and  in  which 
sense  I  have  translated  it.  3  Fundamental  doctrines. 
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of  death;  others  rifle  all  the  temples  they  can  get  into :  such 
as  these,  no  doubt,  must  be  greatly  terrified,  the  one  by  the 
fears  of  death,  and  the  others  by  the  fear  of  the  Gods. 

But  since  you  dare  not  (for  I  am  now  addressing  my  dis- 
course to  Epicurus  himself)  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Gods,  what  hinders  you  £rom  ascribing  a  divine  nature  to 
the  Sim,  the  world,  or  some  eternal  mind  ]  I  never,  says  he, 
saw  wisdom  and  a  rational  soul  in  any  but  a  human  form. 
What  I  did  you  ever  observe  anything  like  the  sun,  the 
moon,  or  the  five  moving  planets  ?  The  sun,  terminating  his  < 
course  in  two  extreme  parts  of  one  circle,^  finishes  his  annual 
revolutions.  The  moon,  receiving  her  light  fi-om  the  sim, 
completes  the  same'  course  in  the  space  of  a  month.  ^  The 
five  planets  in  the  same  circle,  some  nearer,  others  more 
remote  &om  the  earth,  begin  the  same  courses  together,  and 
finish  them  in  diflFerent  spaces  of  time.  Did  you  ever  observe 
anything  like  this^  Epicurus  1  So  that  according  to  you  there 
can  be  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars,^  because  nothing  can 
exist  but  what  we  have  touched  or  seen.'  What !  have  you 
ever  seen  the  Deity  himself?  Why  else  do  you  believe  there 
is  any  ?  If  this  doctrine  prevails,  we  must  reject  all  that 
history  relates  or  reason  discovers ;  and  the  people  who  in- 
habit inland  countries  must  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  sea.  This  is  so  narrow  a  way  of  thinkii^,  that  if  you 
had  been  bom  in  Seriphus,  and  never  had  been  from  out  of 
that  island,  whore  you  had  frequently  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  little  hares  and  loxes,  you  would  not,  therefore,  believe 
that  there  are  such  beasts  as  lions  and  panthers;  and  if 
any  one  should  describe  an  elephant  to  you,  you  would  think 
that  he  designed  to  laugh  at  you. 

XXXII.  You  indeed,  Velleius,  have  concluded  your  argu- 
ment, not  after  the  manner  of  your  own  sect,  but  of  the 
logicians,  to  which  your  people  are  utter  strangers.  You 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Grods  are  happy.  I  aUow 
it.  You  say  that  without  virtue  no  one  can  be  happy.  I 
wiUingly  concur  with  you  in  this  also.   You  likewise  say  that 

^  That  is,  tlie  zodiac 

>  The  moon,  as  well  as  the  sun,  is  indeed  in  the  zodiac,  bat  she  does 
not  measure  the  same  coarse  in  a  month.  She  moves  in  another  line  of 
the  zodiac  nearer  the  earth. 

'  According  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicnms,  none  of  these  bodies  them- 
•elreB  are  clearly  seen,  bat  simviacra  ex  corporibue  tffitientia. 
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virtue  cannot  reside  where  reason  is  not.  That  I  must  neces-> 
sarily  allow.  You  add,  moreover,  that  reason  cannot  exist 
but  in  a  human  form.  Who,  do  you  think,  will  admit  tha 
If  it  were  true,  what  occasion  was  there  to  come  so  gradual 
to  it  ?  And  to  what  purpose  ?  You  might  have  answered,  .c 
on  your  own  authority.  I  perceive  your  gradations  from 
happiness  to  virtue,  and  from  virtue  to  reason ;  but  how  do 
you  come  from  reason  to  human  form?  There,  indeed,  you 
do  not  descend  by  degrees,  but  precipitately. 

Nor  can  I  conceive  why  Epicurus  should  rather  say  the 
Gods  are  like  men,  than  that  men  are  like  the  Gods.  You 
ask  what  is  the  diflFerence;  for,  say  you,  if  this  is  like  that, 
that  is  like  this.  I  grant  it ;  but  this  I  assert,  that  the  Gods 
could  not  take  their  form  from  men;  for  the  Gods  always 
existed,  and  never  had  a  beginning,  if  they  are  to  exist 
eternally;  but  men  had  a  beginning;  therefox'e  that  form,  of 
which  the  immortal  Gods  are,  must  have  had  existence  before 
mankind;  consequentiy  the  Gods  should  not  be  said  to  be  of- 
himian  form,  but  our  form  should  be  called  divine.  However, 
let  this  be  as  you  will.  I  now  inquire  how  this  extraordinary 
good  fortune  came  about ;  for  you  deny  that  reason  had.  any 
share  in  the  formation  of  things.  But  still  what  was  this 
extraordinary  fortune?  Whence  proceeded  that  happy  con- 
course of  atoms,  which  gave  so  sudden  a  rise  to  men  in  the 
form  of  Gods  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  the  divine  seed  fell  from 
heaven  upon  earth,  and  that  men  sprung  up  in  the  likeness  of 
their  celestial  sires?  I  wish  you  would  assert  it;  for  I  should 
not  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  my  relation  to  the  Grods. 
But  you  say  nothing  like  it;  no,  our  resemblance  to  the  Gods, 
it  seems,  was  by  chance.  Must  I  now  seek  for  arguments  to 
refute  this  doctrine  seriously?  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  dis- 
cover what  is  true,  as  I  can  overthrow  what  is  &lse. 

XXXIII.  You  have  enumerated  with  so  ready  a  memory, 
and  so  copiously,  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  from  Thalea 
the  Milesian,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  that  I  am 
surprised  to  see  so  much  learning  in  a  Roman.  But  do  you 
think  they  were  all  madmen,  who  thought  that  a  Deity  could 
by  some  possibility  exist  without  hands  and  feet.  Does  not 
even  this  consideration  have  weight  with  you  when  you  con- 
sider what  is  the  use  and  advantage  of  limbs  in  men,  and 
lead  you  to  admit  that  the  Gods  have  no  need  of  them?  what 
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necessity  can  there  be  of  feet,  without  walking;  or  of  hands, 
i^  there  is  nothing  to  be  grasped?  The  same  may  be  asked 
^^  ^^he  other  j»rts  of  the  body,  in  which  nothing  is  vain, 
ix  »{iig  useless,  nothing  superfluous;  therefore  we  may  infer, 
thi,.  no  art  can  imitate  the  skill  of  nature.  Shall  the  Deity, 
then,  have  a  tongue,  and  not  speak;  teeth,  palate,  and  jaws, 
though  he  will  have  no  use  for  them.  Shall  the  members, 
which  nature  has  given  to  the  body  for  the  sake  of  generation, 
be  useless  to  the  Deity !  Nor  would  the  internal  parts  be 
less  superfluous  than  the  external.  What  comeliness  is  there 
in  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
abstracted  from  their  use?  I  mention  these  because  you 
place  them  in  the  Deity  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form. 

Depending  on  thefise  dreams,  not  only  Epicurus,  Metrodorus, 
and  HermachuB,  declaimed  against  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Empedocles,  but  that  little  harlot  Leontium  presumed  to 
write  against  Theophrastus;%  indeed,  she  had  a  neat  Attio 
style ;  but  yet,  to  think  of  her  arguing  against  Theophrastus ! 
So  much  did  the  garden  of  Epicurus*  abound  with  these 
liberties,  and  indeed,  you  are  always  complaining  against 
them.  Zeno  wrangled.  Why  need  I  mention  Albutius? 
Nothing  could  be  more  elegant  or  humane  than  Phsedrus; 
yet  a  sharp  expression  would  disgust  the  old  nian.  Epicurus 
treated  Aristotle  with  great  contumely.  He  foully  slandered 
Phsedo,  the  disciple  of  Soctates.  He  pelted  Timocrates,  the 
brother  of  his  companion  Metrodorus,  with  whole  volumes, 
because  he  disagreed  with  him  in  some  trifling  point  of  phi- 
losophy. He  was  ungrateful  even  to  Democritus,  whose 
follower  he  was;  and  his  master  Nausiphanes,  from  whom) 
he  learned  nothing,  had  no  better  treatment  from  him.  J   ^^ 

XXXIV.  Zeno  gave  abusive  language  not  only  to  those 
who  were  then  living,  as  Apollodoms,  Syllus,  and  the  rest ; 
but  he  Called  Socrates,  who  was  the  father  of  philosophy,  the 
Attic  buffoon ;  using  the  Latin  word  Scurra,  He  never  called 
Chrysippus-  by  any  name  but  Chesippus.  And  you  yourself 
a  little  before,  when  you  were  numbering  up  a  senate,  as  we 
may  call  Hiem,  of  philosophers,  scrupled  not  to  say  that  the 
most  eminent  men  talked  like  foolish  visionary  dotards.  Cer- 
tainly, therefore;  if  they  have  all  erred  in  regard  to  the  nature 
^  Epicnms  taught  his  disciples  in  a  garden. 

DB  KA7.  ETC.  D 
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of  the  Gods^  it  is  to  be  feared  there  are  no  such  beings.  What 
you  deliver  on  that  head  are  all  whimsical  notions,  and  not 
worthy  the  consideration  even  of  old  women.  For  you'  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  aware  what  a  task  you  (kaw  on 
yourselves,  if  you  shoidd  prevail  on  us  to  grant  that  the  same 
form  is  common  to  Gods  and  Men.  The  deity  would  Uien 
require  the  same  trouble  in  dressing,  and  the  same  care  ot 
the  body  that  mankind  does.  He  must  walk^  run,  lie  down, 
lean,  sit,  hold,  speak,  and  discourse.  You  need  not  be  told 
the  consequence  of  making,  the  Gods  male  and  female. 

Therefore  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  how  this  chief  <rf 
yours  came  to  entertain  these  strange  opinions.  But  you 
constantly  insist  on  the  certainty  of  this  tenet,  that  the  Deitj 
is  both  happy  and  immortal.  Supposing  he  is  so^  would  h^ 
happiness  be  less  perfect  if  he  had  not  two  feet?  Or  cannot 
that  blessedness  or  beatitude,  call  it  which  you  will  (they  fure 
both  harsh  terms,  but  we  must  molify  them  by  use),  can  it 
not,  I  say,  exist  in  that  sun,  o»  in  this  world,  or  in  some 
eternal  mind,  that  has  not  human  shape  or  limbs  ?  All  you 
say  against  it  is,  that  you  never  saw  any  happiness  in  the  son 
or  the  world.  What  then?  Did  you  ever  see  any  world  but 
this  ?  No,  you  will  say.  Why,  therefore,  do  you  presume  to 
assert  that  there  are  not  only  six  hundred  thousand  worlds^ 
but  that  they  are  innmnerable.  Eeason  tells  you  so.  Will 
not  reason  tell  you  likewise,  that  as,  in^  our  inquiries  into  the 
most  excellent  nature,  we  find  none  but  the  divine  nature  can 
be  happy  and  eternal,  so  the  same  divine  nature  surpasses  tm 
in  excellence  of  mind;  and,  as  in  mind,  so  in  body?  Why, 
therefore,  as  we  are  inferior  in  all  other  respects,  shpuld  we 
be  equal  in  form  ?  For  human  virtue  approaches  neazier  to 
the  divinity  than  human  form. 

XXXY.  To  return  to  the  subject  I  was  upon;  what  can  be 
more  childish  than  to  assert  that  there  are  no  such  creatttM 
as  are  generated  in  the  Bed  Sea  or  in  India?  The  mort 
curious  inquirer  caimot  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  tfaoso 
creatures,  which  inhabit  the  earth,  sea^  fens,  and  rivers;  axid 
shall  we  deny  the  existence  of  l^em,  because  we  never  saw 
them  ?  That  similitude,  which  you  are  so  very  fond  ci,  k 
nothing  to  the^  purpose.  Is  not  a  dog  like  a  wdf  ?  And,  m 
Ennius  says. 

The  monkey^  filthiest  beast^  how  like  to  man  I 
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Yet  they  diflfer  in  nature.  No  beast  hag  mpre  sagadty  than 
an  elephant;  yet  where  can  you  find  any  of  a  larger  size  ?  I 
am  speaking  here  of  beasts.  But  among  men,  do  we  not  see 
a  disparity  of  manners  in  persons  very  much  alike,  and  a 
similitude  of  manners  in  p^*sons  unlike  1  K  this  sort  of 
argument  were  once  to  prevail,  Velleius,  observe  what  it 
would  lead  to.  Tou  have  laid  it  down  as  certain  that  reason 
cannot  possibly  reside  in  any  but  the  human  form.  Another 
may  affirm  that  it  can  exist  in  none  but  a  terrestrial  being; 
in  none  but  a  being  that  is  bom,  that  grows  up,  and  receives 
instruction,  and  ^t  consists  of  a  soul  and  an  infirm  and 
perishable  body;  in  short,  in  none  but  a  mortal  man.  But 
if  you  decline  those  opinions,  why  should  a  single  form  dis- 
turb you  ?  Tou  perceive  that  man  is  possessed  of  reason  and 
understanding,  with  aU  the  infirmities  which  I  have  men- 
tioned interwoven  with  his  being;  abstracted  firom  which, 
you  nevertheless  know  God,  you  say,  if  the  lineaments  do  but 
remain.  This  is  not  talking  considerately,  but  at  a  venture; 
for  surely  you  did  not  think  what  an  incumbrance  anything 
superfluous  or  useless  is,  not  only  in  a  man,  but  a  tree.  How 
troublesome  it  is  to  have  a  finger  too  much  1  And  why  so? 
Because  neither  use  nor  ornament  requires  more  than  five ; 
but  your  Deity  has  not  only  a  finger  more  than  he  wants,  but 
a  h^Ay  a  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  a  paunch,  back,  hams,  hands, 
feet,  thighs,  and  legs.  Are  these  parts  necessary  to  immor- 
tahty  ?  Are  they  conducive  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity?  Is 
the  &ce  itself  of  use  ?  One  would  rather  say  so  of  the  brain, 
the  heart,  the  lights,  and  the  liver;  for  these  are  the  seats  of 
life.  The  features  of  the  &ce  conlxibute  nothing  to  the  pre- 
servation of  it. 

XXXVI.  You  censured  those,  who,  beholding  those  ex- 
odlent  and  stupendous  works,  the  world,  and  its  respective 
parts;  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  splendour  with 
which  they  are  adorned;  who,  contemplating  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars;  and  who,  observing  the  maturity  and  changes  of 
the  seasons,  and  vicissitudes  of  times,  inferred  &om  thence 
that  there  must  be  some  excellent  and  eminent  essence, 
that  originally  made,  and  still  moves,  directs,  and  governs 
them.  Suppose  they  should  mistake  in  their  conjecture,  yet 
I  see  what  tiiey  aim  at.  But  what  is  that  great  and  noble 
woric,  whidi  appears  to  you  to  be  the  effect  of  a  divine  mind, 

T^  9 
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and  from  which  you  conclude  that  there  are  Gods  ?  "  I  have," 
say  you,  "  a  certain  infonnation  of  a  Deity  imprinted  in  my 
mind."  Of  a  bearded  Jupiter,  I  suppose,  and  a  helmeted 
Minerva. 

But  do  you  really  imagine  them  to  be  such  ?  How  much 
better  are  the  notions  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  who  not  only 
believe  the  Deities  have  members  like  ours,  but  that  they 
make  use  of  them;  and  therefore  they  assign  them  a  bow  and 
arrows,  a  spear,  a  shield,  a  trident,  and  lightning;  and  tJbough 
they  (k)  not  behold  the  actions  of  the  Gods,  yet  they  cannot 
entertain  a  thought  of  a  Deity  doing  nothing.  The  Egyp- 
tians (so  mujch  ridiculed)  held  no  beasts  to  be  sacred,  except 
on  account  of  some  advantage  which  they  had  received  from 
them.  The  Ibis,  a  very  large  bird,  with  strong  legs,  and  a 
horny  long  beak,  destroys  a  great  number  of  serpents.  These 
birds  keep  Egypt  from  pestilential  diseases,  by  killing  and 
devouring  the  flying  serpents,  brought  from  the  deserts  of 
Lybia  by  the  south-west  wind ;  which  prevents  the  mischief 
that  may  attend  their  biting  while  alive,  or  any  infection  when 
dead.  I  could  speak  of  the  advantage  of  the  ichneumon,  the 
crocodile,  and  the  cat ;  but  I  am  unwilhng  to  be  tedious :  yet 
I  will  conclude  with  observing  that  tiie  barbarians  paid 
divine  honours  to  beasts,  because  of  the  benefits  they  re- 
ceived from  them;  whereas  your  Gods  not  only  confer  no 
benefit,  but  are  idle,  and  do  no  single  act  of  any  description 
whatever. 

XXXVII.  "  They  have  nothing  to  do,"  your  teacher  says. 
Epicurus  truly,  like  indolent  boys,  thinks  nothing  preferable 
to  idleness;  yet  those  very  boys,  when  they  have  an  holiday, 
entertain  themselves  in  some  sportive  exercise.  But  we  are 
to  suppose  the  Deity  in  such  an  inactive  state,  that  if  he 
should  move,  we  may  justly  fear  he  would  be  no  longer 
happy.  This  doctrine  divests  the  Gods  of  motion  and  opera- 
tion ;  besides,  it  encourages  men  to  be  lazy,  as  they  are  by  this 
taught  to  believe  that  the  least  labour  is  incompatible  evexi 
with  divine  felicity. 

But  let  it  be  as  you  would  have  it,  that  the  Deify  is  in- 
the  form  and  image  of  a  man.  Where  is  his  abode?  Where 
is  his  habitation?  Where  is  the  place  where  he  is  to  bd 
found  ?  What  is  his  course  of  life  ?  And  what  is  it  that 
constitutes  the  happiness  which  you  assert  that  he  enjoys  I 
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For  it  seems  necessary  that  a  being  who  is  to  be  happy,  must 
use  and  enjoy  what  belongs  to  him.  And  with  regard  to 
place,  even  those  natures  which  are  inanimate  have  each  their 
proper  stations  assigned  to  them :  so  that  the  earth  is  the 
lowest ;  theUf  water  is  next  above  the  ^irth ;  the  air  is  above 
the  water;  and  fire  has  the  highest  situation  of  all  allotted  to 
it  Some  creatures  inhabit  the  earthy  some  the  water^  and 
some,  of  an  amphibious  nature,  live  in  both.  There  are  some^ 
also,  which  are  thought  to  be  bom  in  fire,  and  which  often 
appear  fluttering  m  burning  furnaces. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  ask  you.  Where  is  the  habi- 
tation of  your  deity  ?  Secondly,  What  motive  is  it  that 
stirs  him  from  his  place,  supposing  he  ever  moves?  And 
lastly,  since  it  is  peculiar  to  animated  beings  to  have  an 
inclination  to  something  that  is  agreeable  to  their  several 
natures,  what  is  it  that  the  Deity  affects,  and  to  what  purpose 
does  he  exert  the  motion  of  his  mind  and  reason  1  In  short, 
how  is. he  happy,  how  eternal?  Whichever  of  these  points 
you  touch  upon,  I  am  afraid  you  will  come  lamely  off.  For 
there  is  never  a  proper  end  to  reasoning  which  proceeds  on  a 
false  foundation;  for  you  asserted  likewise  that  the  form  of 
the  Deity  is  perceptible  by  the  mind,  but  not  by  sense;  that 
it  is- neither  solid,  nor  invariable  in  number;  that  it  is  to  be 
discerned  by  similitude  and  transition,  and  that  a  constant 
supply  of *images  is  perpetually  flowing  on  from  innumerable 
atoms,  on  which  our  minds  are  intent;^  so  that  we  firom  that 
conclude  that  divine  nature  to  be  happy  and  everlasting. 

XXXVIII.  What,  in  the  name  of  those  Deities,  concerning 
whom  we  are  now  disputing,  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  For 
if  they  exist  only  in  thought,  and  have  no  solidity  nor  sub- 
stance, what  difference  can  there  be  between  thinking  of  a 
Hippocentaur,  and  thinking  of  a  Deity?  Other  philosophers 
call  every  such  conformation  of  the  mind  a  vain  motion;  but 
you  term  it  '^  the  approach  and  entrance  of  images  into  the 
mind."  Thus,  when  I  imagine  that  I  behold  T.  Gracchus 
haranguing  the  people  in  the  capitol,  and  collecting  their 
suffrages  concerning  M.  Octavius,  I  call  that  a  vain  motion 
of  the  mind;  but  you  affirm  that  the  images  of  Gracchus  and 
Octavius  are  present,  which  are  only  conveyed  to  my  mind 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  capitol.  The  case  is  the  same, 
you  say,  in  regard  to  the  Deity,  with  the  frequent  representation 
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of  which  the  mind  is  so  affected,  that  £rom  thence  it  may  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  Gods^  are  happy  and  etemaL 

Let  it  be  granted  that  there  are  images  by  which  the  mind 
is  affected,  yet  it  is  only  a  certain  form  that  occurs;  and 
why  must  that  form  be  pronounced  happy,  why  eternal  ¥ 
But  what  are  those  images  you  talk  of,  or  whence  do  they  pro- 
ceed ?  This  loose  manner  of  arguing  is  taken  from  Democri- 
tus ;  but  he  is  reproved  by  many  people  for  it;  nor  can  you 
derive  any  conclusions  from  it;  the  whole  system  is  weak  and 
imperfect.  For  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  the 
images  of  Homer,  Archiloohus,  Bomulus,  Numa,  Pythagoras, 
and  Plato,  should  come  into  my  mind;  and  yet  not  in  the 
form  in  which  they  existed?  How  therefor©  can  they  be 
those  persons  1  And  whose  images  are  they?  Aristotle  tells 
us  that  there  never  was  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  the  poet;" 
and  it  is  said  that  the  verse,  called  Orphic  verse,  was  the 
invention  of  Cercops,  a  Pythagorean;  yet  Orpheus,  that  is  to 
say,  the  image  of  him,  as  you  will  have  it,  often  runs  in  my 
head.  What  is  the  reason  that  I  entertain  one  idea  of  the 
figure  of  the  same  person,  and  you  another  ?  Why  do  we 
image  to  ourselves  such  things  as  never  had  any  existence, 
and  which  never  can  have,  such  as  Scyllas  and  Clmnseras  ? 
Why  do  we  frame  ideas  of  men,  coimtries,  and  dties,  which 
we  never  saw  ?  How  is  it  that  the  very  first  moment  that  I 
choose  I  can  form  representations  of  them  in  my  mind?  How 
is  it  that  they  come  to  me,  even  in  my  sleep,  without  being 
oa]led  or  sought  after  ? 

XXXIX.  The  whole  affair,  Velleius,  is  ridiculous.  You  do 
not  impose  images  on  our  eyes  only,  but  on  our  mind& 
Such  is  the  privilege  which  you  have  assumed  of  talking 
nonsense  with  impimity.  But  there  is,  you  say,  a  transi- 
tion of  images  flowing  on  in  great  crowds  in  such'  a  way, 
that  out  of  many  some  one  at  least  must  be  perceived !  I 
.should  be  ashamed  of  my  incapacity  to  imderstand  this  if 

^  By  the  word  DeuSt  as  often  used  by  our  author,  we  are  to  under- 
stand all  the  Gods  in  that  theology  then  treated  of,  and  not  a  single 
personal  Deity. 

>  The  best  conunentators  on  this  passage  agree,  that  Cicero  does  not 
mean  that  Aristotle  affirmed  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Orpheus* 
but  that  there  was  no  such  poet,  and  iJiat  the  verse  called  Orphic  was 
said  to  be  the  invention  of  another.  The  passage  of  Aristotle  to  wl^ch 
Cioero  here  alludes,  has,  as  Dr.  Dayis  obseryes,  been  long  lost. 
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you,  who  assert  it,  could  compreliend  it  yourselves;  for  how 
do  you  prove  that  these  images  are  continued  in  uninter- 
rupted motion  ?  Or,  if  uninterrupted,  stilt  how  do  you  prove 
them  to  be  eternal  ?  There  is  a  constant  supply,  you  say,  of 
innumerable  atoms.  But  must  they,  for  that  reason,  be  all 
eternal  ?  To  elude  this,  you  have  recourse  to  equilibration, 
(for  so,  with  your  leave,  I  wQl  call  your  Icrovofita,)*  and  say,  that 
as  there  is  a  sort  of  nature  mortal,  so  there  must  also  be  a 
sort  which  is  immortal;  by  the  same  rule,  as  there  are  men 
mortal,  there  are  men  immortal;  and  as  some  arise  from  the 
earth,  some  must  arise  from  the  water  also ;  and  as  there  are 
causes  which  destroy,  there  must  likewise  be  causes  which  pre* 
serve.  Be  it  as  you  say ;  but  let  those  causes  preserve,  which 
have  existence  themselves;  I  cannot  conceive  these  your  Grods 
to  have  any.  But  how  does  all  this  &ce  of  things  arise  from 
atomic  corpuscles  ?  Were  there  any  such  atoms  (as  there  are 
not),  they  might  perhaps  impel  one  another,  and  be  jumbled 
together  in  tiheir  motion;  but  they  could  never  be  able  to 
impart  form,  or  figure,  or  colour,  or  animation,  so  that  you 
by  no  means  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  your  Deity. 

XL.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  his  happiness.  It  is  cer« 
tain,  that  without  virtue  there  can  be  no  happiness;  but 
virtue  consists  in  action:  now  your  Deity  does  nothing; 
therefore  he  is  void  of  virtue,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
happy.  What  sort  of  life  does  he  lead?  He  has  a  constant 
supply,  you  say,  of  good  things  without  any  intermixture  of 
bad.  What  are  those  good  things  ?  Sensual  pleasures,  no 
doubt;  for  you  know  no  delight  of  the  mind,  but  what  arises 
from  the  body,  and  returns  to  it.  I  do  not  suppose,  Velleius, 
that  you  are  like  some  of  the  Epicureans,  who  are  ashamed 
of  those  expressions  of  Epicurus,*  in  which  he  openiy  avows 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  any  good  separate  from  wanton  and 
obscene  pleasures;  which,  without  a  blush,  he  names  dis- 
tinctly. What  food,  therefore,  what  drink,  what  variety  of 
music  or  flowers,  what  kind  of  pleasures  of  touch,  what  odours, 
will  you  oflfer  to  the  Gods  to  fill  them  with  pleasures  1  The 
poets  indeed  provide  them  with  banquets  of  nectar  and 

^  A  just  proportion  between  the  different  sorts  of  beings. 

■  Some  give  qtu>8  rum  pudeat  earum  Epicuri  vocum;  but  the  best 
copies  have  not  nan;  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  Cotta  to  say  quoa 
turn  pudeatf  for  he  throughout  represents  Velleius  as  a  perfect  Epicurean 
in  every  article. 
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ambrosia,  and  a  Hebe  or  a  Ganymede  to  serve  up  the  cup.  But 
Yf)mt  is  it,  Epicurus,  tbat  you  do  for  them?  For  I  do  not 
see  from  whence  your  Deity  should  have  those  things,  nor 
how  he  could  use  them.  Therefore  the  nature  of  man  is 
better  constituted  for  a  happy  life,  than  the  nature  of  the 
Gods,  because  men  enjoy  various  kinds  of  pleasures;  but 
you  look  on  all  those  pleasures  as  superficial,  which  delist 
the  senses  only  by  a  titillation,  as  Epicurus  calls  it.  ;J''Wher8 
is  to  be  the  end  of  this  trifling?  Even  Philo,  who  followed 
the  Academy,  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  soft  and  luscious 
delights  of  the  Epicureans  despised;  for  with  his  admirable 
memory  he  perfectly  remembered  and  used  to  repeat  many 
sentences  of  Epicurus  in  the  very  words  in  which  they  were 
written.  He  likewise  used  to  quote  many,  which  were  more 
gross,  from  Metrodorus,  the  sage  colleague  of  Epicurus,  who 
blamed  his  brother  Timocrates,  because  he  would  not  allow 
that  everything  which  had  any  reference  to  a  happy  life  was 
to  be  measured  by  the  belly;  nor  has  he  said  this  once  only, 
but  often.  You  grant  what  I  say,  I  perceive ;  for  you  know 
it  to  be  true.  I  can  produce  the  books,  if  you  should  deny 
it;  but  I  am  not  now  reproving  you  for  referring  all  things 
to  the  standard  of  pleasure ;  that  is  another  question.  What 
I  am  now  showing  is,  that  your  Gods  are  destitute  of  pleasure; 
and  therefore,  according  to  your  own  manner  of  reasonings 
they  are  not  happy. 

XLI.  $ut  they  are  free  from  pain.  Is  that  sufficient  for 
beings,  who  are  supposed  to  enjoy  all  good  things  .and  the 
most  supreme  felicity?  The  Deity,  they  say,  is  constantly 
mediiating  on  his  own  happiness,  for  he  has  no  other  idea 
which  can  possibly  occupy  his  mind.  Consider  a  little ;  reflect 
what  a  figure  the  Deity  would  make,  if  he  were  to  be  idly 
thinking  of  nothing  through  all  eternity  but,  "  it  is  very  well 
with  me,  and  I  am  happy;"  nor  do  I  see  why  this  happy 
Deity  should  not  fear  being  destroyed,  sijiice  without  any  in- 
termission he  is  driven  and  agitated  by  an  everlasting  incursion 
of  atoms,  and  since  images  are  constantly  flowing  off  from 
hina.    Your  Deity  therefore  is  neither  happy  nor  etemaL 

Epicurus,  it  seems,  has  written  books  concerning  sanctity 
and  piety  towards  the  Gods.  But  how  does  he  speak  on  these 
subjects?  You  would  say  that  you  were  listening  to  Conm- 
canius  or  Scccvola,  the  high  priests,  and  not  to  a  man  wbo 
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tore  up  all'  religion  by  the  roots,  and  who  overthrew  the 
temples  and  altars  of  the  immortal  Gods;  not,  indeed,  with 
hands,  like  Xerxes,  but  with  arguments;  for,  what  reason  is 
there  for  your  saying  that  men  ought  to  worship  the  Gods, 
when  the  Gods  not  only  do  not  regard  men,  but  are  entirely 
careless  of  everything,  and  absolutely  do  nothing  at  alii 

But  they  are,  you  say,  of  so  glorious  and  excellent  a  nature, 
that  a  wise  man  is  induced  by  their  excellence  to  adore  them. 
Can  there  be  any  glory  or  excellence  in  that  nature,  which 
only  contemplates  its  own  happiness,  and  neither  will  do,  nor 
does,  nor  ever  did  anything?  Besides,  what  piety  is  due  to  a 
being  from  whom  you  receive  nothing?  Or  how  can  you,  or 
any  one  else,  be  indebted  to  him  who  bestows  no  benefits? 
For  piety  is  only  justice  towards  the  Gods;  but  what  right 
have  they  to  it,  when  there  is  no  communication  whatever 
between  the  Gods  and  men  ?  And  sanctity  is  the  knowledge 
of  how  we  ought  to  worship  them ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
why  they  are  to  be  worshipped,  if  we  are  neither  to  receive  or 
expect  any  good  from  them. 

XLII.  And  why  should  we  worship  them  from  an  admira- 
tion only  of  that  nature,  in  which  we  can  behold  nothing 
excellent?  and  as  for  that  freedom  from  superstition,  which 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  so  much,  it  is  easy  to  be 
free  from  that  feeling  when  you  have  renounced  all  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  Gods.  Unless,  indeed,  you  imagine  that 
Diagoras  or  Theodorus,  who  absolutely  denied  the  being  of 
the  Gk)ds,  could  possibly  be  superstitious.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  even  Protagoras  could,  who  doubted  whether  there  were 
Gods  or  not.  The  opinions  of  these  philosophers  are  not  only 
destructive  of  superstition,  which  arises  from  a  vain  fear  of  the 
Gods,  but  of  religion  also,  which  consists  in  a  pious  adoration 
of  them. 

What  think  you  of  those,  who  have  asserted  that  the  whole 
doctrine  concerning  the  immortal  Gods  was  the  invention  of 
politicians,  whose  view  was  to  govern  that  part  of  the  com- 
mimity  by  religion,  which  reason  could  not  influence?  Are 
not  their  opinions  subversive  of  all  religion  ?  Or  what  religion 
did  Prodicus  the  Chian  leave  to  men,  who  held  that  every- 
thing beneficial  to  human  life  should  be  numbered  amongst 
the  Grods?  Were  not  they  likewise  void  of  religion,  who 
taught  that  the  Deities,  at  present  the  object  of  our  prayers 
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and  adoration^  were  valiant^  illustrious  and  might  j  men,  who 
arose  to  divinity  after  death  ?  Euhemerus,  whom  our  Ennius 
translated,  and  followed  more  than  other  authors,  has  par- 
ticularly adyanced  this  doctrine,  and  treated  of  the  deaths  and 
burials  of  the  Gods ;  can  he  then  be  said  to  have  confirmed 
religion,  or  rather  to  have  totally  subverted  it?  I  idiall  say 
nothing  of  that  sacred  and  august  Eleusina,  into  whose 
mysteries  the  most  distant  nations  were  initiated,  noF  of  tiie 
solemnities  in  Samothrace,  or  in  Lenmos,  secretly  resovied  to 
by  night,  and  surrounded  by  thick  and  shady  groves;  whieh, 
if  they  were  properly  explained,  and  reduced  to  reasonable 
principles,  would  rather  explain  the  nature  of  things^  than 
discover  ihe  knowledge  of  the  Gods. 

XLIII.  Even  that  great  man  Democritus,  from  whose 
foimtains  Epicurus  watered  his  little  garden,  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  inferior  to  his  usual  acuteness  when  speaking  about 
the  nature  of  the  Gods.  For  at  one  time  he  thinks,  that  there 
are  images  endowed  with  divinity,  inherent  in  the  universality 
of  things ;  at  another,  that  the  principles  and  minds  contained 
in  the  imiverse  are  Gods;  then  he  attributes  divinity  to 
animated  images,  employing  themselves  in  doing  us  good  or 
harm ;  and  lastly,  he  speaks  of  certain  images  of  such  vast 
extent  that  they  encompass  the  whole  outside  of  the  imiverse; 
all  which  opinions  are  more  worthy  of  the  country^  of  Demo- 
critus  than  of  Democritus  himself;  for  who  can  frame  in  his 
mind  any  ideas  of  sUch  images  ?  Who  can  admire  them?  Who 
€an  think  they  merit  a  religious  adoration? 

But  Epicurus,  when  he  divests  the  Gods  of  the  power  of 
doing  good,  extirpates  all  religion  from  the  minds  of  men;  for 
though  he  says  the  divine  nature  is  the  best  and  the  most 
excellent  of  all  natures,  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  susceptible 
of  any  benevolence;  by  which  he  destroys  the  chief  and 
peculiar  attribute  of  the  most  perfect  being ;  for  what  is  better 
and  more  excellent  than  goodness  and  beneficence  ?  To  refuse 
your  Gods  that  quality,  is  to  say  that  no  man  is  any  oljeet  of 
their  favour,  and  no  Gods  either;  that  they  neither  love  nor 
esteem  any  one ;  in  short,  that  they  not  only  give  themselves 
no  trouble  about  us,  but  even  look  on  each  other  with  the 
greatest  indifierence. 

^  His  country  was  Abdera,  the  natives  of  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  stupidity. 
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XLIY.  How  much  mote  reasonable  is  the  doctiine  of  the 
Stoics^  whom  jou  censure?    It  is  one  of-  their  maxims,  that 
the  wise  are  Mends  to  the  wiee,  though  tmknown  to  each 
other;  for  as  nothing  is  more  amiable  than  virtae^  he  who 
possesses  it  is  worthy  our  loye^  to  whatever  countiy  he  be- 
longs.    But  what  eyils  do  your  principles  bring,  when  you 
make  good  actions  ahd  benevolence  the  marks  of  imbecility  ? 
For,  not  to  mention  the  power  and  nature  of  the  Grods,  you 
hold  that  even  men,  if  they  had  no  need  of  mutual  assistance, 
would  be  neither  courteous  nor  beneficent.      Is  there  no 
natural  charity  in  the  dispositions  of  good  men  1    The  very 
name  of  love,  from  which  friendship  is  derived,  is  dear  to  men  ;* 
and  if  friendship  is  to  centre  in  our  own  advantage  only, 
without  regard  to  him  whom  we  esteem  a  friend,  it  cannot  be 
called  friendship,  but  a  sort  of  traffic  for  our  own  profit. 
Fastmies,  lands,  and  herds  of  cattle,  are  valued  in  the  same 
manner  on  accoimt  of  the  profit  we  gather  from  liiem ;  but 
charity  and  friendship  expect  no  return.     How  much  more 
reason  have  we  to  think  that  the  Gods,  who  want  nothing, 
should  love  each  other,  and  employ  themselves  about  us !    If  • 
it  were  not  so,  why  should  we  pray  to,  or  adore  them?     Why 
do  the  priests  preside  over  the  altars,  and  the  augurs  over  the 
auspices?    What  have  we  to  ask  of  the  Gods,  and  why  do  we 
prefer  our  vows  to  them  ? 

But  Epicurus,  you  say,  has  written  a  book  concerning 
sanctity.  A  trifling  performance  by  a  man  whose  wit  is  not 
so  remarkable  in  it,  as  the  unrestrained  licence  of  writing 
which  he  has  permitted  himself;  for  what  sanctity  can  there 
be  if  the  Gods  take  no  care  of  himian  affidrs?  Or  how  can 
that  nature  be  called  animated,  which  neither  regards  nor 
performs  anything?  Therefore  our  fiiend  Posidonius  has  well 
observed,  in  his  fifth  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  that 
Epicurus  believed  there  were  no  Grods,  and  that  what  he  had 
said  about  the  immortal  Gods  was  only  said  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  unpopularity.  He  could  not  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  the  Deity  has  only  the  outward  features  of  a  simple 
mortal,  without  any  real  solidity;  that  he  has  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  man,  without  the  least  power  to  use  them;  a  certain 

^  TMb  passage  will  not  admit  of  a  translation  answerable  to  the  sense 
of  the  original.  Cicero  says  the  word  amicitia  (friendship)  is  derived 
from  amor  (lore  or  affection). 
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unsubstantial  pellucid  being,  neither  fiivourable  nor  beneficial 
to  any  one,  neither  regarding  nor  doing  anything :  there  can 
be  no  such  being  in  nature ;  and  as  Epicurus  said  this  plainly^ 
he  allows  the  Gods  in  words,  and  destroys  them  in  fact ;  and 
if  the  Deity  is  truly  such  a  being  that  he  shows  no  favour, 
no  benevolence  to  mankind,  away  with  him  1  For  why  should 
I  entreat  him  to  be  propitious  1  He  can  be  propitious  to 
none,  since,  as  you  say,  all  his  fiivour  and  benevolence  are  the 
effects  of  imbecility. 


BOOK  II. 

I.  When  Cotta  had  thus  concluded,  Velleius  replied,  I  cer- 
tainly was  inconsiderate  to  engage  in  argument  with  an  Aca- 
demician who  is  likewise  a  rhetorician;  I  should  not  have 
feared  an  Academician  without  eloquence,  nor  a  rhetorician 
without  that  philosophy,  however  eloquent  he  might  be ;  for 
I  am  never  puzzled  by  an  empty  flow  of  words,  nor  by  the 
most  subtle  reasonings  delivered  without  any  grace  of  oratory. 
But  you,  Cotta,  have  excelled  in  both.  You  only  wanted  the 
assembly  and  the  judges.  However,  enough  of  this  at  pre- 
sent. Now  let  us  hear  what  Lucilius  has  to  say,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  him. 

I  had  much  rather,  says  Balbus,  hear  Cotta  resume  his  dis- 
course, and  demonstrate  the  true  Gods  with  the  same  eloquencia 
which  he  made  use  of  to  explode  the  false ;  for  on  such  a  sub- 
ject the  loose,  unsettled  doctrine  of  the  Academy  does  not 
become  a  philosopher,  a  priest,  a  Cotta,  whose  opinions  should 
be,  like  those  we  hold,  firm  and  certain.  Epicurus  has  been 
more  than  sufficiently  refuted;  but  I  would  willingly  hear 
your  own  sentiments,  Cotta.  .4 

Do  you  forget,  replies  Cotta,  what  I  at  first  said,  that  it 
is  easier  forme,  especially  on  this  point,  to  explain  what 
opinions  those  are  which  I  do  not  hold,  rather  than  what 
those  are  which  I  do?  Nay,  even  if  I  did  feel  some  cer- 
tainty on  any  particular  point,  yet.,  after  having  been  so 
diffuse  myself  already,  I  would  prefer  now  hearing  you 
speak  in  your  turn.  I  submit,  says  Balbus,  and  will  be 
as  brief  as  I  possibly  can;  for  as  you  have  confuted  the 
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errors  of  Epicurus,  my  part  in  the  dispute  will  be  the  shorter. 
Our  sect  divide  the  whole  question  concerning  the  immortal 
Oods  into  four  parts.  First,  they  prove  that  there  are  Gods ; 
secondly,  of  what  character  and  nature  they  are ;  thirdly,  that 
the  universe  is  governed  by  them;  and  lastly,  that  they 
exercise  a  superintendence  over  human  afl^rs.  But  in  this 
present  discussion  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  two 
articles,  and  defer  the  third  and  fourth  till  another  oppor- 
tunity, as  they  require  more  time  to  discuss.  By  no  means,  ^ 
says  Cotta ;  for  we  have  time  enough  on  our  hands,  besides 
that  we  are  now  discussing  a  subject  which  should  be  pre-  —5 
ferred  even  to  serious  business.  *^ 

II.  The  first  point  then,  says  Lucilius,  I  think  needs  no  \     jt 
discourse  to  prove  it ;  for  what  can  be  so  plain  and  evident,  \    ^ 
when  we  behold  the  heavens,  and  contemplate  the  celestial 
bodies,  as  the  existence  of  some  supreme,  divine  intelligence, 
by  which  9,11  these  things  are  governed?     Were  it  otherwise, 
Ennius  would  not,  with  an  universal  approbation,  have  said. 

Look  up  to  the  refulgent  heaven  above. 
Which  all  men  call,  unanimously,  Jove. 

This  is  Jupiter,  the  governor  of  the  world,  who  rules  all  things 
with  his  nod,  and  is,  as  the  same  Ennius  adds, 

of  Gods  and  men  the  sire,' 

an  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  God.  And  if  any  one 
doubts  this,  I  really  do  not  understand  why  the  same  man 
may  not  also  doubt  whether  there  is  a  sun  or  not.  For 
what  can  possibly  be  more  evident  than  this?  And  if  it 
were  not  a  truth  universally  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men, 
the  belief  in  it  would  never  have  been  so  firm;  nor  would  it 
have  been,  as  it  is,  increased  by  length  of  years,  nor  would  it 
have  gathered  strength  and  stability  through  every  age. 
And  in  truth  we  see  that  other  opinions,  being  false  and 
groundless,  have  already  fallen  into  oblivion  by  lapse  of  time. 
Who  now  believes  in  Hippocentaurs  and  Chimeras?  Or 
what  old  woman  is  now  to  be  found  so  weak  and  ignorant, 
as  to  stand  in  fear  of  those  infernal  monsters  which  once  so 
terrified  mankind?     For  time  destroys  the  fictions  of  error 

1  This  manner  of  speaking  of  Jupiter  frequently  occurs  in  Homer, 

— — — —  rrariip  avdpQv  rt  $t&v  rt, 
and  has  been  used  by  Yirgil  and  other  poets  since  Ennius. 
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and  opinion,  while  it  confirms  the  determinations  of  nature 
and  of  truth.  And  therefore  it  is  that,  both  amongst  us  and 
amoi^st  other  nations,  sacred  institutions  and  the  divine 
worship  of  the  Gods  have  been  strengthened  and  improved 
from  time  to  time.  And  thus  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  ohaaoe 
or  folly,  but  to  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  Grods  them- 
selves. In  the  war  with  the  Latins,  when  A.  Posthumiusthe 
dictator  attacked  Octavius  Mamilius  the  Tusculan  ^t  B^illus, 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  our  army  on  horse- 
back; and  since  that  the  same  o£ipring  of  Tyndarus  gave 
notice  of  the  defeat  of  Perses;  for  as  P.  Vatienus,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  yoimg  man  of  that  name,  was  coming  in 
the  night  to  Rome  from  his  government  of  Reate,  two  young 
men  on  white  horses  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  king^ 
Perses  was  that  day  taken  prisoner.  This  news  he  carried  to 
the  senate,  who  immediately  threw  him  into  prison  for  speak- 
ing inconsiderately  on  a  state  afi^r ;  but  when  it  was  confirmed 
by  letters  from  Paullus,  he  was  recompensed  by  the  senate 
with  land  and  immunities.^  Nor  do  we  forget  when  the 
Locrians  defeated  the  people  of  Crotone,  in  a  great  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sagra,  that  it  was  known  the  same  day 
at  the  Olympic  Games.  The  voices  of  the  Fauns  have  been 
often  heard,  and  Deities  have  appeared  in  forms  so  visible, 
that  they  have  compelled  every  one  who  is  not  senseless  or 
hardened  in  impiety  to  confess  the  presence  of  the  Goda 

III.  What  do  predictions  and  foreknowledge  of  future  events 
indicate,  but  that  such  future  events  are  shown,  pointed  out, 
portended,  and  foretold  to  men?  From  whence  they  are 
called  omens,  signs,  portents,  prodigies.  But  though  we 
should  esteem  fibulous  what  is  said  of  Mopsus,*  Tiresias,* 

^  Perses,  or  Perseos,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  was  taken  by 
Cnseus  Octavius  the  praetor,  and  brought  as  prisoner  to  Paullus  JBmilius, 
B.0. 167. 

'  An  exemption  from  serving  in  the  wars,  and  from  paying  public 
taxes. 

*  Mopsus.  There  were  two  soothsayers  of  this  name :  the  first  was 
one  of  the  Lapithse,  son  of  Ampycus  and  Chloris ;  called  also  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  Hienantis ;  the  other  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  Mallus  in  Asia  Minor,  where  his  oracle  existed  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 

^  Tiresias  was  the  great  Theban  prophet  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
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Amphiaraus,^  Calchas,'  and  Helentus,'  (who  would  not  have 
been  delivered  down  to  ns  as  angora  even  in  feble,  if  their  art 
had  been  despised^)  may  we  not  be  sufficiently  apprised  of  the 
power  of  the  Gods  by  domestio  examples  ?  Will  not  the 
temerity  of  P.  Claudius,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  aflfect  us  ? 
who,  when  the  poultry  were  let  out  of  the  coop  and  woidd  not 
feed,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and,  joking 
even  upon  the  Gods,  said,  with  a  sneer,  Let  them  drink,  since 
they  will  not  eat;  which  piece  of  ridicule,  being  followed  by 
a  victory  over  his  fleet,  cost  him  many  tears,  and  brought 
great  calamity  on  the  Eoman  people.  Did  not  his  colleague 
Juniusf,  in  the  same  war,  lose  his  fleet  in  a  tempest  by  disre- 
garding the  auspices?  Claudius  therefore  was  condemned  by 
the  people;  and  Junius  killed  himself.  Coelius  says,  that 
P.  Flaminius,  from  his  neglect  of  religion,  fell  at  Thrasimenus; 
a  loss  which  the  public  severely  felt.  By  these  instances  of 
calamity  we  may  be  assured  that  Rome  owes  her  grandeur 
and  success  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  tenacious  of 
their  religious  duties;  and  if  we  compare  ourselves  to  our 
neighboiurs,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  infinitely  distinguished 
above  foreign  nations  by  our  zeal  for  religious  ceremonies, 
though  in  other  things  we  may  be  only  equal  to  them,  and 
in  other  respects  even  inferior  to  them. 

Ought  we  to  contemn  Attius  Navius's  stafl^  with  which  he 
divided  the  regions  of  the  vine  to  find  his  sowl*  I  should 
despise  it,  if  I  were  not  aware  that  king  Hostilius  had  carried 
on  most  important  wars  in  deference  to  kis  auguries ;  but  by 

1  Axnphiaraus  was  king  of  Argos ;  (he  had  been  one  of  the  Argonauts 
also.)  He  was  killed  after  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  join  in  by  the  treachery  of  Ms  wife  Eriphyle,  by 
the  earth  opening  and  swallowing  him  up  as  he  was  fleeing  from 
Peridymenns. 

*  Calchas  was  the  prophet  of  the  Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

'  Helenns  was  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  is  represented  as  a 
prophet  in  the  Philoctetes  of^Sophocles.  And  in  the  iBneid  he  is  also 
represented  as  king  of  part  of  Epirus,  and  as  predicting  to  iSneas  the 
dw&geiB  and  fortunes  which  awaited  him. 

^  l%is  short  passage  would  be  very  obscure  to  the  reader  without  an 
ezpUmation  from  another  of  Cicero's  treatises.  The  expression  here,  ad 
investigandum  miem  regiones  vmea  terminavit,  which  is  a  metaphor  too 
bold,  if  it  was  not  a  sort  of  augural  language,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  carelessness  in  our  great  author ;  for  Navius  did  not  divide 
the  r^ons,  as  he  calls  them,  of  the  vine  to  find  his  soWn  but  to  find 
a  grape. 
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the  negligence  of  our  nobility  the  discipline  of  the  augury  is 
now  omitted;  the  truth  of  the  auspices  despised,  and  only  a' 
mere  form  observed;  so  that  the  most  important  afibirs  of 
the  commonwealth,  even  the  wars,  on  which  the  public  safety 
depends,  are  conducted  without  any  auspices;  the  Peremnia* 
are  discussed;  no  part  of  the  Acumina^  performed;  no  select 
men  are  called  to  witness  to  the  military  testaments;'  our 
generals  now  begin  their  wars  as  soon  as  they  have  arranged 
the  Auspicia.  The  force  of  religion  was  so  great  amongst  our 
ancestors  that  some  of  their  commanders  have,  with  their 
feces  veiled,  and  with  the  solemn  formal  expressions  of  reli- 
gion, sacrificed  themselves  to  the  immortal  Gods  to  save  their 
country.*  I  coidd  mention  many  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies, 
and  many  answers  of  the  haruspices,  to  confirm  those  things^ 
which  ought  not  to  be  doubted. 

IV.  For  example;  our  augurs  and  the  Etrurian  haruspices 
saw  the  truth  of  their  art  established  when  P.  Scipio  and 
C.  Figulus  were  consuls;  for  as  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was 
a  second  time  consul,  wished  to  proceed  to  a  fresh  election, 
the  first  Rogator,*  as  he  was  collecting  the  suflOrages,  fell  down 
dead  on  the  spot.  Gracchus  nevertheless  went  on  with  the 
assembly,  but  perceiving  that  this  accident  had  a  religious 
influence  on  the  people,  he  brought  the  affair  before  the  ' 
senate.  The  senate  thought  fit  to  refer  it  to  those  who 
usually  took  cognizance  of  such  things.  The  haruspices  were 
called,  and  declared  that  the  man  who  had  acted  as  Rogator 
of  the  assembly,  had  no  right  to  do  so ;  to  which,  as  I  have 

'  The  Perenmia  were  a  sort  of  auspices  performed  just  before  the 
passing  a  river. 

^  The  Aciunina  were  a  military  auspices,  and  were  partly  performed 
on  the  point  of  a  spear,  from  which  they  were  called  Acumina. 

*  Those  were  called  testamenta  in  procinctu,  which  were  made  by 
soldiers  just  before  an  engagement,  in  the  presence  of  men  called  as 
witnesses. 

*  This  especially  refers  to  the  Decii,  one  of  whom  devoted  himself  for 
his  country  in  the  war  with  the  Latins,  b.o.  S40,  and  his  son  imitated 
the  action  in  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  b.o.  295.  Cicero  (Tusc.  i.  37) 
says  that  his  son  did  the  same  thing  hi  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  at  the 
battle  of  Asculum,  though  in  other  places  (De  Off.  iii.  4)  he  speaks  of 
only  two  Decii  as  having  signalized  themselves  in  this  manner.     . 

^  The  Bogator,  who  collected  the  votes,  and  pronounced  who  was  the 
person  chosen.  There  were  two  sorts  of  Bogators ;  one  was  the  ofiBcer 
here  mentioned,  and  the  other  was  the  Kogator,  or  speaker  of  the  whole 
assembly. 
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heard  my  fiither  say,  he  replied  with  great  warmth,  Have  I 
no  right,  who  am  consul,  and  augur,  and  &youred  hy  the 
Auspicia  ?  And  shall  you,  who  are  Tuscans  and  Barharians, 
pretend  that  you  have  authority  over  the  Eoman  Auspicia, 
and  a  right  to  give  judgment  in  matters  respecting  the  forma- 
lity of  our  assemblies  1  Therefore,  he  then  commanded  them 
to  withdraw;  but  not  long  afterwards  he  wrote  from  his 
province*  to  the  college  of  augurs,  acknowledging  that  in 
reading  the  books'  he  remembered  that  he  had  illegally 
chosen  a  place  for  his  tent  in  the  gardens  of  Scipio,  and  had 
afterwards  entered  the  Pomoerium,  in  order  to  hold  a  senate, 
but  that  in  repassing  the  same  Pomoerium  he  had  forgotten 
to  take  the  auspices;  and  that,  therefore,  the  consuls  had 
been  created  informally.  The  augurs  laid  tiie  case  before  the 
senate.  The  senate  decreed  that  they  shoidd  resign  their 
charge,  and  so  they  accordingly  abdicated.  What  greater 
example  need  we  seek  for)  The  wisest,  perhaps  the  most 
excellent  of  men,  chose  to  confess  his  &ult,  which  he  might 
have  concealed,  rather  than  leave  the  public  the  least  atom 
of  rehgiouB  guilt ;  and  the  consuls  chose  to  quit  the  highest 
office  in  the  state,  rather  than  fill  it  for  a  moment  in  defiance 
of  religion.     How  great  is  the  reputation  of  the  augurs ! 

And  is  not  the  art  of  the  soothsayers  divine  1  And  must 
not  every  one  who  sees  what  innumerable  instances  of  the 
same  kind  there  are,  confess  the  existence  of  the  Gods  I 
For  they  who  have  interpreters,  must  certainly  exist  them- 
selves; now,  there  are  interpreters  of  the  Gods;  there- 
fore we  must  allow  there  are  Grods.  But  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  all  predictions  are  not  accomplished.  We  may 
as  well  conclude  there  is  no  art  of  physic,  because  all  sick 
persons  do  not  recover.  The  Qods  show  us  signs  of  future 
events;  if  we  are  occasionally  deceived  in  the  results  it  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  but  to  the  con- 
jectures of  men.  All  nations  agree  that  there  sere  Gods; 
the  opinion  is  innate,  and  as  it  were  engraved  in  the  mindsr 
of  aU  men.  The  only  point  in  dispute  amongst  us  is,  what- 
they  are. 

V.  Their  existence  no  one  denies.  Cleanthes,  one  of  our 
sect,  imputes  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Gods  i» 

'  Which  was  Sardinia,  as  appears  from  one  of  Cicero's  epistles  to  his 
brother  Qointus.  '  Their  sacred  books  of  ceremonies. 
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implanted  iu'the  minds  of  men,  to  four  causes.  The  first  is 
that  which  I  just  now  mentioned,  the  foreknowledge  of 
future  things.  The  second  is,  the  great  advantages  which  w6 
enjoy  from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  and  the  abundance  of  various  benefits  of  other  kindsL 
The  third  cause  is  deduced  from  the  terror  with  whidb.  the 
mind  is  affected  by  thunder,  tempests,  storms^  snow,  bail^ 
devastation,  pestilence,  earthquakes  often  attended  with 
hideous  noises,  showers  of  stones,  and  rain  like  drops  of 
blood;  by  rocks  and  sudden  openings  of  the  earth;  by  mon-* 
strous  births  of  men  and  beasts ;  by  meteors  in  the  air,  and 
blazing  stars,  by  the  Greeks  called  cametce,  by  us  crinUcB,  the 
appearance  of  which,  in  the  late  Octavian  war,^  were  fore^ 
boders  of  great  calamities;  by  two  suns,  which,  as  I  have 
heard  my  &ther  say,  happened  in  the  consulate  of  TuditOAUS; 
and  Aquillius,  ^d  in  which  year  also  another  sun  (P» 
A&icanus)  was  extingui^ed.  These  things  terrified  man- 
kind, and  raised  in  them  a  Qrm  belief  of  the  existence  of  some- 
celestial  and  divine  power. 

His  fourth  cause,  and  that  the  strongest,  is  drawn  from  the 
regularity  of  the  motion  and  revolution  of  the  heavens,  the> 
distinctness,  variety,  beauty,  and  order  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
all  the  stars,  the  appearance  only  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
convince  us  they  are  not  the  effects  of  chance;  as  when  we 
enter  into  a  house,  or  school,  or  court,  and  observe  the  exact: 
order,  discipline,  and  method  of  it,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it 
is  so  regulated  without  a  cause,  but  must  conclude  that  there 
is  some  one  who  commands,  and  to  whom  obedience  is  paid; 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  thinking  that  the  won- 
derful motions,  revolutions,  and  order  of  those  many  and 
great  bodies,  no  part  of  which  is  impaired  by  the  coimtless 
and  infinite  succession  of  ages,  must  be  governed  and  directed 
by  some  supreme  intelligent  being. 

VI.  Chrysippus,  indeed,  had  a  very  penetrating  genius;  yet 
such  is  the  doctrine  which  he  delivers,  that  he  seems  rather 
to  have  been  instructed  by  nature,  than  to  owe  it  to  any  dis- 
covery of  his  own.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  there  is  anything  in  the, 
imiverse  which  no  himian  reason,  ability,  or  power  can  make, 
the  being  who  produced  it  must  certainly  be  preferable  to 
man;  now  celestial  bodies,  and  all  those  things  which  proceed 
1  The  war  between  Octavius  and  Ciima^  the  consnla. 
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in  mj  eternal  order,  cannot  be  made  by  man;  the  being 
who  made  them  is  iiierefore  preferable  to  man.  What  then 
is  that  being  but  a  God)  If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
Deity,  what  is  there  better  than  man,  since  he  only  is  pos- 
sessed of  reason,  the  most  excellent  of  all  things  t  But  it  is 
&  foolish  piece  of  vanity  in  man  to  think  there  is  nothing 
preferable  to  him;  there  is  therefore  something  preferable; 
consequently  there  is  certadnly  a  God." 

When  you  behold  a  large  and  beautiful  house,  surely  no 
one  can  persuade  you  it  was  built  for  mice  and  weasels^ 
though  you  do  not  see  the  master;  and  would  it  not,  there* 
fore,  be  most  manifest  folly  to  imagine  that  a  wotld  so  magni-' 
£centi[y  adorned,  with  such  an  immense  tariety  of  celestial 
bodies  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  and  that  the  vast  sizes  aj\d 
magnitude  of  the  sea  and  land,  were  intended  as  the  abode 
of  man,  and  not  as  the  mansion  of  the  immortal  Gods  ?  Do 
we  not  al^  plainly  see  this,  that  all  the  most  elevated  regions 
are  the  best,  and  that  the  earth,  is  the  lowest  region,  and 
is  surrounded  with  the  grossest  air?  so  that  as  we  perceive 
that  in  some  cities  and  countries,  the  capacities  of  men  are 
naturally  duller  from  the  thickness  of  the  climate,  so  man* 
kind  in  general  are  affected  by  the  heaviness  of  the  air  which 
surrounds  the  earth,  the  'grossest  region  of  the  world. 

Yet  even  from  this  inferior  inteUigencef  of  man  we  may 
discover  the  existence  of  some  intelligent  agent  that  is,  divine, 
and  wiser  than  ourselves;  for,  as  Socrates  says,  in  Xenophon, 
from  whence  had  man  Ms  portion  of  understanding  f  And, 
indeed,  if  any  one  were  to  push  his  inquiries  about  the 
moisture  and  heat  wliich  is  diffused  through  the  human 
body,  and  the  earthy  kind  of  solidity  existing  in  our  entrails, 
and  that  soul  by  which  we  breathe,  and  to  ask  whence  we 
derived  them,  it  would  be  plain  that  we  have  received  one 
thing  from  the  earth,  another  fit)m  liquid,  another  from  fire, 
fund  another  from  that  air  which  we  inhale  every  time  that 
we  breathe. 

VIL  But  where  did  we  find  that  which  excels  all  these 
things,  I  mean  reason,  or  (if  you  please,  in  other  terms)  the 
mind^  understanding,  thought,  prudence )  and  from  whence 
did  we  receive  iti  Shall  the  world  be  possessed  of  every 
other  perfection,  and  be  destitute  of  this  one,  which  is  the  most 
important  and  valuable  of  ail  ?  But  certainly  there  is  nothing 
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better,  or  more  excellent,  or  more  teautiful  than  the  world,  and 
not  only  there  is  nothing  better,  but  we  cannot  even  conceive 
anything  superior  to  it;  and  if  reason  and  wisdom  are  the 
greatest  of  sJl  perfections,  they  must  necessarily  be  a  part  of 
what  we  all  allow  to  be  the  most  excellent. 

Who  is  not  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  what  I  assert 
by  that  agreeable,  uniform,  and  continued  agreement  of  things 
in  the  universe  ?  Could  the  earth  at  one  season  be  adorned 
with  flowers,  at  another  be  covered  with  snow  ?  Or,  if  such 
a  number  of  things  regulated  their  own  changes,  could  the 
approach  and  retreat  of  the  sun  in  the  summer  and  winter 
soktices  be  so  regularly  known  and  calculated  ?  Could  the 
flux  ajad  reflux  of  the  sea  and  the  height  of  the  tides  be 
affected  by  the  increase  or  wane  of  the  moon  ?  Could  the 
difierent  courses  of  the  stars  be  preserved  by  the  uniform 
movement  of  the  whole  heaven  1  Could  these  things  subsist, 
I  say,  in  such  a  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  the  universe, 
without  the  continued  influence  of  a  divine  spirit  1 

If  these  points  are  handled  in  a  free  and  copious  manner, 
as  I  purpose  to  do,  they  will  be  less  liable  to  the  cavils  of  the 
Academics;  but  the  narrow,  confined  way  in  which  Zeno 
reasoned  upon  them,  laid  them  more  open  to  objection ;  for 
as  running  streams  are  seldom  or  never  tainted,  while  standing 
waters  easily  grow  corrupt,  so  a  fluency  of  expression  washes 
away  the  censures  of  the  caviller,  whUe  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  discoiuBe  which  is  too  concise  is  almost  defenceless;  for  the 
arguments  which  I  am  enlarging  upon  are  thus  briefly  laid 
down  by  Zeno : — 

VIII.  "  That  which  reasons,  is  superior  to  that  which  does 
not;  nothing  is  superior  to  the  world;  the  world,  therefore, 
reasons."  By  the  same  rule  the  world  may  be  proved  to  be 
wise,  happy,  and  eternal;  for  the  possession  of  all  these 
qualities  is  superior  to  the  want  of  them;  and  nothing  is 
superior  to  the  world;  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which 
argument  is,  that  the  world  therefore  is  a  Deity.  He  goes 
on,  "  No  part  of  anything  void  of  sense  is  capable  of  percep- 
tion; some  parts  of  the  world  have  perception;  the  world 
therefore  has  sense."  He  proceeds,  and  pursues  the  argument 
closely.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "that  is  destitute  itself  of  life 
and  reason,  can  generate  a  being  possessed  of  life  and  retison; 
but  the  world  does  generate  beings  possessed  of  life  and 
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reason ;  the  world  therefore  is  not  itself  destitute  of  life  cond 
reason." 

He  concludes  his  argument  in  his  usual  manner  with  & 
simile :  "  If  well-tuned  pipes  should  spring  out  of  the  olive, 
would  you  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  was  in  the 
olive-tree  itself  some  kind  of  skill  and  knowledge?  or  if  the 
plane-tree  could  produce  harmonious  lutes,  surely  you  would 
infer  on  the  same  principle  that  music  was  contained  in  the 
plane-tree.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  believe  the  world  is  a 
living  and  wise  being,  since  it  produces  living  and  wise  beings 
out  of  itself?" 

IX.  But  as  I  have  been  insensibly  led  into  a  length  of  dis*» 
course  beyond  my  first  design,  (for  I  said  that  as  the  existence 
of  the  Gods  was  evident  to  all,  there  was  no  need  of  any  long 
oration  to  prove  it,)  I  will  demonstrate' it. by  reasons  deduced 
&om  the  nature  of  things.  For  it  is  a  &ct,  that  all  beings 
which  take  nourishment  and  increase,  opntain  in  themselves 
a  power  of  natural  heat,  without  which  they  could  neither  be 
nourished  nor  increase.  For  everything  which  is  of  a  warm 
and  fiery  character  is  agitated  and  stirred  up  by  its  own 
motion.  But  that  which  is  nourished  and  grows  is  influenced 
by  a  certain  regular  and  equable  motion.  And  as  long  as 
^is  motion  remains  in  us,  so  long  does  sense  and  life  remain; 
but  the  moment  that  it  abates  and  is  extinguished,  we  our* 
selves  decay  and  perish. 

By  arguments  like  these,  Cleanthes  shows  how  great  is  the 
power  of  heat  in  all  bodies.  He  observes,  that  there  is  no 
food  so  gross  as  not  to  be  digested  in  a  night  and  a  day;  and 
that  even  in  the  excrementitious  parts,  which  nature  rejects, 
there  remains  a  heat  The  veins  and  arteries  seem,  by  their 
continual  quivering,  to  resemble  the  agitation  of  fire;  and  it 
has  often  been  observed  when  the  heart  of  an  animal  is  just 
plucked  firom  the  body,  that  it  palpitates  with  such  visible 
motion  as  to  resemble  the  rapidity  of  fire.  Everything; 
therefore,  that  has  life,  whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable, 
ow^  that  life  to  the  heat  inherent  in  it;  it  is  this  nature  of 
"  heat  which  contains  in  itself  the  vital  power  which  extends 
throughout  the  whole  world.  This  will  appear  more  clearly 
on  a  more  dose  explanation  of  this  fiery  quality,  which  per* 
vades  all  things. 

Every  division,  then,  of  the  world,  (and  I  shall  touch  upoa 
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ihe  most  confflderable,)  is  sustained  by  heat;  and  first  it  niaj 
be  observed  in  earthly  substances,  that  fire  is  product  from 
stones,  by  striking  or  rubbing  one  against  another;  that  "the 
warm  earth  smokes  "^  when  just  turned  up,  and  that  "v^ter  i9 
drawn  warm  from  well-springs;  and  this  is  most  especiallj 
the  case  in  the  winter  season,  because  there  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  heat  contained  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth;  and  this 
becomes  more  dense  in  the  winter,  and  on  that  account  con* 
fines  more  closely  the  innate  heat  which  is  discoverable  in  the 
earth. 

X.  It  would  require  a  long  dissertation,  and  many  reasons 
would  require  to  be  adduced,  to  show  that  all  the  seeds 
which  the  e&rth  conceives,  and  all  those  which  it  contains 
having  been  generated  from  itself,  and  fixed  in  roots  and 
trunks,  derive  all  their  origin  and  increase  from  the  tempe* 
rature  and  regulation  of  heat.  And  that  even  every  liquor 
has  a  mixture  of  heat  in  it  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  the 
effusion  of  water;  for  it  would  not  congeal  by  cold,  nor 
become  solid,  as  ice  or  snow,  and  return  again  to  its  natural 
state,  i^  it  were  not  that,  when  heat  is  appUed  to-it^  it  again 
becomes  liquefied  and  dissolved,  and  so  difiuses  itself. .  There* 
fore  by  northern  and  other  cold  winds  it  is  frossen  and 
Lardenii,  and  in  turn  it  dissolvea  and  melts  again  by  heat 
The  seas  likewise,  we  find,  when  agitated  by  winds,  grow 
warm,  so  that  from  this  &.ct  we  may  understand  that  there  is 
heat  included  in  that  vast  body  of  water;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  it  to  be  external  and  adventitious  heat,  but  such  as  is 
stirred  up  by  agitation  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  seas;  and 
the  same  thing  takes  place  with  respect  to  our  bodiesi,  which 
grow  warm  with  motion  and  exercise. 

And  the  very  air  itself,  which  indeed  is  the  coldest  element 
is  by  no  means  void  of  heat;  for  there  is  a  great  quaatiiyj 
arising  from  the  exhalations  of  water,  which  appears  to  be 
a  sort  of  steam  occasioned  by  its  internal  heat,  like  that 
of  boiling  liquors.  The  fourth  part  of  the  universe  is  entirely 
fire,  and  is  the  source  of  the  salutary  and  vital  heat  which 
is  found  in  the  rest.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  as 
an  parts  of  the  world  are  Isustained  by  heat,  the  world  itiadf 
also  has  mich  a  great  length  of  time  subsisted  from  the 

1  This,  in  the  original,  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  Latin  yezBe, 
■  ■  Terramfiimare  caleiUem, 
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cause ;  and  so  much  the  more  hecause  we.  ought  to  imderstand 
that  Ihat  hot  and  fiery  principle  is  so  difiused  over  universal 
nature,  that  there  is  contained  in  it  a  power  and  cause  of 
generation  and  procreation,  from  which  all  animate  heings 
and  all  those  creatures  of  the  vegetable  worlds  the  roots  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  earth,  must  inevitably  derive  their 
origin  and  their  increase. 

XJ.  It  is  nature  consequently  that  continues  and  preserves 
the  world;  and  that,  too,  a  nature  which  is  not  destitute  of 
sense  and  reason;  for  in  every  essence  that  is  not  simple,  but 
composed  of  several  parts,  there  must  be  some  predominant 
quality;  as  for  instance,  the  mind  in  man,  and  in  beasts  some- 
thing resembling  it ;  from  which  arise  all  the  appetites  and 
desires  for  anything.  As  for  trees,  and  all  the  vegetable  pro^ 
duce  of  the  earth,  it  is  thought  to  be  in  their  roots.  I  call  that 
the  predominant  quality,*  which  the  Greeks  call  'i^€fiovuc6v ; 
which  must  and  ought  to  be  the  most  excellent  quality,  wher- 
ever it  is  fo\md.  That,  therefore,  in  which  the  prevailing  quality 
of  all  nature  resided,  must  be  Ihe  most  exceUent  of  all  things 
and  most  worthy  of  the  power  and  preeminence  over  all  things. 

Now  we  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  being  that  is  not  a  part 
of  the  universe^  and  as  there  are  sense  and  reason  in  the  parts 
of  it,  there  miifit  therefore  be  these  qualities,  and  these  too 
in  a  ijQore  energetic  and  powerful  degree,  in  that  part  in  which 
tiie  predominant  quality  of  the  world  is  foimd.  The  world,^; 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  possessed  of  wisdom;  and  that 
element,  which  embraces  all  things,  must  excel  in  perfection 
of  reason.  The  world,  therefore,  is  a  God,  and  the  whole  power 
of  the  world  is  contained  in  that  divine  element. 

The  heat  also  of  the  world  is  more  pure,  clear,  and  lively, 
and  consequently  better  adapted  to  move  the  senses,  than  the 
heat  allotted  to  us;  and  it  vivifies  and  preserves  all  things 
within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  ahsurd^  therefore,  to  say  that  the  world,  which  is  endued 
with  a  perfect,  fi-ee,  pure,  spirituous  and  active  heat,  is  not 
sensitive,  since  by  this  heat  men  and  beasts  are  preserved, 
and  move,  and  think ;  more  espe^piilly  since  this  heat  of  the 

^  The  Latin  word  is  principatuSf  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  word  here,  used  by  Cicero;  by  which  is  to  be  understood  the 
superior,  the  most  preyailing  excellence  in  every  kind  and  species  of 
things  thzovgh  the  universe. 
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world  is  itself  the  sole  principle  of  agitation,  and  has  no 
external  impulse,  but  is  moved  spontaneously  j  for  what  can 
be  more  powerful  than  the  world,  which  moves  and  raises 
that  heat  by  which  it  subsists? 

XII.  For  let  us  listen  to  Plato,  who  is  regarded  as  a  God 
amongst  philosophers.  He  says  that  there  are  two  sorts  of 
motion,  one  innate  and  the  other  external;  and  that  that 
which  is  moved  spontaneously,  is  more  divine  than  that  which 
is  moved  by  another  power.  This  self-motion  he  places  in  the 
mind  alone,  and  concludes  that  the  first  principle  of  motion  is 
derived  from  the  mind.  Therefore,  since  all  motion  arises  from 
the  heat  of  the  world,  and  that  heat  is  not  moved  by  the  effect 
of  any  external  impidse,  but  of  its  own  accord,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  mind;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  world  is 
animated. 

On  such  reasoning  is  founded  this  opinion,  that  the  world 
is  possessed  of  understanding,  because  it  certainly  has  more 
perfections  in  itself  than  any  other  nature ;  for  as  there  is  no 
part  of  our  bodies  so  considerable  as  the  whole  of  us,  so  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  particular  portion  of  the  universe  equal 
in  magnitude  to  the  whole  of  it;  from  whence  it  follows,  that 
wisdom  must  be  an  attribute  of  the  world;  otherwise,  man, 
who  is  a  part  of  it,  and  possessed  of  reason,  would  be  superior 
to  the  entire  world. 

And  thus  if  we  proceed  from  the  first  rude  unfinished 
natures,  to  the  most  superior  and  perfect  ones,  we  shall  inevi- 
tably come  at  last  to  the  nature  of  the  Gods.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  we  observe  that  those  vegetables  which  are  produced 
out  of  the  earth  are  supported  by  natm^e,  and  she  gives  them 
no  further  supply  than  is  sufficient  to  preserve  them,  by 
nourishing  them  and  making  them  grow.  To  beasts  she  has 
given  sense  and  motion,  and  a  faculty  which  directs  them  to 
what  is  wholesome,  and  prompts  them  to  shun  what  is  noxious 
to  them.  On  man  she  has  conferred  a  greater  portion  of  her 
favour ;  inasmuch  as  she  has  added  reason,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  command  his  passions,  to  moderate  some,  and  to 
subdue  others.  ^ 

XIII.  In  the  fourth  ana  highest  degree  are  those  beings, 
which  are  naturally  wise  and  good,  who  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  existence  are  possessed  of  right  and  consistent  reason, 
which  we  must  consider  superior  to  man  and  deserving  to  be 
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attributed  to  a  God;  tliat  is  to  say,  to  the  ivorld :  in  which  it 
is  inevitable  that  that  perfect  and  complete  reason  should  be 
inherent.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  said  with 
justice,  that  there  is  any  arrangement  of  things  in  which  there 
cannot  be  something  entire  and  perfect.  For  as  in  a  vine  or 
in  beasts  we  see  that  nature,  if  not  prevented  by  some  superior 
violence,  proceeds  by  her  own  appropriate  path  to  her  destined 
end;  and  as  in  painting,  -architectiure,  and  the  other  arts, 
there  is  a  point  of  perfection,  which  is  attainable,  and  occa- 
sionally attained;  so  it  is  even  much  nlore  necessary  that  in 
iiniveiBal  nature  there  must  be  some  complete  and  perfect 
result  arrived  at.  Many  external  accidents  may  happen  to 
aU  other  natures  which  may  impede  their  progress  to  perfec- 
tion, but  nothing  can  hinder  universal  nature,  because  she  is 
herself  the  ruler  and  governor  of  all  other  natures.  That 
i;herefore  must  be  the  fourth  and  most  elevated  d^ee,  to 
which  no  other  power  can  approach. 

But  this  degree  is  that  on  which  the  nature  of  all  things  is 
placed;  and  since 'she  is  possessed  of  this,  and  she  presides 
over  all  things,  and  is  subject  to  no  possible  impediment,  the 
world  must  necessarily  be  an  intelligent,  and  even  a  wise 
being.  But  how  marvellously  great  is  the  ignorance  of  those 
men,  who  dispute  the  perfection  of  that  nature  which  encircles 
aU  things ;  or  who,  showing  it  to  be  infinitely  perfect,  yet 
deny  it  to  be  in  the  first  place  animated,  then  reasonable,  and 
lastly,  prudent  and  wise !  For  how  without  these  qualities 
could  it  be  infinitely  perfect  1  If  it  were  like  vegetables,  or 
eveii  like  beasts,  there  would  be  no  more  reason  for  thinking 
it  extremely  good  than  extremely  bad ;  and  if  it  were  possessed 
of  Teason,  and  had  not  wisdom  fix)m  the  b^inning,  the  world 
would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  man;  for  man  may  grow 
wise,  but  the  world,  if  it  were  destitute  of  wisdom  through  an 
infinite  space  of  time  past,  could  never  acquire  it.  Thus  it 
would  be  worse  than  man.  But  as  that  is  absurd  to  imagine, 
the  world  must  be  esteemed  wise  from  all  eternity,  and  con- 
jaeqnently  a  Deity ;  since  there  is  nothing  existing  that  is  not 
•defective,  except  the  universe,  which  is  well  provided  and 
ioUy  complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  numbers  and  parts. 

XIV.  For  Chrysippus  says,  very  acutely,  that  as  the  case 
is  made  for  the  buckler,  and  the  scabbard  for  the  sword, 
jK>  all  thingS;^  except  the  universe,  were  made  for  the  sake  of 
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Bomothing  else.  As  for  instance,  all  those  crops  and  fruits 
which  the  earth  produces  were  made  for  the  sake  of  animals, 
and  animals  for  man ;  as  the  horse  for  carrjing,  the  ox  for  the 
plough,  the  dog  for  hunting  and  for  a  guard.  But  man  him- 
self was  bom  to  contemplate  and  imitate  the  world;  being 
in  nowise  perfect,  but,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  particle  of 
perfection;  but  the  world,  as  it  comprehends  all,  and  as 
nothing  exists  that  is  not  contained  in  it^  is  entirely  perfect. 
In  what,  therefore,  can  it  be  defective,  since  it  is  perfects  It 
cannot  want  understanding  and  reason,  for  they  are  the  most 
desirable  of  all  qualities.  The  same  Chrysippus  observes  also, 
by  the  use  of  similitudes,  that  everything  in  its  kind^  wiieii 
arrived  at  maturity  and  perfection,  is  superior  to  that  whidi 
is  not ;  as  a  horse  to  a  colt,  a  dog  to  a  puppy,  and  a  man  to  a 
boy ;  so  whatever  is  best  in  the  whole  imiverse  must  exist  in 
some  complete  and  perfect  being.  But  nothing  is  more  pep- 
foct  than  the  world,  and  nothing  better  than  virtue.  "Virtue, 
therefore,  is  an  attribute  of  the  world.  But  human  nature  is 
not  perfect,  and  nevertheless  virtue  is  produced  in  it :  with 
how  much  greater  reason,  then,  do  we  conceive  it  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  world?  Therefore,  the  world  has  virtue,  and  it 
is  also  wise,  and  consequently  a  Deity. 

XV.  The  divinity  of  the  world  being  now  clearly  perceived, 
we  must  acknowledge  the  same  divinity  to  be  likewise  in  the 
stars,  which  are  formed  from  the  lightest  and  purest  part  of 
the  cether,  without  a  mixture  of  any  other  matter;  and,  being 
altogether  hot  and  transparent,  we  may  justly  say  they  have 
life,  sense,  and  understanding.  And  Cleanthes  thinks  that  it 
may  be  established  by  the  evidence  of  two  of  our  senses,  feel- 
ing and  seeing,  that  they  are  entirely  fiery  bodies;  for  the 
heat  and  brightness  of  the  sun  &r  exceed  any  other  fire,  inaa* 
much  as  it  CBJightens  the  whole  universe,  covering  such  a^vast 
extent  of  space,  and  its  power  is  such  that  we  perceive  that  it 
not  only  .warms,  but  often  even  bums:  neither  of  which  it 
could  do,  if  it  were  not  of  a  fiery  quality.  Since,  then,  says 
he,  the  sun  is  a  fiery  body,  and  is  nourished  by  the  vapours 
of  the  ocean,  (for  no  fire  can  continue  without  some  suste- 
nance,) it  must  be  either  like  that  fire  which  we  use  to  waim 
"oa  and  dress  our  food,  or  like  that  which  is  ccmtained  in  the 
bodies  of  animala 

And  this  fire,  which  the  convenience  of  life  requires,  is  tfaa 
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devourer  and  oonsumer  of  eveiythitig,  and  throws  into  con- 
fusion and  destroys  whatever  it  reaches.  On  the  contrary,  the 
corporeal  heat  is  fall  of  life,  and  salutary ;  and  viTifies,  pre- 
serves, cherishes,  increases,  and  sustains  all  things,  and  is 
productive  of  sense;  therefore,  says  he,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  of  these  fires  the  sun  is  like,  since  it  causes  all  things 
in  their  respective  Idnds  to  fLourisJi  and  arrive  to  maturity; 
and  as  the  fire  of  the  sun  is  like  that  which  is  contained  in  the- 
bodies  of  animated  beings,  the  sun  itself  must  likewise  be 
animated,  and  so  must  the  other  stars  also,  which  arise  cut  of 
the  celestial  ardour  that  we  call  the  sky  or  firmament. 

As,  then,  some  animals  are  generated  in  the  earth,  some  in 
the  water,  and  some  in  the  air,  Aristotle*  thinks  it  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  no  animal  is  formed  in  that  part  of  the  universe 
which  is  the  most  capable  to  produce  them.  But  the  stars 
are  situated  in  the  ethereal  space ;  and  as  this  is  an  element 
the  most  subtle,  whose  motion  is  continual,  and  whose  force 
does  not  decay,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  every  animated 
being  which  is  produced  in  it  miist  be  endowed  with  the 
quickest  sense  and  the  swiftest  motion.  The  stars  therefore 
being  there  generated,  it  is  a  natural  inference  to  suppose 
-them  endued  with  such  a  degree  of  sense  and  understanding 
as^laces  them  in  the  rank  of  Crods. 

XVI.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  who  inhabit 
countries  of  a  pure  clear  air,  have  a  quicker  apprehension, 
and  a  readier  genius,  than  those  who  live  in  a  ^qk  foggy 
dimate.  It  is  thbught  likewise,  that  the  nature  of  a  man*s 
diet  has  an  effect  on  the  mind ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
stars  are  possessed  of  an  excellent  understanifing^  inasmuch  as 
they  are  situated  in  the  ethereal  part  of  the  universe,  and  are  ^ 
^mri^lSSdL  by  the  vapours  of  the  earth  and  sea,  which  are 

"  by  their  l(mg  psaeage  to  the  heavens.     But  the  in- 

variable  order  and  regular  motion  of  the  stars  plainly  mani- 
fest their  sense  and  imderstanding ;  for  all  motion  which  seems 
to  be  conducted  with  reason  and  harmony,  supposes  an  in- 
telligent principle,  that  does  not  act  blindly,  or  inconsistently, 
or  at  random.  And  this  regularity  and  consistent-  course 
of  the  stars  fi:om  all  eternity  indicates  not  any  natural  order, 
for  it  is  pregnant  with  soimd  reason,  not  fortune  (for  fortune 
being  a  friend  to  change,  desittses  consisten(r)r).  It  follows^ 
1  The  passage  of  Aristotle,  to  which  Cicero  here  refers,  is  lost. 
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therefore,  that  they  move  spontaneously  by  their  own  sense 
aad  divinity. 

Aristotle  also  deserves  high  commendation  for  his  observa- 
tion, that  everything  that  moves  is  either  put  in  motion  by 
natural  impulse,  or  by  some  external  force,  or  of  its  own 
accord.  And  that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  all  the  stars  move ; 
but  that  those  things  which  are  moved  by  natural  impulse, 
are  either  borne  ^pwrnrftrff  by  their  weight,  or  upwards 
hj  their  lightness;  n^ffier  of  which  things  could  be  tie  case 
with  the  stars,  because  they  move  in  a  regular  circle  and 
orbit.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  there  is  some  superior  force 
which  causes  the  stars  to  be  moved  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
nature.  For  what  superior  force  can  there  be]  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  their  motion  must  be  voluntary.  And  who- 
ever is  convinced  of  this  must  discover  not  only  great  imo- 
lance,  but  great  impiety  likewise,  if  he  denies  the  existenoebf 
tne  iiods ;  nor  is  the  difference  great  w)^ether  a  man  denies 
their  existence,  or  deprives  them  of  all  design  and  action ;  for 
whatever  is  wholly  inactive  seems  to  meliot  to  exist  at  alL 
Their  existence,  therefore,  appears  so  plain,  that  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  man  in  his  senses  who  denies  it. 

XVII.  It  now  remains  that  we  consider  what  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gods.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  divert 
our  thoughts  and  judgment  from  the  information  of  our 
corporeal  sight,  and  the  view  of  objects  which  our  eyes  are 
accustomed  to :  and  it  is  this  difficulty  which  has  had  such  an 
influence  on  the  unearned,  and  on  philosophers*  also  who 
resembled  the  unlearned  multitude,  that  they  hava  been 
unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  immortal  Gods  except  under 
the  clothing  of  the  human  figure ;  the  weakness  of  which 
opinion  Cotta  has  so  well  confuted,  that  I  need  not  add  my 
thoughts  upon  it.  But  as  the  previous  idea  which  we  have 
of  the  Deity  comprehends  two  things, — first  of  all,  that'  he  is 
>an  animated  being;  secondly,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all 
nature  superior  to  him, — I  do  not  see  what  can  be  more  consis- 
tent with  this  idea  and  preconception,  than  to  attribute  a  mind 
and  divinity  to  the  world,*  the  most  excellent  of  all  beings. 

1  He  means  the  Epicureans. 

2  Here  the  Stoic  speaks  too  plain  to  be  misanderstood.  His  world, 
his  munduSf  is  the  universe,  and  that  universe  is  his  great  Deity,  in  quo 
'sit  totius  naJbur<B  principatus,  in  which  the  superior  excellence  of 

.  universal  nature  consists. 
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Epicurus  may  be  as  merry  with  this  notion  as  he  pleases; 
a  man  not  the  best  qualified  for  a  joker,  as  not  having  the  wit 
and  sense  of  his  country.^  Let  him  say  that  a  voluble  round 
Deity  is  to  him  incomprehensible ;  yet  he  shall  never  dissuade 
me  from  a  principle,  which  he  himself  approves;  for  he  is  of 
opinion  there  are  Gods,  when  he  allows  that  there  must  be  & 
nature  most  excellently  perfect.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
world  is  most  excellently  perfect :  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted, 
that  whatever  has  life,  sense,  reason,  and  tmderstanding,  must 
excel  that  which  is  destitute  of  these  things.  It  follows  then 
that  the  world  has  life,  sense,  reason,  and  understanding,  and 
is  consequently  a  Deity.  But  this  shall  soon  be  made  more- 
manifest  by  the  operation  of  these  very  things  which  the  world 
causes. 

XVIII.  In  the  meanwhile,  Yelleius,  let  me  entreat  you. 
not  to  be  always  saying  that  we  are  utterly  destitute  of  every 
sort  of  learning.  The  cone,  you  say,  the  cylinder,  and  the 
pyramid,  are  more  beautiful  to  you  than  the  sphere.  This  is 
to  have  different  eyes  from  other  men.  But  suppose  they  are 
more  beautiful  to  the  sight  only,  which  does  not  appear  to 
me,  for  I  can  see  nothing  more  beautiful  than  that  figure 
which  contains  all  others,  and  which  has  nothinflf'roughJfn  it, 
nothing  offensive,  nothing  cut  into  angles,  nothing  broken^ 
nothing  swelling,  and  nothing  hdl^Hr ;  yet  as  there  are  two 
forms  most  esteemed,'  the  gioBenr  solids,  (for  so  the  Greek 
word  a'<fMLpcL,  I  think,  should  be  construed,)  and  the  circle,  or 
orb,  in  planes,  (in  Greek  kvicXos;)  and  as  they  only  have  an 
exact  similitude  of  parts,  in  which  every  extreme  is  equally 
distant  from  the  centre,  what  can  we  imagine  in  nature  to  be^ 
more  just  and  proper  ?  But  if  you  have  never  raked  into  this 
learned  dust,'  to  find  out  these  things,  surely  at  all  events  you 
natural  philosophers  must  know  that  equality  of  motion  and 
invariable  order  could  not  be  preserved  in  any  other  figure. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  illiterate  than  to  assert, 
as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  world  is  round  or  not,  bemuse  it  may  possibly  be  of 
another  shape,  ^and  that  there  are  innumerable  worlds  of 

^  AtheiiB,  the  seat  of  learning  and  politeness,  of  which  Balbus  wilt 
not  allow  Epicarns  to  be  worthy. 
,   '  This  is  Pjthagoras's  doctrine,  as  appears  in  Diogenes  Laertius. 

*  He  here  allades  to  mathematical  and  geometrical  instruments. 
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different  forms  j  which  Epiourus,  if  he  ever  had  learned  that 
two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,  would  not  have  said.  Bu€ 
while  he  judges  of  what  is  best  bj  his  palate,  he  does  not  lode 
up  to  the  "  palace  of  heaven,"  as  Ennius  calls  it. 

XIX.  For  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  stars  ;^  one  kind  of 
which  measiq«  their  journey  from  east  to  west  by  immutable 
stages,  hever  in  the  least  varying  from  their  usual  course; 
while  the  other  completes  a  double  revolution  with  an  equally 
constant  regularity  j  from  each  of  these  fiicts  we  demonstrate 
the  volubility  of  the  world  (which  could  not  possibly  take 
place  in  any  but  a  globular  form),  and  the  circular  ^^ts  of 
the  stars.  And  first  of  all  the  sun,  which  has  the  chief  rank 
among  all  the  stars,  is  moved  in  such  a  manner  that  it  fills  the 
whole  earth  with  its  light,  and  illuminates  alternately  one  part 
of  the  earth,  while  it  leaves  the  other  in  darkness.  The  shadow  of 
the  earth  interposing,  causes  night ;  and  the  intervals  of  night 
are  equaFto't^ose  of  day.  And  it  is  the  regular -approaches 
and  retreats  of  the  sun  from  which  arise  the  regulated  degrees 
of  cold  and  heat.  His  annual  circuit  is  in  three  hundred  and 
fiixty-five  days,  and  nearly  six  hours  more.*  At  one  time  he 
bends  his  course  to  the  north,  at  another  to  the  south,  and 
thus  produces  summer  and  winter,  with  the  other  two  seasoni^ 
one  of  which  succeeds  the  decline  of  winter,  and  ther  otho^ 
that  of  siunmer.  And  so  to  these  four  changes  of  the  seasons 
we  attribute  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  the  productions  both 
of  sea  and  land 

The  moon  completes  the  same  course  every  month,  whidi- 
the  sun  does  in  a  year.  The  nearer  she  approaches  to  the  sun 
the  dimmer  light  does  she  yield,  and  when  most  remote  fix>m 

1  Balbus  here  speaks  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  the  motioiis  of  tho 
orbs  of  the  planets.  He  here  alludes,  says  M.  Bouhier,  to  the  different 
and  diurnal  motions  of  these  stars ;  one  sort  from  east  to  west,  the  other 
from  one  tropic  to  the  other :  and  this  is  the  construction  which  our 
learned  and  great  geometrician  and  astronomer  Dr.  H^ey  made  of  tiils^ 
passage. 

'  This  mensuration  of  the  year  into  three  hundred  and  sixly-fiye  dajB 
and  near  six  hours  (by  the  odd  hours  and  minutes  of  which,  in  eyeiy. 
fifth  year,  the  dies  intercdlaris,  or  leap-year,  is  made)  coidd  not  but 
be  known,  Jyr.  Halley  states,  by  Hipparchus,  as  appears  from  the  re- 
mains of  that  great  astronomer  of  th6  ancients.  We  are  inclined  to- 
think  that  Julius  Caesar  had  divided  the  year,  according  to  what  we 
call  the  Julian  year,  before  Cicero  wrote  this  book;  for  we  see,  in  the 
beginning  of  it^  how  pathetically  he  speaks  of  Caesar's  usurpation. 
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it  she  shines  with  the  fullest  farilliaii<^;  nor  are  her  figure  and 
form  only  changed  in  her  increase  and  in  her  wane/  but  her 
situation  likewise,  which  is  sometimes  in  the  north  and  some- 
times-in  the  south.  By  this  course  she  has  a  sort  of  summer 
and  wmter  solstices;  and  by  her  influence  she  contributes  to 
the  nourishment  and  increase  of  animated  beings,  and  to  the 
ripeness  and  maturity  of  all  vegetables. 

XX.  But  most  worthy  our  admiration  is  the  motion  of 
those  five  stars,  which  are  &Jsely  called  wandering  stars ;  for 
they  cannot  be  said  to  wander,  which  keep  from  all  eternity 
their  approaches  and  retreats,  and  have  all  the  rest  of  their 
motions  in  one  reg^ular  constant  and  established  order.  What 
&  yet  more  wonderful  in  these  stars  which  we  are  speaking  of 
is,  that  sometimes  they  appear,  and  sometimes  they  disappear  | 
sometimes  they  advance  towards  the  sun,  and  sometimes  they 
retreat;  sometin^es  they  precede  him,  and  sometimes  follow 
him;  sometimes  they  move  £aster,  sometimes  slower,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not  stir  in  the  least,  but  for  a  wMLe  stand 
atilL  From  these  imequal  motions  of  the  plailets,  mathefna- 
ticians  have  called  that  the  '^  great  year,"  *  in  which  ihs  sun, 
moon^  and  five  wandering  stars,  having  finished  their  revolu- 
tions, are  found  in  their  original  situation.  In  how  long  a 
time  this  is  effected  is  much  disputed,  but  it  must  be  a  certain 
and  definite  period.  For  the  planet  Saturn  (called  by  the 
Greeks  ^aiyw),  which  is  farthest  from  the  earUi,  finishes  his 
course  in  about  thirty  years;  and  in  his  coiurse  there  is  some* 
thing  very  singular;  for  sometimes  he  moves  before  *the  sun, 
sometimes  he  keeps  behind  it,  at.  one  time  lying  hid  in  the 
night,  at  another  again  appearing  in  the  morning,  and  ever 
performing  the  same  motions  in  the  same  space  of  time,  with- 
out any  alteration,  so  as  to  be  for  infinite  ages  regular  in 
these  courses.  Beneath  this  planet,  and  nearer  the  earth,  is 
Jupiter,  called  <^Ww,  which  passes  the  same  orbit  of  the 
twelve  signs'  in  twelve  years,  and  goes  through  exactly  the 
same  variety  in  its  course  that  the  star  of  Saturn  does.  Next 
to  Jupiter^  is  the  planet  Mars  (in  Greek  IIrpo€ts),  which 
finishes  its  revolution  through  the  same  orbit  as  the  two 

1  The  words  of  CemoTiniis,  on  this  oceasion,  are  to  the  same  effect. 
The  opinionB  of  philosophers  concerning  this  great  year  are  verj  dif- 
ferent ;  hot  the  h&stltution  of  it  is  aseribed  to  Democritiis. 

9  The  zodiac. 
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previously  mentioned,Mn  twenty-four  months,  wanting  six  days^ 
as  I  imagine.  Below  this  is  Mercury  (called  by  the  Greeks 
lifrCKpiav)y  which  performs  the  same  course  in  little  less  than 
a  year,  and  is  never  further  distant  froYn  the  sun  than  the 
space  of  one  sign,  whether  it  precedes  or  follows  it.  The 
lowest  of  the  five  planets,  and  nearest  the  earth,  is  that  of 
Venus  (called  in  Greek  ^oxrc^opos).  Before  the  rising  of  the^ 
sun  it  is  called  the  morning  star,  and  after  the  setting,  the 
evening  star.  It  has  the  same  revolution  through  the  zodiac, 
both  as  to  latitude  and  longitude,  with  the  other  planets,  in  a 
year,  and  never  is  more  than  two*  signs  from  the  sun,  whether 
it  precedes  or  follows  it. 

XXL  I  cannot  therefore  conceive  that  this  constant  course 
of  the  planets,  this  just  agreement  in  such  various  motions,, 
through  all  eternity,  can  be  preserved  without  a  mind,  reason, 
and  consideration ;  and  since  we  may  perceive  these  qualities 
in  the  stars,  we  oannot  but  place  them  in  the  rank  of  Gods. 
Those  which  are  called  the  fixed  stars,  have  the  same  indica- 
tions of  reason  and  prudence.  Their  motion  is  daily,  regular, 
and  constant.  They  do  not  move  with  the  sky,  nor  haver 
they  an  adhesion  to  the  firmament,  as  they  who  are  ignorant 
of  natural  philosophy  affirm.  For  the  sky,  which  is  thin, 
transparent,  and  suffiised  with  an  equal  heat,  does  not  seem 
by  its  nature  to  have  power  to  whirl  about  the  stars,  or  to  be 
proper  to  contain  them.  The  fixed  stars,  therefore,  have  their 
own  sphere,  separate  and  free  from  any  conjunction  with  the 
sky.  Their  perpetual  courses,  with  that  admirable  and  in- 
credible regularity  of  theirs,  so  plainly  xieclare  a  divine  power 
and  mind  to  be  in  them,  that  he  who  cannot  perceive  that 
they  also  are  endowed  with  divine  power,  must  be  incapable 
of  all  perception  whatever. 

In  the  heavens,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  fortuitous,  unad- 
vised, inconstant,  or  variable ;  all  there  is  order,  truth,  reason, 
and  constancy ;  and  all  the  things  which  are  destitute  of  these 
qualities  are  counterfeit,  deceitful,  and  erroneous, — and  have 

'  Though  Mars  is  said  to  hold  his  orbit  in  the  zodiac  with  the  rest^- 
and  to  finish  his  revolution  through  the  same  orbit  (that  is,  the  zo- 
diac)  with  the  other  two,  yet  Balbus  means  in  a  different  line  of  the 
zodiac. 

2  According  to  late  observations,  it  never  goes  bat  a  sign  and  a  half 
from  the  sun« 
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their  residence  about  the  earth  **  beneath  the  moon,  the  lowest 
of  all  the  planets.  He,  therefore,  who  believes  that  this  ad- 
mirable order  and  almost  incredible  regularity  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  by  which  the  preservation  and  entire  safety  of 
all  things  is  secured,  is  destitute  of  intelligence,  must  be 
considered  to  be  himself  wholly  destitute  of  all  intellect 
whatever. 

I  think,  then,  I  shall  not  deceive  myself  in  maintaining  this 
dispute  upon  the  principle  of  Zeno,  who  went  the  ferthest  in 
his  search  after  truth. 

XXII.  Zeno  then  defines  nature  to  be  '^  an  artificial  fire, 
proceeding  in  a  regular  way  to  generation;"  for  he  thinks 
that  to  create  and  beget  are  especial  properties  of  art,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  wrought  by  the  hands  of  our  artificers  is 
much  more  skilfully  performed  by  nature;  that  is,  by  this 
artificial  fire,  which  is  the  master  of  all  other  arts. 

According  to  this  manner  of  reasoning,  every  particular 
pature  is  artificial,  as  it  operates  agreeably  to  a  certain  method 
peculiar  to  itself;  but  that  universal  nature,  which  embraces 
all  things,  is  said  by  Zeno  to  be  not  only  artificial,  but  abso- 
lutely the  artificer,  ever  thinking  and  providing  all  things 
useful  and  proper;  and  as  every  particular  nature  owes  its 
rise  and  increase  to  its  own  proper  seed,  so  universal  nature 
has  all  her  motions  voluntary,  has  affections  and  desires  (by 
the  Greeks  called  op/tas)  productive  of  actions  agi'eeable  to 
them,  like  us,  who  have  sense  and  understanding  to  direct  us. 
Such  then  is  the  intelligence  of  the  universe ;  for  which  reason 
it  may  be  properly  termed  prudence  or  providence  (in  Greek 
vpovom),  since  her  chiefest  care  and  employment  is  to  provide 
all  things  fit.  for  its  duration;  that  it  may  want  nothing; 
and,  above  all,  that  it  may  be  adorned  with  all  perfection  of' 
beauty  and  ornament. 

XXIII.  Thus  fiir  have  I  spoken  concerning  the  universe, 
and  also  of  the  stars ;  &om  whence  it  is  apparent  that  there 
is  almost  an  infinite  number  of  Grods,  always  in  action,  but 
without  labour  or  fatigue.  For  they  are  not  composed  of 
veins,  nerves,  and  bones.  Their  food  and  drink  are  not  such 
as  cause  humours,  too  gross  or  too  subtle.  Nor  are  their 
bodies  such  as  to  be  subject  to  the  fear  of  falls  or  blows,  or  iu 

^  These,  Dr.  Davis  says,  are  "aerial  fires ; "  concerning  which  he  refers 
to  the  second  book  of  Pliny* 
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danger  of  diseaaea  from  a  weariness  of  limbs.  Epicurus,  to 
secure  his  Gods  from  such  accidents,  has  made  them  only  out- 
lines of  Deities,  void  of  action ;  but  our  Gods  being  of  the 
most  beautiful  form,  and  situated  in  the  purest  region  of  the 
heavens,  dispose  and  rule  their  course  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  seem  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  preservation  of  all 
things. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  natures,  which  have 
with  reason  been  deified  by  the  wisest  Grecians,  and  by  our 
ancestors,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  derived  from  them ; 
for  they  were  persuaded  that  whatever  was  of  great  utility  to 
human  kind,  must  proceed  from  divine  goodness,  and  the 
name  of  the  Deity  was  applied  to  that  which  the  Deity  pro- 
duced, as  when  we  call  com  Ceres,  and  wine  Bacchus;  whence 
that  saying  of  Terence,* 

Without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Yenas  starves. 

And  any  quality  also,  in  which  there  was  any  singular  virtue, 
was  nominated  a  Deity,  such  as  Faith,  and  Wisdom,  which  are 
placed  amongst  the  divinities  in  the  Capitol ;  the  last  by 
iEmilius  Scaurus;  but  Faith  was  consecrated  before  by  Atilius 
Calatinus.  You  see  the  temple  of  Virtue  and  that  of  Honour 
repaired  by  M.  Marcellus,  erected  formerly,  in  the  Ligurian 
war,  by  Q.  Maximus.  Need  I  mention  those  dedicated  to  Help, 
Safety,  Concord,  Liberty,  and  Victory,  which  have  been  called 
Deities,  because  their  efficacy  has  been  so  great,  that  it  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  any  but  from  some  divine  power  ? 
In  like  manner  are  the  names  of  Cupid,  Voluptas,  and  of 
Lubentine  Venus  consecrated,  though  they  were  things  vicious 
and  not  natural,  whatever  Velleius  may  think  to  the  contrary, 
for  they  fi^equently  stimulate  nature  in  too  violent  a  manner. 
Everything,  then,  from  which  any  great  utility  proceeded,  was 
deified ;  and  indeed  the  names  I  have  just  now  mentioned  are 
declaratory  of  the  particular  virtue  of  each  Deity. 

XXIV.  It  has  been  a  general  custom  likewise,  that  men 
who  have  done  important  service  to  the  public,  should  be 
eiaJted  to  heaven  by  fame  and  universal  consent.  Thus 
Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  iEsculapius,  and  Liber,  became 
Gods;  (I  mean  Liber'  the  son  of  Semele,  and  not  him'  whom 

I  In  the  Eunuch  of  Terence.       '  Bacchu.       'The  son  of  Ceres.' 
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our  ancestors  consecrated  in  such  state  and  solemnity  with 
Ceres  and  Libera;  the  difiference  in  which  may  be  seen  in  our 
Mysteries.^  But  because  the  oflfeprings  of  our  bodies  are 
called  "  Liberi "  (children),  therefore  the  offeprings  of  Ceres 
are  called  Liber  and  Libera;  (Libera'  is  the  feminine,  and 
Liber  the  masculine;)  thus  likewise  Eomulus,  or  Quirinus, 
for  they  are  thought  to  be  the  same,  became  a  God. 

They  are  justly  esteen\ed  as  Deities,  since  their  souls  sub- 
sist and  enjoy  eternity,  from  whence  they  are  perfect  and 
immortal  beings. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  and  that  founded  on  natural 
philosophy,  which  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  number  of 
Deities,  namely,  the  custom  of  representing  in  human  form 
a  crowd  of  Gods  who  have  supplied  the  poets  with  fables^ 
and  filled  mankind  with  all  sorts  of  superstition.  Zeno  has 
treated  of  this  subject,  but  it  has  been  discussed  more  at  length 
by  Cleanthes  and  ChrysippusL  All  Greece  was  of  opinion  that 
Coelum  was  castrated  by  his  son  Saturn,*  and  that  Saturn 
was  chained  by  his  son  Jupiter.  In  these  impious  fables,  a 
physical  and  ^ot  inelegant  meaning  is  contained ;  for  they 
would  denote  that  the  celestial,  most  exalted,  and  ethereal 
nature,  that  is,  the  fiery  nature,  which  produces  all  things  by 
itself,  is  destitute  of  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  necessary 
for  the  act  of  generation  by  conjunction  with  another. 

XXV.  By  Saturn  they  mean  that  which  comprehends  the 
course  and  revolution  of  times  and  seasons ;  the  Greek  name 
for  which  Deity  implies  as  much;  for  he  is  called  Kpovos, 

^  The  books  of  Ceremonies. 
.  '  This  Libera  is  taken  for  Proserpine,  who,  with  her  brother  Liber, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bomans ;  all  which  are  parts  of  nature  in  Pro> 
sopopoeias ;  Cicero,  therefore,  makes  Balbus  distinguish  between  the 
person  Liber,  or  Bacchus,  and  the  Liber  which  is  a  part  of  nature  in 
I^ixMiopopoeia. 

9  These  allegorical  &bles  are  largely  related  by  Hesiod  in  his 
Theogony. 
Horace  says  exactly  the  same  thing: — 

H^  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Snisus  arces  attigit  igneas : 
Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
H&c  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuse 
•Yexere  tigres  indocill  jugum 
Oollo  ferentes :  hftc  Quirinns 
Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit^Hor.  Hi.  8.  9. 

f2 
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which  is  the  same  with  Xpai/oq,  that  is,  a  "  space  of  time." 
But  he  is  called  Saturn,  because  he  is  filled  (saturatur)  with 
years ;  and  he  is  usually  feigned  to  have  devoured  his  children, 
because  time,  ever  insatiable,  consumes  the  rolling  years;  but 
to  restrain  him  from  immoderate  haste,  Jupiter  has  confined 
him  to  the  course  of  the  stars,  which  are  as  chains  to  him. 
Jupiter  (that  is,  juvans  pater)  signifies  a  "  helping  father," 
whom,  by  changing  the  cases,  we  (^  Jove,*  a  Juvando,  The 
poets  call  him  "fatiier  of  Gods  and  men;"*  and  our  ancestors 
"the  most  good,  the  most  great;"  and  as  there  is  something 
more  glorious  in  itself,  and  more  agreeable  to  others,  to  be 
goody  that  is  beneficent,  than  to  be  great,  the  title  of  "most 
good"  precedes  that  of  "most  great."  This,  then,  is  he  whom 
Ennius  means  in  the  following  passage,  before  quoted — 

Look  up  to  the  refulgent  heaven  above, 
Which  all  men  call,  unanimously,  Jove  : 

which  is  more  plainly  expressed  than  in  this  other  passage' 
of  the  same  poet — 

On  whose  account  I'll  curse  that  flood  of  light, 
Whate'er  it  is  above  that  shines  so  bright. 

Our  augurs  also  mean  the  same,  when,  for  the  "thundering 
and  lightning  heaven,"  they  say  the  "  iiiimdering  and  light- 
ning Jove."  Euripides^  amongst  many  excellent  things,  has 
this — 

The  vast,  expanded,  boundless  sky  behold, 
See  it  with  soft  embrace  the  earth  enfold ; 
This  own  the  chief  of  deities  above, 
And  this  acknowledge  by  the  name  of  Jove. 

XXVI.  The  air,  according  to  the  Stoics,  which  is  between 
the  sea  and  the  heaven,  is  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Juno, 
and  is  called  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jove,  because  it  resembles 
the  sky,  and  is  in  close  conjunction  with  it.  They  have  made 
it  feminine,  because  there  is  nothing  softer.  But  I  believe  it 
is  called  Juno,  ajuvando,  "fi:om  helping." 

1  Cicero  means  by  conversis  cdsibvs,  varying  the  cases  from  the  com- 
mon rule  of  declension ;  that  is,  by  departing  from  the  true  grammatical 
rules  of  speech ;  for  if  we  would  keep  to  it,  we  should  decline  the  word 
Jupiter,  jupiteris  in  the  second  case,  &c. 

'  Pater  divCkmqwe  hominumque, 

'  The  common  reading  \a, planiusqne  cdio  loco  idem;  which,  as  Dr. 
Davis  observes,  is  absurd ;  therefore,  in  his  note,  he  prefers  planxua  quam 
alio  loQO  idem,  from  two  copies,  in  which  sense  I  have  translated  fk 
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To  make  three  separate  kingdoms,  by  fable^  there  remained 
yet  the  water  and  the  earth.  The  dominion  of  the  sea  is. 
given,  therefore,  to  Neptune,  a  brother,  as  he  is  called,  of 
Jove;  whose  name  Neptunus,  (as  Fortunus,  a  portu,  fbom 
a  port,)  is  derived  a  nando,  from  swimming,  the  first  letters 
being  a  little  changed.  The  sovereignty  and  power  over  the 
earth  is  the  portion  of  a  God,  to  whom  we,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  have  given  a  name  that  denotes  riches,  (in  Latin  Dis, 
in  Greek  UXovrtav,)  because  all  things  arise  &om*the  earth, 
and  return  to  it.  He  forced  away  Proserpine  (in  Greek 
called  Ilcpo-ci^on/),  by  which  the  poets  mean  the  "seed  of 
corn,"  from  whence  comes  their  fiction  of  Ceres,  the  mother 
of  Proserpine,  seeking  for  her  daughter,  who  was  hid  from 
her.  She  is  called  Ceres,  which  is  the  same  as  Geres,  a  geren^ 
dis  frv/gyhu»^  "from  bearing  fruit,"  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  being  altered  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  for  by 
them  she  is  called  ArjfMjrrjp,  the  same  as  TrjiJL'qnjp,*  -Again,  he 
{qui  magna  vorteret)  "  who  brings  about  mighty  changes,"  is 
called  Mavors ;  and  Minerva  is  so  called  because  {minueret^  or 
minaretur)  she  diminishes  or  menaces. 

XXYII.  And  as  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  all  things 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore  they  would  have 
their  sacrifices  to  begin  with  Janus.'  His  name  is  derived  ah 
eundOf  from  passing;  from  whence  thorough  passages  are 
called  jani;  and  the  outward  doors  of  common  houses  are 
called  Januce,  The  name  of  Vesta  is,  from  the  Greeks,  the 
same  with  their  'Eoria.  Her  province  is  over  altars  and 
hearths ;  and  in  the  name  of  this  goddess,  who  is  the  keeper 
of  all  things  within,  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  concluded^ 
The  Dii  Penates,  "  household  gods,**  have  some  affinity  with, 
this  power,  and  are  so  called  either  from  penus,  "  all  kind  of 
human  provisions,"  or  because  pe7iUti8  imideni,  "  they  reside 
within,"  from  which,  by  the  poets,  they  are  called  peneti*aZe& 
also.  Apollo,  a  Greek  name,  is  called  Sol,  the  sun;  and 
Diana,  Luna,  the  moon.  The  sun  (sol)  is  so  named  either 
because  he  is  solus,  aloue,  so  eminent  above  all  the  stars;  or 
because  he  obscures  all  the  stars,  and  appears  alone  as  soon 

*  From  the  verb  gero,  to  bear.  *  That  is,  "  mother  earth." 

'  Janua  is  ftiid  to  be  the  first  who  erected  temples  in  Italy,  and  in- 
stituted religious  rites,  and  from  whom  the  first  month  in  the  Bomau 
calendar  is  derived,  > 
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as  he  rises.  Luna,  the  moon,  is  so  called  a  lucendo,  froia 
shining ;  she  bears  tiie  name  also  of  Lucina ;  and  as  in  Greece 
the  women  in  labour  invoke  Diana  Lucifera,  so  here  they 
invoke  Juno  Lucina.  She  is  likewise  called  Diana  omnivaga, 
not  a  venandoj  from  hunting,  but  because  she  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  stars  that  seem  to  wander.^  She  is  called  Diana, 
because  she  makes  a  kind  of  day  of  the  night ;'  and  presides 
over  births,  because  the  delivery  is  eflfected  sometimes  in 
seven,  or  at  most  in  nine  courses  of  the  moon;  which, 
because  they  make  mensa  spatia,  ''measured  spaces,'*  are 
called  menses,  months.  This  occasioned  a  pleasant  observa- 
tion of  Timscus  (as  he  has  many).  Having  said  in  his  history, 
that  "the  same  night  in  which  Alexander  was  bom,  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burned  down,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  not 
in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at,  because  Diana,  being  willing 
to  assist  at  the  labour  of  Olympias,^  was  absent  from  home." 
But  to  this  Goddess,  because  ad  res  omnes  veniret,  "she  has  an 
influence  upon  all  things,"  we  have  given  the  appellation  of 
Venus,*  from  whom  the  word  venvMas,  beauty,  is  rather 
derived,  than  Venus  from  venustas. 

XXVIII.  Do  you  not  see,  therefore,  how  from  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  and  the  useful  inventions  of  men,  have  arisen 
fictitious  and  imaginary  Deities ;  which  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  felse  opinions,  pernicious  errors,  and  wretched  super- 
stitions %  For  we  know  how  the  different  forms  of  the  Gods, 
their  ages,  apparel,  ornaments,  their  pedigrees,  marriages, 
relations,  and  everything  belonging  to  them,  are  adapted  to 
human  weakness,  and  represented  with  our  passions;  with 
lust)  sorrow,  and  anger,  according  to  fabulous  history,  they 
have  had  wars  and  combats,  not  only,  as  Homer  relates,  when 
they  have  interested  iJiemselves  in  two  different  armies,  but 
when  they  have  fought  battles  in  their  own  defence  against 
the  Titans  and  giants.   These  stories,  of  the  greatest  weakness 

*  SteUa  vctgcmtes, 
•  3  No€iu quasi  diernefficereL    Ben  Jonson says  the aame  thin^ — 

Tbou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 

Goddess  excellently  bright. — Ode  to  the  Moon. 

"  *  Olympias  was  the  mother  of  Alexander. 

-  *  Venus  is  here  said  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  Diana,  because  ad  res 
amnes  vemret;  but  she  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  mother 
of  Cupid. 
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and  levity,  are  ijelated  and  believed  vnih  the  most  implicit 
folly.      • 

But,  rejecting  these  &bles  with  contempt,  a  Deity  is  dif- 
fused in  every  part  of  nature ;  in  earth  under  the  name  of 
.  Ceres,  in  the  sea  under  the  name  of  Neptune,  in  other  parts 
under  other  natnes.  Yet  whatever  they  are,  and  whatever 
characters  and  dispositions  they  have,  and  whatever  name 
custom  has  given  them,  we  are  bound  to  worship  and  adore 
them.  The  best,,  the  chastest,  the  most  sacred  and  pious 
worship  of  the  Gods,  is  to  reverence  them  always  with  a  pure, 
perfect,  and  unpolluted  mind  and  voice;  for  our  ancestors, as 
well  as  the  plulosophers,  have  separated  superstition  from 
religion.  They,  who  prayed  whole  days  and  sacrificed,  that 
their  children  might  survive  them,  (tU  superstites  essent,)  were 
called  superstitious,  which  word  became  afterwards  more 
general;  but  they  who  diligently  perused,  and,  as  we  may 
say,  read  or  practised  over  again,  all  the  duties  relating  to  the 
worship  of  the  Gods,  were  called  religiosi,  religious,  from 
relegendo,  "reading  over  again,  or  practising;"  as  elegantes, 
el^ant,  ex  eligendo,  "  from  choosing,  making  a  good  choice ;" 
diligences,  diligent,  ex  diligendo,  "from  attending  on  what  we 
love;"  intelligentes,  intelligent,  from  understanding,  for  the 
signification  is  derived  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  are  the 
words  superstitious  and  religious  understood ;  the  one  being 
a  term  of  reproach,  the  other  of  commendation.  I  think 
I  have  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  there  are  Grods, 
and  what  they  are. 

XXIX.  I  am  now  to  show  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
the  'providence  of  the  Gods.  This  is  an  important  point, 
which  you  Academics  endeavour  to  confound;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  contest  is  with  you,  Cotta;  for  your  sect,  Velleius, 
know  very  little  of  what  is  said  on  different  subjects  by  other 
schools.  You  read  and  have  a  taste  only  for  your  own  books, 
and  condemn  all  others  without  examination.  For  instance, 
when  you  mentioned  yesterday*  that  prophetic  old  dame 
Upcfi^ouL,  Providence,  invented  by  the  Stoics,  you  were  led  into 
that  error  by  imagining  that  Providence  was  made  by  them 
to  be  a  particular  Deity  that  governs  the  whole  universe^ 

'  Here  is  a  mistake,  as  Pulvius  Ureinus  observes;  for  the  discourse 
Heems  to  bo  continned  in  one  day,  as  appears  from  the  beginning  of  thia 
book.    This  maj  be  an  inadvertency  of  Cicero. 


\ 
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whereas  it  is  only  spoken  in  a  short  manner ;  as  when  it  is 
said,  **the  commonwealth  of  Athens  is  governed  by  the 
council,*'  it  is  meant  "of  the  Areopagus;"*  so  when  we  say 
**the  world  is  governed  by  providence,"  we  mean  "by  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  Gods."  To  express  om'selves,  therefore,  more 
fully  and  clearly,  we  say,  "the  world  is  governed  by  the 
providence  of  the  Gods."  Be  not^  therefore,  lavish  of  your 
railleries,  of  which  your  sect  has  little  to  spare :  if  I  may 
advise  you,  do  not  attempt  it.  It  does  not  become  you,  it  is 
not  your  talent,  nor  is  it  in  your  power.  This  is  not  applied 
to  you  in  particular,  who  have  the  education  and  politeness 
of  a  Eoman,  but  to  all  your  sect  in  general,  and  especially  to 
your  leader,* — a  man  unpolished,  illiterate,  insulting,  without 
wit,  without  reputation,  without  elegance, 

XXX.  I  assert,  then,  that  the  universe,  with  all  its  parts, 
was  originally  constituted,  and  has,  without  any  cessation, 
been  ever  governed  by  the  providence  of  the  Gods.  This 
argument  we  Stoics  commonly  divide  into  three  parts;  the 
first  of  which  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  Gods  being  once 
known,  it  must  follow,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  their 
wisdom;  the  second,  that  as  everything  is  imder  the  direction 
of  an  intelligent  nature,  which  has  produced  that  beautiful 
order  in  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  formed  from  ani- 
mating principles ;  the  third  is  deduced  fi-om  those  glorious 
works,  which  we  behold  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

First,  then,  we  must  either  deny  the  existence  of  the  Gods 
(as  Democritus  and  Epicurus  by  their  doctrine  of  images  in 
some  sort  do),  or,  if  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  Gods,  we 
must  believe  they  are  employed,  and  that,  too,  in  something 
excellent.  Now  nothing  is  so  excellent  as  the  administration 
of  the  universe.  The  universe,  therefore,  is  governed  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Gods.  Otherwise,  we  must  imagine  that  there 
is  some  cause  superior  to  the  Deity,  whether  it  be  a  nature 
inanimate,  or  a  necessity  agitated  by  a  mighty  force,  that 
'  produces  those  beautiful  works  which  we  behold.  The  nature 
of  the  Gods  would  then  be  neither  supreme  nor  excellent,  if 
you  subject  it  to  that  necessity  or  to  that  nature,  by  which 
you  would  make  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  seas  to  be 
governed.     But  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  Deity ;  the 

*  The  senate  of  Athens  was  so  called  from  the  words  ''Aptios  Udryos, 
the  Village,  some  say  the  Hill  of  Mars.  '  Epicurus, 
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world,  therefore,  must  be  governed  by  him;  consequently, 
the  Deity  is  under  no  obedience  or  subjection  to  nature,  but 
does  himself  rule  over  all  nature.  In  effect,  if  we  allow  the 
Gods  have  understanding,  we  allow  also  their  providence^ 
which  regards  the  most  important  things;  for,  can  they  be 
ignorant  of  those  important  things,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
conducted  and  preserved,  or  do  fiiey  want  power  to  sustain 
and  direct  them  1  Ignorance  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  Gods,  and  imbecility  is  repugnant  to  their  majesty. 
From  whence  it  follows,  as  we  assert,  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  the  providence  of  the  Gods. 

XXXI.  But  supposing,  which  is  incontestable,  that  there 
are  Gods,  they  must  be  animated,  and  not  only  animated,  but 
endowed  with  reason,  imited,  as  we  may  say,  in  a  civil  agrees 
ment  and  society,  and  governing  together  one  universe,  as  a 
republic  or  city.  Thus  the  same  reason,  the  same  verity,  the 
same  law,  which  ordains  good  and  prohibits  evil,  exists  in  the 
Gods  as  it  does  in  men.  From  them,  consequently,  we  have 
prudence  and  understanding,  for  which  reason  our  ancestors 
erected  temples  to  the  Mind,  Faith,  Virtue,  and  Concord. 
Shall  we  not,  then,  allow  the  Gods  to  have  these  perfections, 
since  we  worship  the  sacred  and  august  images  of  them  1  But 
if  understanding,  faith,  virtue,  and  concord  reside  in  human 
kind,  how  could  they  come  on  earth,  unless  from  heaven?^- 
And  if  we  are  possessed  of  wisdom,  reason,  and  prudence,  the 
Grods  must  have  the  same  qualities  in  a  greater  degree ;  and 
not  only  have  them,  but  employ  them  in  the  best  and  greatest 
works.  The  imiverse  is  the  best  and  greatest  work,  therefore 
it  must  be  governed  by  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  the 
Gods. 

Lajstly,  as  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  those  glorious 
and  lumiuous  bodies  which  we  behold  are  Deities,  I  mean  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  fixed  and  wandering  stars,  the  firmament, 
and  the  world  itself,  and  those  other  things  also  which  have 
any  singular  virtue,  and  are  of  any  great  utility  to  human 
kind,  it  follows  that  all  things  are  governed  by  providence 
and  a  divine  mind.  But  enough  has  been  said  on  the  first 
part 

XXXII.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  me  to  prove  that  all 
things  are  subjected  to  nature,  and  most  beautifully  directed 
by  her.     But,  first  of  all,  it  is  proper  to  explain  precisely. 
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what  that  nature  is,  in  order  to  come  to  the  more  easy  under- 
standing of  what  I  would  demonstrate.  Some  think  that 
nature  is  a  certain  irrational  power  exciting  in  bodies  the 
necessary  motions.  Others,  that  it  is  an  intelligent  power, 
acting  by  order  and  method,  designing  some  end  in  every 
cause,  and  always  aiming  at  that  end ;  whose  works  express 
such  skill,  as  no  art,  no  hand  can  imitate ;  for,  they  say,  such 
is  the  virtue  of  its  seed,  that,  however  small  it  is,  if  it  fells 
into  a  place  proper  for  its  reception,  and  meets  with  matter 
conducive  to  its  nourishment  and  increase,  it  forms  and  pro- 
duces everything  in  its  respective  kind;  either  vegetables, 
which  receive  their  nourishment  from  their  roots ;  or  animals, 
endowed  with  motion,  sense,  appetite,  and  abilities  to  beget 
their  likeness. 

Some  apply  the  word  nature  to  everything;  as  Epicurus 
does,  who  acknowledges  no  cause,  but  atoms,  a  vacuum,  and 
their  accidents.  But  when  we  *  say  that  nature  forms  and 
governs  the  world,  we  do  not  apply  it  to  a  clod  of  earth, 
or  piece  of  ston6,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  whose  parts  have 
not  the  necessary  cohesion,'  but  to  a  tree,  in  which  there  is 
not  the  appearance  of  chance,  but  of  order,  and  a  resem- 
blance of  art. 

XXXIII.  But  if  the  art  of  nature  gives  life  and  increase  to 
vegetables,  without  doubt  it  supports  the  earth  itself;  for, 
being  impregnated  with  seeds,  she  produces  every  kind  of 
vegetable,  and  embracing  their  roots,  she  nourishes  and  in- 
creases them ;  while,  in  her  turn,  she  receives  her  nourish- 
ment from  the  other  elements,  and  by  her  exhalations  gives 
proper  sustenance  to  the  air,  the  sky,  and  all  the  superior 
bodies.  If  nature  gives  vigour  and  support  to  the  earth,  by 
the  same  reason  she  has  an  influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
world;  for,  as  the  earth  gives*  nourishment  to  vegetables,  so 
the  air  is  the  preservation  of  animals.  The  air  sees  with  us, 
hears  with  us,  and  utters  sounds  with  us;  without  it,  there 

*  The  Stoics. 

*  By  ntdla  cohxerendi  naJturay  if  it  is  the  right,  as  it  is  the  common 
reading,  Cicero  mast  mean  the  same  as  by  mdla  crescendi  natttrti,  or 
coalescendi,  either  of  which  Lambinus  proposes ;  for,  as  the  same  learned 
ciitie  well  observes,  is  there  not  a  cohesion  of  parts  in  a  clod,  or  in  a 
piece  of  stone  1  Our  learned  Walker  proposes  sola  cohoBrtndi  nabwrOt 
which  mends  the  sense  veiy  much ;  and  Iwish  he  had  the  authority  of 
any  copy  for  it. 
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would  be  no  seeing,  h^uring,  or  sounding.  It  even  moves 
with  us ;  for  wherever  we  go,  whatever  motion  we  make,  it 
seems  to  retire  and  give  place  to  us. 

That  which  inclines  to  the  centre,  that  which  rises  ti*om  it 
to  the  surface,  and  that  which  rolls  about  the  centre,  con- 
stitute the  universal  world,  and  make  one  entire  nature ;  and 
as  there  are  four  sorts  of  bodies,  the  continuance  of  nature  is 
caused  by  their  reciprocal  changes ;  for  the  water  arises  from 
the  earth,  the  air  from  the  water,  and  the  fire  from  the  air ;  and 
reversing  this  order,  the  air  arises  from  fire,  the  water  from 
the  air,  and  from  the  water  the  earth,  the  lowest  of  the  four 
elements,  of  which  all  beings  are  formed.  Thus  by  their  con- 
tinual motions  backwards  and  forwards,  upwards  and  down- 
wards, the  conjunction  of  the  several  parts  of  the  universe  is 
preserved;  an  union  which,  in  the  b^uty  we  now  behold  it, 
must  be  eternal,  or  at  least  of  a  very  long  duration,  and 
almost  for  an  infinite  space  of  time ;  and,  whichever  it  is^  the 
universe  must  of  consequence  be  governed  by  nature.  For 
what  art  of  navigating  fleets,  or  of  marshalling  an  army,  and, 
to  instance  the  produce  of  nature,  what  vine,  what  tree,  what 
animated  form  and  conformation  of  their  members,  give  us  so 
great  an  indication  of  skill  as  appears  in  the  universe?  There- 
fore we  must  either  deny  that  there  is  the  least  trace  of  an 
intelligent  nature,  or  acknowledge  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  it.  But  since  the  universe  contains  all  particular  beings, 
as  well  as  their  seeds,  can  we  say  that  it  is  not  itself  governed 
by  nature?  That  would  be  the  same  as  saying  that  flie  teeth 
and  the  beard  of  man  are  the  work  of  nature,  but  that  the 
man  himself  is  not.  Thus  the  effect  would  be  understood  to 
be  greater  than  the  cause. 

XXXIV.  Now^the  universe  sows,  as  I  may  say,  plants, 
produces,  raises,  nourishes,  and  preserves,  what  nature  admi- 
nisters, as  members  and  parts  of  itsel£  If  nature  therefore 
governs  them,  she  must  also  govern  the  universe.  And  lastly, 
in  nature's  administration  there  is  nothing  fSaulty.  She  pro- 
duced the  best  possible  effect  out  of  those  elements  which 
existed.  Let  any  one  show  how  it  could  have  been  better. 
But  that  can  never  be ;  and  whoever  attempts  to  mend  it, 

t    will  either  make  it  worse,  or  aim  at  impossibilities. 

\  .    But>if  all  the  parts  of  the  itniverse  are  so  constituted  that 
nothing  could  be  better  for  use  or  beauty,  let  us  consider 
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-whether  this  is  the  effect  of  chance,  or  whether,  in  such  a  states 
they  could  possibly  cohere,  but  by  the  direction  of  wisdom 
and  divine  providence.  Nature  therefore  cannot  be  void  of 
reason,  if  art  can  bring  nothing  to  perfection  without  it,  and 
if  the  works  of  nature  exceed  those  of  art.  How  is  it  con^ 
sistent  with  common  sense,  that  when  you  view  an  image  or 
a  picture,  you  imagine  it  is  wrought  by  art ;  when  you  behold 
afar  off  a  ship  under  sail,  you  judge  it  is  steered  by  reason  and 
art;  when  you  see  a  dial  or  water-clock,*  you  believe  the 
hours  are  shown  by  art,  and  not  by  chance ;  and  yet  that  you 
should  imagine  that  the  universe,  which  contains  all  arts 
and  the  artificers,  can  be  void  of  reason  and  understanding? 

But  if  that  sphere,  which  was  lately  made  by  our  friend 
Posidonius,  the  regular  revolutions  of  which  show  the  course 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  wandering  stars,  as  it  is  every  day 
and  night  performed,  were  carried  into  Scythia  or  Britain, 
who,  in  those  barbarous  countries,  would  doubt  that  that 
sphere  had  been  made  so  perfect  by  the  exertion  of  reason? 

XXXV.  Yet  these  people  *  doubt  whether  the  universe, 
from  whence  all  things  arise  and  are  made,  is  not  the  effect  of 
chance,  or  some  necessity,  rather  than  the  work  of  reason  and 
a  divine  mind.  According  to  them,  Archimedes  shows  more 
knowledge  in  representing  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
globe  than  nature  does  in  causing  them,  though  the  copy  is 
BO  infinitely  beneath  the  original.  The  shepherd  in  Attius,' 
who  had  never  seen  a  ship,  when  he  perceived  from  a  moun-^ 
tain  afar  off  the  divine  vessel  of  the  Ai'gonauts,  surprised 
and  frighted  at  this  new  object,  expressed  himself  in  this 
manner : — 

What  horrid  bulk  is  that  before  my  eyes, 

Which  o'er  the  deep  with  noise  and  vigour  flies : 

It  turns  the  whirlpools  up,  its  force  so  «trong, 

And  drives  the  billows  as  it  rolls  along. 

The  ocean's  violence  it  fiercely  braves ; 

Buns  furious  on,  and  throws  about  the  waves. 

Swiftly  impetuous  in  its  course,  and  loud, 

Like  the  dire  bursting  of  a  shoVry  cloud ; 


^  Nasica  Scipio,  the  censor,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  a 
water-clock  in  Rome. 

*  The  Epicureans. 

'  An  old  Latin  poet,  commended  by  Quintilian  for  the  gravity  of  his 
sense,  ai^d  his  loftiness  of  style. 
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Or,  like  a  rock,  forced  by  the  winds  and  rain, 
Kow  whirl'd  aloft,  then  plunged  into  the  main. 
Bat  hold,  perhaps  the  Earth  and  Neptune  jar. 
And  fiercely  wage  an  elemental  war ; 
Or  Triton  with  his  trident  has  overthrown 
His  den,  and  loosened  from  the  roots  the  stone ; 
The  rocky  fragment,  from  the  bottom  torn. 
Is  lifted  up,  and  on  the  surface  borne. 

At  first,  he  is  in  suspense  at  the  sight  of  this  unknown  object ; 
but  on  seeing  the  young  mariners,  and  hearing  their  singing, 
he  says, 

Like  sportive  dolphins,  with  their  snouts  they  roar ;  ^ 

and  afterwards  goes  on — 

Loud  in  my  ean  methinks  their  voices  ring, 
As  if  I  heard  the  god  Sylvanus  sing. 

As  at  first  view  the  shepherd  thinks  he  sees  something  in- 
animate and  insensible,  but  afterwards,  judging  by  more 
trustworthy  indications,  he  begins  to  figure  to  himself  what  it^' 
is ;  so  philosophers,  if  they  are  surprised  at  first  at  the  sight 
of  the  universe,  ought,  when  they,  have  considered  the  regular, 
uniform,  and  immutable  motions  of  it,  to  conceive  that  there 
is-  some  Being,  that  is  not  only  an  inhabitant  of  this  celestial 
and  divine  mansion,  but  a  ruler  and  a  governor,  as  architect 
of  this  mighty  fiibric. 

XXXVI.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  they*  do  not  seem  to  have 
even  the  least  suspicion  that  the  heavens  and  earth  afford  any- 
thing marvellous.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  earth  is  situated 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  universe,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  ah',  which  we  breathe,  and  which  is  called  "  aer,'" 
which  indeed  is  a  Greek  word,  but  by  constant  use  it  is  well 
understood  by  our  countrymen,  for  indeed  it  is  employed  as 
a  Latin  word.  The  air  is  encompassed  by  the  boimdless 
eether  (sky),  which  consists  of  the  fires  above.  This  word  we 
boiTow  also,  for  we  use  oether  in  Latin  as  well  as  aer  ;  though 
Pacuvius  thus  expresses  it, — 

This,  of  which  I  speak, 

In  Latin  's  ccdum,  cBther  call'd  in  Greek. 

1  The  shepherd  is  here  supposed  to  take  the  stem  or  beak  of  the 
ship  for  the  mouth,  from  which  the  roaring  voices  of  the  sailors  came* 
Mostrum  is  here  a  lucky  word  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  never 
iaw  a  ship  before,  as  it  is  used  for  the  beak  of  a  bird,  the  snout  of  a 
Iwast  or  fish,  and  for  the  stem  of  a  ship. 

*  The  Epicureans.  *  Greek,  a^p,  Latin,  aer. 
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As  though  he  were  not  a  Greek  into  whose  month  he  puts 
this  sentence ;  but  he  is  speaking  in  Latin,  though  we  listen 
as  if  ho  were  speaking  Greek ;  for,  as  he  says  elsewhere, — 

His  speech  discovers  him  a  Grebian  bom. 

But  to  return  to  more  important  matters.  In  the  sky 
innumerable  fiery  stars  exist,  of  which  .the  sun  is  the  chie^  en- 
lightening all  with  his  refulgent  splendour,  and  being  by  many 
degrees  larger  than  the  whole  earth;  and  this  multitude  oi 
vast  fires  are  so  far  from  hiuiing  the  eJarth,  and  things  terres- 
trial, that  they  are  of  benefit  to  them ;  whereas,  if  they  were 
moved  from  their  stations,  we  should  inevitably  be  burnt, 
through  the  want  of  a  proper  moderation  and  temperature 
of  heat. 

XXXVII.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  behold  these 
things,  and  yet  imagine  that  certain  solid  and  individual 
bodies  move  by  their  natural  force  and  gravitation,  and  that 
a  world  so  beautifully  adorned  was  made  by  their  fortuitous 
concourse?  He  who  believes  this,  may  as  well  believe,  that 
if  a  great  quantity  of  the  one-and-twenty  letters,  composed 
either  of  gold,  or  any  other  matter,  were  thrown  upon  the 
gpound,  they  would  fell  into  such  order  as  legibly  to  form  the 
Annals  of  Ennius.  I  doubt  whether  fortune  could  make  a 
single  verse  of  them.  How  therefore  can  these  people  assert 
that  the  world  was  made  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
which  have  no  colour,  no  quality,  which  the  Greeks  call 
TTotorrys,  no  sense?  or  that  there  are  innumerable  worlds, 
some  rising  and  some  perishing,  in  every  moment  of  time? 
But  if  a  concourse  of  atoms  can  make  a  world,  why  not  a 
porch,  a  temple,  a  house,  a  city,  which  are  works  of  less 
Jabour  and  difficulty  ? 

Certainly  those  men  talk  so  idly  and  inconsiderately  con- 
cerning this  lower  world,  that  they  appear  to  me  never  to 
have  contemplated  the  wonderful  magnificence  of  the  heavens; 
which  is  the  next  topic  for  our  consideration. 

Well,  then,  did  Aristotle  *  observe  :  "  If  there  were  men 
whose  habitations  had  been  always  under  ground,  in  great 
and  commodious  houses,  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures^ 
furnished  with  everything  which  they  who  are  reputed' 
happy  abound  with;  and  if,  without  stirring  from  theno^ 
^  The  treatise  of  Aristotle,  from  whence  this  is  taken,  is  losi. 
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they  should  be  informed  of  a  certain  divine  power  and 
Jn&jestj,  and,  after  some  time,  the  earth  should  open,  and 
they  should  quit  their  dark  abode  to  come  to  us;  where  they 
should  immediately  behold  the  earth,  the  seas,  the  heavens ; 
should  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  clouds  and  force  of  the 
winds;  should  see  the  sun,  and  observe  his  gi*andeur  and 
beauty,  and  also  his  generative  power,  inasmuch  as  day  is 
occasioned  by  the  diffusion  of  his  light  through  the  sky;  and 
when  night  has  obscured  the  earth,  they  should  contemplate 
the  heavens  bespangled  and  adorned  with  stars  ;  the  surpris- 
ing variety  of  the  moon,  in  her  increase  and  wane ;  the  rising 
and  setting  of  all  the  stars,  and  the  inviolable  regularity  oif 
their  courses;  when,"  says  he,  "they  should  see  these  things, 
they  would  undoubtedly  conclude  that  there  are  Gods,  and 
that  these  are  their  mighty  works." 

XXXYIII.  Thus  &^  Aristotle.  Let  us  imagine  also  aa 
great  darkness  as  was  formerly  occasioned  by  the  irruption  of 
the  fires  of  Mount  iEtna,  which  are  said  to  have  obscured  the 
adjacent  countries  for  two  days  to  such  a  degree  that  no  man: 
could  recognise  his  fellow ;  but  on  the  thJd,  j^hen  the  sun. 
appeared,  tiiey  seemed  to  be  risen  from  the  dead.  Now,  if  we: 
should  be  suddenly  brought  from  a  state  of  eternal  darkness 
to  see  the  light,  how  beautiful  would  the  heavens  seem !  But; 
our  minds  have  become  used  to  it  from  the  daily  practice  and 
habituation  of  our  eyes,  nor  do  we  take  the  trouble  to  search 
into  the  principles  of  what  is  always  in  view ;  as  if  the  novelty,, 
rather  than  the  importance  of  things,  ought  to  excite  us  tO' 
investigate  their  causes.  / 

Is  he  worthy  to  be  called  a  man,  who  attributes  to  chance, 
not  to  an  intelligent  cause,  the  constant  motion  of  the 
heavens,  the  regular  coiu^es  of  the  stars,  the  agreeable  pro- 
portion and  connexion  of  all  things,  conducted  with  so  much 
reason,  that  oiur  intellect  itself  is  imable  to  estimate  it  rightly  1 
When  we  see  machines  move  artificially,  as  a  sphere,  a  clock, 
or  the  like,  do  we  doubt  whether  they  are  the  productions 
of  reason?  And  when  we  behold  the  heavens  moving  with  a 
prodigious  celerity,  and  causing  an  annual  succession  of  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  which  vivify  and  preserve  all 
things,  can  we  doubt  that  this  world  is  directed,  I  will  not 
say  only  by  reason,  but  by  reason  most  excellent  and  divine? 
For  without  troubling  ourselves  with  too  refined  a  subtlety 
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of  discussion,  we  may  use  our  eyes  to  contemplate  the  beaut}^ 
of  those  things,  which  we  assert  have  been  arranged  by  divme 
providence. 

XXXIX.  First,  let  us  examine  the  earth,  whose  situation  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  universe,^  solid,  round,  and  conglobular 
by  its  natural  tendency ;  clothed  with  flowers,  herbs,  trees, 
and  fruits ;  the  whole  in  multitudes  incredible,  juad  with  a 
variety  suitable  to  every  taste :  Let  us  consider  the  ever  cool 
and  running  springs,  the  clear  waters  of  the  rivers,  the  ver- 
dure of  their  banks,  the  hollow  depths  of  caves,  the  cragginess 
of  rocks,  the  heights  of  impending  mountains,  and  the  bound- 
less extent  of  plains,  the  hidden  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  infinite  quarries  of  marble. 

What  and  how  various  are  the  kinds  of  animals,  tame  or 
wild?  The  flights  and  notes  of  birds?  How  do  the  beasts  live 
in  the  fields,  and  in  the  forests?  What  shall  I  say  of  men, 
who  being  appointed,  as  we  may  say,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  do 
not  suffer  its  fertiUty  to  be  choked  with  weeds,  nor  the 
ferocity  of  beasts  to  make  it  desolate;  who,  by  the  houses  and 
cities  which  they  build,  adorn  the  fields,  the  isles,  and  the 
shores?  If  we  could  view  these  objects  with  the  naked  eye,  as 
we  can  by  the  contemplation  of  die  mind,  nobody,  at  such  a 
sight,  would  doubt  there  was  a  divine  intelligence. 

But  how  beautiful  is  the  sea !  How  pleasant  to  see  the 
extent  of  it !  What  a  multitude  and  variety  of  islands !  How 
delightful  are  the  coasts !  What  numbers  and  what  diversity 
of  inhabitants  does  it  contain ;  some  within  the  bosom  of  it, 
some  floating  on  the  surface,  and  others  by  their  shells  cleav- 
ing to  the  rocks !  While  the  sea  itself,  approaching  to  the 
land,  sports  so  closely  to  its  shores,  that  those  two  elements 
appear  to  be  but  one. 

Next  above  the  sea  is  the  air,  diversified  by  day  and  night ; 
when  rarified,  it  possesses  the  higher  region ;  when  condensed, 
it  turns  into  clouds,  and  with  the  waters  which  it  gathers 
enriches  the  earth  by  the  rain.  Its  agitation  produces  the 
winds.  It  causes  heat  and  cold  according  to  the  different 
seasons.  It  sustains  birds  in  their  flight ;  and,  being  inhaled, 
nourishes  and  preserves  all  animated  beings. 

^  To  the  nniverse  the  Stoics  certainly  annexed  the  idea  of  a  limited 
space,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  talked  of  a  middle :  for  there  can 
he  no  middle  but  of  a  limited  space ;  infinite  space  can  have  no  middle^ 
there  being  infinite  extension  from  every  part. 
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XL.  Add  to  these^  which  alone  remaineth  to  be  mentioned, 
the  firmament  of  heaven;  a  region  the  farthest  from  our 
abodeS;  which  surrounds  and  contains  all  things.  It  is  like- 
wise called  sBther  or  sky,  the  extreme  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
universe,  in  which  the  stars  perform  their  appointed  courses 
in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  Amongst  which,  the  sim,  whose 
magnitude  far  surpasses  the  earth,  makes  his  revolution  round 
it ;  and  by  his  rising  and  setting,  causes  day  and  night ;  some- 
times coming  near  towards  the  earth,  and  sometimes  going 
from  it,  he  every  year  makes  two  contrary  reversions*  from 
the  extreme  point  of  its  course.  In  his  retreat  the  earth 
seems  locked  up  in  sadness ;  in  his  return  it  appears  exhila- 
rated with  the  heavens.  The  moon,  which,  as  mathematicians 
demonstrate  is  bigger  than  half  the  earth,  makes  her  revolu- 
tions through  the  same  spaces^  as  the  sun,  but  at  one  time 
approaching  and  at  another  receding  from  the  sun,  she  dif- 
fuses the  light  which  she  has  borrowed  from  him  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  has  herself  also  many  various  changes  in  her 
appearance.  When  she  is  found  imder  the  sun,  and  opposite 
to  it,  the  brightness  of  her  rays  is  lost;  but  when  the  earth 
directly  interposes  between  the  moon  and  sun,  the  moon  is 
totally  eclipsed.  The  other  wandering  stars  have  their  courses 
round  the  earth  in  the  same  spaces,^  and  rise  and  set  in  the 
same  manner ;  their  motions  are  sometimes  quick,  sometimes 
slow,  and  often  they  stand  still.  There  is  nothing  more  won- 
derful)  nothing  more  beautiful.  There  is  a  vast  number  of 
fixed  stars,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  certain  figures,  to 
which  we  find  they  have  some  resemblance. 

XLI.  I  will  here,  says  Balbus,  looking  at  me,  make  use  of" 
the  verses,  which,  when  you  were  young,  you  translated  from 
Aratus,*  and  which,  because  they  are  in  Latin,  gave  me  so 

^  These  two  contrary  reversions  are  from  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn.  They  are  the  extreme  hounds  of  the  sun's  course.  The 
reader  ipust  ohsenre,  that  the  astronomical  parts  of  this  book  are  Intro* 
duced  by  the  Stole  as  proofs  of  design  and  reason  in  the  universe ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  errors  in  his  planetary  system,  his  intent  is  well 
answered,  because  all  he  means  is,  that  the  regular  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  dependencies,  are  demonstrations  of  a  divine 
mind.  The  inference  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  his  astronomical  obeer- 
vations  is  as  ju^t  as  if  his  system  was  in- every  part  unexceptionably 
right;  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  anatomical  observations. 

*  In  the  zodiac  *  Ibid. 

*  These  vorsea  of  Cicero  are  a  translation  from  a  Greek  poem  of 
Aratns,  called  the  P?icBnomena, 
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nmch  deHght  that  I  haye  many  of  them  still  in  my  memory. 
As  then  we  daily  see,  without  any  change  or  variation — 

the  rest* 
-  Swiftly  pnrsue  the  course  to  which  they're  bound ; 
And  wiUi  the  heavens  the  days  and  nights  go  round ; 

the  contemplation  of  which,  to  a  mind  desirous  of  observing 
the  constancy  of  nature,  is  inexhaustible. 

The  extreme  top  of  either  point  is  call'd 
The  pole.* 

About  this  the  two  "ApKTot  are  turned,  which  never  set; — 

Of  these,  the  Greeks  one  Cynosura  call. 
The  other  Helice.* 

The  brightest  stars*  indeed  of  Helice  are  discernible  aU 

night — 

Which  are  by  us  Septentriones  call'd. 

Cynosura  moves  about  the  same  pole,  with  a  like  number  of 
stars,  and  ranged  in  the  same  order : — 

This'  the  Phoenicians  choose  to  make  their  guide. 
When  on  the  ocean  in  the  night  they  ride. 
Adorned  with  stars  of  more  refulgent  light, 
The  other^  shines,  and  first  appears  at  night. 
Though  this  is  small,  sailors  its  use  have  found ; 
More  inward  is  its  course,  and  short  its  round. 

XLII.  The  aspect  of  those  stars  is  the  more  admirable^ 
because — 

*  The  Dragon  grim  betwixt  them  bends  his  way, 
As  through  the  winding  banks  the  currents  stray, 

•  And  up  and  down  in  sinuous  bending  rolls.^ 

His  whole  form  is  excellent;  but  the  shape  of  his  head  and 
the  ardour  of  his  eyes  are  most  remarkable. 

1  The  fixed  stars.  *  The  arctic  and  antarctic  poles. 

'  The  two  Arctoi  are  northern  constellations.  Cynosura  is  what  we 
call  the  Lesser  Bear ;  Helice  the  Greater  Bear ;  in  Latin  Ursa  Minor 
and  Ursa  Major, 

*  These  stars  in  the  Greater  Bear  are  vulgarly  called  the  ''seyen 
stars,"  or  the  "  northern  wain ;"  by  the  Latins  **  Septentriones." 

'  The  Lesser  Bear.  *  The  Greater  Bear. 

7  Exactly  agreeable  to  this,  and  the  following  description  of  the 
Dragon,  is  the  same  northern  constellation  described  in  the  map,  by 
Flamsteed  in  his  **  Atlas  CoelestiB ;"  and  all  the  figures  here  described 
by  Aratus  nearly  agree  with  the  maps  of  the  same  constellations  in  the 
''Athui  CoBlestis,"  though  they  are  not  all  placed  precisely  alike. 
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Various  the  stars  which  deck  his  glittering  head ; 
His  temples  are  with  double  glory  spread ; 
From  his  fierce  eyes  two  fervid  lights  afar 
Flash,  and  his  chin  shines  with  one  radiant  star ; 
Bow*d  k  his  head ;  and  his  round  neck  he  bends. 
And  to  the  tail  of  Helice*  extends. 

The  rest  of  the  Dragon's  body  we  see  *  at  every  hour  in  the 

night.  . 

Here^  suddenly  the  head  a  little  hides 
Itself,  where  all  its  parts,  which  are  in  sight,  , 
And  those  unseen  in  the  same  place  unite. 

Near  to  this  head — 

Is  placed  the  figure  of  a  man  that  moyes 
Weary  and  sad, 

which  the  Greeks — 

Engonasis  do  call,,  because  he 's  borne* 
About  with  bended  knee.    Kear  him  is  placed 
The  crown  with  a  refulgent  lustre  graced. 

This  indeed  is  at  his  back ;  but  Anguitenens,  the  Snake-holder, 

is  near  his  head;* — 

The  Greeks  him  Ophiuchns  call,  renown'd 
The  name.    He  strongly  grasps  the  serpent  round, 
With  both  his  hands ;  himself  the  serpent  folds  • 
Beneath  his  breast,  and  round  his  middle  holds ; 
Yet  gravely  he,  bright  shinging  in  the  skies. 
Moves  on,  and  treads  on  Nepa's®  breast  and  eyes. 

The  Septentriones'  are  followed  by — 

Arctophylax,'  that 's  said  to  be  the  none 
Which  we  Bootes  call,  who  has  the  name, 

'  The  tail  of  the  Greater  Bear. 

'  That  is,  in  Maoedon,  where  Aratns  lived. 

*  The  true  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  as  follows.  Here  in 
Macedon,  says  Aratus,  the  head  of  the  Dragon  does  not  entirely  immerge 
itself  in  the  ooean,  but  only  touches  the  superficies  of  it.  By  orttts  and 
obitua  I  doubt  not  but  Cicero  meant,  agreeable  to  Aratus,  those  parts 
whieh  arise  to  view,  and  those  which  are  removed  from  sight. 

*  These  are  two  northern  constellations;  Engonasis,  (in  some  cats- 
logaes  called  Hercules,^  because  he  is  figured  kneeling  ^i^  ySvoffiv,  on  his 
knees ;  *^arf6inunif  leaXeova^f  as  Aratus  says,  they  call  Engonasis. 

*  Theerown  is  placed  under  the  feet  of  Hercules  in  the  "Atlas  CoBlestisf 
but  Opit«ehu8,  fO^iovxos)  the  Snake-holder,  is  placed  in  the  map  by 
Flaaii^eed  as  described  here  by  Aratus ;  and  their  heads  almost  meet. 

'  The  Scorpion.  Ophiuchns,  though  a  northern  constellation,  is  not 
fu  from  thai  part  of  the  zodiac  where  the  Scorpion  is,  which  is:  one  of 
the  six  southern  signs.  ^  The  wain  of  seven  stars. 

'  The  wain-driver.  This  northern  constellation  is,  in  our  present 
maps,  figured  with  a  club  in  his  right  hand  behind  the  Greater  Bear. 

o2 
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Becanse  he  drives  the  Greater  Bear  along 
Yoked  to  a  wain. 

Besides,  in  Bootes, — 

A  star  of  glittering  rays,  about  his  waist, 
Arcturus  called,  a  name  renown'd,  is  placed.^ 

Beneath  which  is 

The  Virgin  of  illustrious  form,  whose  hand 
Holds  a  bright  spike. 

XLIII.  And  truly  these  signs  axe  so  regularly  disposed, 
that  a  divine  wisdom  evidently  appears  in  them : — 

Beneath  the  Bear's'  head  have  the  twins  their  seat, 
Under  his  chest  the  Crab,  beneath  his  feet 
The  mighty  Lion  darts  a  trembling  flame.' 

The  Charioteer — 

On  the  left  side  of  Gemini  we  see,^ 

And  at  his  head  behold  fierce  Helice ; 

On  his  loft  shoulder  the  bright  Goat  appears.  ^ 

But  to  proceed — 

This  is  indeed  a  great  and  glorious  star* 
On  th'  other  side  the  Elids,  inferior  &r, 
Yield  but  a  slender  light  to  mortal  eyes. 

Under  his  feet — 

The  homed  Bull,'  with  sturdy  limbs,  is  placed ; 
his  head  is  spangled  with  a  number  of  stars; 

These  by  the  Greeks  are  called  the  Hyades, 


'  In  some  modem  maps  Arcturus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  is 
placed  in  the  belt  that  is  round  the  waist  of  Bootes.  Cicero  says  subter 
prcBcordia,  which  is  about  the  waist ;  and  Aratus  says  ^6  JV^i^,  under 
the  belt. 

'  Stib  caput  Jrctt,  under  the  head  of  the  Greater  Bear. 

'  The  Crab  is,  by  the  ancients  and  modems,  placed  in  the  zodiac,  as 
here,  betwixt  the  Twins  and  the  Lion ;  and  they  are  all  three  northern, 
signs. 

*■  The  Twins  are  placed  in  the  zodiac  with  the  side  of  one  to  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  side  of  the  other  to  i\xe  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Auriga,  the  Charioteer,  is  placed  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
near  the  zodiac,  by  the  Twins ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Charioteer,  is 
Helice,  the  Greater  Bear,  placed ;  and  the  Goat  is  a  bright  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  placed  on  the  left  shoulder  of  this  northern  constellation, 
and  called  Capra,  the  Goat;  HcedU  the  Kids,  are  two  more  stars  of  the 
same  constellation. 

'  A  constellation ;  one  of  the  northern  signs  in  the  zodiac,  in  which 
the  Hyades  are  placed. 
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from  raining,  for  veiv  is  to  rain ;  therefore  they  are  injudiciously 
eaRed' SticiUce  by  our  people,  as  if  they  had  their  name  from 
vs,  a  sow,  and  not  from  vm. 

Behind  the  Lesser  Bear,  Cepheus  ^  follows  with  extended 
hands, — 

For  close  behind  the  Lesser  Bear  he  comes. 

Before  him  goes— 

Gassiopea'  with  a  faintish  light ; 

Bat  near  her  moves  (fair  and  illustrious  sight  I) 

Andromeda,'  who  with  an  eager  pace, 

Seems  to  avoid  her  parent's  mournful  face> 

With  glittering  mane  the  Horse  ^  now  seems  to  tread. 

So  near  he  comes,  on  her  refulgent  head ; 

With  a  fair  star,  that  close  to  him  appears, 

A  double  form  ^  and  but  one  light  he  wears ; 

By  which  he  seems  ambitious  in  the  sky 

An  everlasting  knot  of  stars  to  tie. 

Near  him  the  Bam^  with  wreathed  horns,  is  placed ; 

by  whom— 

The  Fishes  ^  are ;  of  which  one  seems  to  haste 
Somewhat  before  the  other,  to  the  blast 
Of  the  north  wind  exposed. 

XLI V.  Perseus  is  described  as  placed  at  the  feet  of  Andro- 
meda:— 

And  him  the  sharp  blasts  of  the  north  wind  beat. 
Near  his  left  knee,  but  dim  their  light,  their  seat 


^  One  of  the  feet  of  Cepheus,  a  northern  constellation,  is  under  the 
tail  of  the  Lesser  Bear. 

3  Orotius,  and  after  him  Dr.  Davis,  and  other  learned  men,  read 
CoMiepea  after  the  Greek  Kounr/eircia,  and  reject  the  common  reading, 
Caasiopea. 

*  These  northern  constellations  here  mentioned  have  been  always 
placed  together  as  one  family  with  Cepheus  and  Perseus,  as  they  are  in 
onr  modem  maps. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  feble  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

'    '  Pegasus,  who  is  one  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda's  family. 

«  That  18,  with  wings. 

7  Arie%  the  Ram,  is  the  first  northern  sign  in  the  zodiac :  Pisces,  the 
Tishea,  the  last  southern  sign ;  therefore  they  must  be  near  one  another, 
as  ihej  are  in  a  circle  or  belt  In  Flamsteed's  *'  Atlas  Coelestis"  one  of 
the  Fiibea  la  near  the  head  of  the  Bam,  and  the  other  near  the  Urn  of 
Aqaarins, 
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Tlie  small  Pleiades^  maintam.    We  find^ 
Not  far  from  them,  the  Lyre  '  bat  slightly  join'd. 
Next  is  the  winged  Bird,^  that  seems  to  fly 
Beneath  the  spacious  covering  of  tiie  sky. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Horse*  lies  the  right  hand  of  Aquarius, 
then  all  Aquarius  himself.^ 

Then  Capricorn,  with  half  the  form  of  beast, 

Breathes  chill  and  piercing  colds  from  his  strong  breast. 

And  in  a  spacious  circle  takes  his  round  ; 

When  him,  while  in  the  winter  solstice  bound. 

The  sun  has  visited  with  constant  light, 

He  turns  his  course,  and  shorter  makes  the  night* 

Not  fer  from  hence  is  seen — 

The  Scorpion 7  rising  lofty  from  below; 
By  him  the  Ardier,^  with  his  bended  bow; 
Near  him  the  Bird,  «  ith  gaudy  feathers  s^nread ; 
And  the  fierce  Eagle  '  hovers  o'er  his  head. 

Next  comes  the  Dolphin  ;'•*— 

Then  bright  Orion,* *  who  obliquely  moves;  . 
he  is  followed  by — 

The  fervent  Dog,*'  bright  with  refulgent  stars : 
next  the  Hare  follows" — 

^  These  are  called  TirgilisB  by  Cicero,  by  Araitus  the  Pleiades, 
nxriUies ;  and  they  are  placed  at  the  neck  of  the  Bull ;  and  one  ofi 
Perseus's  feet  touches  the  Bull  in  the  "  Atlas  Coelestis." 

^  This  northern  constellation  is  called  Fides  by  Cicero ;  but  it  must 
be  the  same  with  Lyra;  because  Lyra  is  placed  in  our  maps  as  Fides 
is  here. 

*  This  is  called  Ales  Avis  by  Cicero ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  northern 
constellation  Cygnus  is  here  to  be  understood,  for  the  description  and 
place  of  the  Swan  in  the  "  Atlas  Coelestis"  are  the  same  which  Ales  Avis, 
has  here. 

*  Pegasus. 

^  The  Water-bearer,  one  of  the  six  southern  signs  in  the  zodiac ;  he 
is  described  in  our  maps  pouring  water  out  of  an  um«  and  leaning  with 
one  hand  on  the  tail  of  Capricorn,  another  southern  sign. 

^  When  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn,  the  days  are  at  the  shoiiteBt ;  and 
when  in  Cancer,  at  the  longest. 

7  One  of  the  six  southern  signs. 

'  Sagittarius,  another  southern  sign.  ®  A  northern  constellatian. 

.  ^^  A  northern  constellation.  ^^  A  southern  constellation. 

^'  This  is  Canis  M^yor,  a  southern  constellation.    Orion  and  the  Do^ 
are  named  together  by  Hesiod,  who  flourished  many  hundred  years  before 
Cipero  or  Aratua. 
}*  A  southern  constellation,  placed  as  here  in  the  "Atlas  CoelesUa.'^ 
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Unwearied  in  his  comae.    At  the  Dog*B  tail 
Argo  ^  moves  on^  and  moving  seems  to  sail ; 
Cer  her  the  Ram  and  Fishes  have  their  place ; ' 
The  illustrious  vessel  touches,  in  her  pace, 
The  river^B  hanks ; ' 

which  you  may  see  winding  and  extending  itself  to  a  great 

length. 

The  Fetters  *  at  the  Fishes'  tuls  are  hung. 
By  Nepa's  '  head  hehold  the  Altar  stand,* 
Which  by  the  breath  of  aonthem  vin^  is  fimn'd; 

near  which  the  Centaur '—  j 

Hastens  his  mingled  parts  to  join  benealAi 
The  Serpent,*  there  extending  his  righthand. 
To  where  you  see  the  monstrous  Scorpion  stand. 
Which  he  at  the  bright  Altar  fiercely  slays. 
Here  on  her  lower  parts  see  Hydra  '  nd^e 
Herself; 

whose  bulk  is  very  fer  extended. 

Amidst  the  winding  of  her  body 's  placed 
The  shining  Qoblet;  ^*  and  the  glossy  Crow^^ 
Plunges  his  beak  into  her  parts  below. 
Antecanifl  b^ieath  the  Twins  is  seen, 
Call'd  Procyon  by  the  Greeks.^^ 

Can  any  <me  in  bis  senses  imagine  that  this  disposition  of 
the  stars,  and  this  heaven  so  beautifally  adorned,  could  ever 
have  been  formed  l^  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms?  Or 
what  other  nature,  being  destitute  of  intellect  and  reason, 
could  possibly  have  produced  these  effects,  which  not  <»ily 

1  A  southern  constellation^  so  called  from  the  ship  Argo,  in  which 
Jason  and  the  rest  of  the  Argonauts  sailed  on  their  expedition  to 
Colchos. 

'  The  Bam  is  the  first  of  the  northern  signs  in  the  zodiac ;  and  the 
last  southern  sign  is  the  Fishes;  which  two  signs,  meeting  in  the  zodiao, 
cover  the  constellation  called  Argo. 

*  The  river  Eridanus,  a  southern  oonstcllation. 
^  A  southern  constellation. 

'  This  is  called  the  Scorpion  in  the  original  of  Aratus. 

'  A  southern  constellation.  ^  A  southern  constellation.  ^ 

*  The  Serpent  is  not  mentioned  in  Cicero's  translation;  but  it  is  in 
the  original  of  Aratus. 

*  A  soathem  eonstellation. 

M  ^]ie  Goblet,  or  Cup,  a  southern  constellation. 

'^  A  southern  constellati(m.  ^ 

'*  Antecanis,  a  southern  constellation,  is  the  Little  Dog,  and  called 
Amecttma  in  Latin,  and  Upoieiw  in  Greek,  beeause  he  rises  before  the 
other  B(^.  
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required  reason  to  bring  them  about,  but  the  very  character 
of  which  could  not  be  understood  and  appreciated  without  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  well  directed  reason  'i 

XLV.  But  our  admiration  is  not  limited  to  the  objects 
here  described.  What  is  most  wonderful  is,  that  the  world 
is  so  durable,  and  so  perfectly  made  for  lasting  that  it  is  not 
to  be  impaired  by  time ;  for  all  its  parts  tend  equally  to  the 
centre,  and  are  bound  together  by  a  sort  of  chain,  which  sur- 
rounds the  elements ;  this  chain  is  nature,  which  being  dif- 
fused through  the  universe,  and  performing  all  things  with 
judgment  and  reason,  attracts  the  extremities  to  the  centre. 

If,  then,  the  world  is  round,  and  if  on  that  account  all  its 
parts,  being  of  equal  dimensions  and  relative  proportions, 
mutually  support  and  are  supported  by  one  another,  it  must 
follow  that  as  all  the  parts  incline  to  the  centre  (for  that  is 
the  lowest  place  of  a  globe)  there  is  nothing  whatever  which 
can  put  a  stop  to  that  propensity,  in  the  case  of  such  great 
weights.  For  the  same  reason,  though  the  sea  is  higher  than 
the  earth,  yet  because  it  has  the  like  tendency,  it  is  collected 
everywhere,  equally  concentres,  and  never  overflows,  and  is 
never  wasted. 

The  air,  which  is  contiguous,  ascends  by  its  lightness,  but 
diffuses  itself  through  the  whole ;  therefore  it  is  by  nature 
joined  and  united  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  borne  by 
the  same  power  towards  tlxe  heaven,  by  the  thinness  and 
heat  of  which  it  is  so  tempered  as  to  be  made  proper  to 
supply  life,  and  wholesome  air  for  the  support  of  animated 
beings.  This  is  encompassed  by  the  highest  region  of  the 
heavens,  which  is  called  the  sky,  which  is  joined  to  the 
extremity  of  the  air,  but  retains  its  own  heat  pure  and  iin* 
mixed. 

XLVI.  The  stars  have  their  revolutions  in  the  sky,  and  are 
continued  by  the  tendency  of  all  parts  towards  the  centre; 
their  duration  is  perpetuated  by  their  form  and  flgure^  for 
they  are  round;  which  form,  as  I  think  has  been  before  ob- 
served^ is  the  least  liable  to  injury ;  and,  as  they  are  composed 
of  fire,  they  are  fed  by  the  vapours  which  ai-e  exhaled  by  the 
sun  from  the  earth,  the  se%and  other  waters;  but  when  these 
vapours  have  nourished  and  refreshed  the  stars,  and  tlie  whole 
JBky,  they  are  sent  back  to  be  exhaled  again;  so  that  veiy 
little  is  lost  or  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  stars  and  the  flame 
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of  the  sky.  Hence  -we  Stoics  conclude,  which  Panaetins  ^  is 
^d  to  have  doubted  of,  that  the  whole  world  at  last  would 
be  consumed  by  a  general  conflagration ;  when  all  moisture 
being  exhausted,  neither  the  earth  could  have  any  nourish- 
ment, nor  the  air  return  again,  since  water,  of  which  it  is 
formed,  would  then  be  all  consumed;  so  that  only  fire  would 
subsist ;  and  from  this  fire,  which  is  an  animating  power  and 
a  Deity,  a  new  world  would  arise  and  be  re-established  in  the 
same  beauty. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  appear  to  you  to  dwell  too  long  upon 
this  subject  of  the  stars,  and  more  especially  upon  that 
of  the  planets ;  whose  motions,  though  diflerent,  make  a  very 
just  agreement.  Saturn,  the  highest,  chills;  Mars,  placed  in 
the  middle,  bums;  while  Jupiter,  interposing,  moderates  their 
excess,  botji  of  light  and  heat.  The  two  planets  beneath 
Mars'  obey  the  sun.  The  sun  himself  flUs  the  whole  universe 
with  his  own  genial  light ;  and  the  moon,  illuminated  by  him, 
influences  conception,  birth,  and  maturity.  And  who  is  there 
who  is  not  moved  by  this  union  of  things,  and  by  this  con- 
currence of  nature  agreeing  together  as  it  were  for  the  safety 
of  the  world,  and  yet  I  feel  sure  that  none  of  these  reflections 
have  ever  been  made  by  these  men. 

XLYII.  Let  us  proceed  from  celestial  to  terrestrial  things. 
What  is  there  in  them  which  does  not  prove  the  principle  of 
an  intelligent  nature?  First,  as  to  vegetables;  they  have 
roots  to  sustain  their  stems,  and  to  draw  from  the  earth  a 
nourishing  moisture  to  support  the  vital  principle  which 
those  roots  contain.  They  are  clothed  with  a  rind  or  bark, 
to  secure  them  more  thoroughly  from  heat  and  cold.  The 
vines,  we  see,  take  hold  on  props  with  their  tendrils,  as  if 
with  hands,  and  raise  themselves  as  if  they  were  animated;  it 
is  even  said,  that  they  shun  cabbages  and  coleworts,  as  noxious 
and  pestilential  to  them,  and  if  planted  by  them,  will  not 
touch  any  part. 

But  what  a  vast  variety  is  there  of  animals  ?  and  how 
wonderfully  is  every  kind  adapted  to  preserve  itself !  Some 
are  covered  with  hides,  some  clothed  with  fleeces,  and  some 
guarded  with  bristles ;  some  are  sheltered  with  feathers,  some 
with  soales;  seme  are  armed  with  horns,  and  some  are  fur- 
nished with  wings  to  escape  from  danger.  Nature  hath  also 
^  PliiMfttiim,  a  Stoic  philosopher.  '  Mercuiy  and  Venus. 
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liberally  and  plentifully  provided  for  all  animalB  thdr  proper 
food ;  I  could  expatiate  on  the  judicious  and  curious  forma- 
tion  and  disposition  of  their  bodies  for  the  reception  and 
digestion  of  it,  for  all  their  interior  parts  are  so  framed  and 
disposed,  that  there  is  nothing  superflnouSy  nothing  that  is 
not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.     Besides,  nature 
has  also  given  these  beasts  appetite  and  sense;  in  order  that 
by  the  one  they  may  be  excited  to  procure  sufficient  suste- 
nance, and  by  the  other  they  may  distinguish  what  is  noxious 
from  what  is  salutary.  Some  animals  seek  their  food  walking, 
some  creeping,  some  flying,  and  some  swimmii^j..some  take 
it  with  their  mouth  and  teeth;  some  seize  it  with  their  daws, 
and  some  with  their  beaks;  some  suck,  some  graze,  some  bolt 
it  whole,  and  some  chew  it.  Some  are  so  low,  tlmt  tiiey  can  with 
ease  take  such  food  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  ground;  but  the 
taller,  as  geese,  swans,  cranes,  and  camels,  are  asasted  l^  a 
length  of  neck.     To  the  elephant  is  given  a  hand,*  without 
which,  from  his  unwieldiness  of  body^  he  would  scarce  have 
any  means  of  attaining  food. 

aLYIII.  But  to  l^ose  beasts  which  live  by|ureying  on 
others,  nature  has  given  either  strength  or  swiftness.  On 
some  animals  she  has  even  bestowed  artiflce  and  cunning;  as 
on  spiders,  some  of  which  weave  a  sort  of  net  to  entrap  and 
destroy  whatever  falls  into  it,  others  sit  on  the  watch  unob- 
served to  feU  on  their  prey  and  devour  it.  The  naker,  by 
the  Greeks  called  Fi/nna,  has  a  kind  of  confederacy  with  the 
prawn  for  procuring  food.  It  has  two  large  shells  open,  into 
which  when  the  little  fishes  swim,  the  naker,  having  notiot 
given  by  the  bite  of  the  prawn,  closes  them  immediately. 
Thus,  these  little  animals,  though  of  different  kinds,  sedc 
their  food  in  common;  in  which  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
whether  they  associate  by  any  agreement,  or  are  natoxallj 
joined  together  from  their  beginning. 

There  is  some  cause  to  adinire  also  the  provision  of  nafcnrs 
in  the  case  of  those  aquatic  animals  which  are  generated  on 
land,  such  as  crocodiles,  river-tortoises,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
serpents,  which  seek  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 


*  The  proboscis  of  the  elephant  is  frequently  called  a  hand^ 
it  is  as  useful  to  him  as  one.  "  They  breathe,  drink,  and  amell,  with 
what  may  not  be  improperly  called  a  hand,"  says  Pliny,  b.  viii.  c,  lO;— 
Davia. 
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drag  themselyes  along.  We  &eqxi6iitly  put  dnck-eggs  under 
henS;  by  which,  ais  by  their  true  motherSy  the  ducklings  are 
at  first  hatched  and  nourished;  but  when  they  see  the  water, 
they  forsake  them  and  run  to  it,  as  to  th^  natural  abode; 
so  strong  is  the  impression  of  nature  in  animals  for  their  own 
preservation. 

XLIX.  I  have  read  that  there  is  a  bird  called  Platalea,  the 
Shoveler,  that  lives  by  watching  those  fowls  which  dive  into 
the  sea  for  their  prey,  and  when  they  return  with  it,  h^ 
squeezes  their  heads  with  his  beak,  till  th^  drop  it,  and  thenk 
seizes  on  it  himself;  it  is  said  likewise  that  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  filling  his  stomach  with  shell-fish,  and  when  they  are 
digested  by  the  heat  which  exists  in  the  stomach,  they  east 
them  up,  and  then  pick  out  what  is  proper  nourishment.  Th» 
sea-firogs,  they  say,  are  wont  to  cover  themselves  with  sand, 
and  moving  near  the  water^  the  fishes  strike  at  them,  as  ai  &> 
bait,  and  are  themsdives  taken  and  devoured  by  the  frogs. 
Between  the  kite  and  the  crow  there  is  a  kind  of  natural 
war,  and  wherever  the  one  finds  the  eggs  cf  the  other,  he 
breaks  them. 

But  who  is  there  who  can  avoid  being  struck  with  wonder 
at  that  which  has  been  noticed  by  Anstotle,  who  has  enriched 
us  with  so  many  valuable  remai^  When  the  cranes^  yam 
the  sea  in  seardii  of  warmer  climes,  they  fly  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle.  By  the  first  angle  they  repel  the  resisting  air;  on 
each  side,  their  wings  serve  as  oars  to  fisicilitate  their  flight; 
and  the  basis  of  their  triangle  is  assisted  by  the  wind  in  their 
stem.  Those  which  are  behind,  rest  their  necks  and  heads 
on  those  which  precede;  and  as  the  leader  has  not  the  same 
relief  because  he  has  none  to  lean  upon,  he  at  length  fliei> 
behind  that  he  may  also  rest,  while  one  of  those  which  havoi 
been  eased,  succeeds  him;  and  through  the  whole  flight  each 
regularly  takes  his  tium. 

I  could  produce  many  instances  of  this  kind,  but  these 
may  suffice.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  things  more  familiar  to^ 
us.  The  care  of  beasts  for  their  own  preservation,  their  cir- 
cumspection while  feeding,  and  their  manner  of  taking  rest 
in  their  lairs,  are  generally  known,  but  still  they  are  gready 
to  be  admired. 

1  The  pMBftgo  of  Arifitotle'B  works,  to  which  Cicero  here  allades,  is 
entirely  lost ;  but  Plutarch  giv^  a  similar  account. 
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L.  Dogs  cure  themselves  by  a  vomit,  the  Egyptian  Ibis  by 
a  purge;  from  whence  physicians  have  lately,  I  mean  but 
few  ages  since,  greatly  improved  their  art.  It  is  reported 
that  panthers,  -w^ich  in  barbarous  countries  are  taken  with 
poisoned  flesh,  have  a  certain  remedy '  that  preserves  them 
from  dying;  and  that  in  Crete,  the  wild  goats,  when  they  are 
woimded  with  poisoned  arrows,  seek  for  an  herb  called  dit- 
tany, which  when  they  have  tasted,  the  arrows  (they  say) 
drop  from  their  bodies.  It  is  said  also  that  deer,  before  they 
fiiwn,  purge  themselves  with  a  little  herb  called  hartswort.* 
Beasts,  when  they  receive  any  hurt,  or  fear  it,  have  recourse 
to  their  natural  arms :  the  bull  to  his  horns,  the  boar  to  his 
tusks,  and  the  lion  to  his  teeth.  Some  take  to  flight,  others 
hide  themselves;  the  cuttle-fish  vomits  blood,'  the  cramp-fish 
benumbs;  and  there  are  many  animals  that,  by  their  intoler* 
able  stink,  oblige  their  pursuers  to  retire. 

LI.  But  that  the  b€».uty  of  the  world  might  be  eternal, 
great  care  has  been  taken  by  the  providence  of  the  Gods  to 
perpetuate  the  difierent  kinds  of  animals,  and  vegetables,  and 
trees,  and  all  those  things  which  sink  deep  into  the  earthy 
and  are  contained  in  it  by  their  roots  and  trunks ;  in  order 
to  which,  every  individual  has  within  itself  such  fertile  seed 
that  many  are  generated  from  one;  and  in  vegetables  this 
seed  is  inclosed  in  the  heart  of  their  fruit,  but  in  such  abund- 
ance, that  men  may  plentifully  feed  on  it,  and  the  earth  be 
always  replanted. 

With  regard  to  animals,  do  we  not  see  how  aptly  they  are 
formed  for  the  propagation  of  their  species  ?  Nature  for  this 
end  created  some  males  and  some  females.  Their  pai*ts  are 
perfectly  framed  for  generation,  and  they  have  a  wonderful 
propensity  to  copulation.  When  the  seed  has  fallen  on  the 
matrix,  it  draws  almost  all  the  nourishment  to  itself,  by 
which  the  foetus  is  formed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  discharged 
frx)m  thence,  if  it  is  an  animal  that  is  nourished  by  milk,  almost 
all  the  food  of  the  mother  turns  into  milk,  and  the  animal, 

1  BalbQB  does  not  tell  us  the  remedywhich  the  panther  makes  use  of; 
bat  Pliny  is  not  quite  so  delicate;  he  says,  excrementis  hominia  aibi 
medetur, 

'  Aristotle  says,  they  purge  themselves  with  this  herb  after  they 
fawn ;  Pliny  eays^both  before  and  after. 

.  '«The  cutUe-fish  has  a  bag  at  its  neck,  the  black  blood  of  which  the 
jSomanB  nsed  for  ink ;  it  was  called  airamentwm. 
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without  any  direction,  but  by  the  pure  instinct  of  nature, 
immediately  hunts  for  the  teat,  and  is  there  fed  with  plenty. 
What  makes  it  evidently  appear  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
fortuitous,  but  the  work  of  a  wise  and  foreseeing  Nature,  is, 
that  those  females  which  bring  forth  many  young,  as  sows 
and  bitches,  have  many  teats,  and  those  which  bc^  a  small 
number,  have  but  few.  What  tenderness  do  beasts  show  ia 
preserving  and  raising  up  their  young  till  they  are  able  to 
defend  themselves  !  They  say,  indeed,  ifcat  firfi,  when  they 
have  spawned,  leave  their  eggs;  but  the  water  easily  supports 
them,  and  firoduces  the  ypung  fry  in  abundance. 

LII.  It  is  said,  likewise,  that  tortoises  and  crocodiles,  wheu 
they  have  laid  their  eggs  on  the  land,  only  cover  them  with 
earth,  and  then  leave  them,  so  that  their  yoimg  are  hatched 
and  brought  up  without  assistance;  but  fowls  and  other 
birds  seek  for  quiet  places  to  lay  in,  where  they  build  their 
nests  in  the  softest  manner,  for  the  surest  preservation  of 
their  eggs;  which,  when  they  have  hatched,  they  defend  from 
the  cold  by  the  warmth  of  tiieir  wings,  or  screen  them  from 
the  sultry  heat  of  the  sun.  When  their  young  begin  to  be 
able  to  use  their  wings,  they  attend  and  instruct  them,  and 
then  their  cares  are  at  an  end. 

Human  art  and  industry  are  indeed  necessary  towards  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  certain  animals  and  vege- 
tables; for  there  are  several  of  both  kinds,  which  would 
perish  without  that  assistance.  There  are  likewise  innu- 
merable facilities  (being  different  in  different  places)  supplied 
to  man  to  aid  him  in  his  civilization,  and  in  procuring 
abundantly  what  he  requires.  The  Nile  waters  Egypt,  and 
after  having  overflowed  and  covered  it  the  whole  summer, 
it  retires,  and  leaves  the  fields  softened  and  manured  for  the 
reception  of  seed.  The  Euphrates  fertilizes  Mesopotamia, 
into  which,  as  we  may  say,  it  carries  yearly  new  fields.*  The 
Indus,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  rivers,*  not  only  improves 
and  cultivates  the  ground,  but  sows  it  also ;  for  it  is  said  to 
carry  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  grain.     I  could  mention 

^  The  Enphrates  is  said  to  carry  into  Mesopotamia  a  large  quantity 
of  citronn,  with  which  it  covers  the  fields. 

*  Q.  Curtius,  and  some  other  auhors,  say  the  Ganges  is  the  largest 
river  in  India ;  but  Ammianus  Marcelliiius  concurs  with  Cicero  in  calling 
the  river  Indus  the  largest  of  all  rivers. 
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many  other  countries  remarkable  for  something  ringcJar, 
and  many  fields,  which  are,  in  their  own  natnres,  exceedingly 
fertile. 

Llll.  T^ut  how  bonntifal  is  nature,  that  has  provided  for 
us  such  an  abundance  of  various  and  delicious  food ;  and  this 
varying  with  the  different  seasons,  so  that  we  may  be  con- 
stantly pleased  with  change,  and  satisfied  with  abundance! 
How  seasonable  and  useful  to  man,  to  beasts,  and  even  to 
vegetables,  are  the 'Etesian  winds*  she  has  bestowed,  which 
moderate  intemperate  heat,  and  render  navigation  more  sure 
and  speedy !  Many  things  must  be  omitted  on  a  subject  so 
copious;  and  still  a  great  deal  must  be  said;  for  it  is  impos- 
fiible  to  relate  the  great  utility  of  rivers,  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  sea,  the  mountains  clothed  with  grass  and  trees,  the 
8alt-i)its  remote  from  the  sea-coasts,  the  earth  replete  with 
salutary  medicines,  or,  in  short,  the  innumerable  designs  of 
nature  necessary  for  sustenance  and  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
Wo  must  not  forget  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  ordained 
for  the  health  of  animated  beings,  giving  them  a  time  to 
laboiu'  and  a  time  to  rest.  Thus,  if  we  every  way  examine 
the  univei'sc,  it  is  apparent,  from  the  greatest  reason,  that 
the  whole  is  admirably  governed  by  a  divine  providence,  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  all  beings. 

If  it  should  be  asked  for  whose  sake  this  mighty  fabric  was 
miscd,  shall  we  say  for  trees  and  other  vegetables,  which, 
though  destitute  of  sense,  are  supported  by  nature  ?  That 
would  be  absurd.  Is  it  for  beasts?  Nothing  can  be  less 
probable  than  that  the  Gods  should  have  taken  such  pains  for 
beings  void  of  speech  and  understanding.  For  whom,  then, 
will  any  one  presume  to  say  that  the  world  was  made?  Un- 
doubtedly for  reasonable  beings ;  these  are  the  Gods  and  men, 
who  are  certainly  the  most  perfect  of  all  beings,  as  nothing  is 
equal  to  reason;  it  is  therefore  credible  that  the  imiverse, 
and  all  things  in  it,  were  made  for  the  Gods  and  for  men. 

But  we  may  yet  more  easily  comprehend  that  the  Gods 
have  taken  great  care  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  men,  if 
we  examine  thoroughly  into  the  structure  of  the  body^^md 
the  form  and  perfection  of  human  nature.  There  are  three 
things  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life;  to  eat^  to 

^  These  Etesian  winds  return  periodically  once  a  year,  and  blow  at 
certain  seasons,  and  for  a  certain  time. 
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drink,  and  to  breathe ;  for  these  operations  the  mouth  is  most 
aptly  framed,  which,  by  the  asmstance  of  the  nostrils,  draws 
in  the  more  air. 

LIV.  The  teeth  are  there  placed  to  divide  and  grind  the 
food.*  The  fore-teeth,  being  sharp  and  opposite  to  each 
other,  cut  it  asunder,  and  the  hind-teeth  (called  the  grinders) 
chew  it ;  in  which  office  the  tongue  seems  to  assist.  At  the 
root  of  the  tongue  is  the  gullet,  which  receives  whatever  is 
swallowed ;  it  touches  the  tonsils  on  each  side,  and  terminates 
at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  palate.  When  by  the  motions 
of  the  tongue  the  food  is  forced  into  this  passage,  it  descends, 
and  those  parts  of  the  gullet,  which  are  below  it,  are  dilated, 
and  those  above  are  contracted  There  is  another  passage, 
called  by  physicians  the  rough  artery,*  which  reaches  to  the 
lungs,  for  the  entrance  and  return  of  the  air  we  breathe ;  and 
as  its  orifice  is  joined  to  the  roots  of  the  tongue  a  little  above 
the  part  to  which  the  guUet  is  annexed,  it  is  furnished  with 
a  sort  of  coverlid,'  lest,  by  the  accidental  Mling  of  any  food 
into  it,  the  respiration  should  be  stopped. 

As  the  stomach,  which  is  beneath  the  gullet,  receives  the 
meat  and  drink,  so  the  lungs  and  the  heart  draw  in  the  air 
from  without.  The  stomach  is  wonderfully  composed,  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  nerves;  it  aboimds  with  membranes 
and  fibres,  and  detains  what  it  receives,  whether  solid  or 
liquid,  till  it  is  altered  and  digested.  It  sometimes  contracts, 
sometimes  dilates.  It  blends  and  mixes  the  food  together, 
so  that  it  is  easily  concocted  and  digested  by  its  force  of  heat, 
and  by  the  animal  spirits  is  distributed  into  the  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

LV.  As  to  the  lungs,  they  are  of  a  soft  and  spongy  sub- 
stance, which  renders  them  the  most  commodious  for  respira- 
tion; they  alternately  dilate  and  contract  to  receive  and 
retnm  the  air,  that  what  is  the  chief  animal  sustenance  may 
be  always  fr'esh.  The  juice,*  by  which  we  are  nourished,  being 

^  Some  read  moUitur,  and  some  molUur;  the  latter  of  which  P. 
Manaeins  justly  prefers,  from  the  verb  molo,  molis;  from  whence,  says 
he,  nudares  denies,  the  grinders. 

*  The  weasand,  or  wind-pipe. 

'  The  epiglottis,  which  is  a  cartilaginous  flap  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue, 
and  iheiefore  called  so. 

*  Cioeio  is  here  giving  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning  the 
of  the  chyle  till  it  is  converted  to  blood. 
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separated  from  the  rest  of  the  food,  passes  the  stomach  and 
intestines  to  the  liver,  throng  open,  and  direct  passages, 
which  lead  from  the  mesentery  to  the  gates  of  the  fiver  (fc^: 
so  they  call  those  vessels  at  the  entrance  of  it).  There  are 
other  passages  from  thence,  throng  \?hich  the  food  has  its 
course  when  it  has  passed  the  liver.  When  the  bile,  and 
those  humours  which  proceed  from  the  kidneys,  are  separated 
from  the  food,  the  remaining  part  turns  to  blood,  and  flows 
to  those  vessels  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver,  to  which  all  the 
passages  adjoin.  The  chyle,  being  conveyed  from  this  place 
through  them  into  the  vessel  called  the  hollow  vein,  is  mixed 
together,  and,  being  already  digested  and  distilled,  passes  into 
the  heart;  and  from  the  heart  it  ia  commimicated  through  a 
great  number  of  veins  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  dif&cult  to  describe  how  the  gross  remains  are 
detruded  by  the  motion  of  the  intestines,  which  contract  and 
dilate ;  but  that  must  be  declined,  as  too  indelicate  for  dis- 
course. Let  us  rather  explain  that  other  wonder  of  nature 
the  air,  which  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  receives  heat  both  by 
that  already  in  and  by  the  coagitation  of  the  lungs ;  one  part 
is  turned  hack  by  respiration,  and  the  other  is  received  into  a 
place  called  the  ventricle  of  the  heart.*  There  is  another 
ventricle  like  it  annexed  to  the  heart,  into  which  the  blood 
flows  from  the  liver  through  the  hollow  vein ;  thus  by  one 
ventricle  the  blood  is  diflused  to  the  extremities  through  the 
veins,  and  by  the  other  the  breath  is  communicated  through 
the  arteries ;  and  there  are  such  numbers  of  both  dispersed 
through  tlie  whole  body  that  they  manifest  a  divine  art. 

Why  need  I  speak  of  the  bones,  those  supports  of  the  body, 
whose  joints  are  so  wonderfully  contrived  for  stability,  and  to 
render  the  limbs  complete  with  regard  to  motion  and  to 
every  action  of  the  body  1  Or  need  I  mention  the  nerves,  by 
which  the  limbs  are  governed, — their  many  interweavings, 
and  their  proceeding  from  the  heart,"  from  whence,  like  the 
veins  and  arteries,  they  have  their  origin,  and  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  corporeal  frame  ? 

^  What  Cicero  here  calls  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  are  likewise 
called  auricles,  of  which  there  is  the  right  and  left. 

'  The  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  said  that  the  nerves,  reins,  and  arteriei 
come  directly  from  the  heart.  According  to  the  anatomy  of  the  modemsy 
they  come  from  the  brain« 
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•  LVI.  To  this  skill  of  nature,  and  this  care  of  providence^ 
so  diligent  and  so  ingenious,  many  reflections  may  be  added, 
which  show  what  valuable  things  the  Deity  has  bestowed 
on  man.  He  has  made  us  of  a  stature  tall  and  upright,  in 
order  that  we  might  behold  the  heavens,  and  so  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gods;  for  men  are  not  simply  to  dwell  here 
xus  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  to  be,  as  it  were,  spectators  of 
the  heavens  and  the  stars,  which  is  a  privily  not  granted  to 
any  other  kind  of  animated  beings.  The  senses,  which  are 
the  interpreters  and  messengers  of  things,  are  placed  in  the 
head,  ^  in  a  tower,  and  wonderfully  situated  for  their  proper 
uses ;  for  the  eyes,  being  in  the  highest  part,  have  the  office 
of  sentinels,  in  discovering  to  us  objects;  and  the  ears  are 
conveniently  placed  in  a  high  part  of  the  person,  being 
appointed  to  receive  sound,  which  naturally  ascends.  The 
nostrils  have  the  like  situation,  because  all  scent  likewise 
ascends  ;  and  they  have,  with  great  reason,  a  near  vicinity  to 
the  mouth,  because  they  assist  us  in  judging  of  meat  and 
drink.  The  taste,  which  is  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  what 
we  take,  is  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  where  nature  -has  laid 
open  a  passage  for  what  we  eat  and  drink;  but  the  toucb  is 
equally  diffiised  through  the  whole  body,  that  we  may  not 
receive  any  blows,  or  the  too  rigid  attacks  of  cold  and  heat, 
without  feeling  them :  and  as  in  building  the  architect  averts 
from  the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  master  those  things  which  must 
necessarily  be  offensive,  so  has  natiure  removed  far  from  our 
senses  what  is  of  the  same  kind  in  the  human  body. 

LVII.  What  artificer  but  nature,  whose  direction  is  in- 
comparable, could  have  exhibited  so  much  ingenuity  in  the 
formation  of  the  senses  ?  In  the  first  place,  she  has  covered 
and  invested  the  eyes  with  the  finest  membranes,  which  she 
hath  made  transparent,  that  we  may  see  through  them,  and 
firm  in  their  texture;,  to  preserve  the  eyes.  She  has  made 
them  slippery  and  moveable,  that  they  might  avoid  what 
would  offend  them,  and  easily  direct  the  sight  wherever  they 
wilL  The  actual  organ  of  sight,  which  is  ^led  the  pupil,  is 
so  small  that  it  can  easily  shun  whatever  might  be  hurtful 
to  it,  '  The  eyelids,  which  are  their  coverings,  are  soft  and 
smooth,  that  they  may  not  injure  the  eyes;  and  are  made  to 
shut  at  the  apprehension  of  any  accident,  or  to  open  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  these  movements  nature  has  ordained  to  be  made  in 
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an  instant :  they  are  fortified  with  a  sort  of  paHsade  of  hairs, 
to  keep  off  what  may  be  noxious  to  them  when  open,  and  to 
be  a  fence  to  their  repose  when  sleep  closes  them,  and  allows 
them  to  rest  as  if  they  were  wrapped  np  in  a  case.  Besides, 
they  are  commodionsly  hidden  and  defended  by  eminences  on 
every  side;  for  on  the  npper  part  the  eyebrows  turn  aside 
the  perspiration  which  fklls  bx>m  the  head  and  for^ead;  the 
cheeks  beneath  rise  a  little,  so  as  to  protect  them  on  the 
lower  side;  and  the  nose  is  placed  between  them  as  a  wall  of 
separation. 

The  hearing  is  always  open,  for  that  is  a  sense  of  which  we 
are  in  need  even  while  we  are  sleepii]^;  and  the  moment  that 
kaj  sound  is  admitted  by  it,  we  are  awakened  even  from 
sleep.  It  has  a  winding  passage,  lest  anything  shotdd  slip 
into  it,  as  it  might  if  it  were  straight  and  simple.  I^ature 
also  hath  taken  the  same  precaution  in  making  l^ere  a  Tiscons 
humour,  that  if  any  little  creatures  should  endeayonr  to  creep 
in,  they  might  stick  in  it  as  in  birdlime.  The  ears  (by  which 
we  mean  the  outward  part)  are  made  prominent,  to  cover  and 
preserve  the  hearing,  lest  the  sound  should  be  dissipated  and 
escape  before  the  sense  is  affected.  Their  entrances  aire  hard 
and  homy,  and  their  form  winding,  because  bodies  of  this 
kind  better  return  and  increase  the  soimd.  This  appears  in 
the  harp,  lute,  or  hom;^  and  from  all  tortuous  and  enclosed 
places  sounds  are  returned  stronger. 

The  nostrils,  in  like  manner,  are  ever  open,  becatue  we 
have  a  continual  use  for  them ;  and  their  entrances  also  are 
rather  narrow,  lest  anything  noxious  should  enter  them;  and 
they  have  always  an  humidity  necessary  for  the  repelling 
dust,  and  many  other  extraneous  bodies.  The  taste,  having 
the  mouth  as  an  enclosure,  is  admirably  situated,  both  in 
regard  to  the  use  we  make  of  it  and  to  its  security. 
'  LVIII.  Besides,  every  human  sense  is  much  more  ex- 
quisite than  those  of  brutes;  for  our  eyes,  in  those  arts  whidi 
come  under  their  judgment,  distinguish  with  great  nicety;  aa 
in  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  in  the  gestare  and 
motion  of  bodies.  They  xmderstdnd  the  beauty,  proportion, 
and,  as  I  may  so  term  it,  the  b^comingness  of  coIbUiB  and 
figures  :  they  distingui^  things  of  greater  importance,  even 

^  The  author  means  all  musical  InstnunentB,  whether  string,  gr  wisi 

instruments,  which  are  hollow  and  tortuous. 
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Tirtuefi  tod  yices :  they  know  whether  a  man  is  angry  or 
calm,  cheerful  or  sad,  courageous  or  cowardly^  bold  or 
timorous. 

The  jud^ent  of  the  ears  is  not  leas  admirably  and  scien- 
tifically contrived  with  regard  to  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  They  distinguish  the  variety  of  sounds,  the  measure, 
the  stops,  the  different  sorts  of  voices,  the  treble  and  the 
bass,  the  soft  and  the  harsh,  the  sharp  and  the  fiat,  of  which 
human  ears  only  are  capable  to  judge.  There  is  likewise 
great  judgment  in  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch ;  to  in- 
dulge and  gratify  which  senses  more  arts  have  been  invented 
than  I  coidd  wish:  it  is  apparent  to  what  exoessf  we  have 
arrived  in  the  composition  of  our  perfumes^  the  preparation 
of  our  food,  and  the  enjoyment  of  corporeal  pleasures. 

LIX.  Again,  he  who  does  not  p^ceive  the  soul  and  mind 
of  man,  his  reason,  prudence,  and  discernment,  to  be  the 
work  of  a  divine  providence,  seems  himself  to  be  destitute  of 
those  faculties.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  Gotta,  I  wish  I 
had  your  eloquence :  how  would  you  illustrate  so  fine  a  sub- 
ject !  You  would  show  the  great  extent  of  the  understanding; 
how  we  collect  our  ideas,  and  join  those  whidi  follow  to  those 
which  precede ;  establish  principles,  draw  consequencee^  define 
things  separately,  and  comprehend  them  with  accuracy ;  from 
whence  you  demonstrate  how  great  is  the  power  of  intelligence 
and  knowledge,  whidi  is  such  that  even  God  himself  has  no 
qualities  more  admirable.  How  valuable  (though  you  Acade-  # 
mic9  despise  and  even  deny  that  we  have  it)  is  our  knowledge 
of  exterior  objects^  from  the  perception  of*the  senses,  joined 
to  the  application  of  the  mind;  by  whidli  we  see  in  what 
relation  one  thing  stands  to  another,  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
we  have  invented  those  arts  which  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port and  pleasure  of  lifa  How  charming  is  eloquence !  How 
divine  that  mistress  of  the  universe,  as  you  call  it !  It  teaches 
us  what  we  were  ignorant  of,  and  makes  us  capable  of  teach- 
ing what  we  have  learned.  By  this  we  exhort  others ;  by 
thu  we  persuade  them ;  by  this  we  comfort  the  afflicted ;  by 
this  we  deliver  the  affiri^ted  from  their  fear ;  by  this  we 
modensite  excessive  joy;  by  this  we  assuage  the  passions  of 
hist  and  anger.  This  it  is  which  bound  men  by  the  chains  of 
right  and  law,  formed  the  bonds  of^civil  society,  and  m^e  us 
quit  a  wild  and  savage  life. 

h2 
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And  it  will  appear  incredible,  unless  you  carefully  observe 
the  facts,  how  complete  the  work  of  nature  is  in  giving  us 
the  use  of  speech ;  for,  first  of  all,  there  is  an  artery  from  the 
lungs  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  through  which  the  voice, 
having  its  original  principle  in  the  mind,  is  .transmitted. 
Then  the  tongue  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  bounded  by  the 
teeth.  It.  softens  and  modulates  the  voice^  which  would 
otherwise  be  confusedly  uttered;  and,  by  pushing  it  to  the 
teeth  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  makes  the  sound  distinct 
and  articulate.  We  Stoics,  therefore,  compare  the  tongue  to 
the  bow  of  an  instrument,  the  teeth  to  the  strings,  and  the 
nostrils  to  the  sounding-board. 

LX.  But  how  commodious  are  the  hands  which  nature  has 
given  to  man,  and  how  beautifully  do  they  minister  to  many 
arts !  For,  such  is  the  flexibility  of  the  joints,  that  our 
fingers  are  closed  and  opened  without  any  difficulty.  With 
their  help,  the  hand  is  formed  for  painting,  carving,  and 
engraving ;  for  playing  on  stringed  instiTiments,  and  on  the 
pipe.  These  are  matters  of  pleasure ;  there  are  also  works  of 
necessity,  such  as  tilling  the  ground,  building  houseGf,  making 
doth  and  habits,  and  working  in  brass  and  iron*  It  is  the 
business  of  the  mind  to  invent,  the  senses  to  perceive,  and 
the  hands  to  execute;  so  that  if  we  have  buildings,  if  we  are 
clothed,  if  we  live  in  safety,  if  we  have  cities,  walls,  babita-> 
tions,  and  temples,  it  is  to  the  hands  we  owe  them. 

By  our  labom*,  that  is,  by  our  hands,  variety  and  plenty  of 
food  are  provided;  for,  without  culture,  many  fruits^  which 
serve  either  for  present  or  future  consumption,  would  not  be 
produced;  besides,  we  feed  on  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  catching 
some,  and  bringing  up  others.  We  subdue  four-footed  beasts 
for  our  carriage,  whose  speed  and  strength  supply  our  slow- 
ness and  inability.  On  some  we  put  burdens,  on  others 
yokes.  We  convert  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant  and  the 
quick  scent  of  the  dog  to  our  own  advantage.  Out  of  the 
caverns  of  the  earth  we  dig  iron,  a  thing  entirely  necessazy 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  We  discover  the  hidd^a 
veins  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  advantageous  for  our  use  and 
beautiful  as  ornaments.  We  cut  down  trees,  and  use  everjr 
kind  of  wild  and  cultivated  timber,  not  only  to  make  fire  to 
warm  us  and  dress  our  Ineat,  but  also  for  building,  that  we 
may  have  houses  to  defend  us  fix)m  the  heat  and  cold.    With 
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timber  likewise  we  build  shipSy  which  bring  us  from  all  parts 
every  commodity  of  life.  We  are  the  only  animals  who^  from 
our  knowledge  of  navigation,  can  manage,  what  nature  has 
made  the  most  violent,  the  sea  and  the  winds.  Thus  we 
obtain  from  the  ocean  great  numbers  of  profitable  things* 
We  are  the  absolute  masters  of  what  the  earth  produces.  We 
enjoy  the  mountains  and  the  plains.  The  rivers  and  the 
lakes  are  ours.  We  sow  the  seed,  and  plant  the  trees.  We 
fertilize  the  earth  by  overflowing  it.  We  stop,  direct,  and 
turn  the  rivers :  in  short,  by  our  hands  we  endeavour,  by  our 
various  operations  in  thiis  world,  to  make  as  it  were  another 
nature. 

LXI.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  hiunan  reason  t  Has  it  not 
even  entered  the  heavens  ?  Man  alone  of  all  animals  has  o\h 
served  the  courses  of  the  stars,  their  risings  and  settings.  By 
man  the  day,  the  month,  the  year  is  detennined.  He  foresees 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  foretels  them  to  futu* 
rity,  marking  their  greatness,  duration,  and  precise  time. 
From  the  contemplation  of  these  things,  the  mind  extracts 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gods, — ^a  knowledge  which  produces 
piety,  with  which  is  connected  justice,  and  all  the  other  vir« 
tues;  from  which  arises  a  life  of  felicity,  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Gods  in  no  single  particular,  except  in  immortality,  which 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  happy  living.  In  explaining 
these  things,  I  think  that  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  man  to  other  animated  beings;  from  whence 
we  shoidd  infer,  that  neither  the  form  and  position  of  his 
limbs,  nor  that  strength  of  mind  and  understanding,  could 
possibly  be  the  effect  of  chance. 

LXII.  I  am  now  to  prove,  by  way  of  condumon,  that  everyT 
thing  in  this  world,  of  use  to  us,  was  made  designedly  for  u& 

¥mt  of  all,  the  universe  was  made  for  the  Gods  and  men, ' 
and  all  things  therein  were  prepared  and  provided  for  our 
service.  For  the  world  is  the  common  habitation  or  city  of 
the  Gods  and  men ;  for  they  are  the  only  reasonable  beings : 
they  alone  live  by  justice  and  law.  As,  therefore,  it  must  be 
presumed  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon  were  built  for 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians,  and  as  everything  there  is 
said  to  belong  to  those  people,  so  everything  in  the  universe 
may  with  propriety  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Gods  and  mep^ 
and  to  them  aione. 
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In  the  next  place,  tbon^  the  rerolutiong  of  the  mm,  moon, 
andall  the  staiB,  are  neoessajy  for  the  cohesion  of  the  uni- 
verse, yet  maj  they  be  considered  also  as  objects  designed  for 
the  Tiew  and  oooten^lation  of  man.  There  k  no  sight  less 
apt  to  aatiate  the  eye,  none  more  beautiful,  or  more  \rorthy 
to  employ  our  reason  and  penetration.  By  meaairing  their 
courses  we  find  the  difS^rent  seasons,  their  durations  and 
Tidssitudes,  irhich,  if  ttiey  are  known  to  men  alone,  we  must 
believe  were  made  onld^  for  their  saka 

Does  the  earth  bring  forth  fruit  and  grain,  in  such  excessive 
abundance  and  variety,  for  men,  or  for  brutes?  The  plentiful 
and  exhilarating  fruit  of  the  vine  and  the  olive-tree  are  en* 
tirely  useless  to  beasts.  They  know  not  the  time  for  sowing, 
tilUug,  or  for  reaping  in  season  and  gathering  in  the  fruits  of 
tlie  earth,  or.  for  laying  up  and  preserving  their  stores;  man 
alone  has  the  care  and  advantage  of  these  things. 

LXIII.  G^ius,  as  the  lute  and  the  pipe  were  made  for  those, 
and  those  only,  who  are  capable  of  playing  on  them,  so  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  was  designed 
for  those  only  who  make  use  of  them;  and  though  some 
beasts  may  rob  us  of  a  small  part,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
•earth  produced  it  also  for  them.  Men  do  not  store  up  com- 
for  mice  and  ants,  but  for  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  fionilies;  beasts,  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  possess  it 
by  stealth,  but  their  masters  openly  and  freely;  it  is  for  us 
^erefore  that  nature  hath  provid^  this  abimdance.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  this  plenty  and  vaiiety  of  fruit, 
which  delight  not  only  the  taste,  but  the  smell  and  sight, 
was  by  nature  intended  for  men  only)  Beasts  are  so  far  hoxxi, 
being  partakers  of  this  design,  that  we  see  that  even  they 
themselves  were  made  for  man ;  for  of  what  utility  would 
sheep  be,  unless  for  their  wool,  idiich,  when  dressed  and 
woven,  serves  us  for  clothing?  for  they  are  not  capable  of 
anything,  not  even  of  procuring  their  own  food,  without  the 
care  and  assistance  of  man.  The  fidelity  of  the  dog,  his  afifec- 
donate  fawning  on  his  master,  his  aversion  to  strangers,  his 
sagacity  in  finding  game,  and  his  vivacity  in  pursuit  of  it^ 
what  do  these  qualities  denote,  but  that  he  was  created  for 
our  use?  Why  need  I  mention  oxen?  We  perceive  that 
their  backs  were  not  formed  for  carrying  burdens,  but  their 
necks  were  naturally  made  for  the  yoke,  and  their  strong 
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l^roadsboialderstodrftwtheploYi^  In  tibe  Goldoi  age,  which 
poets  speak  ci,  they  wereso  greadj  henei&cial  to  the  husband- 
mtan  in  tilling  tiie  £bJ1ow  ground,  thttt  no  Tiolenoe  was  ever 
o^Eered  them,  and  it  .muBeven  thou^^  erima  to«Bt  them  :•— 

The  Iron  age  began  tiie  &ia\  tfrnde 
Of  blood,  and  himmei'd  tito  destnietive  bibde; 
Than  men  began  to  make  the  ox  to  bleed. 
And  on  the  tamed  and  dcicile  bea&t  to  fe^^ 

LXIY.  It  vould  take  a  long  time  to  relate  the  advantages, 
which  we  reonye  £rom  miibs  and  aflses,  which  undoubtedly 
were  deaigned  for  our  use.  What  is  the  swine  goodibr  but 
to  eat  f  idioae  life,  Ciirjsippus  saja,  was  given  it  but  as  salt* 
to  keep  it  &om  putrefymg;  and  as  it  is  proper  food  for  man, 
nature  haih  made  jao  animal  more  fruitful.  What  a  multi- 
tude of  birds  and  fishes  ane  tak»i  by  the  art  and  oontrivanoe 
of  man  only,  and  whidi  are  so  ddicious  to  our  taste,  that  one 
would  be  tempted  sometimes  to  believe  that  this  iSrovidenoe 
whidbi  watches  over  us  was  an  Epicurean]  Though  we  think  , 
there  ane  aon^  birds,  the  Alites  and  Oscines,'  as  our  augurs 
call  them,  whidi  were  made  merely  te  Coretel  events. 

The  large  savage  beasts  we  take  by  hunting,  partly  for 
fix>d,  partly  to  ezerciae  oursdves  in  imitation  of  martial  dis-  ; 
eipline,  and  to  use  those  we  oan  tame  and  instruot^  as  ^le* 
I^ants,  or  to  extract  reniedies  for  our  diseases  and  woundsf, 
as  we  do  firom  eertain  roots  and  herbs,  the  virtues  of  which 
ave  known  by  long  use  and  experience.  B^epees&at  to  your<r 
«if  the  whole  earth  and  seas  as  if  before  your  eyes;  you  wiQ 
see  the  vast  and  £etrtile  plains,  the  thick  i£adj  mountains,  the 
immmwe  pasturage  &r  cattle,  and  ships  sailing  over  the  deep 
with  incredible  eelmty ;  nor  are  our  discoveries  only  on  the 
&et  of  the  earth,  but  in  its.  seocet  recesses  there  are  many 
mafiil  things,  which,  being  made  for  man,  by  man  alone  are 


ULY.  Another,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  proof, 

1  The  Latin  veision  of  CiGero  is  a  translation  &om.the  Greek  €i 
AmtDs. 

*  Obiyfoppxt^B  meaning  is,  that  the  swine  is  so  iixaetive  and  slothful 
a  beast,  that  Ufe  jMems  to  be  of  no  use  to  it  bnt  to  keep  it  from  potre- 
fretioB,  18  aait  keeps  dead  fieeh. 

*  Ales,  in  the  goaenil  signification,  is  any  large  bird ;  and  oscinU  is 
aiqr  singioff  li>ixd.  But  they  here  msan  those  birds  which  are  used  in 
aognry;  mkea  are  the  binls  whose  flight  was  observed  by  the  augurs, 
MM  08€me$  'Oie  Mfds  from  whoee  voiees  they  angared. 
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that  the  providence  of  the  Gods  takes  care  of  us,  is  divination, 
which  both  of  you,  perhaps,  will  attack;  you,  Cotta^  because 
Oameades  took  pleasure  in  inveighing  against  the  Stoics; 
and  you,  Yelleius,  because  there  is  nothuig  Epicurus  ridicules 
so  much  as  the  prediction  of  events:  yet  the  truth  of  divina* 
tion  appears  in  many  places,  on  many  occasions,  often  in 
private,  but  particularly  in  public  concerns.  We  receive  many 
intimations  from  the  foresight  and  presages  of  augurs  and 
auspices;  from  oracles,  prophecies,  dreamcf,  and  prodigies; 
and  it  often  happens,  that  by  these  means  events  have  proved 
happy  to  men,  and  imminent  dangers  have  been  avoided* 
This  knowledge  therefore,  call  it  ei^er  a  kind  of  transpOTt, 
or  an  art,  or  a  natural  faculty,  is  certainly  found  only  in 
men,  and  is  a  gift  from,  the  immortal  Gods.  If  these  proofe, 
when  taken  separately,  should  make  no  impression  upon 
your  mind,  yet  when  collected  together,  they  must  certainly 
affect  you. 

Besides,  the  Gods  not  only  provide  for  mankind  univer*» 
sally,  but  for  particular  men.  You  may  bring  this  imiversality 
to  gradually  a  smaller  number,  and  again  you  may  reduce 
that  smaller  number  to  individuals. 

LXVI.  For  if  the  reasons  which  I  have  given  prove  to  all 
of  us  that  the  Gods  take  care  of  all  men,  in  eveiy  country,  in 
every  part  of  the  world  separate  from  our  continent,  they 
take  care  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  same  land  with  us,  from 
east  to  west;  and  if  they  regard  those  who  inhabit  this  kind 
of  great  island,  which  we  call  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  have 
the  like  regard  for  those  who  possess  the  parts  of  this  island, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and  therefore  they  favour  the 
parts  of  these  parts,  as  Rome,  Athens,  Sparta^  and  Rhodes; 
and  particular  men  of  these  cities,  separate  from  the  whole ; 
as  Ciurius,  Fabricius,  Coruncanius,  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus; 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  Calatinus,  Duillius,  Metellus,  Lutatius; 
in  the  second,  Maximus,  Marcellus,  Afncanus;  after  the^, 
Paullus,  Gracchus,  Cato ;  and  in  our  &thers'  times,  Sdpio^ 
Lcelius.  Rome  also  and  Greece  have  produced  many  illua* 
trious  men,  who  we  cannot  believe  were  so  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Deity ;  (which  is  the  reason  that  the  poets,  Homer 
in  particular,  joined  their  chief  heroes,  Ulysses,  Agamemnon, 
Diomedes,  Achilles,  to  certain  Deities,  as  companions  in  their 
adventures  and  dangers,  ^j  Besides,  the  frequent  appearances 
of  the  Gods,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  demonstrate  theii^ 
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regard  for  cities  and  particular  men ;  this  is  also  apparent 
indeed  from  the  foreknowledge  of  events,  which  we  receiye 
either  sleeping  or  waJkiog.  We  are  likewise  forewarned  of 
many  things  by  the  entrails  of  victims,  by  presages,  and  many 
other  means,  which  have  been  long  observed  with  such  exacts 
ness,  as  to  produce  an  art  of  divination. 

There  never,  therefore,  was  a  great  man  without  divine 
inspiration.  If  a  storm  should  damage  the  com  or  vineyard 
of  a  person,  or  any  accident  should  deprive  him  of  some 
conveniences  of  life,  we  should  not  judge  from  thence  that 
the  Deity  hates  or  neglects  him»  The  Gods  take  care  of 
great  things,  and  disregard  the  small.ir  But  to  truly  great 
men  all  things  ever  happen  prosperously;  as  has  been  suf* 
iiciently  asserted  and  proved  by  us  Stoics,  as  well  as  by 
Socrates,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  in  his  ^courses  on  the 
infinite  advantages  arising  from  virtue. 

LXVII.  This  is  almost  the  whole  that  hath  occurred  to 
my  mind  on  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  and  what  I  thought 
proper  to  advance.  Do  you.  Gotta,  if  I  may  advise,  defend 
the  same  cause.  Eemember  that  in  Rome  you  keep  the  first 
rank ;  remember  that  you  are  Pontifex ;  and  as  your  school  is 
at  liberty  to  argue  on  which  side  you  please,^  do  you  rather 
take  mine,  and  reason  on  it  with  that  eloquence  which  you 
acquired  by  your  rhetorical  exercisest,  and  which  the  Academy 
improved;  for  it  is  a  pernicious  and  impious  custom  to  argue 
against  the  Gods,  whether  it  be  done  seriQUsly^  or  only  in 
pretence  and  out  of  sport. 
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L  When  Balbus  had  ended  this  discourse,  then  Gotta,  with 
a  scaile,rejoined9 — You  direct  me  too  late  which  side  to  defend; 
for  during  the  course  of  your  argument  I  was  revolving  in 
my  mind  what  objections  to  make  to  what  you  were  saying; 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  as  of  obliging  you  to 
explain  what  I  did  not  perfectly  comprehend ;  and  as  every  one 
may  use  his  own  judgment,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
think  in  every  instance  exactly  what  you  wish. 

You  have  no  idea,  0  Gotta,  said  Velleius,  how  impatient  I 

>  As  the  Academics  doubted  everything,  it  was  indifferent  to  theza 
vhich  Bide  of  a  question  they  took. 
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am  to  hear  what  you  have  to  8a j.  For  sinoe  our  friend 
Balbus  vas  highly  delighted  with  jour  discoiinw  against 
EpicuruSy  I  ou^t  in  my  turn  to  be  solicitouB  to  hear  what 
you  can  say  against  the  Stoics;  and  I  therefore  will  give  you 
my  best  attention,  £ar  I  bdiere  you  are,  as  usual^  wdl  -pr^ 
pared  for  the  engagement 

I  wish,  by  Herooles,  I  were,  replies  Cotta;  for  it  is  more 
difficult  to  dispute  wiUi  Ludlius  than  it  was  with  you.  Why 
80  %  says  Yelleius.  Becatise,  replies  Cotta,  your  Epicurui^  in 
my  opinion,  does  not  contend  strongly  for  the  Gods;  he 
only,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  unpopularity  or  punish- 
ment, is  afraid  to  deny  their  existence;  for  when  he  asserts 
that  the  Gods  are  wholly  inactive  and  regardless  pf  every- 
thin^  and  that  they  have  limbs  like  oun^  but  make  no  use  of 
them,  he  seems  to  jest  with  us,  and  to  think  it  sufficient  if 
he  allows  that  there  are  beings  of  any  kind  happy  and  etemaL 
But  with  regard  to  BaJLbus,  I  suppose  you  observed  how  many 
things  were  said  by  him,  whic^  however  fidse  they  may  be, 
yet  have  a  perfect  coherence  and  connexion;  therefore^  my 
design,  as  I  said,  in  opposing  him,  is  not  so  much  to  ccmfute 
bis  principles,  as  to  induce  him  to  explain  what  I  do  not 
clearly  imderstand:  for  whidii  reason,  Balbus,  I  will  g^ve  you 
the  choice,  either  to  answer  me  every  particular  as  I  go  on,  or 
permit  me  to  proceed  without  interruption.  If  you  want  any 
explanation,  replies  Balbus,  I  would  ratiiier  you  would  propose 
your  doubts  singly ;  but  if  your  intention  is  rather  to  confrite 
me  than  to  seek  instruction  for  yourself,  it  shall  be  as  you 
please ;  I  will  either  answer  you  immediately  on  every  point, 
or  stay  till  you  have  finished  your  discourse. 

II.  Very  well,  says  Cotta,  then  let  us  proceed  as  our  con- 
versation shall  dii'ect.  But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject,  I 
have  a  word  to  say  concerning  myself;  for  I  am  greatly 
influenced  by  your  authority,  and  your  exhortation  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  discourse,  when  you  desired  me  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  Cotta  and  Pontifex ;  by  which  I  presume  you 
intimated  that  I  should  defend  the  sacred  rites  and  religion 
and  ceremonies  which  we  received  from  our  ancestors.  Most 
imdoubtedly  I  always  have,  and  always  shall  defend  them, 
nor  shall  the  arguments  either  of  the  learned  or  unlearned 
ever  remove  the  opinions  which  I  have  imbibed  from  them 
concerning  the  worship  of  the  inunortal  Gods.     In  matters 
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of  religion  I  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  hi^  priests,  T.  Corun- 
oanius,  P.  Scipo^  and  P.  Scsevokt;  not  to  this  sentiments  of 
Zeno,  Cleani^eS;  (nr  Chrysippus ;  and  I  pay  a  greater  regard  to 
what  C.  Lselius,  one  of  our  augurs  and  wise  men,  has  written 
concerning  religion,  in  that  noble  oration  of  his,  than  to  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Stoics:  and  as  the  whole  religion  of  the 
Bomans  at  first  consisted  in  sacrifices  and  divination  by  birds^ 
to  which  have  since  been  added  prediotums,  if  the  inter- 
preters^ of  the  Sibylline  oracle  or  the  ^xxmgiUxB  have  foretold 
any  event  from  portents  and  prodigies,  I  have  ever  thought  that 
thei*e  was  no  point  of  all  these  holy  things  whidi  deserved. to-be 
despised:  I  have  been  even  persuaded  that  Bomulu£(,  by^ 
stituting  divination,  and  Numa,  by  establishing  sacrificea^  hdd 
the  foundation  of  Bome,  which  undoubtedly  would  never  have 
riBen  to  such  an  height  of  grandeur,  if  the  Gods  had  not 
been  made  propitious  by  this  worship.  These,  Balbus,  are 
my  sentiments  both  as  a  priest  and  as  Cotta.  But. you  must 
bring  me  to  your  opinion  by  the  force  of  your  reason;  for  I 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  you,  as  a  philosopher,  a  reason  for 
the  religion  which  you  woiild  have  me  embmoe;  but  I  must 
believe  &e  religion  of  oiir  ancestors  without  any  proof  ^ 

III.  What  proof,  says  Balbus,  do  you  require  of  me?  You 
have  -propoBed,  says  Gotta,  four  articles.  First  of  all,  you 
undertook  to  prove  that  there  "are  Gods;"  secondly,  "of 
what  kind  and  character  they  are;"  thirdly,  that  "the 
universe  is  governed  by  them;"  lastly,  that  "they  provide 
for  the  wel&re  of  mankind  in  particular."  Thus,  ^  I  re- 
member rightly,  you  divided  your  discourse.  Exactly  so, 
replies  Balbus;  but  let  us  see  what  you  require.  ^ 

Let  ns  examine,  says  Gotta^  every  proposition.  The  first 
<me,  that  there  are  Gods,  is  nev^br  contested  but  by  the  most 
impious  of  men;  nay^  though  it  can  never  be  rooted  out  of' 
my  mind,  yet  I  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  our  ancestors, 
and  not  on  the  proofs  which  you  have  brought.  Why  do  you 
expect  a  proof  from  me,  says  Balbus,  if  you  thoroughly 
beheve  iti  Because,  says  Cotta,  I  come  to  this  discussion  as 
if  I  had  never  thought  of  the  Gods,  or  heard  anything  con- 
cerning them.  Take  me  as  a  disciple  wholly  ignorant  and 
nnbiassed,  and  prove  to  me  all  the  points  which  I  ask. 

^  The  keepexB  and  interpreten  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  were  the 
i^aindedmriri. 
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Begin,  then,  replies  Balbus.  I  would  first  know,  says 
Cotta,  why  you  have  been  so  long  in  proving  the  existence  of 
the  Gods,  which  you  said  was  a  point  so  veiy  evident  to  all, 
that  there  was  no  need  of  any  proof)  In  that,  answers  Balbu% 
I  have  followed  your  example,  whom  I  have  often  observed, 
when  pleading  in  the  Forum,  to  load  the  judge  with  all  the 
arguments  which  the  nature  of  your  cause  would  permit. 
This  also  is  the  practice  of  philosophers,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  follow  it.  Besides,  you  may  as  well  ask  me  why  I  look 
upon  you  with  two  eyes,  since  I  can  see  you  with  one. 

IV.  You  shall  judge  then  yourself,  says  Cotta,  if  this  is  a 
very  just  comparison ;  for,  when  I  plead,  I  do  not  dwell  upon 
any  point  agreed  to  be  self-evident,  because  long  reasoning 
only  serves  to  confound  the  clearest  matters;  besides,  though 
I  might  take  this  method  in  pleading,  yet  I  should  not  make 
use  of  it  in  such  a  discourse  as  this,  which  requires  the  nicest 
distinction :  and  w^tH  regard  to  your  making  use  of  one  eye 
only  when  you  look  on  me,  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  since 
together  they  have  the  same  view;  and  since  nature,  to  which 
you  attribute  wisdom,  has  been  pleased  to  give  us  two  pas- 
sages by  which  we  receive  light.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it 
was  because  you  did  not  think  that  the  existence  of  the  Gods 
was  so  evident  as  you  could  wish,  that  you  therefore  brought 
so  many  proofs.  It  was  sufficient  for  me  to  believe  it  on  the 
tradition  of  our  ancestors;  and  since  you  disregard  autho- 
rities, and  appeal  to  reason,  permit  my  reason  to  defend  them 
against  yours.  The  proofs  on  which  you  found  the  existence 
of  the  Gods,  tend  only  to  render  a  proposition  doubtful,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  so;  I  have  not  only  retained  in  my 
memory  the  whole  of  these  proofs,  but  even  the  order  in 
which  you  proposed  them.  The  first  was,  that  when  we  lift 
up  our  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  we  immediately  conceive 
that  there  is  some  divinity  that  governs  those  celestial  bodies; 
on  which  you  quoted  this  passage — 

Look  np  to  the  refulgent  heaven  above. 
Which  all  men  call,  unanimously,  Jove ; 

intimating,  that  we  should  invoke  that  as  Jupiter,  rather  than 
our  Capitoline  Jove,^  or  that  it  is  evident  to  the  whole  world 

^  The  popular  name  of  Jupiter  in  Rome*  being  looked  upon  as  de- 
fender of  the  Capitol,  (in  which  he  was  placed,}  and  stayer  of  the  states 
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tiiat  those  bodies  are  Gods,  which  Yelleius  and  many  others 
do  not  place  even  in  the  rank  of  animated  beings. 

Another  strong  proof,  in  your  opinion,  was  that  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  the  Gods  was  universal,  and  that  mankind 
was  daily  more  and  more  convinced  of  it.  What !  should  an 
affidr  of  such  importance  be  left  to  the  decision  of  fools,  who^ 
by  your  sect  especially,  are  called  madmen  ? 

y.  But  the  Gods  have  appeared  to  us,  as  to  Posthumius 
at  the  lake  Begillus,  and  to  Yatienus  in  the  Salarian  Way; 
something  you  mentioned,  too,  I  know  not  what,  of  a  battle 
of  the  Lomans  at  Sagra.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Tyn- 
daridse,  as  you  called  them,  that  is,  men  sprung  from  men, 
and  who  were  buried  in  Lacedsemon,  as  we  learn  from  Homer, 
who  lived  in  the  next  age, — do  you  believe,  I  say,  that  they 
appeared  to  Yatienus  on  the  road  mounted  on  white  horsei^ 
without  any  servant  to  attend  them,  to  tell  the  victory  of  the 
Romans  to  a  country  fellow  rather  than  to  M.  Cato,  who  was 
at  that  time  the  chief  person  of  the  senate  1  t>o  you  take 
that  print  of  a  horse's  hoo^  which  is  now  to  be  seen  on  a  stone 
at  Begillus,  to  be  made  by  Castor's  horse  1  Should  you  not 
believe  what  is  probable,  that  the  souls  of  eminent  men,  such 
«B  the  TyndaridsB,  are  divine  and  immortal,  rather  than  that 
those  bodies,  which  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  should  mount 
on  horses,  and  fight  in  an  army?  If  you  say  that  was  possible, 
you  ought  to  show  how  it  is  so,  and  not  amuse  us  with  fabu* 
loos  old  women's  stories. 

Do  you  take  these  for  &bulous  stories?  says  Balbus.  Is  not 
the  temple,  built  by  Posthumius  in  honour  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  to  be  seen  in  the  forum?  Is  not  the  decree  of  the 
senate  concerning  Yatienus  still  subsisting?  As  to  the  afi^r 
of  Sagra,  it  is  a  common  proverb  among  the  Greeks;  when 
they  would  afi&rm  anything  strongly,  they  say  '^it  is  as 
oertain  as  what  passed  at  Sagra."  Ought  not  such  autho- 
rities to  move  you?  You  oppose  me,  replies  Cotta,  with 
stories,  but  I  ask  reasons  of  you.*  ♦  *  ♦ 

VI*  We  are  now  to  speak  of  predictions.  iNo  one  can 
avoid  what  is  to  come,  and  indeed  it  is  commonly  useless  to 
know  it;  for  it  is  a  miserable  case  to  be  afiEUcted  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  not  to  have  even  the  last,  the  common  comfort, 

>  Some  passages  of  the  original  are  here  wanting.    Coita  continaes 
ifeaking  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics* 
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hope,  which,  aoGording  to  joar  principles,  none  can  have  ;'for 
yoii  say  that  &te  governs  all  things,  and  call  that  fote,  whioh 
has  been  true  from  all  eternity.  What  advantage,  then,  is  the 
knowledge  of  futnrity  to  us,  or  how  does  it  assist  ns  to  guard 
against  impending  evils,  since  it  will  come  inevitably  f 

But  whence  comes  that  divination  I  To  whom  is  owing 
that  knowledge  from  the  entrails  of  beasts  t  Who  first  made 
observations  from  the  voice  of  the  crow  ?  Who  invented  the 
JjotnV  Not  that  I  give  no  credit  to  these  things,  or  that 
I  despise  Attius  Navius's  staff,  which  yon  mentioned ;  bat  I 
ought  to  be  informed  how  these  things  are  nnderstood  by 
phUosophers,  especially  as  the  diviners  are  often  wroi^  in 
their  conjectures.  But  physicians,  you  sacy,  are  likewise  often 
mistaken.  What  comparison  can  there  be  between  divina- 
tion, of  the  origin  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  ph3rsic^ 
which  proceeds  on  principles  intelligible  to  every  one  t  Ton 
believe  that  the  Decii,'  in  devoting  themselves  to  death,  ap- 
peased the  Gods.  How  great,  then,  was  the  iniquity  of  the 
Gods,  that  they  could  not  be  appeased  but  at  ihe  price  of 
such  noble  blood !  That  was  the  stratagem  of  generals  sudi 
as  the  Greeks  call  orfMr^fua,  and  it  was  a  stratagem  worthy 
such  illustrious  leaders,  who  consulted  the  public  good  eveo 
at  the  expense  of  their  lives;  they  conceived  rightly,  what 
indeed  happened,  that  if  the  general  rode  furiously  upon  the 
enemy,  the  whole  army  would  follow  his  example.  As  to  thtf 
voice  of  the  Fauus,  I  never  heard  it ;  if  you  asnure  me  that 
you  have,  I  shall  believe  you,  though  1  really  know  not  what 
a  Faun  is. 

YII.  I  do  not,  then,  0  Balbus,  from  anything  that  you 
have  said,  perceive  as  yet  that  it  is  proved  that  there  are 
Gods.  I  believe  it,  indeed,  but  not  from  any  arguments  of 
the  Stoics.  Cleanthes,  you  have  said,  attributes  the  idea  that 
men  have  of  the  Gods  to  four  causes.  In  the  first  place  (as 
I  have  already  sufficiently  mentioned),  to  a  foreknowledge  of 
future  events;  secondly,  to  tempests,  and  other  shocks  of 
nature;  thirdly,  to  the  utility  and  plenty  of  things  we  enjoy; 
fourthly,  to  the  invariable  order  of  the  stars  and  the  heavensi 

^  The  word  soties  is  often  used  for  the  answera  of  the  orsden^  of 
rather  for  the  rolls  in  which  the  answers  were  written. 

3  Three  of  this  eminent  family  sacrificed  themselyes  for  their  conntiy ; 
the  iSafcher  in  the  Latin  war,  the  son  in  the  Tuscan  war,  and  the  giaadsoa 
in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
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He  aigamenis  drawn  from  Ibnimowkdge  I  hftve  alnodj 
answered.  Wiih  regard  to  tempests  in  the  air^the  sea,  and  the 
earjth,  I  own  that  many  people  axe  affrighted  by  them,  and 
imagine  that  the  immortal  Qoda  are  tibte  authors  of  them. 

But  the  question  is,  not  whether  there  are  people  who 
belieye  that  there  are  Gods,  but  whether  there  are  Gods  ot 
not  As  to  the  two  other  causes  of  Cleaothes,  one  of  which 
is  deriyed  from  the  great  abundance  of  denrable  things 
which  w&  enjoy,  the  other  from  the  invariable  order  of  the 
seasons  and  the  heavens,  I  shall  treat  on  them  when  I  answer 
your  discourse  concerning  the  providence  of  the  Gods;  a 
point,  Balbus,  upon  which  you  have  spoken  at  great  length. 
I  shall  likewise  defer  till  then  examining  the  argument  which 
you  attribute  to  Chrysippus,  that  ''if  ti^ere  is  in  nature  any* 
thing  which  surpasses  the  power  of  man  to  produce,  there 
must  consequently  be  some  being  better  than  man.*'  I  shall 
also  postpone  till  we  come  to  that  part  of  my  aigument  your 
comparison  of  the  world  to  a  fine  house,  your  observations  on 
the  proportion  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  those  smart 
short  reasons  of  Zeno  which  you  quote ;  and  I  shall  eiamine 
at  the  same  time  your  reasons  drawn  from  natural  philosophy, 
concerning  that  fiery  force  and  that  vital  heat  which  you 
regard  as  the  principle  of  all  things;  and  I  will  investigate^ 
in  its  proper  place,  all  that  you  advanced  the  other  day  on 
the  existence  of  the  Gods,  and  on  the  sense  and  imderstanding 
which  you  attributed  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars; 
and  I  fiJiall  ask  you  this  question  over  and  over  again,  By 
what  proofs  are  you  convinced  yourself  there  are  Gods  9 

YIII.  I  thought,  says  Balbus,  that  I  had  brought  ample 
proo&  to  establish  this  point;  but  such  is  your  manner  of 
opposing,  tliat,  when  you  seem  on  the  point  of  interrogating 
me^  and  when  I  am  preparing  to  answer,  you  suddenly  divert 
the  discourse,  and  give  me  no  opportunity  to  reply  to  you ; 
and  thus  those  most  important  points  concerning  divination 
and  &te  are  neglected,  which  we  Stoics  have  thoroughly 
examined,  but  which  your  school  has  only  slightly  touched 
upon.  But  they  are  not  thou^t  essential  to  the  question  in 
hand ;  therefore,  if  you  think  proper,  do  not  coi^use  them 
together,  that  we  in  this  discussion  may  come  to  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

Very  well,  says  Cotta;  since,  then,  you  have  divided  the 
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whole  question  into  four  parts,  and  I  have  said  all  that  I  had 
to  say  on  the  first,  I  will  take  the  second  into  consideration; 
in  which,  when  you  attempted  to  show  what  the  character  of 
the  Gods  was,  you  seemed  to  me  rather  to  prove  that  there 
are  none ;  for  you  said  that  it  was  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
draw  our  minds  from  the  prepossessions  of  the  eyes;  but  that 
as  nothing  is  more  excellent  than  the  Deity,  you  did  not 
doubt  that  the  world  was  God,  because  there  is  nothing  better 
in  nature  than  the  world,  and  so  we  may  reasonably  think  it 
animated,  or  rather  perceive  it  in  our  minds  as  clearly  as  if  it 
were  obvious  to  our  eyes. 

Now,  in  what  sense  do  you  say  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  world  1  If  you  mean  that  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful, 
I  agree  with  you;  that  there  is  nothing  more  adapted  to  our 
wants,  I  likewise  agree  with  you:  but  if  you  mean  that 
nothing  is  wiser  than  the  world,  I  am  by  no  means  of  your 
opinion.  Not  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  anythiii^  iu 
my  mind,  independent  of  my  eyes;  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
I  separate  my  mind  from  my  eyes,  the  less  I  am  able  to  com- 
prehend your  opinion. 

IX.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  world,  you  say.  Nor  is 
there,  indeed,  anything  on  earth  better  than  the  city  of 
Home;  do  you  think,  therefore,  that  our  city  has  a  mind, 
that  it  thinks  and  reasons;  or  that  this  most  beautiful  city, 
being  void  of  sense,  is  not  preferable  to  an  ant,  because  an 
ant  has  sense,  imderstanding,  reason,  and  memory?  '  You 
should  consider,  Balbus,  what  ought  to  be  allowed  you^  and 
not  advance  things  because  they  please  you. 

For  that  old,  concise,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  you,  acute  syl- 
logism of  Zeno,  has  been  all  which  you  have  so  much  enlaiged 
upon  in  handling  this  topic:  "That  which  reasons  is  superior 
to  that  which  does  not;  nothing  is  superior  to  the  world; 
therefore  the  world  reasons."  If  you  would  prove  also  that 
the  world  can  very  well  read  a  book,  follow  the  example  of 
Zeno,  and  say,  "  That  which  can  read  is  better  than  that 
which  cannot;  nothing  is  better  than  the  world;  the  world 
therefore  can  read."  After  the  same  manner  you  may  prove 
the  world  to  be  an  orator,  a  mathematician,  a  musician,  that 
it  possesses  all  sciences,  and,  in  short,  is  a  philosopher.  Tou 
have  often  said  that  God  made  all  thii^,  and  that  no- cause 
can  produce  an  effect  unlike  itself   From  hence  it  will  folloW|> 
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not  only^that;  the  world  is  aniinated,  and  is  wise^  bnt  also 
plays  upon  tlie  fiddle  and  the  flute,  because  it  produces  men 
who  play  on  those  instruments.  Zeno,  therefore,  the  diief  of 
your  sect,  advances  no  argument  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
think  that  the  world  reasons,  or,  indeed,  that  it  is  animated 
at  all,  and  consequently  none  to  think  it  a  deity;  though  it 
msLj  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  superior  to  it,  as  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing  more  useftQ  to  us,  nothing 
more  adorned,  and  nothing  more  regular  in  its  motions.  But 
if'  the  world,  considered  as  one  great  whole,  is  not  God,  you 
should  not  surely  deify,  as  you  have  done,  that  infinite  mul- 
titude of  stars,  which  only  form  a  part  of  it,  and  which  so 
delight  you  with  the  regularity  of  their  eternal  courses;  not 
but  that  there  is  something  truly  wonderful  and  incredible  in 
their  regularityi  but  this  regularity  of  motion,  Balbus,  maj 
as  well  be  ascribed  to  a  natural  as  to  a  divine  cause. 

X.  What  can  be  more  regular  than  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  Euripus  at  Chalcis,  the  Sicilian  sea,  and  the  violence  of 
the  ocean  in  those  parts ;^ — 

Where  the  rapid  tide 
Does  Earope  from  the  Libyan  coaat  diyide  1 

The  same  appears  on  the  Spanisb  and  British  coasts.  Must 
we  conclude  that  some  Deity  appoints  and  directs  these 
ebbings  and  flowings  to  certain  fixed  times  ¥  Consider,  I  pray, 
if  everything  which  is  regular  in  its  motion  is  denned  divine, 
whether  it  will  not  follow  that  tertian  and  quartan  agues  must 
likewise  be  so,  as  their  returns  have  the  greatest  regularity. 
These  effects  are  to  be  explained  by  reason;  but,  because  you 
are  mmble  to  assign  any,  you  have  recourse  to  a  Deity  as 
your  last  refuge. 

The  arguments  of  Chrysippus  appeared  to  you  of  great 
weight;  a  man  imdoubtedly  of  great  quickness  and  subtlety; 
(I  call  those  quick,  who  have  a  sprightly  turn  of  thought,  and 
those  subtle,  whose  minds  are  seasoned  by  use  as  their  hands 
are  by  labour.)  "  If,"  pays  he,  "  there  is  anything  which  is  be-» 
yond  the  power  of  man  to  produce,  the  being  who  produces  it 
is  better  than  man.  Man  is  unable  to  make  what  is  in  theft 
world;  the  being,  therefore,*1!hat  could  dq  it  is  superior  to 
man.  What  being  is  there  but  a  God  superior  to  mant 
Therefore  there  is  a  God." 

1  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
SS  NAT.  ETC.  X 
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These  argoments  are  fbtinddd  oii  the  same  eixoiieaiiB  prin- 
ciples as  2j&iio%  for  he  does  not  define  what  is  meant  by  being 
better  or  more  ezoeUent,  ot  distinguish  b^ween  an  intelligent 
cause  fud  a  natural  cAmse.  Chrjsippiis  adds^  **  If  there  are 
no  Gods,  there  is  nothing  better  than  man;  bat  we  camiot^ 
without  the  highest  arrogance,  haye  this  idea  of  ourselveSk" 
Let  us  grant  that  it  is  arrogance  in  man  to  think  himself 
better  than  the  world;  but  to  comprehend  tl^t  he  has-  imder- 
standing  and  reason^  and  that  in  Chion  and  Canioula  there  is 
neither,  is  no  arrogance,  but  an  in^cation  <^  good  pensa 
'^  Since  we  suppose,"  continues  he, ''  when  we  see  a  beaiati&d 
hoilse^  that  it  was  built  for  the  master,  and  not  foir  Inio0y  we 
should  likewise  judge  that  the  world  is  the  mansion  of  the 
Gods."  Yes,  if  I  believed  that  the  Gods  built  the  world;  but 
not  i^  as  I  behere,  and  intend  to  prove,  it  is  the  work  of 
nature. 

XL  Socrates,  in  Xenophon,  askf^  '^  Wh^ice  had  man  his 
understanding,  if  there  was  none  in  the  world  I"  And  I  ask. 
Whence  had  we  speech,  harmony,  singing  y  unkss  we  think  it 
is  the  sun  convetsiog  with  the  moon  when  she  approaches 
near  it,  or  that  the  world  forms  an  harmonious  concert,  as 
Pythagoras  imagines  1  This,  Balbus,  is  the  effect  of  natinre; 
not  of  that  nature  which  proceeds  artificially,  as  2ieno  sayiB^ 
and  the  character  of  whic^  I  shall  presently  examine  into,, 
but  a  nature  which,  by  its  own  proper  motions  and  mutation^ 
modifies  everything 

For  I  readily  agree  to  what  you  said  about  the  harmony 
and  genend  agreement  of  nature,  which  you  pronounced  .to 
be  finnly  bound  and  united  together,  as  it  weare,  by  ties .  of 
blood;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  what  you  .added,  that  "it 
could  not  possibly  be  so,  unless  it  wei^  so  imited  "bf  one 
divine  spirit"  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  subsists  by  the 
power  of  nature^  independently  of  the  Gods,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  sympathy  (as  the  Greeks  call  it)  whidi  joins  together 
all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  and  the  greater  that  is  in  its 
own  power,  the  less  is  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  «  divine 
intelligence. 

'  XIL  But  how  will  you  get^d  of  the  objeci^ous  whiell 
Oameades  made)  ^^  If,'*  says  he, ."there  is  no  body immortalf 
there  is  none  eternal;  but  there  2b.  no  body  ipimortal,  nor 
even  indivisible,  or.tbat  cannot  be  separated  and  disunited; 
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and  B$  e^ferj  animal  is  in  ita  na.tuYe  passiye,  so  tibere  ia  not 
one  which  19  not  subject  to  the  impressiona  of  eztraneocui 
bodies;  ncme^  tl^  is  to  saj,  which  can  ayqid  the  necessity  of 
enduring  ai^d  swifering:  and  if  eyery  animal  is  niprta],  there. 
is  none  immortal  j  so  likewise,  if  eyery  animal  may  be  cut  uj^ 
and  diyidedy  thercf  is  none  indiyisibl^,  none  eternal,  but  a»Ilare 
liable  to  be  fiffected  by,  and  compelled  to  submit  to^  external 
power:  every  animal^  therefor^  is;  neoessfoily  nuxrtal,  difrr 
soluble,  and  divisible." 

For  as  th^  js  no  wax^  no  silver,  no  brass,  which  cannot  b0 
converted  into  somathing  eke,  whatever  is  composed  of  wax* 
or  silver,  or  biaae^  may  ce^yse  to  be  whaii  it  is ;  by  the  samot 
reason,  if  all  the  elements  are  mutable,  eveiy  body  is  mutable* 
„  Now,  according  to  your  doctrine,  all  the  elements  are 
mutable;  all  bodies,  thmfore,  are  mutable.  But  if  th^re  were 
any  body  immortal,  then  all  bodies  would  not  be  mutable. 
!^very  body,  then,  is  mortal ;  for  every  body  is  eith^  water,  air, 
ftr^  or  earth,  or  composed  of  the  four  elements  together,  or  of 
same  of  them.  Now  there  is  not  one  of  all  these  element9 
that  does  not  perish;  for  earthly  bpdies:  axe  fragile;  water  is 
so  softy  that  the  least  shock  will  separate  its  parts,  and  fire  and 
air  yield  to  the  least  wpulse,  and  aj^e  subject  to  dissolution; 
besides,  any  of  these  elements  perish  when  converted  into 
another  natisire;  as  when  water  is  formed  from  earth,  the  air 
from  water,  and  the  sky  from  ^;  and  when  th^y  change  in 
the  same  mann^  back  again.  Therefore,  if  there  is  nothing 
but  what  is  perishable  in  the  composition  of  aU  animals,  there 
ia  iy>  animal  etemaL 

XIIL  But,  not  to  insist  on  these  arguments,  there  is  no 
animal  to  be  found  that  had  not  a  b^inning;  and  will  not 
have  an  end;  fox  every  animal  being  sensitive,  they  are  con- 
sequently all  sensible  of  cold  and  heat,  sweet  and  bitter ;  nor 
can  they  have  pleasing  sensations  without  being  subject  to  the 
contrary*  As^  therefore,  they  receive  pleasure,  they  likewise 
veoehne  pain ;  and  whatever  being  is  sulject  to  pain,  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  death;  it  must  be  allowed,  therefore^ 
that  every  animiQ  is  mortal. 

Besides,  a  being  that  is  noi  sensible  of  pleasure  or  pain,  can-r 
not  have  the  essence  of  an  animal;  if  then,  on  the  one  hand^ 
evBEj  animal  must  be  sensible  of  Measure  and  pain,  and  if,  on 
the  other,  every  being  that  has  these  sensations  cannot  ber 

i2 
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immortal,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  there  is  no  animal  insensi* 
ble,  there  is  none  immortal  Besides,  there  is  no  animal  with« 
out  inclination  and  aversion;  an  inclination  to  that  which  As 
agreeable  to  nature,  and  an  aversion  to  the  contrary:  there 
are  in  the  case  of  every  animal  some  things  which  they  covet, 
and  others  they  reject;  what  they  reject  are  repugnant  to 
their  nature,  and  consequently  would  destroy  them.  Every 
animal,  therefore,  is  inevitably  subject  to  be  destroyed.  There 
are  innumerable  arguments  to  prove,  that  whatever  is  sensitive 
is  perishable ;  for  cold,  heat,  pleasure,  pain,  and  all  that  affects 
the  sense,  when  they  become  excessive,  cause  destruction; 
since  then  there  is  no  animal  that  is  not  sensitive^  there  is 
none  immortal 

XIV.  The  substance  of  an  animal  is  either  simple  or  com* 
poxmd;  simple,  if  it  is  composed  only  of  earth,  of  fire,  of  air, 
or  of  water,  (and  of  such  a  sort  of  being  we  can  form  no  idea;) 
compound,  if  it  is  formed  of  difierent  elements,  which  have 
each  their  proper  situation,  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
it;  this  element  tending  towards  the  highest  parts,  that 
towards  the  lowest,  and  another  towards  the  middle.  This 
coi^junction  may  for  some  time  subsist,  but  not  for  ever;  for 
every  element  must  return  to  its  first  situation;  no  animal, 
therefore,  is  eternal. 

But  your  school,  Balbus,  allows  fire  only  to  be  the  sole 
active  principle;  an  opinion  which  I  believe  you  derive  from 
Heraclitus,  whom  some  men  imderstand  in  one  sense,  some 
in  another;  but  since  he  seems  unwilling  to  be  understood, 
we  will  pass  him  by.  You  Stoics  then  say  that  fire  is  the 
universal  principle  of  all  things;  that  all  living  bodies  cease 
to  live  on  the  extinction  of  that  heat,  and  that  throu^out 
all  nature  whatever  is  sensible  of  that  heat  lives  and  flourishea 
Now  I  cannot  conceive  that  bodies  should  perish  for  want  of 
heat,  rather  than  for  want  of  moisture  or  air,  especiaUy  as 
they  even  die  through  excess  of  heat;  so  that  the  life  of 
animals  does  not  depend  more  on  fire  than  on  the  other 
elements. 

However,  air  and  water  have  this  quality  in  common  with 
fire  and  heat ;  but  let  us  see  to  what  this  tends.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  you  believe  that  in  all  nature  there  is  nothing  but 
fire,  which  is  self-animated.  Why  fire  rather  than  air,  of 
which  the  life  of  animals  consists,  and  which  is  caUed  firom 
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thenoe  anima,^  the  soul?  But  how  is  it  that  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  life  is  nothing  hut  fire  ?  It  seems  more  prohahle 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  fire  and  air.  But  if  fire  is  self-ani- 
mated, unmixed  with  any  other  element,  it  must  he  sensitive^ 
hecause  it  renders  our  hodies  sensitive ;  and  the  same  ohjection 
which  I  just  now  made,  will  arise,  that  whatever  is  sensitive 
must  necessarily  be  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  what- 
ever is  sensible  of  pain  is  likewise  subject  to  the  approach 
pf  death ;  therefore  you  cannot  prove  fire  to  be  eternal. 

You  Stoics  hold  that  all  fire  has  need  of  nourishment,  with* 
out  which  it  cannot  possibly  subsist;  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  all  the  stars,  are  fed  either  with  firesh  or  salt  wators ;  and 
the  reason  that  Cleanthes  gives  why  the  sun  is  retrograde,  and 
does  not  go  beyond  the  tropics  in  the  summer  or  winter,  is, 
that  he  may  not  be  too  &r  from  his  sustenance.  This  I  shall 
fully  examine  hereafter;  but  at  present  we  may  conclude, 
that  whatCYcr  may  cease  to  be,  cannot  of  its  own  nature  be 
eternal ;  that  if  fire  wants  sustenance,  it  will  cease  to  be,  and 
that  therefore  fire  is  not  of  its  own  nature  eternal. 

XY.  After  all,  what  kind  of  a  Deity  must  that  be  who  is 
not  graced  with  one  single  virtue,  if  we  should  succeed  in 
forming  this  idea  of  such  an  one?  Must  we  not  attribute  pru- 
dence to  a  Deity  1  a  virtue,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  things  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Yet  what  need  has  a 
being  for  the  discernment  of  good  and  ill,  who  neither  has  nor 
ean  have  ^y  ill?  Of  what  use  is  reason  to  him  ?  of  what  use 
18  understanding?  We  men,  indeed,  find  them  useful  to  aid 
ns  in  finding  out  things  which  are  obscure  by  those  which  are 
ekar  to  us;  but  nothing  can  be  obscure  to  a  Deity.  As  to 
justice,  which  gives  to  every  one  his  own,  it  is  not  the  concern 
of  the  Gods ;  since  that  virtue,  according  to  your  doctrine, 
received  its  birth  from  men,  and  fix>m  civil  society.  Tem- 
perance consists  in  abstinence  from  corporeal  pleasures,  and  if 
such  abstinence  hath  a  place  in  heaven,  so  also  must  the  plea- 
eurea  abstained  from.    Lastly,  if  fortitude  is  ascribed  to  the 

*  The  oomxnon  reading  is,  ex  quo  anima  dicUur;  but  Dr.  Davis  and 
IL  Bonhier  prefer  animal,  though  they  keep  anima  in  the  text,  because 
our  aathor  says  elsewhere,  animum  ex  anima  dictum,  Tusc.  1. 1.  Cicero 
is  not  here  to  be  accused  of  contradictions;  for  we  are  to  consider  that 
he  speaks  in  the  characters  of  other  persons;  but  there  appears  to  be 
sotmng  in  these  two  passages  irreconcilable,  and  probably  anirna  is  the 
ii^t  word  here. 
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Ihity,  how  does  it  appeart  In  afflictidmy  in  labour^  ni 
disuiger  ?  None  of  these  things  can  afifeot  a  Gods  How  tiien 
oan  we  conceive  this  to  be  a  I>eity>  that  makes  no  use  of 
reason,  and  is  not  endowed  with  any  virtaet 

However,  when  I  consider  what  is  advanced  by  tibe  Stoics^ 
itny  contempt  for  the  ignorant  multitude  vaniidies.  For  these 
are  their  divinities.  The  Syrians  worshipped  a  i^.  The 
Egyptians  consecrated  beasts  of.  almost  eveiy  kind.  Tlie 
Greeks  deified  many  men;  as  Akbandns^  at  AJabaudflB,  Tenes 
at  Tenedos;  and  all  Greece  pay  divine  honours  to  Leueothea, 
who  was  before  called  Ino,  to  her  son  Palsemon,  to  Hercules^ 
to  iEsculapius,  and  to  the  Tyndaridse;  our  own  people  to 
Ronmlus,  and  to  many  others,  who,  as  citisens  newly  admitted 
into  the  ancient  body,  they  iiaagine  have  been  received  into 
heaven. 

These  are  the  Cbds  of  the  illiterate. 

XYI.  What  are  the  notions  of  you  philosophersl  In  what 
respect  are  they  superior  to  these  ideas?  I  shall  pais  thent 
over;  for  they  are  certainly  VCTy  admirable.  Let  the  worid 
then  be  a  Deity,  for  that  I  conceive  is  what  you  Bftean*by — 

The  refulgent  heay*!!  above, 
Which  all  men  call,  nnanimoiuly,  Jova. 

But  why  are  we  to  add  many  more  Gods?  What  m  nnilti^ 
tude  of  them  there  is !  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me;  for  eveiy 
constellation,  according  to  you,  is  a  Deity ;  to  some  you  give 
the  name  of  beasts,  as  the  goat^  the  scorpion,  the  bull,  the 
lion;  to  others  the  names  of  inanimate  things^  as  the  riiip^  tha 
altar,  the  crown. 

But  suppodng  these  were  to  be  allowed,  how  oan  the  rest 
be  granted,  or  even  so  much  as  understood  ?  When  we  oaU. 
com  Ceres,  and  wine  Bacchus,  we  make  use  of  the  comm(»i 
manner  of  speaking;  but  do  you  think  any  one  so  mad  as  t» 
believe  that  his  food  is  a  Deity?  With  regard  to  thooe  who^ 
you  say,  from  having  been  men  became  Gods,  I  shonld  bt 
very  willing  to  learn  of  you,  either  how  it  was  poasibie  fort 
merly,  or,  if  it  had  ever  been,  why  it  is  not  so  now  ?  X  do  not 
conceive,  as  things  are  at  present,  how  H^ culee; 

Burnt  with  fiery  torches  on  Mount  (Bta^ 

^  He  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  fh>m  Greece  into  Caiiain  Atii,  aaft 
^  have  built  tk  towU;  and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  for  which  hli 
countrymen  paid  him  divine  honours  after  his  death. •  * 
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(U9  Aoeiiiis  aajB,  should  rise,  ^vith  the  flames, 
To  the  eternal  mansloiu  of  his  &tlier. 

» 

Besides,  Homer  al^  says  tHt  TJlys^eQ^  met  l^m  m  the  shades 
below,  aniotigst  the  other  diead. 

But  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  Ipipw  which  Heroules  we  should 
chiefly  worship ;  for  they  who  have  seorohed  into  thos^ 
histories,  which  are  but  little  known,  tell  us  of  seyeral.  The 
i^ost  ancient  is  he  who  fou^t  with  Apollo  about  the  Tripo^ 
of.Delphl,  and  is  son  of  Jupiter  and  Lisyto;  and  of  the  mo^ 
ancient  Jupiters  too,  for  we  find  many  Jupiters  also  in  th^ 
Grecian  chronicles.  The  secoQd  is  the  Egyptian  Hercules, 
and  is  beUeved  to  be  the  son  of  Nilus^  and  to  be  the  authcnr 
of  the  Phiygian  characters.  The  third,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifices,  is  one  of  the  Idsei  Dactyli.'  The  fourtli  is  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Asteria^  the  sister  of  Latona,  chiefly  honoured. 
by  the  Tyrians,  who.  pretend  that  Carthago',  is  his  daughter, 
llie  fifth,  called  Belus,  is  worshipped  in  India.  The  ^ixth  is 
0ie  son  of  Alcxnena  by  Jupiter;  but  by  the  third  Jupiter,  for 
Ibh^  ai^  many  jupiteis,  as  you  jsihall  soon  flee, 

XYII.  Since  this  examination  has  led  me  so  &r,  I  wiS 
convince  yoi^  that  in  matters  of  religion  I  have  learnt  in<»e 
from  the  pontifical  iites,  the  customs  of  our  ancestars,  and  the 
vessels  of  Numa,^  which  Lselius  mentions  in  his,  little  '^  gold^ 
oratioti,*' llian  fi*om  all  the  learning  of  t)ie  Stoics ;  for  tell  ma, 
if  I  wisre  a  disciple  of  your  school,  what  answer  could  I  make 
to  these  ^ilestionst    l!f  there  are  Gods,  are  nympjis  also  God- 

1  Our  great  aoth<»r  is  wader  a  ttiisiake  here.    Homer  doee  not  saj  he 
TiKi  Hercnlee  himael^  but  his  EXShAoi^  bis  ^viaaoiiaiy  likeness;"  and 

•AAm,  that  he  himaAlf 

/»fT^  dBtudrourt  BmSn 
riprerat  h  AxX/pf,  Kf£L  lx<i  kaK}d<r^vpo¥''KfifiVf 

which  Pope  translates^-* 

A  shadowy  fbim,  fan  h!^  In  heat^n's  afbodea 
giraself  lerides,  a  God  among  the  Gods, 
There,  in  the  bright  assemblies  of  the  skies. 
He  nectar  qnafls,  and  Hebe  crowns  his  joys.  , 

'  Thej  aie  said  to  haTe  been  the  first  workers  in  iron^    Thej  wei^ 

called  l6aA,  beeaose  they  inhabited  «boQt  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  and 

J>ac^U,  fiivm  S^irrW^i  <the  fingeni),  their  noml^^ 

*  From  whom,  some  saj,  the  city  of  that  n^me  was  caUed. 

*  Capednncoln  seem  to  have  been  bowls  or  cups  wit}i  handles  on  ead|^ 
ifidc^  set  apart  for  the  nse  of  the  altar. — Davis: 
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dessesl  If  they  are  Goddesses,  are  Pans  and  Satyrs  in  the 
same  rank  ?  But  they  are  not,  consequently  nymphs  are  not 
Goddesses.  Yet  they  have  temples  publicly  dedicated  to  them. 
What  do  you  conclude  from  thence  1  Others,  who  have 
temples,  are  not  therefore  Grods.  But  let  us  go  on.  You  call 
Jupiter  and  Neptune  Gods ;  their  brother  Pluto  then  is  one ; 
and  if  so,  those  rivers  also  are  deitiest,  which  they  say  flow 
in  the  infernal  regions,  Acheron,  Cocytus,  Pyriphlegethon; 
Charon  also,  and  Cerberus,  are  Grods;  but  tiiat  cannot  bo 
allowed ;  nor  can  Pluto  be  placed  amongst  the  Deities; — ^what, 
then,  will  you  say  of  his  brothers? 

Thus  reasons  Cameades ;  not  with  any  de^gn  to  destroy 
the  existence  of  the  Gods,  (for  what  would  less  become  a  phi- 
losopher 1)  but  to  convince  us,  that,  on  that  matter,  the  Stoics 
have  said  nothing  plausible.  I^  then,  Jupiter  and  Neptune 
are  Gods,  adds  he,  can  that  divinity  be  denied  to  their  fiither 
"Saturn,  who  is  principally  worshipped  throughout  the  west  1 
If  Saturn  is  a  God,  then  must  his  fiither,  Coelus,  be  one  too, 
and  so  must  the  parents  of  Coelus,  which  are  the  Sky  and 
Day,  as  also  their  brothers  and  sisters,  which  by  ancient 
genealogists  are  thus  named,  Love,  Deceit,  Fear,  Labour^ 
Envy,  Fate,  Old  Age,  Death,  Darkness,  Misery,  Lamentation, 
Favour,  Fraud,  Obstinacy,  tiie  Destinies,  the  Hesperides,  and 
Dreams ;  ail  which  are  the  ofi&pnng  of  Erebus  and  Night. 
These  monstrous  deities,  therefore,  must  be  received,  or  else 
those  from  whom  they  Sprung  must  be  disallowed. 

XVIII.  If  you  Bay  that  Apollo,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  and  the 
rest  of  that  sort,  are  (xods,  can  you  doubt  the  divinity  of 
Hercules  and  JElsculapius,  Bacchus,  Castor  and  Pollux  I 
These  are  worshipped  as  much  as  those,  and  even  more  in 
some  places.  Therefore  they  must  be  numbered  among  the 
(xods,  though  on  the  mother's  side  they  are  only  of  mortal 
race.  Aristseus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  ApoUo^ 
and  to  have  found  out  the  art  of  making  oil  £rom  the  olive; 
Theseus,  the  son  of  Neptune ;  and  the  rest,  whose  Others 
were  deities,  shall  they  not  be  placed  in  tho  number  of  the 
Gods  ?  But  what  thmk  you  of  those,  whose  mothers  were 
Croddesses  ?  They  surely  have  a  better  title  to  divinity;  for, 
in  the  civH  law,  as  he  is  a  freeman  who  is  born  of  a  free* 
woman,  so,  in  the  law  of  nature,  he  whose  mother  is  a  God- 
^ess^  must  be  a  God.    The  isle  Astypakea  religiously  honour 
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AohiUes;  and  if  be  is  a  Deity,  Orpheus  and  Bhesus  are  so, 
who  were  bom  of  one  of  the  Muses  ;  unless,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  a  privilege  belonging  to  sea-marriages,  which  land- 
marriages  haye  not.  Orpheus  and  Rhesus  are  nowhere  wor- 
shipped ;  and  if  they  are  therefore  not  Qods,  because  they  are 
nowhere  worshipped  as  such,  how  can  the  others  be  deities! 
You,  Balbus,  seemed  to  agree  with  me,  that  the  honomrs 
which  they  received  were  not  £rom  their  being  r^arded  as 
immortals,  but  as  men  richly  endued  with  virtue. 

But  if  you  think  Latona  a  Goddess,  how  can  you  avoid 
'admitting  Hecate  to  be  one  also,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Astoria,  Latona's  sister  9  Certainly  she  is  one,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  altars  erected  to  her  in  Greece.  And  if  Hecate 
is  a  Goddess,  how  can  you  refuse  that  rank  to  the  Eumenides? 
for  they  also  have  a  temj^e  at  Athens,  and^  if  I  understand 
light,  the  Romans'  have  consecrated  a  grove  to  them.  The 
Furies,  too,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  inspectors  into,  and 
scourges  of  impiety,  I  suppose,  must  have  their  divinity  too. 
As  you  hold  Ihat  there  is  some  divinity  presides  over  every 
human  affair,  there  is  one  who  presides  over  th6>  travail  of 
matrons,  whose  name,  Natio,  is  derived  a  nascentihw,  £rom 
nativit]€»,  and  to  whom  we  used  to  sacrifice  in  our  proces- 
inons  in  the  fields  of  Ardsea;  but  if  she  is  a  Deity,  we  must 
likewise  acknowledge  all  those  you  mentioned.  Honour, 
Faith,  Intellect,  Concord ;  by  the  same  rule  also  Hope,  Juno, 
^oneta,*  and  every  idle  phantom,  every  child  of  our  imagi- 
nation, are  Deities.  But  as  this  consequence  is  quite  in- 
admissible, do  not  you  either  defend  the  cause  firom  which  it 
flows. 

XIX.  What  say  you  to  this  ?  If  these  are  Deities,  which 
we  worship  and  regard  as  such^  why  are  not  Serapis  and 
Isis'  placed  in  the  same  rank  ?  And  if  they  are  acquitted, 
what  reason  ha^^  we  to  reject  the  Gods  of  the  barbarians  i 
Qlius  we  should  deify  oxen,  horses,  the  ibis,  hawks,  aspEf, 
4srocodiles,  fishes,  dogs,  wolves,  cats,  and  many  other  beasts. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  source  of  this  superstition,  we  must 

1  See  Cicero  de  DivinaMone,  and  Ovid.  Fcut 

s  In  the  oonsalahip  of  Piso  and  Oabinins,  sacrifices  to  Serapis  and 
Iflis  were  prohibited  in  Borne ;  but  the  Romkn  people  afterwards  placed 
Ihem  again  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  See  Tertullian  s  Apol.  and 
his  first  book  Ad  Natktm,  and  Amobius,  lib.  2.— Z>am. 
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equally  condemn  all  the  deities  &om  iriiicii  they'  prooeed. 
Shall  Ino,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Leueothea^  and  w6  Matata, 
be  reputed  a  Goddess,  because  she  was  the  dai:^ter  of  Cadmufs 
and  ^all  that  title  be  refused  to  Ciroe  and  Pasiphae,^  who  had 
the  Sun  for  their  fether,  4uid  Perseis,  daughter  of  Ihe  Ooew^ 
tor  their  mother  7  It  is  true,  Ciroe  has  diyine  honours  paid 
her  by  our  colony  of  CircsBtmi;  therefOTC  faa  call  her  a 
Goddess ;  but^p^hat  will  you  say  of  Medea,  the  grvAA-^vt^bM 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Ocean^  and  daughter  of  w^tes  and  Idyiat 
What  will  you  say  of  her  brother  Absyrtus,  whom  Pacuvius 
calls  iEgialeus,  though  the  other  name  is  more  frequent  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients  9  If  you  did  not  deify  one  as 
well  as  the  other^  what  will  become  of  Inof  for  all  these 
deities  have  the  same  on^rL 

Shall  AxhpMaraus  and  Tryphonius  be  Called  Go4s  f  Our 
publicans,  when  some  lands  in  Boeotia  were  exempted  from  the 
tax,  as' belonging  to  the  immortal  Gods,  denied  that  any  were 
immortal  who  had  been  men.  But  if  you  deify  these,  Eredi^ 
theus  surely  is  a  God,  whose  temple  and  priest  we  ha^e  seen 
at  Athens.  And  can  you  then  refuse  to  a(^JK>wledge  ake 
Codrus,  and  many  others  who  shed  their  blood  for  the  preser- 
-vation  of  their  country)  And  if  it  is  not  aUowable  to  eon^ 
sider  all  these  men  as  Gods,  then,  certainly,  prebalnlittes  are 
not  in  fitvour  of  our  acknowledging  the  Divinitjf  of  those  pra^ 
yiously-'itientioned  beings  from  whom  these  have  prooeeded. 

It  is  easy  to  obserre,  likewise,  that  if  in  many  countries  peo|/Ie 
have  paid  divine  honours  to  the  memory  of  tiiose-who  ha?6 
signalized  their  courage,  it  was  done  in  order  to  annskat^ 
others  to  practise  virtue,  and  to  expose  themselves  the  more 
willingly  to  dangers  in  their  country's  cause.  From  this 
motive  the  Athenians  have  deified  Erechtheus  and  his  daugh^ 
ters,  and  have  erected  also  a  temple  called  heoooncm  to'th# 
daughters  of  Leus.'  Alabandus  is  more  honoured  in  iii6 
city  which  he  founded,  than  any  of  the  more  iHiistnoas 
deities ;  from  thence  Stratonicus  had  a  pleasant  tnm,  as  he 
had  many,  when  he  was  troubled  with  an  impertinent  Mlow, 
who  insisted  that  Alabandus  was  a  God,  btit  that  Herculss 

'  Ifi  some  copies  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  iBa  are  mentioned  togeihei;; 
bnt  iBa  is  rejected  by  the  most  judicious  editors. . 

^  They  were  three,  and  are  said  to  have  ayerted  a  plague  by  oflbiil^ 
tbemselyes  a  sacrifice. 
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ivas  ik)t ;  ^  Very  weU,*!  says  he,  ^  then  let  the  anger  of  Ak» 
bandns  &11  npon  me,  and  iSaait  of  Hercules  upon  yocu" 

XX.  Do  you  not  ooiudder,  Balbiu,  to  what  lengths  your 
arguments  for  the  divinity  of  the  heaven  and  the  stars  vnll 
cany  you  9  You  deify  the  aim  and  the  moon,,  which  the 
Oreeks  take  to  be  Apollo  and  Diana.  If  the  moon  is  a  deit^ 
like  morning-star,  the  other  pianets,  and  all  the  fixed  ataii^ 
are  also  deities;  and  why  shall  not  the  rainbow  be  plaoed  in 
that  number?  for  it  is  so  wonderfully  beantitul,  that  it  ia 
justly  said  to  be  the  dau^ter  of  lliaumas.^  But  if  you 
deify  the  rainbow,  what  legard  will  you  pay  to  the  clouds? 
£:>r  the  colours  which  appear  in  the  bow  are  only  formed  of  ihe 
eloudis,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  the  Ceni^ 
taurs ;  and  if  yon  deify  the  douds,  you  cannot  pay  less  regard 
jbo  the  seasons,  which  the  Boman  people  have  really  eonse* 
crated ;  tempests,  showers,  istorms,  and  whirlwinds,  must  ihen 
be  deities.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  our  captains  used  to 
iObcrifioe  a  victim  to  the  waves,  before  they  embarked  on  any 
^loyage. 

.  As  you  ddfy  l^e  earth  xmder  the  joame  of  CcKes,'  be^- 
icause,  as  you  said^  she  bears  iMits  (a  gerewdo),  and  ihe 
ocean  under  that  of  Keptune  ;  rivers  and  fotmtains  have  the 
same  right  Thus  we  see  that  Maso,  the  conqueror  of  Corsica^ 
dedicated  a  temple  to  a  fountain,  and  the  names  of  the  Tibe4 
Sphio,  Almo,  Nodinus,  and  other  nei^ibouring  rivers,  are  in 
ihe  prayers'  of  the  augurs ;  therefore,  either  the  ntunber  of  soc^ 
'deities  will  be  infinite,  or  we  must  admit  none  of  them,  and 
-wholly  disapprove  of  such  an  endless  series  of  superstition. 

XXL  N(«e  of  all  these  assertions,  ^en,  are  to  be  admitted* 
I  most  proceed  now,  Balbus,  to  answer  ^oie  who  say,  that, 
;with  regsuedto  those  deified  mortals,  so  rdigiously  and  devoutly 
nverei^ed,  the  publip  opinion  should  have  the  force  of  reality. 
To  bc^n,  llien ;  they  who  aze  called  theologists  say  that  thm 
•are  tb^  Jupiters ;  the  &r8t  and  seeond  of  whom  were  bom 
in  Arcadia ;  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  ^tha*,  and  &ther 
of  Proserpine  and  Bacchus ;  the  other,  l&e  son  of  CqbIus,  and 
Jither  of  Misyerva,  who  is  called  the  Gfoddess  and  inventresa 

,    ^  Bo  eaUed  from  the  Greek  word  0mmu({V«  to  wonder. 

*  She  was  first  called  Oerea,  from  gero,  to  bear, 
r    *  IHie  word  ia  precotion^whicji  means  the  booka  or  £orms  of  prayers 
vaed  by  the  Mgars. 
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of  war ;  the  third  one  bom  of  Saturn  in  the  isle  of  Grete,^ 
where  his  sepulchre  is  shown.  The  sons  of  Jupiter  (Acd^icoupoi) 
also,  among  the  Greeks,  have  many  names ;  first,  the  threei 
who  at  Athens  have  the  title  of  Anactes/  Tritopatreus, 
Eubuleus,  and  Dionysius,  sons  of  the  most  ancient  king 
Jupiter  and  Proserpine ;  the  next  are  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons 
of  the  third  Jupiter  and  Leda ;  and  lastly,  three  others,  by 
some  called  Alco,'  Melampus,  and  £molus,  sons  of  Atreus, 
the  son  of  Pelops. 

As  to  the  Muses,  there  were  at  first  four,  Thelxiope,  Aoede, 
Arche,  and  Melete,  daughters  of  the  second  Jupiter;  after- 
wards, there  were  nine,  daughters  of  the  third  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne;  there  were  also  nine  others,  having  the  same 
appellations,  bom  of  Pierus  and  Antiopa,  by  the  poots  usually 
called  Pierides  and  Pieriee.  Though  Sol  (the  sun)  is  so  called^ 
you  say,  because  he  is  soltu,  single;  yet  how  many  suns  do 
theologists  mention  ?  There,  is  one,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
grandson  of  ^ther;  another^  the  son  of  Hyperion;  a  third, 
who,  the  Egyptians  say,  was  of  the  city  Heliopolis,  sprung 
from  Vulcan,  the  son  of  Nilus;  a  fourth  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Bhodes  of  Acantho,  in  the  times  of  the  heroes,  and 
was  the  grand&ther  of  Jalysus,  Camirus,  and  Lindus;  a 
fifth,  of  whom,  it  is  pretended.  Aretes  and  Circe  were  bom  at 
Colchis. 

XXII.  There  are  likewise  several  Vulcans.  The  first,  (who 
had  of  Minerva  that  Apollo,  whom  the  ancient  historians  call 
the  tutelary  God  of  Athens,)  was  the  son  of  Coelus;  the 
second,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Opas,^  and  whom  they 
looked  upon  ais  the  protector  of  Egypt,  is  the  son  of  Nilus; 
the  third,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  the  forgsA 
at  Lemnos,  was  the  son  of  the  third  Jupiter  and  of  Juno; 
the  fourth,  who  possessed  the  islands  near  Sicily,  called  Yul- 
canise,^  was  the  son  of  Menalius.     One  Mercury  had  Coalus 

*  Cotta's  intent  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  is  to  show  how  on* 
philosophical  their  civil  theology  was,  and  with  what  confnsiona  it  was 
embarrassed ;  which  design  of  the  Academic  the  reader  shonld  carefoUy 
keep  in  view,  or  he  will  lose  the  chain  of  argument. 

>  AnacteSy'Ayaieref,  was  a  general  name  for  all  kings,  as  we  find  ift 
the  oldest  Greek  writers,  and  particnliurly  in  Homer. 

'  The  common  reading  is  Aleo ;  but  wo  follow  Lambinns  and  DtYii^ 
who  had  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscript  copies. 

*  Some  prefer  Phthas  to  Opas.  See  Dr.  Davis's  edition ;  but  Opts  if 
the  generally  recislved  reading,  <  The  Lipari  isles. 
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for  liis  father,  and  Dies  for  his  mother ;  another,  who  is  said 
to  dwell  in  a  cavern,  and  is  the  same  as  Trophonius,  is  the 
son  of  Yalens  and  Phoronis.  A  third,  of  whom,  and  of  Pene- 
lope, Pan  was  the  ofi&pring^  is  the  son  of  the  third  Jupiter 
and  Maia.  A  fourth,  whom  the  Egyptians  think  it  a  crime 
to  name,  is  the  son  of  Nilos,  A  fifth,  whom  we  call,  in  theii* 
language,  Thoth,  as  with  them  the  fii^  month  of  the  year  is 
called,  is  he  whom  the  people  of  Pheneum^  worship,  and  who' 
is  said  to  have  killed  Ai^gus,  to  have  fled  for  it  into  Egypt, 
and  to  have  given  laws  and  learning  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
first  of  the  iEsculapii,  the  God  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  probe  and  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  taught  men  to  use  bandages  for  wounds,  is  the  son  of 
Apollo.  The  second,  who  was  killed  with  thimder,  and  is 
said  to  be  buried  in  Cynosura,'  is  the  brother  of  the  second 
Mercury.  The  third,  who  is  said  to  have  found  out  the  art 
of  purging  the  stomach,  and  of  drawing  teeth,  is  the  son  of 
Arsippus  and  Arsinoe;  and  in  Arcadia  there  is  shown  his 
tomb,  and  the  wood  which  is  consecrated  to  him,  near  the 
liver  Lusium. 

XXIII.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Apollos,  who  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  and  tutelar  Grod  of  Athens. 
There  is  another,  son  of  Corybas,  and  native  of  Crete,  for 
which  island  he  is  said  to  have  contended  with  Jupiter  him- 
self A  third,  who  came  firom  the  regions  of  the  Hyperborei '  to 
Delphi,  is  the  son  of  the  third  Jupiter  and  of  Latona.  A 
fourth  was  of  Arcadia,  whom  the  Arcadians  called  Nomio,* 
because  they  regarded  him  as  their  legislator.  There  are 
likewise  many  Ddanas.  The  first,  who  is  thought  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  winged  Cupid,  is  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Proserpine.  The  second,  who  is  more  known,  is  daughter  of 
the  third  Jupiter  and  of  Latona,  The  third,  whom  the 
Greeks  often  call  by  her  father^s  name,  is  the  daughter  of 
Upis*  and  Glauce.  There  are  many  also  of  the  Dionysi.  The 
firet  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  arid  Proserpine.  The  second,  who 
is  said  to  have  killed  Nysa,  was  the  son  of  Nilus.  The  third, 
who  reigned  in  Asia,  and  for  whom  the  Sabazia^  were  insti- 

>  A  town  in  Arcadia.  *  In  Arcadia.  »  A  northern  people* 

^  So  called  £rom  the  Greek  word  i/6fios,  lex,  a  law. 

*  He  is  called  ^Qwu  in  some  old  Greek  fragments,  and  o9ris  by  CalU* 
machotf  in  his  hymn  on  Diana. 

*  lUifidfios,  Sabazias,  is  one  of  the  names  used  for  Bacchus. 
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luted,  "was  the  son  of  €aprius.  •  The  fotirth^  £qt  yrhomi^hef 
celebrate  the  Orphic  festivalB,  sprung  from  Jupiter  and  Lima; 
The  fifth/ who  is  supposed  to  have  instituted  the  Triet^iides^ 
was  the  son  of  Nysus  and  Thyone. 

The  first  Venus,  who  has  a  temple  at  Eli%  waa  the,  daughter, 
of  Ccdlus  and  Dies.  The  second  arose^  out  o(  the  froth  of 
the  sea,  and  became,  by  Mercury,  t^e  mother  of  the  second 
Cupid.  The  third,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Diana,  wsa 
married  to  Yuloan,  but  is  said  to  hayehad  Anteros  by  Mara. 
The  fourth  was  a  Syrian,  bom  of  Tyro,  who  is  called  Astarte^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Adonis.  I  haye  already 
mentioned  one  Minerya,  mother  of  Apollo.  Anoth^y  who  is 
worshipped  at  Sais,  a  city  in  Egypt^  sprung  from  Nilus.  The 
third,  whom  I  haye  also  mentioned,  was  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
The  fourth,  sprung  from  Jupiter  and  Coryphe,  the  daughter 
of  the  Ocean;  the  Arcadians  call  her  Cori%  and  make  hdt 
the  inyentress  of  chariots.  A  fifth,  whom  they  pamt  with 
wings  at  her  heels,  was  daughter  of  Pallas,  and  is  said  to 
haye  killed  her  fatiier,  for  ende^yoming  to  yiolate  her  tba/h 
tity.  The  first  Cupid  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  th/ft 
first  Diana  j  the  second,  of  Mercuiy  and  the  second  Yenns; 
the  thirds  who  is  the  same  as  Anteros,  of  Mars  and  the  third 
Venus. 

All  these  opinions  arise  from  old  stories,  that  yreace  spread 
in  Greece ;  the  belief  in  which,  Balbus,  you  well  know,  ou^i 
to  be  stopped,  lest  religion  should  suffer.  But  you  Stoics^  ao 
fiir  from  refuting  them,  eyen  giye  them  authority,  by  the 
mysterious  sense  which  you  pretend  to  find  in  them.  C^ 
you  then  think,  after  this  plam  refutation,  that  there  is  need 
to  employ  more  subtle  reasonings)  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

XXIV.  We  see  that  the  mind,  &ith,  hope,  yirtue,  honour, 
yictory^  health,  concord,  and  things  of  such  kind,  are  purdj 
natural,  and  haye  nothing  of  diyinity  in  them ;  for  either  they 
tu:e  inherent  in  us,  as  the  mind,  fidth,  hope,  yirtue,  and  concord 
are ;  or  else  they  are  to  be  desired,  as  honour,  health,  and 
yictory.  I  know  indeed  that  they  are  useful  to  ns,  and  bcq 
that  statues  haye  been  religiously  erected  for  them;  but  as  to 
their  divinity,  I .  shall  begin  to  belieye  it  when  you  haye 
proved  it  for  certain.  Of  this  kind  I  may  particularly  men- 
tion Fortune,  which  is  allowed  to  be  eyer  inseparable  frxim 
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meonstaocj  and  temeri^j,  wbkk  are  oertainly  qualities  un- 
worthy of  a  divine  being. 

.  But  wjbat  delight  do  you  take  in  ib^  explication  of  fables, 
and  in  ihe  etymology  of  names  1— that  Ckslus  \ras  castrated 
by  his  son,  ai^i  that  Satum  was  bound  m  chains  by  his  son  ! 
By  your  defence  of  these  and  such  Mka  fictions,  you  would 
make  the  authors  of  them  appear  not  only  not  to  be  mad- 
men, but:to  have  been  even  very  wise,  But  th^  pains  which 
you  take  with. your  etymokgMS  deserve  our  pity,  That 
Saturn  is  so  cqjled,  because  m  icUunU  annii,  he  is  full:  of 
years;  Mavors^  Mars,  because  ma^ifna  voHU,  he.  brings  about 
mighty  chai^ies;  Minerva,  because  nUnuU,  she  diniinishes,  or 
because  minatur,  she  threatens;  Venus,  because  venU  ad 
omnia,  she  comes  to  all;  Ceres,  ti  germdoy  from  bearing. 
How  dangerous  is  this  method  I  for  there  are  many  names 
^oidd  puzzle  you.  From  what  would  you  derive  Y^'upiter 
and  YulQan  %  Hiough,  indeed,  if  you  can  derive  Neptune 
a  nandoy  from  swimming,  in  which  you  seem  to  me  to. 
floimder  about  yourself  more  than  Neptune,  you  may  easQy 
find  the  ori^  of  all  names,  since  it  is  founded  only  upon  tho 
conformity  of  some  one  letter.  Zeno  fiirst,  and  after  him 
Oleanthes  and  Ohrysippus,  are  put  to  1^  unneoessary  trouble 
of  explaining  mere  &Mes,  and  giving  reasons  for  the  several 
appellations  of  every  deity;  -^hich  is  really  owning  that 
those  whom  we  call  Gk>ds  are  not  the  representations  of 
deities^  but  natural  things,  and  that  to  judge  otherwise  is  an 
^rror. 

•  XXV.  Yet  this  error  has  so  much  prevailed,  that  even 
pernicious  things,  have  not  only  the  title  of  divinity  ascribed- 
to  them,  but  have  also  sacrifices  ofifered  to  them;  for  Fever 
has  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Orbona  another  near 
that  of  the  Lares,  and  we  *see  on  the  Esquiline  hill  an  altar 
consecrated  to  Ill-Fortune.  Let  all  such  errors  be  banished 
from  philosophy,  if  we  would  advance,  in  our  dispute  con- 
eeming  the  immortal  Gods,  nothing  unworthy  of  immortal 
beings.  I  know  myself  what  I  ought. to  believe;  which  is  far 
different  from  what  you  have  i^aid.  You  take  Neptune  for 
an  intelligence  pervad^  the  sea.  Y6u  have  the  same  opinion 
of  Ceres  with  regard  to  the  earth.  I  cannot,  I  own,  find  out. 
Or  in  the  least,  conjecture,  what  that  intelligence  of  the  sea  or 
the  earth  is.     To  learn,  therefore,  the  existence  of  the  Gods, 
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and  of  what  description  and  character  they  are,  I  must  apply 
clsowhere,  not  to  tiie  Stoics. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  two  other  parts  of  our  dispute  :  first, 
<'  whether  there  is  a  divine  providence  which  governs  the 
world ;"  and  lastly,  "  whether  that  providence  particularly 
regards  mankind  ;**  for  these  are  the  remaining  propositions  of 
your  discourse;  and  I  think  that,  if  you  approve  of  it,  we 
should  examine  these  more  accurately.  With  all  my  heart, 
says  Velleius,  for  I  readily  agree  to  what  you  have  hitherto 
said,  and  expect  still  greater  things  from  you. 

I  am  unwilling  to  interrupt  you,  says  Balbus  to  Cotta^  but 

we  shall  take  another  opportunity,  and  I  shall  effectually 

convince  you.    But * 

XXVI.  Shall  I  adore,  and  bend  the  suppliant  knee, 

Who  scorn  their  power,  and  doubt  their  deity  t 

Does  not  Niobe  here  seem  to  reason,  and  by  that  reasoning 

to  bring  all  her  misfortunes  upon  herself  9  But  what  a  subtle 

expression  is  the  following ! — 

On  strength  of  will  alone  depends  success  { 

a  maxhn  capable  of  leading  us  into  all  that  is  bad. 

Though  I'm  confined,  his  malice  yet  is  vain. 
His  tortured  heart  shall  answer  pain  for  pain; 
His  ruin  soothe  my  soul  with  soft  content. 
Lighten  my  chains,  and  welcome  banishment ! 

This  now  is  reason;    that   reason,  which   you   s^j  thq 

divine  goodness  has  denied  to  the  biTite  creation,  kindly  to 

bestow  it  on  men  alone.     How  great,  how  immense  the 

favour !    Observe  the  same  Medea  flying  from  her  father  and 

her  country; — 

'<^he  guilty  wretch  from  her  pursuer  flies. 

By  her  own  hands  the  young  Absyrtus  slain. 

His  mangled  limbs  she  scatters  o'er  the  plain ; 

That  the  fond  sire  might  sink  beneath  his  woe^ 

And  she  to  parricide  her  safety  owe. 

Eeflection,  as  well  as  wickedness,  must  have  been  neces- 
sary to  the  prepsLration  of  such  a  fkct;  and  did  he  too,  who 
prepared  that  fatal  repast  for  his  brother,  do  it  without 
reflection  ? — 

Revenge,  as  great  as  Atreus*  injury. 

Shall  sink  his  soul  and  crown  his  misexy. 

*  Here  is  a  w;de  chasm  in  the  original.  What  is  lost  probably  nugf! 
have  contained  great  part  of  Cotta's  arguments  against  the  provideDOS 
of  the  Stoics. 
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XXYII.  Bid  not  Thyestes  himself,  not  content  with  having 

defiled  his  brother's  bed^  (of  which  Atreus  with  great  justice 

thus  complains, — 

When  faithless  comforts  in  the  lewd  embrace. 
With  Tile  adultery  stain  a  royal  race, 
The  blood  thus  mixed  in  fouler  currents  flows. 
Taints  the  rich  soil,  and  breeds  unnumbered  woes ;) 

did  he  not,  I  say,  by  that  adultery,  aim  at  the  possession  of 

the  crown?     Atreus  thus  continues: — 

A  lamb,  &ir  gift  of  heaven,  with  golden  fleece. 
Promised  in  vain  to  flx  my  crown  in  peace ; 
But  base  Thyestes,  eager  for  the  prey, 
Crept  to  my  bed,  and  stole  the  gem  away. 

Do  you  not  perceive  that  Thyestes  must  have  had  a  share 
of  reason  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  his  ciimes ;  such 
crimes  as  are  not  only  represented  to  us  on  the  stage,  but 
such  as  we  see  committed,  nay  often  exceeded,  in  the  common 
course  of  life  ?     The  private  houses  of  individual  citizens,  the 
public  courts^  the  senate,  the  camp,  our  allies,  our  provinces, 
all  agree  that  reason  is  the  author  of  all  the  ill,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  good  which  is  done ;  that  it  makes  few  act  well>  and 
that  but  seldom,  but  many  act  ill,  and  that  frequently/' and 
that,  in  short,  the  Gods  would  have  shown  greater  benevo- 
lence in  denying  us  any  reason  at  all,  than  in  sending  us  that 
which  is  accompanied  with  so  much  mischief;  for  as  wine  is 
seldom  wholesome,  but  often  hurtful  in  diseases,  we  think  it 
more  prudent  to  deny  it  to  the  patient,  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  BO  uncertain  a  remedy;  so  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  mankind  to  be  deprived  of  wit,  thought,  and 
penetration,  or  what  we  call  reason,  since  it  is  a  thing  perni- 
cious to  many  and  very  useful  to  few,  than  to  have  it  bestowed 
upon  them  with  so  much  liberality,  and  in  such  abundance. 
But  if  the  divine  will  has  really  consulted  the  good  of  man  in 
this  gift  of  reason,  the  good  of  those  men  only  was  consulted 
on  whom  a  well-regulated  one  is  bestowed ;  how  few  those 
are,  if  any,  is  very  apparent.     We  cannot  admit,  therefore, 
that  the  Gods  consulted  the  good  of  a  few  only;  the  con- 
clusion must  be  that  they  consulted  the  good  of  none. 

XXVIII.  You  answer  that  the  ill  use  which  a  great  part 
of  mankind  make  of  reason,  no  more  takes  away  the  good- 
ness of  the  Gods,  who  bestow  it  as  a  present  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  them,  than  the  ill  use  which  children  make  of  their 
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patrimony,  diminishes  the  obligation  which  they  have  to  their 
parents  for  it.  We  grant  you  this;  but  where  is  the  simili- 
tude ?  It  was  far  from  Deianira's  design  to  injure  Hercules, 
when  she  made  him  a  present  of  the  shirt  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  Centaurs.  Nor  was  it  a  regajrd  to  the  welfere  of  Jason 
of  Pherse,  that  influenced  the  man  who  with  his  sword  opened 
his  imposthume,  which  the  physicians  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  cure.  For  it  has  often  happened  that  people  have  served 
a  man  whom  they  intended  to  injure,  and  have  injured  one 
whom  they  designed  to  serve;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  gift  is 
by  no  means  always  a  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  giver; 
neither  does  the  benefit  which  may  accrue  from  it  prove  that 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  a  bene&ctor.  For,  in  E^iort,  what 
debauchery,  what  avarice,  what  crime  amongst  men  is  there 
which  does  not  owe  its  birth  to  thought  and  reflection,  that 
is,  to  reason  1  For  all  opinion  is  reaspn ;  right  reason,  if 
men's  thoughts  are  conformable  to  truth;  wrong  reason,  if 
they  are  not  The  Gods  only  give  us  the  mere  fiwulty  of 
reason,  if  we  have  any;  the  use  or  abuse  of  it  depends 
entirely  upon  ourselves;  so  that  the  comparison  is  not  just 
between  the  present  of  reason  given  us  by  the  Gk)ds,  and  a 
patrimony  left  to  a  son  by  his  father;  for  after  all,  if  the 
injury  of  mankind  had  been  the  end  proposed  by  the  Gods, 
what  could  they  have  given  them  more  pernicious  than 
reason ;  for  what  seed  could  there  be  of  injustice,  intemper- 
ance and  cowardice,  if  reason  were  not  laid  as  the  foundation 
of  these  vices. 

XXIX.  I  mentioned  just  now  Medea  and  Atreus,  persons 
celebrated  in  heroic  poems,  who  had  used  this  reason  only  for 
the  contrivance  and  practice  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes; 
but  even  the  trifling  characters  which  appear  in  comedies^ 
supply  us  with  the  like  instances  of  this  reasoning  faculty; 
for  example,  does  not  he,  in  the  Eimuch,  reason  with  some 
subtilty, — 

What  then  must  I  resolve  uponi 

She  turn'd  me  out  of  doors ;  she  sends  for  mo  back  again ; 

Shall  I  go  ?  no,  not  if  she  were  to  beg  it  of  me. 

Another  in  the  Twins,  making  no  scruple  of  opposmg  a 

received  maxim,  after  llie  manner  of  the  Academics,  asaertB, 

that  when  a  man  is  in  love  and  in  want,  it  is  pleasant 

To  have  a  father  covetous,  crabb'd,  and  passionate. 
Who  has  no  love  or  affection  for  his  children. 
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This  unaoconntable  opinion  he  strengthens  thtus^ — 

Toa  may  defraud  him  of  his  profits,  or  forf^^e  letters  in  his  xtMXae, 
Or  fright  him  by  your  servant  into  compliance ; 
And  what  you  take  from  such  an  old  hunks. 
How  much  more  pleasantly  do  you  spend  it ! 

On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  an  easy,  generous  £3ither,  is 
an  inconvenience  to  a  son  in  love;  for,  says  he, — 

I  can't  tell  how  to  abuse  so  good,  so  prudent  a  par«it> 
Who  always  foreruns  my  desires,  and  meets  me  purse  in  hand, 
'  To  support  me  in  my  pleasures ;'  this  easy  goodness  and  generosity 
Quite  defeat  all  my  frauds  tricks,  and  stratagems.^ 

What  are  these  frauds,  tricks,  and  stratagems,  but  the 
effects  of  reason  ?  O  excellent  gift  of  the  Gods  1  Without 
this  Phormio  could  not  have  said, — 

Find  me  out  the  old  man;  I  have  something  hatching  for  him  in 
my  head. 

XXX.  But  let  us  pass  from  the  stage  to  the  bar.  The 
prsetor*  takes  his  seat.  To  judge  whom  I  The  man  who  set 
fire  to  our  archives.  How  secretly  was  that  villainy  con- 
ducted ?  Q.  Sosius,  an  illustrious  Homan  knight,  of  the 
Picene  field,*  confessed  the  fe-ct.  Who  else  is  to  be  tried  f 
He  who  forged  the  public  registers;  Alenus,  an  artful  fellow, 
who  counterfeited  the  handwriting  of  the  six  officers.*  Let 
us  call  to  mind  other  trials;  that  on  the  subject  of  the  gold 
of  Tolosa,  or  the  conspiracy  of  Jugurtha.  Let  us  trace  back 
the  informations  laid  against  Tubulus  for  l^ribery  in  his  judi- 
cial office;  and  since  that,  the  proceedings  of  the  tribtme 
Peduceus  concerning  the  incest  of  the  vestals.  Let  us  reflect 
upon  the  trials  whidi  daily  happen  for  assassinations,  poison- 
ings, embezzlement  of  public  money,  frauds  in  wills,  against 

^  Here  is  one  expression  in  the  quotation  from  Ceecilius^  that  is  not 
commonly  met  with,  which  is  prasstigicLS  prasstrinxit ;  Lambinus  gives 
prwUirmt,  for  the  sake,  I  suppose,  of  playing  <yi  words ;  because  it 
might  then  be  translated,  ''he  has  deluded  my  delusions,  or  stratagems;*' 
but  prceatrinxit  is  certainly  the  right  reading. 

*  The  ancient  Romans  had  a  judicial  as  well  as  a  military  praetor ; 
and  he  sat,  with  inferior  judges  attending  him,  like  one  of  our  chief- 
justices.  Seasum  it  praUor,  which  I  doubt  not  is  the  right  reading, 
Lambinus  restored  from  an  old  copy.  The  common  reading  was  sessum 
iteprecor. 

*  Picenum  w»8  a  region  of  Italy. 

*  The  sex  primi  were  general  recelyers  of  all  taxes  and  tributes ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to .  m^e  good,  out  of  their  own  fortunes,  whatever 
deficiencies  were  in  the  public  treasury.  . 
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whicli  vre  have  a  new  law;  then  that  action  against  the 
advisers  or  assisters  of  any  theft;  the  many  laws  concerning 
frauds  in  guardianship,  breaches  of  trust  in  partnerships  and 
commissions  in  trade,  and  other  violations  of  &ith  in  buying, 
selling,  borrowing,  or  lending;  the  public  decree  on  a  private 
affair  by  the  Lsetorian  law;^  and  lastly,  that  scourge  of  all 
dishonesty,  the  law  against  fraud,  proposed  by  our  friend 
AquiUius ;  that  sort  of  fraud,  he  says,  by  which  one  thing  is 
pretended,  and  another  done.  Can  we  then  think  that  this 
plentifrd  fountain  of  evil  sprang  from  the  immortal  Gods? 
If  they  have  given  reason  to  man,  they  have  likewise  given 
him  subtilty,  for  subtilty  is  only  a  deceitftd  manner  of  apply- 
ing reason  to  do  mischief.  To  them  likewise  we  must  owe 
deceit,  and  every  other  crime,  which,  without  the  help  of 
reason,  would  neither  have  been  thought  of  nor  committed. 
As  the  old  woman  wished, — 

That  to  the  fir,  which  on  Mount  Pelion  grew. 
The  axe  had  ne'er  been  laid * 

SO  we  should  wish  that  the  Gods  had  never  bestowed  this 
ability  on  man ;  the  abuse  of  which  is  so  general,  that  the 
small  number  of  those  who  make  a  good  use  of  it  are  often 
oppressed  by  those  who  make  a  bad  use  of  it ;  so  that  It 
seems  to  be  given  rather  to  help  vice,  than  to  promote  virtu© 
amongst  us. 

XXXI.  This,  you  insist  on  it,  is  the  fiiult  of  man,  and  not 
of  the  Gods.  But  should  we  not  laugh  at  a  physician  or 
pilot,  though  they  are  weak  mortals,  if  they  were  to  lay  the 
blame  of  their  ill  success  on  the  violence  of  the  disease,  or 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  ?  Had  there  not  been  danger,  we 
should  say,  who  would  have  applied  to  you  ?  This  reasoning 
has  still  greater  force  against  the  Deity.  The  fault,  you  say, 
is  in  man,  if  he  commits  crimes.  But  why  was  not  man 
endued  with  a  reason  incapable  of  producing  any  crimes? 

1  The  Lsetorian  law  was  a  security  for  those  under  age  against 
extortioners,  &c.    By  this  law  all  debts  contracted  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  were  void. 
^  This  is  from  Ennius — 

Utinam  ne  in  nemore  Pelio  securibus 
Caesa  cecidisset  abiegna  ad  terram  trabes. 
Translated  from  the  beginning  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides— 
M^y  ^i'  ydvoKTi  TltiKiov  vcffciy  irore 
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How  could  the  Gods  err  ?  When  we  leave  our  effects  to  our 
children,  it  is  in  hopes  that  they  may  be  well  bestowed ;  in 
which  we  may  be  deceived;  but  how  can  the  Deity  be 
deceived  ]  As  Phoebus,  when  he  trusted  his  chariot  to  his  son 
Phaethon,  or  as  Neptune,  when  he  indulged  his  son  Theseus 
in  granting  him  three  wishes,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
the  destruction  of  Hippolitus  ?  These  are  poetical  fictions. 
But  truth  and  not  fe.bles  ought  to  proceed  from  philosophers. 
Yet,  if  those  poetical  Deities  had  foreseen  that  their  indul- 
gence would  have  proved  fetal  to  their  sons,  they  must  have 
been  thought  blameable  for  it. 

Aristo  of  Chios  used  often  to  say,  that  the  philosophers  do 
hurt  to  such  of  their  disciples  as  take  their  good  doctrine  in 
a  wrong  sense ;  thus  the  lectures  of  Aristippus  might  produce 
debauchees,  and  those  of  Zeno  pedants.  If  this  be  true,  it 
were  better  that  philosophers  should  be  silent,  than  that 
their  disciples  should  be  corrupted  by  a  misapprehension  of 
their  master's  meaning ;  so  if  reason,  which  was  bestowed  on 
mankind  by  the  Gods  with  a  good  design,  tends  only  to  make 
men  more  subtle  and  fraudulent,  it  had  been  better  for  them 
never  to  have  received  it.  There  could  be  no  excuse  for  a 
physician,  who  prescribes  wine  to  a  patient,  knowing  that  he 
will  drink  it,  and  immediately  expu'e.  Your  Providence  is 
no  less  blameable  in  giving  reason  to  man,  who,  it  foresaw, 
would  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Will  you  say  that  it  did  not 
foresee  it?  Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  such  an. 
acknowledgment.  But  you  dare  not.  I  know  what  a  sublime 
idea  you  entertain  of  her. 

XXXII.  But  to  conclude.  If  folly,  by  the  unanimous 
consenib  of  philosophers,  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
evils,  and  if  no  one  ever  attained  to  true  wisdom,  we,  whom, 
they  say  the  immortal  Gods  take  care  of,  are  consequently  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  misery.  For  that  nobody  is  well,  or 
that  nobody  can  be  well,  is  in  effect  the  same  thing;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  that  no  man  is  truly  wise,  or  that  no  man  can 
be  truly  wise,  is  likewise  the  same  thing.  But  I  will  insist 
no  farther  on  so  self-evident  a  point.  Telamon  in  one  verse 
decides  the  question.  If,  says  he,  there  is  a  Divine  Pro* 
vidence, — 

Qood  men  would  be  happy,  bad  men  miserable. 

But  it  is  not  so;    If  the  Gods  had  regarded  mankind,  they 
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should  haye  made  them  all  yirtuous.  But  if  they  did  not 
regard  the  wel&re  of  all  mankind^  at  least  they  ou^t  to  have 
provided  for  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous.  Why,  therefore, 
-was  the  Carthaginian  in  Spain  suffered  to  destroy  those  best 
and  bravest  men,  the  two  Scipios  1  Why  did  Maximus*  lose 
his  son  the  consul  1  Why  did  Hannibal  kUl  Marcellus  ?  Why 
did  Cannae  deprive  us  of  Paulus  ?  Why  was  the  body  of 
B^ulus  delivered  up  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians  ? 
Why  was  not  A&icanus  protected  £rom  violence  in  his  own 
house  1  To  these,  and  many  more  ancient  instances,  let  us 
add  some  of  later  date.  Why  is  Rutilius,  my  imde,  a  man 
of  the  greatest  virtue  and  learning,  now  in  banishment? 
Why  was  my  own  friend  and  companion  Drusus  assassinated 
in  his  own  house  1  Why  was  Scsevola  the  high-priesl^  that 
pattern  of  moderation  and  prudence,  massacred  before  the 
statue  of  Vesta  ?  Why,  before  that,  were  so  many  illustrious 
citizens  put  to  death  by  Cinna  1  Why  had  Marius,  the  most 
perfidious  of  men,  the  power  to  cause  the  death  of  Catulua,  a 
man  of  the  greatest  dignity  1  But  there  would  be  no  end  of 
enumerating  examples  of  good  men  made  miserable^  and 
wicked  men  prosperous.  Why  did  that  Marius  live  to  an 
old  age,  and  die  so  happily  at  his  own  house,  in  his  seventh 
consulship  1  Why  was  that  inhuman  wretch  Cinna  permitted 
to  enjoy  so  long  a  reign  ? 

XXXIII.  He  indeed  met  with  deserved  punishment  at  last 
But  would  it  not  have  been  better  that  these  inhumamtidB. 
had  been  prevented,  than  that  the  author  of  them  should 
be  punished  afterwards?  Varius,  a  most  impious  wretchy 
was  tortured  and  put  to  death.  If  this  was  his  punishment 
for  the  murdering  Drusus  by  the  sword,  and  Metellus  by 
poison,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  preserved  their 
lives,  than  to  have  their  deaths  avenged  on  Yarius  1  Diony- 
sius  was  thirty-eight  years  a  tyrant  over  the  most  opulent 
and  flourishing  city;  and,  before  him,  how  many  yeans  did 
Pisistratus  tyrannize  in  the  very  flower  of  Greece  !  Phalaris 
and  Apollodorus  met  with  the  fate  they  deserved;  but  not 
till  after  they  had  tortured  and  put  to  death  multitudes. 
Many  robbers  have  been  executed;  but  the  number  of  thseD 
who  have  suffered  for  their  crimes  is  short  of  those  irliam 

Q.  Fabius  Mazimos^  tomamed  Cnnctaior. 
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they  have  robbed  and  murdered.  Anaxarchus/  a  scholar  of 
Democritus,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  command  of  the  tyrant  of 
Cyprus;  and  Zeno  of  Elea*  ended  his  life  in  tortures.  What 
shall  I  say  of  Socrates/  whose  deaths  as  often  as  I  read  of  it 
in  Plato,  draws  fresh  tears  from  my  eyes  ?  If,  therefore,  the 
Gods  really  see  everything  that  happens  to  men,  you  must 
acknowledge  they  make  no  distinction  between  the  good  and 
the  bad. 

XXXIV.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  used  to  say  of  Harpalus^ 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  viDains  of  his  time,  that  the  con- 
stant prosperity  of  such  a  man  was  a  kind  of  witness  against 
the  Gods.  Dionysius,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  after 
he  had  pillaged  the  temple  of  Proserpine  at  Locris,  set  sail 
for  Syracuse,  and,  having  a  fair  wind  during  his  voyage,  said, 
with  a  smile,  "See,  my  friends,  what  favourable  winds  the 
immortal  Gods  bestow  upon  church-robbers."  Encouraged 
by  this*  prosperous  event,  he  proceeded  in  his  impiety.  When 
1^  landed  at  Peloponnesus,  he  went  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  and  disrobed  his  statue  of  a  golden  mantle  of  great 
weight,  an  ornament  which  the  tyrant  Gelo*  had  given  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
jesting  manner,  he  said,  "that  a  golden  mantle  was  too  heavy 
in  summer,  and  too  cold  in  winter;"  and  then,  throwing  a 
woollen  cloak  over  the  statue,  added,  "  this  will  serve  for  all 
seasons."  At  another  time,  he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of 
-^Jsculapius  of  Epidarus  to  be  taken  away,  saying  that  "  it 
was  absurd  for  the  son  to  have  a  beard,  when  his  father  had 
none."  He  likewise  robbed  the  temples  of  the  silver  tables, 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  bore  this 
inscription,  "  To  the  good  Gods,"  saying,  "  he  was  willing  to 
make  use  of  their  goodness;"  and,  without  the  least  scruple, 
took  away  the  littk  golden  emblems  of  victory,  the  cups  and 
coronets,  which  were  in  the  stretched  out  hands  of  the  statues, 
saying,  "he  did  not  take,  but  receive  them;  for  it  would  be 
fcSlj  not  to  accept  good  things  from  the  Gods,  to  whom  we  ' 

^  ibiogenes  Laertios  says  he  was  ponnded  to  death  in  a  stone  xnprtair, 
by  command  of  Nicocreon,  tyrant  of  Cyprus. 

'  Elea,  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Italy.  The  manner  in  which  Zeno  was 
|nii  to  death,  is,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  uncertain. 

*  This  great  and  good  man  was  accused  of  destroying  the  divinity  of 
the  gods  of  his  country;  he  was  condemned,  and  died  hy  drinking  a 
glass  of  poison.  *  Tyrant  of  Sieily. 
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are  constantly  praying  for  favours,  when  they  stretch  out 
their  hands  towards  us."  And  last  of  all,  all  the  things  which 
he  had  thus  pillaged  from  the  temples  were,  by  his  order, 
brought  to  the  market-place,  and  sold  by  the  common  crier; 
and  after  he  had  received  the  money  for  them,  he  commanded 
every  purchaser  to  restore  what  he  had  bought,  within  a 
limited  time,  to  the  temples  from  whence  they  came.  Thus 
to  his  impiety  towards  the  Gods,  he  added  injustice  to  man. 

XXXV.  Yet  neither  did  Olympian  Jove  strike  him  with 
his  thunder,  nor  did  JSsculapius  cause  him  to  die  by  tedious 
diseases  and  a  lingering  death.  He  died  in  his  bed,  had 
funeral  honours^  paid  to  him,  and  left  his  power,  which  he 
had  wickedly  obtained,  as  a  just  and  lawfiil  inheritance  to 
his  son. 

It  is  not  without  concern  that  I  maintain  a  doctrine  whidi 
seems  to  authorize  evil,  and  which  might  probably  give  a 
sanction  to  4t,  if  conscience,  without  any  Divine  assistance, 
did  not  point  out,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  difference 
between  virtue  and  vice.  Without  conscience  man  is  con- 
temptible. For  as  no  family  or  state  can  be  supposed  to  be 
formed  with  any  reason  or  discipline,  if  there  are  no  rewards 
for  good  actions,  nor  punishments  for  crimes,  so  we  cannot  » 
believe  that  a  Divine  ft-ovidence  regulates  the  world,  if  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  honest  and  the  wicked* 

But  the  Gods,  you  say,  neglect  trifling  things;  the  little 
fields  or  vineyards  of  particular  men  are  not  worthy  their 
attention;  and  if  blasts  or  hail  destroy  their  product,  Jupiter 
does  not  regard  it,  nor  do  kings  extend  their  care  to  the 
lower  ofl&ces  of  government.  This  argument  might  have 
some  weight,  if,  in  bringing  Butilius  as  an  instance,  I  had 
only  complained  of  the  loss  of  his  &rm  at  Formiae;  but  I 
spoke  of  a  personal  misfortime,  his  banishment.' 

i_The  common  reading  is,  in  tympanidis  rogum  inUUus  esL  This 
passage  has  been  the  occasion  of  as  many  different  opinions,  conoemiivg 
both  the  reading  and  the  sense,  as  any  passage  in  the  whole  treatise. 
Tympanum  is  used  for  a  timbrel  or  drum,  tympanidia  a  diminntiTe 
of  it.  Lambinus  says  tympana  "  were  sticks  with  which  the  tyrant 
nsed  to  beat  the  condemned."  P.  Yietorius  substitutes  tyrannidia  for 
tympanidia, 

>  The  original  is  de  amiesa  salute;  which  means  the  sentence  of 
banishment  amongst  the  Romans,  in  which  was  contained  the  1o8B  of 
goods  and  estate,  and  the  privileges  of  a  Boman ;  and  in  this  senso 
L'Abbe  d'OUvet  translates  it 
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XXXYI.  All  men  agree  that  external  benefits,  such  as 
Tineyards,  com,  olives,  plenty  of  fruit  and  grain,  and,  in  short, 
every  convenience  and  property  of  life,  are  derived  from  thje 
Gods;  and,  indeed,  with  reason,  since  by  our  virtue  we  claim* 
applause,  and  in  virtue  we  justly  glory,  which  we  could  have 
no  right  to  do,  if  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Gods,  and  not  a  per- 
sonal merit.  When  we  are  honoured  with  new  dignities,  or 
blessed  with  increase  of  riches;  when  we  are  favoxired  by 
fortune  beyond  our  expectation,  or  luckily  delivered  from 
any  approaching  evil,  we  return  thanks  for  it  to  the  Gods,  and 
assume  no  praise  to  ourselves.  But  who  ever  thanked  the 
Gods  that  he  was  a  good  man  1  We  thank  them,  indeed^  for 
riches,  health,  and  honour.  For  these  we  invoke  the  all- 
good  and  all-powerful  Jupiter;  but  not  for  wisdom,  tem- 
perance, and  justice.  No  one  ever  oflfered  a  tenth  of  his 
estate  to  Hercules  to  be  made  wise.  It  is  reported,  indeed,  of 
Pythagoras,  that  he  sacrificed  an  ox  to  llie  Muses,  upon 
having  made  some  new  discovery  in  geometry;^  but  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  believe  it,  because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  even 
to  Apollo  at  Delos,  lest  he  should  defile  the  altar  with  blood. 
But  to  return.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  good  fortune  we 
must  ask  of  the  Gods,  but  wisdom  must  arise  from  oiu'selves ; 
and  though  temples  have  been  consecrated  to  the  Mind,  to 
Virtue,  and  to  Faith,  yet  that  does  not  contradict  their  being 
inherent  in  us.  In  regard  to  hope,  safety,  assistance,  and 
victory,  we  must  rely  upon  the  Gods  for  them ;  from  whence 
it  follows,  as  Diogenes  said,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
destroys  the  idea  of  a  divine  providence. 

XXXVII.  But  good  men  have  sometimes  success.  They 
have  so ;  but  we  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason^  attribute 
that  success  to  the  Gods.  Diagoras,  who  is  called  the  atheist, 
being  at  Samothrace,  one  of  his  fHends  showed  him  several 
pictures*  of  people  who  had  endured  very  dangerous. storms; 
**  See,"  says  he,  "  you  who  deny  a  providence,  how  many  have 
been  saved  by  tiieir  prayers  to  the  Gods."     "Aye,"  says 

*  The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is  nnani- 
monsly  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients.  Dr.  Wotton,  in  his  Reflectiona 
upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  says,  "  it  is  indeed  a  very  noble 
proposition,  the  foundation  of  trigonometry,  of  universal  and  various 
use  in  those  curious  speculations  about  incommensurable  numbers." 

s  These  votive  tables,  or  pictures,  were  hung  up  in  the  temples. 
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DiagoraSy  "I  see  those  who  were  saved,  bnt  where  are  those 
painted  who  were  shipwrecked  ?"  At  another  time,  he  him- 
self was  in  a  storm,  when  the  sailors,  being  greatly  alarmed, 
told  him  they  justly  deserved  that  misfortune  for  admitting 
him  into  their  ship;  when  he,  pointing  to  others  under  the 
like  distress,  asked  them  "  if  they  believed  Diagoras  was  also 
aboard  those  ships  ?"  In  short,  with  regard  to  good  or  bod 
fortune,  it  matters  not  what  you  are,  or  how  you  have  lived. 
The  Gods,  like  kings,  regard  not  everything.  What  similitude 
Is  tbere  between  them  ?  If  kings  neglect  anything,  want  of 
knowledge  may  be  pleaded  in  their  defence;  but  ignorance 
cannot  be  brought  as  an  excuse  for  the  Gods. 

XXXVIII.  Your  manner  of  justifying  them  is  somewhat 
extraordinary,  when  you  say,  that  if  a  wicked  man  dies 
without  suffering  for  his  crimes,  the  Gods  inflict  a  punish- 
ment on  his  children,  his  children's  children,  and  aUJhis 
posterity.  O  wonderful  equity  of  the  Gods !  What  diy 
would  endure  the  maker  of  a  law,  which  should  condemn  a 
son  or  a  grandson  for  a  crime  committed  by  the  fisither  or  the 
grand&ther  ? 

Shall  Tantalus'  unhappy  offspring  know 

No  end,  no  close,  of  this  long  scene  of  woe? 

When  will  the  dire  reward  of  gailt  be  o*er, 

And  Myrtilns  demand  revenge  no  xnoie  1  ^  , 

Whether  the  poets  have  corrupted  the  Stoics,  or  the  Stoios 
given  authority  to  the  poets,  I  cannot  easily  determine.  Bo& 
alike  are  to  be  condemned.  If  those  persons  whose  names 
have  been  branded  in  the  satires  of  Hipponax  or  Archilocha%* 
were  driven  to  despair,  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  Gods,  but 
had  its  origin  in  their  own  minds.  When  we  see  ^gistus 
and  Paris  lost  in  the  heat  of  an  impure  passion,  why  are  we 
to  attribute  it  to  a  Deity,  when  the  crime,  as  it  were,  speaks 
for  itself  I     I  believe  that  those  who  recover  from  illnen  a|B 

\  This  passage  is  a  fragment  from  a  tn^edy  oi  Attins. 

3  Hipponax  was  a  poet  at  Ephesus,  and  so  deformed,  that  Bupalns 
drew  a  picture  of  him  to  provoke  laughter ;  for  which  Hipponax  is 
said  to  have  written  such  keen  iambics  on  the  painter,  thai  he  huiged 
himself 

Lycambes  had  promised  Arehilochus  the  poet,  to  marry  his  daughtflr 
to  him,  but  afterwards  retracted  his  promise,  and  refiraed  her ;  upon 
which  Archilochas  is  said  to  hare  pnbliahed  a  satire  in  iambic  ^ 
that  profoked  him  to  hang  himself 
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more  indebted  to  the  care  of  Hippocrates  than  to  the  power 
of -^sculapiusj  that  Sparta  received  her  laws  from  LycurgTiB** 
rather  than  from  Apollo;  that  those  eyes  of  the  maritime 
coast,  Corinth  and  Carthage,  were  plucked  out,  the  one  by 
Critolaus,  the  other  by  Hasdrubal,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  divine  anger,  since  you  yourselves  confess,  that  a  Deity 
cannot  possibly  be  angry  on  any  provocation. 

XXXIX.  But  could  not  the  Deity  have  assisted  and  pre*- 
aerved  those  eminent  cities? — Undoubtedly  he  could;  for, 
according  to  your  doctrine,  his  power  is  infinite,  and  without 
the  least  labour;  and  as  nothing  but  the  will  is  necessary  to 
the  motion  of  our  bodies,  so  the  divine  will  of  the  €rods, 
with  the  like  ease,  can  create,  move,  and  change  all  things. 
This  you  hold,  pot  fix)m  a  mere  phantom  of  superstition,  but 
on  natural  and  settled  principles  of  reason;  for  matter,  you 
say,  of  which  all  things  are  composed  and  consist,  is  susceptible 
of  all  forms  and  change^  and  there  is  nothing  which  cannot 
be,  or  cease  to  be,  in  an  instant;  and  that  divine  provideilce 
h^  the  command  and  disposal  of  this  universal  matter,  and 
•consequently  can,  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  do  whatever 
she  i^eases :  from  whence  I  conclude,  that  this  providence 
either  knows  not  the  extent  of  her  power,  or  neglects  human 
aflfeirs,  or  cannot  judge  what  is  best  for  us.     Providence,  you 
say,  does  not  extend  her  care  to  particular  men ;  there  is  no 
wonder  in  that,  since  she  does  not  extend  it  to  oities,  or  even 
to  nations,  or  people.   If,  therefore,  she  neglects  -^ole  nations, 
is  it  not  very  probable  that  she  neglects  all  mankind  1     BxA 
how  can  you  a^ert  that  the  Gods  do  not  enter  into  all  the 
little  circumstances  of  life,  and  yet  hold  that  they  distribute 
dreams  among  men  1     Since  you  believe  in  dreams,  it  is  your 
part  to  solve  this  difficulty.     Besides^  you  say  we  ought  to 
call  upon  the  Gods.     Those  who  call  upon  the  Gods  are  in- 
dividuals.   Divine  providence,  therefcore,  r^ards  individualfl  j 
which  consequently  proves  that  they  are  more  at  leisure  than 
you  imagine.     Let  us  suppose  the  divine  providence  to  be 
greatly  busied ;  that  it  causes  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens, 
supports  the  eai*th,  and  rules  the  seas;  why  does  it  suffer  so 
many  Gods  to  be  unemployed?     Why  is  not  the  superin- 

'  Cicero  refers  here  to  an  oracle  approving  of  his  laws,  and  promising 
Sparta  prosperity  as  long  as  they  were  obeyed,  which  Lycurgus  pro- 
cured from  l)elphi. 
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tendence  of  human  affairs  given  to  some  of  those  idle  Deities^ 
which  you  say  are  innumerable  ? 

This  is  the  purport  of  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  "  the 
Nature  of  the  Gfods;"  not  with  a  design  to  destroy  their 
existence,  but  merely  to  show  what  an  obscure  point  it  is,  and 
with  what  difficulties  an  explanation  of  it  is  attended. 

XL.  Balbus,  observing  that  Cotta  had  finished  his  discourse, 
— ^You  have  been  very  severe,  says  he,  against  a  divine  pro- 
vidence, a  doctrine  established  by  the  Stoics  with  piety  and 
wisdom ;  but  as  it  grows  too  late,  I  shall  defer  my  answer  to 
another  day.  Our  argument  is  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
it  (Ancems  our  altars,^  our  hearths,  our  temples,  nay,  even 
the  walls  of  our  city,  which  you  priests  hold  sacred;  you,  who 
by  religion  defend  Rome  better  than  she  is  defended  by  her 
ramparts.  This  is  a  cause  which,  whilst  I  have  life^  I  think 
I  cannot  abandon  without  impiety. 

There  is  nothing,  replied  Cotta,  which  I  desire  more  than 
to  be  confuted.  I  have  not  pretended  to  decide  this  point, 
but  to  give  you  my  private  sentiments  upon  it;  and  am  very 
sensible  of  your  great  superiority  in  argument.  No  doubt  of 
it,  says  Yelleius;  we  have  much  to  fear  from  one  who  believes 
that  our  dreams  are  sent  from  Jupiter,  which,  though  they  are 
of  little  weight,  are  yet  of  more  importance  than  the  discourse 
of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Crods.  The  con- 
versation ended  here,  and  we  parted.  Yelleius  judged  that 
the  arguments  of  Cotta  were  truest ;  but  those  of  Balbus 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  greater  probability." 

^  Pro  arts  et  focis  is  a  proverbial  expression.  The  Bomans,  when 
they  would  say  their  all  was  at  stake,  could  not  express  it  stronger  than 
by  saying  they  contended  pro  arts  et  fods,  for  religion  and  their  fire* 
Bides,  or,  as  we  express  it,  for  religion  and  property. 

'  Cicero,  who  was  an  Academic,  gives  his  opinion  according  to  tha 
manner  of  the  Academics ;  who  looked  upon  probability,  and  a  roBem* 
blance  of  truth,  as  the  utmost  they  could  arrive  at. 
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[Cicero  composed  this  treatise  immediately  after  that  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods ;  the  two  snhjects  being  indeed  verj  closely  coimected.  In 
the  first  book  all  kinds  of  Divination  are  represented  as  maintained 
by  Ms  brother  Qointos,  on  the  principles  of  the  Stoics.] 

I,  It  is  an  old  opinion,  derived  as  far  b^k  as  from  the  heroic 
times,  and  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
Boman  people,  and  indeed  of  all  nations,  that  there  is  a 
speoies  of  divination  in  existence  among  men,  which  the 
Greeks  call  fuivruc^,  that  is  to  say,  a  presentiment,  and  fore- 
knowledge of  friture  events.  A  truly  splendid  and  service- 
able gift,  if  it  only  exists  in  reality;  and  one  by  which  our 
mortal  nature  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  power  of  the 
Gk>ds.  Therefore,  as  we  have  done  many  ojher  things  better 
than  the  Greeks,  so,  most  especially  have  we  excelled  them 
in  giving  a  name  to  this  most  admirable  endowment,  since 
our  nation  derives  the  name  which  it  gives  to  it.  Divination^ 
from  the  Gods  {Divii),  while  the  Greeks  derived  the  title 
which  they  gave  it,  namely,  fxavruaj,  from  madness  (jiavia). 
For  that  is  Plato's  interpretation  of  iSie  word. 

Now,  as  &r  as  I  know,  there  is  no  nation  whatever,  how- 
ever polished  and  learned,  or  however  barbarous  and  un- 
civilized, which  does  not  believe  it  possible  that  future  events 
may  be  indicated,  and  imderstood,  and  predicted  by  certain 
persons. 

In  the  first  place  the  Assyrians,  that  I  may  trace  back  the 
authority  for  this  belief  to  the  most  remote  ages  and  countries, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  champaign  country  in  which 
they  lived,  and  of  the  vast  extent  of  their  territories,  which 
led  them  to  observe  the  heavens  which  lay  open  to  their  view 
in  every  direction,  began  to  take  notice  also  of  the  paths  and 
motions  of  the  stars;  and  having  taken  these  observations  for 
some  time, '.they  handed  down  to  their  posterity  informa- 
tion as  to  what  was  indicated  by  their  various  positions  and 
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revolutions.  And  among  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldaeans,  a  tribe 
who  had  this  name  not  from  any  art  which  they  professed, 
but  from  the  district  which  they  inhabited,  by  a  very  long 
course  of  observation  of  the  stars  are  considered  to  have 
established  a  complete  science,  so  that  it  became  possible  to 
predict  what  would  happen  to  each  individual,  and  with  what 
destiny  each  separate  person  was  bora.  The  Egyptians  also 
are  believed  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  same  art 
by  a  continued  practice  of  it  extending  through  countless 
ages.  But  the  nature  of  the  Ciliciaus  and  Plsidians,  and  the 
Pamphylians,  wto  border  on  them,  nations  which  we  ourselves 
have  had  under  our  government,'  think  that  future  events 
aire  pointed  out  by  the  flight  and  voices  of  birds  as  the  surest 
of  aU  indications.  And  when  was  there  ever  an  instance  of 
Grreece  sending  any  colony  into  -^olia,  Ionia,  Asia,  Sicily  or 
Italy,  without  consulting  tiie  Pythian  or  Dodonsean  oracle,  ot 
that  of  Jupiter  Hammon?  or  when  did  that  nation  ever 
undertake  a  war  without  first  asking  counsel  of  the  Grods  ? 

11.  Nor  is  there  only  one  kind  of  divination  celebrated 
both  in  public  and  private.  For,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
practice  of  other  jiations.)  how  many  different  kinds  have 
been  adopted  by  om*  own  people.  In  the  first  place,  the 
founder  of  this  city,  Komulus,  is  said  not  only  to  have  founded 
the  city  in  obedience  to  the  auspices ;  but  also  to  have  been 
himself  an  augur  of  the  highest  reputation.  After  him  the 
other  kings  also  had  recourse  to  soothsayers ;  and  after  the 
kings  were  driven  out,  no  public  business  was  ever  transacted^ 
either  at  home  or  in  war,  without  reference  to  the  auspioes. 
And  as  there  appeared  to  be  great  power  and  usefulness  in 
the  system  of  the  soothsayers  (hartispices),*  in  reference' to 
the  people's  succeeding  in  their  objects,  and  consulting  the 
Gods,  and  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  prodigies  and  averting  evil  omens;  they  introduced  the 
whole  of  their  science  from  Etruria,  to  prevent  the  appearanoa 

*  Cicero  had  been  proconsul  of  Cilicia>  and  had  gained  a  very  hig^ 
reputation  by  the  integrity  and  energy  which  he  displayed  in  ibtt 
government. 

^  Aruspex  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Up6v,  and  epecio,  to  bebol^ 
because  the  Aruspex  prophesied  from  the  omens  which  he  drew  from  an 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims.  Augur,  from  aviSy  and  garriOp 
to  chatter;  because  the  omens  were  drawn  from  the  noise  made  bj  tht 
birds  in  their  flight 
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of  allowing  any  kind  of  divination  to  be  neglected.  And  as 
men's  minds  were  often  seen  to  be  excited  in  two  manners^ 
without  any  rules  of  reason  or  science,  by  their  own  mere 
uncontrolled  and  free  motion,  being  sometimes  imder  the 
influence  of  frenzy,  and  at  others  under  that  of  dreams,  our 
ancestors,  thinking  that  the  divination  which  proceeded  from 
frenzy  was  contained  chiefly  in  verses  of  the  Sibyl,  ordained 
that  there  should  be  ten  citizens  chosen  as  interpreters  ot 
these  compositions.  And  in  the  same  spirit  they  have  also, 
at  times,  thought  the  fruntic  predictions  of  conjurors  and 
prophets  worth)  attending  to;  as  they  did  in  the  Octavian^ 
war  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  CuUeolus.  Kor  indeed  have 
men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
attend  to  the  warnings  of  important  dreams,  if  at  any  time 
any  such  appeared  to  have  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
republic.  Moreover,  even  in  our  own  time,  Lucius  Junius,  who 
was  consul,  as  colleague  of  Publius  Butilius,  waa  ordered  by 
a  vote  of  the  senate  to  erect  a  temple  to  Juno  Sospita^  in 
compliance  with  a  dream  seen  by  CsBcilia^  the  daughter  of 
Balearicus.' 

III.  And,  as  I  apprehend,  our.  ancestors  were  induced  to 
establish  this  custom  more  because  they  had  been  warned,  by 
the  events  which  they  saw,  to  do  so,  than  from  any  previous 
conclusion  of  reason.  But  some  exquisite  arguments  of  philo- 
sophers have  been  collected  to  prove  why  divination  may 
well  be  a  true  science.  Now  of  these  philosophers,  to  go 
back  to  the  most  ancient  ones,  Xenophanes  the  Colophonian 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  admitted  the  existence 
of  Gods,  and  yet  utterly  denied  the  efficacy  of  divination. 
But  every  other  philosopher  except  Epicurus,  who  talks  so 
childishly  about  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  has  sanctioned  a 
belief  in  divination;  though  they  have  not  all  spoken  in  the 
same  manner.  For,  though  Socrates,  and  all  his  followers, 
and  Zeno,  and  all  those  of  his  school,  adhered  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  the  Old  Academy  and  the 

^  Thi»  was  the  civil  war  in  the  consulship  of  Cinna  and  Octayiufl, 
A.u.a  M6,  which  ended  in  Octavius  being  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 
Cinna  and  Marius. 

*  This  was  Quintns  CsBcilins  Metellus  (the  eldest  son  of  Metellns 
Macedonlcns),  who  was  consul,  b.o.  128,  with  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus : 
in  which  eonralship  he  cleared  the  Baleario  Isles  of  pirates,  and  fonnded 
sovdaLcitifiB  in  the  if^ftnidfft 
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Peripatetics  agreed  with  them;  and  though  Pythagoras,  who 
lived  some  time  before  these  men;  had  added  a  great  weight  of 
authority  to  this  belief — and  indeed  he  himself  wished  to 
acquire  the  skill  of  an  augur, — and  though  that  most  im- 
portant authority,  Democritus,  had  in  very  many  passages  of 
his  writings  sanctioned  a  belief  in  the  foreknowledge  of  future 
events ;  yet  Dicsearchus  the  Peripatetic,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  sJl  other  kinds  of  divination,  and  left  none  except 
those  which  proceed  from  frenzy  or  from  dreams.     And  my 
own  friend  Cratippus,  whom  I  consider  equal  to  the  most 
ancient  among  the  Peripatetics,  confined  his  belief  to  the  same 
matters,  and  denied  ihe  correctness  of  any  other  kind  of 
divination. 

But  as  the  Stoics  defended  nearly  every  kind,  because  Zeno 
in  his  Commentaries  had  scattered  some  seeds  of  such  a  belief, 
and  Cleanthes  had  amplified  and  extended  his  predecessor's 
observations;  Chrysippus  succeeded  them,  a  man  of  the  most 
acute  and  vivid  genius;  who  discussed  the  whole  belief  in, 
and  question  about  divination  in  two  books  on  that  subject, 
and  a  third  on  oracles,  and  a  fourth  on  dreams.  And  he  was 
followed  by  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  a  pupil  of  his  own,  who 
published  one  treatise  on  the  same  subject;  by  Antipater,  who 
wrote  two  books,  and  our  friend  Posidonius,  who  wrote  five. 
But  Pansetius,  the  tutor  of  Posidonius  and  pupil  of  Antipater, 
has  degenerated  in  some  degree  from  the  Stoics,  or  at  least 
from  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  school;  and  yet  he  did 
not  dare  absolutely  to  deny  that  there  was  a  power  of  divina- 
tion, but  said  that  he  had  doubts  on  the  subject.  Now  if  he^ 
a  Stoic,  was  allowed  to  express  a  doubt  on  a  matter  very  much 
against  the  inclination  of  the  rest  of  that  school,  shall  we  not 
obtain  leave  from  the  Stoics  to  behave  in  a  similar  manner 
with  respect  to  other  subjects'?  especially  when  that  very 
question  which  is  a  matter  of  doubt  to  PansDtius,  is  generally 
considered  a  thing  as  clear  as  day  to  the  other  philosophers  of 
that  sect.  However,  this  praise  of  the  Academy  bias  been 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  and  deliberate  judgment  of  a 
most  admirable  philosopher. 

IV.  Indeed,  since  we  are  ourselves  inquiring  what  we  are 
to  think  of  divination,  because  Cameades  maintained  a  very 
long  argument  against  the  Stoics  with  great  acuteness  and 
variety  of  resource,  and  as  we  wish  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
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admitting  rashly  any  assertion  which  is  incorrect,  or  the 
truth  of  which  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained,  it  appears  neces- 
sary for  us  to  compare  over  and  over  again  the  arguments  on 
one  side  with  those  on  the  other,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
three  books  which  we  have  written  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods.  For,  as  in  every  discussion,  rashness  in  assenting  to 
propositions  of  others,  and  error  in  asserting  such  ourselves^  is 
very  discreditable,  so  above  all  is  it  in  a  discussion  where  the 
question  for  our  decision  is  how  much  weight  we  are  to 
attribute  to  auspices,  and  to  divine  ceremonies,  and  to  religion. 
For  there  is  danger  lest,  if  we  neglect  these  things,  we  may 
become  involved  in  the  guilt  of  blasphemous  impiety,  or  if 
we  embrace  them,  we  may  become  liable  to  the  reproach  of 
old  women's  superstition. 

V.  Now  these  topics  I  have  often  discussed,  and  I  did  so 
lately  with  more  than  usual  minuteness,  when  I  was  with  my 
brother  Quintus,  in  my  villa  at  Tusculum.  For  when,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  walking  exercise,  we  had  come  into  the 
Lyceum,  (for  that  is  the  name  of  the  upper  Gymnasium) — 
I  read,  said  he,  a  little  while  ago  your  third  book  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods;  in  which,  although  the  arguments  of 
Gotta  have  not  wholly  changed  my  previous  opinions,  they 
have  imdoubtedly  a  good  deal  shaken  them.  You  are  very 
right  to  say  so,  I  replied;  for,  indeed.  Gotta  himself  ai^gues 
rather  with  a  view  to  confute  the  arguments  of  the  Stoics, 
than  to  eradicate  religion  from  men's  minds.  Then,  said 
Quintus,  that  is  what  Gotta  himself  says,  and  indeed  he 
repeats  it  very  often ;  I  imagine,  because  he  does  not  wish  to 
seem  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  opinions;  but  still  the  zeal 
with  which  he  argues  against  the  Stoics  seems  to  carry  him 
on  to  the  extent  of  whoUy  denying  the  existence  of  the  Gods. 
I  do  not  indeed  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  all  he  says,  for 
religion  has  been  sufficiently  defended  in  your  second  book 
by  Lucilius;  whose  arguments,  as  you  say  at  the  end  of  the 
third  book,  appear  to  you  yourself  to  be  much  nearer  to  the 
truth.  But  w,ith  reference  to  the  point  which  has  been 
passed  over  in  those  books,  because,  I  presume,  you  con- 
sidered that  the  inquiry  into  it  could  be  carried  on,  and  an 
argument  held  upon  it  with  more  convenience  if  it  were  taken 
separately,  I  mean  Divination — ^which  is  a  foreknowledge  and 
a  foretelling  of  those  events  which  are  usually  considered 
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fortuitQUB^ — I  should  like  very  much  at  this  moment,  if  you 
please,  to  examine  what  power  that  science  really  has,  and 
what  its  character  is.  For  my  own  opinion  is  this  j  that  if 
those  kinds  of  divination  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  of  and  respecting,  are  real,  then  there  are  Gods ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  that,  if  there  really  are  Gkxls,  then  there 
certainly  are  men  who  are  possessed  of  the  art  of  divination. 

VI.  You  are  defending,  I  reply,  the  very  citadel  of  the 
Stoics,  0  Quintus,  by  asserting  the  reciprocal  dependence 
of  these  two  conditions  on  one  another;  so  that  if  there  be 
such  an  art  as  divination,  then  there  are  Goda,  and  if  there  be 
'  such  beings  as  Grods,  then  there  is  such  an  9Jt^  divinatioa 
But  neither  of  these  points  is  admitted  as  easily  as  you 
imagine.  For  future  events  may  possibly  be  indicated  by 
.nature  without  the  intervention  of  any  God;  and,  even 
although  there  may  be  such  beings  as  Gods,  still  it  is  pos- 
sible that  no  such  art  as  divination  may  be  given  by  them  to 
the  human  raca 

He  replied, — But  to  me  it  is  quite  proof  enough,  both  that 
there  are  Gods  and  that  they  have  a  regard  for  the  wel&re  of 
mankind,  that  I  perceive  that  there  are  manifest  and  undenir 
able  kinds  of  divination.  With  respect  to  which,  I  will,  if 
you  please,  recount' to  you  my  own  sentiments,  provided  at 
least  that  you  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  hear  me,  and 
have  nothing  which  you  would  like  in  preference  to  this 
^discussion.  But  I,  said  I,  my  dear  Quintus,  have  always 
leisure  for  philosophical  discussion;  but  at  this  moment,  when 
I  have  actually  nothing  whatever  which  I  wish  to  do,  I  shall 
be  all  the  more  glad  to  hear  your  sentiments  on  divination. 

You  will  hear,  said  he,  nothing  new  from  me,  nor  do  I 
entertain  any  ideas  on  the  subject  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  world-  For  the  opinion  which  I  follow  is  not  only  the 
most  ancient,  but  that  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
imanimous  consent  of  all  nations  and  countries.  For  there 
are  two  methods  of  divining;  one  dependent  on  sit,  the 
other  on  nature.  But  what  nation  is  there,  or  what  states 
which  is  not  influenced  by  the  omens  derived  from  the  entcaili 
of  victims,  or  by  the  predictions  of  those  who  inteipret  pzo- 
digies,  or  strange  lights,  or  of  augurs,  or  aatrologerSy  or  by 
those  who  expoimd  lots  (for  these  are  about  what  come  imder 
the  head  of  art);  or^  again,  by  the  propheoies  deriTed  from 
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dreams,  or  sootlisayetB  (for  these  t1n>  are  considered  natural 
kinds  of  diyination)  ?  And  I  think  it  more  desirable  to 
examine  into  the  re^ts  of  these  things  than  into  the  causes. 
For  there  is  a  certain  power  and  nature,  which,  by  means  of 
-  indications  which  have  been  observed  a  long  time,  and  also 
by  some  instinct  and  divine  inspiration,  pronoimces  a  judg- 
ment on  future  events. 

YII.  So  that  Cameades  may  well  give  up  pressing  what 
Pansetius  used  also  to  insist  upon,  when  he  asked  whether  it 
was  Jupiter  who  had  ordained  the  crow  to  croak  on  the  right- 
hand,  or  the  raven  on  the  left.     For  these  occurrences  have 
been  observed  for  an  immense  series  of  time,  and  have  been 
remarked  and  noted  from  the  signification  given  to  them  by 
subsequent  events.  But  there  is  nothing  which  a  great  length 
of  time  may  not  effect  and  establish  by  the  use  of  memoiy 
retaining  the  ^  different  events,  and  handing  them  down  in 
durable  mommients.    We  may  wonder  at  the  way  in  which 
,the  different  kinds  of  herbs  and  roots  have  been  observed  by 
physicians  as  good  for  the  bites  of  beasts,  for  complaints  of 
the  eyes,  and  for  woimds,  the  power  and  nature  of  which 
reason  has  never  explained,  but  yet  both  the  art  and  inventor 
of  these  medicines  have  gained  universal  approval  from  their 
utility.     Let  us  also  look  at  those  things  which,  though  of 
'another  kind,  still  have  a  resemblance  to  divination. 

And  often,  too,  the  agitated  sea 
Gives  certain  tokens  of  impending  storms,' 
When  throogh  the  de^  -with  sudd^i  rage  it  twrils^ 
And  the  fierce  rocks,  white  with  the  brinj  foam. 
Tie  with  hoarae  Keptune  in  their  sullen  roar, 
While  the  sad  whistling  o*er  the  mountain's  brow- 
Adds  horror  to  the  crash  of  the  iron  coast 

Tin.  And  all  your  prognostics  are  full  of  presentiments 
derived  from  occnrrenfe»of  this  sort  Who,  then,  can  trace 
;  badk  l^e  causes  of  tiM^'  pii^esentiments  ?  Though,  indeed,  I 
am  aware  that  BoStht»  the  Stoic  has  endeavoured  to  do  so. 
And  indeed  he  has  done  some  good  to  this  extent,  that  he  has 
expla&ied  the  prindple  of  those  occurrences  which  take  plaee 
in  the  sea,  or  in  the  heaven.  But  still,  who  has  ever  explained, 
with  any  a^)ea]!anoe  ofpiobability,  whythey  takeplaoeatalit 

Aad  the  wUte  gull,  uprising  from  the  waves. 
With  hoRid  scvsam  foretells  th*  impending  storm, 
Straining  its  trembling  throat  in  ceaseloBS  cry. 
Oft,  too,  the  woodlaik  from  his  chest  poms  finrth 

l2 
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^Kotes  of  nnusnal  sadness,  waking  up 
The  mom  with  grievous  fear  and  endless  plaint, 
^^^hcn  first  Aurora  routs  the  nightly  dew, 
Sometimes  the  dusky  crow  runs  o*er  the  shore, 
Dipping  its  head  beneath  the  rising  surf.^ 

IX.  And  we  see  that  these  signs  of  the  weather  scarcely 

ever  deceive  ns,  though  we  certainly  do  not  understand  why 

they  are  so  correct 

Ton  too  perceiye  the  signs  of  future  times, 
Children  of  sweetest  waters ;  and  prepare 
To  utter  warnings  loud  and  salutiury. 
Bousing  the  springs  and  marshes  with  your  cries. 

Tet  who  could  ever  have  suspected  frogs  of  having  such  per- 
ception ?  However,  there  is  in  rivulets,  and  in  frogs  too,  a 
certain  nature  indicating  something  -which  is  dear  enough 
by  itself,  but  more  obscure  to  the  knowledge  of  men. 

And  cloven-footed  oxen  gazing  up 

To  heaven's  expense,  have  often  inhaled  the  air 

Laden  with  moisture. 

I   do  not  inquire  why  all  this  takes  place,  since   I  am 

acquainted  with  the  fact  that  it  does  take  place — 

The  mastic,  ever  green  and  ever  laden 

With  its  rich  fruit,  which  thrice  in  every  year 

Doth  swell  to  ripeness,  by  its  triple  crop 

Points  out  three  times  when  men  should  till  the  earth. 

Here  too,  again,  I  do  not  ask  why  this  one  tree  should  bloom 

three  times  a  year,  or  why  it  should  adapt  the  proper  season 

for  ploughing  the  land  to  the  token  given  by  its  bloom.  I  am 

content  with  this,  that,  even  if  I  do  not  know  how  everything 

is  done,  I  nevertheless  do  know  what  is  done.     And  so  in 

respect  of  every  kind  of  divination  I  will  answer  as  I  have 

done  in  the  cases  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

X.  Now  I  know  what  effect  the  root  of  the  scammony  has 
as  a  purgative,  and  what  the  efficacy  of  the  aristoloohia  is  in 
the  case  of  bites  of  serpents,  (and  this  herb  has  derived  its 
name  from  its  discoverer,  who  discovered  it  in  consequence  of 
a  dream,)  and  that  knowledge  is  quite  enough.  I  do  not 
know  why  these  herbs  are  so  efficacious;  and  in  the  same 
way  I  do  not  know  on  what  principle  the  omens  which  we 
draw  from  the  signs  furnished  to  us  by  the  winds  and  storms 
proceed ;  but  I  do  know,  and  am  certain  of,  and  thankful  for 
their  power,  and  the  results  which  flow  from  it     Again,  in 

^  All  these  predictions  are  translated  by  Cicero  from  Aratns. 
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the  same  way  I  know  what  is  indicated  by  a  fissure  in  the 
entrails  of  a  victim,  or  by  the  appearance  of  the  fibres ;  but 
what  the  cause  is  that  these  appearances  have  this  meaning  I 
know  not.  And  life  is  full  of  such  things ;  for  nearly  every 
one  has  recourse  to  the  entrails  of  animals.  Need  I  say 
more  1  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  about  the  power 
of  thunder-storms  ?  Is  not  this  too  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous of  marvellous  things  1  When  Summanus,*  which  was  a 
figure  made  of  clay,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  the 
all-powerful  and  all-good  Jupiter,  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  the  head  of  the  statue  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  the 
soothsayers  said  that  it  had  been  thrown  down  into  the 
Tiber,  and  it  was  found  in  that  very  place  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  soothsayers. 

XI.  But  who  is  there  to  whom  I  may  more  fitly  appeal  as 
an  authority  and  as  a  witness  than  you  yourself?  For  I  have 
learnt  the  verses,  and  that  with  great  pleasure,  which  the 
muse  Urania  pronounces  in  the  second  book  of  your  ^  Con- 
sulship " — 

See  how  almighty  Jove,  Inflamed  and  bright. 

With  heavenly  fire  fills  the  spacious  world. 

And  lights  up  heaven  and  earth  with  wondrons  rays 

Of  his  divine  intelligence  and  mind ; 

Which  pierces  all  the  inmost  sense  of  men, 

And  vivifies  their  souls,  held  fast  within 

The  boundless  caverns  of  eternal  air. 

And  would  you  know  the  high  sublimest  paths 

And  ever  revolving  orbits  of  the  stars, 

And  in  what  constellations  they  abide, — 

Stars  which  the  Greeks  erratic  falsely  call, 

For  certain  order  and  fixed  laws  direct 

Their  onward  course ;  then  shall  you  learn  that  all 

Is  by  divinest  wisdom  fitly  ruled. 

For  when  you  ruled  the  state,  a  consul  wise, 

You  noted,  and  with  victims  due  approach*d. 

Propitiating  the  rapid  stars,  and  strange 

Concurrence  of  the  fiery  constellations. 

Then,  when  you  purifira  the  Alban  '  mount, 

And  celebrated  the  great  Latin  feast. 

Bringing  pure  milk,  meet  offering  for  the  gods, 

You  saw  fierce  comets  bright  and  quivering 

Witii  Hght  unheard  o£    In  the  sky  you  saw 

*  This  is  usually  understood  to  have  been  a  statue  of  Pluto. 

>  The  new  consuls  used  to  celebrate  the  Feriso  Latinn  on  the 
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Fierce  wsn  and  dread  noctarsal  xBaasaere; 
That  Latin  feast  on  moumful  days  did  fall. 
When  the  pale  moon  with  dim  and  muffled  light 
Gonoeal'd  her  head,  and  fled,  and  in  the  midst 
Of  starry  night  beoune  invifiible. 
Why  should  I  say  how  I^Mebns*  &&ej  beam» 
Sore  herald  of  aad  war,  in  mid-day  set, 
Hastening  at  undue  season  to  its  rest* 
Or  how  a  citiaen  struck  with  th'  awful  bolt, 
Huri'd  by  high  Joto  from  out  a^  (Roadless  Ay, 
Left  the  glad  light  of  life ;  or  how  the  earth 
Quaked  with  affiight  and  shook  in.  eveiy  part  ? 
Then  dreadful  forms,  strange  visions  stfUk'd  abroad. 
Scarce  shrouded  by  the  daAnefis  of  the  night, 
And  wam'd  the  nations  and  the  land  of  war. 
Then  many  an  oraele  and  ^ctgury. 
Pregnant  with  eyil  fate,  the  soothsayers 
Four'd  from  their  agitated  breasts.    And  e'en 
The  Father  of  the  Gods  fiird  heaven  and  earth 
With  sigxuB,  and  tokens,  and  presages  sore 
Of  all  the  things  which  have  be&Uen  us  sinoe^ 

XIL.  So  now  the  yeftr  whea  you  are  at  tiie  heftui. 
Collects  upon  itself  each  omen  dire, 
Which  when  Torquatus,  with  his  oolleagufi  Gotta, 
Sat  in  the  cnrule  chairs,  the  Lydian  seer 
Of  Tuscan  blood  breathed  to  affrighted  Bomei. 
For  the  great  Father  of  the  Qods„  whose  home 
Is  on  Olympus'  height,  with  glowing  hand 
Himself  attacked  his  sacred  shrines  and  temples. 
And  hurl'd  his  darts  against  the  Capitol. 
Then  fell  the  braisen  statue,  honour'd  long„ 
Of  noble  Natta;  then  fell  down  the  laws 
Graved  on  the  s&cred  tablets ;  while  Uie  bolts 
Spared  not  the  images  of  the  immortal  gods. 
Here  was  that  noble  nurse  o^  the  Boman  name^ 
The  Wolf  of  Mars,  who  from  her  kindly  breast 
Fed  the  immortal  children  of  her  god 
With  the  life-giving  dew  of  sweetest  milk. 
E'en  her  the  lightning  spared  not ;  down  ske  felL 
Bearing  the  royal  babes  in  her  descent. 
Leaving  her  footmarks  on  the  pedestal..' 


'  Great  interest  is  attached  to  this  passage  by  antiquaries,  from 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  bronze  statue  still  at  Bome  of  a  wolf  suckling 
two  children,  with  manifest  marks  of  lightning  on  it,  which  is^  believed 
to  be  the  very  statue  here  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  also  in  his  third 
Oration  against  Catiline,  c  viii. ;  it  is  described  by  Yirgil  too : — 

Fecerat  et  viridi  fc^tam  Mavortis  in  asitro 

Procubuisse  lupam ;  geminos  huic  ubera  circum .'. 

[Ladero 
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And  who,  unfoi&g  records  of  old  time,' 
Has  fofoad  no  words  of  sad  predietioii 
In  the  dark  pages  of  Einnaai  books  \ — 
All  men,  all  writings,  all  oTcats  eombined, 
To  warn  the  eitizens  of  fireeboxft  race 


Ludere  pendentes  pnerosy  et  lambere  nmtrem 

Impavidos;  illam  tereti  oerrice  reflexam 

Mulcere  altemds  et  corpora  fingere  linguft. — JBn,  yflL  630. 

The  cave  of  Mars  was  dresi'd  with  messj-  greens; 

There  by  the  wolf  were  kid  the  mairtial  twine ; 

Intrepid,  on  her  swelling  dogs  fhey  hung. 

The  foster-dam  IplFd  out  her  fawning  to^oe  ; 

They  suck'd  secure,  while  bending'  back  ber  bead. 

She  lick'd  their  tender  limbs,  and  Ibnn'd  t^em  as  they  fed. 

Ihyden,  JE%,  viiL  835. 

The  statue  in  its  present  stete  is  beantifol]^  deseribed  by  B|;fron :— ^ 

Lxzxmi. 
And  thou  the  thunder-stricken  ntmie  of  Rome, 
She-wolf  1  whose  brazen  imaged  dugs  itnpasi 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  wi&in  the  dome. 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest,  mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat^ 
Scorch'd  by  the  Boman  JoTe's  ethereal  dart» 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning, — dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thy  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  forget  3 

izxzix.. 
Thou  dost — ^but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead. 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  frooL  out  their  sepulchres.— C%i7de  Harold^  book  iv. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  faer^  to  set  before  the  reader  lite  beautiful 
description,  in  the  first  Georgic,  of  tfae  prodigiea  which  happened  at 
Borne  on  the  death  of  Cnsar : — 

Denique  quid  vesper  serus  v«bat^  nnde  serenas 

Yentus  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humidus  Aiister, 

Sol  tibi  signa  dabit :  Solem  qiiis  dicere  ^hnm 

Audeati  Hie  etiam  csecos  instars  tvmuHus 

Saepe  monet,  fraudemque,  et  aperta  tuneflcere  bellft; 

lUe  etiam  eztineto  miseratus  Caesarre  Bomam 

Cum  caput  obscurft  nitidum  ferrugine  texit 

Impiaqne  setemam  timuerunt  seecula  noctem. 

Tempore  quanquam  illo  telhis  quoque  et  sequora  po&ti, 

Obsccenique  «anes,  importunseque  volucres 

Signa  dabant :  quoties  Cyclopum  effervere  in  auras 

Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomacibus  iBtnam, 

Flammarumque  giobos  liquefactaque  volvere  saxa» 

Armorum  Bomius  toto  Oermania  coelo   . 

Audiit;  insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  A}pe& 

[Vox 
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To  dread  impending  wars  of  civil'  strife, 
And  wicked  bloodshed ;  when  the  laws  should  fall 
In  one  dark  rain,  trampled  and  o'erthrown : 
Then  men  were  wam*d  to  save  their  holy  shrines, 
The  statues  of  the  gods,  their  city  and  lands, 

Yox  quoque  per  lacos  Tulgo  ezaudita  recentes 
Ingens,  et  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 
Visa  sub  obscurum  noctis;  pecudesque  locutae, 
Infandum  i  sistunt  amnes  terrseque  dehiscunt 
Et  moestum  illacrymat  templis  ebur,  tsraque  sudant 
Proluit  insano  contorquens  vertice  sylyas 
Fluviorum  Rex  Eridanus ;  camposque  per  omnes 
Cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit ;  nee  tempore  eodem 
Tristibus  aut  eztis  fibrse  apparere  minaces 
Aut  puteis  manare  cruor  cessavit,  et  alte 
Per  noctem  resonare  lupis  ululantibus  urbes ; 
Non  alias  coelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 
Fulgura,  nee  din  toties  aisere  cometae ; 
Eigo,  etc — Virgilf  Georg,  i  488. 

Which  is  translated  by  Diyden : — 

The  Sun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sky. 
And  who  dares  give  the  source  of  light  the  lie) 
The  change  of  empires  he  oft  declares, 
Pierce  tumults,  hidden  treasons,  open  wan; 
He  first  the  fate  of  Caesar  did  foretell. 
And  pitied  Some  when  Home  in  Caesar  fell : 
In  iron  clouds  conceal'd  the  public  lights 
And  impious  mortals  feared  eternal  night. 
Nor  was  the  &ct  foretold  by  him  alone, 
Nature  herself  stood  forUi  and  seconded  the  Sun. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas  with  prodigies  were  sign'd. 
And  birds  obscene  and  howling  dogs  divin'd. 
What  rocks  did  Etna's  bellowing  mouth  expire 
From  her  torn  entrails,  and  what  floods  of  fire ! 
What  clanks  were  heaid  in  (German  skies  afar. 
Of  arms  and  armies  rushing  to  the  war  I 
Dire  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  Alps  below. 
And  from  their  summits  shook  th'  eternal  snow ; 
Pale  spectres  in  the  close  of  night  were  seen. 
And  voices  heard  of  more  than  mortal  men. 
In  silent  groves  dumb  sheep  and  oxen  spoke ; 
And  streams  ran  backward,  and  their  beds  forsook ; 
The  yawning  earth  disclosed  th'  abyss  of  hell. 
The  weeping  statues  did  the  wars  foretell. 
And  holy  sweat  from  brazen  idols  fell. 
Then  rising  in  his  might  the  king  of  floods 
Bushed  through  the  forests,  tore  the  lofty  woods; 
And  rolling  onward  with  a  sweepy  sway, 
Bore  houses,  herds,  and  labouring  hinos  away. 


Blood 
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From  slanghter  and  destraction,  and  preserve 
Their  ancient  customs  unimpaired  and  free. 
And  this  kind  hint  of  safety  was  subjoined. 
That  when  a  splendid  statue  of  great  Joye,^ 
In  godlike  beauty,  on  its  base  was  raised. 
With  eyes  directed  to  SoFs  eastern  gate ; 
Then  both  the  senate  and  the  people's  bands. 
Duly  forewam'd,  should  see  the  secret  plots 
Of  wicked  men,  and  disappoint  their  spite. 
This  statue,  slowly  form'd  and  long  delay'd, 
At  lengfth  by  you,  when  consul,  has  been  pi 
Upon  its  holy  pedestal ; — ^'tis  now 
That  the  great  sceptred  Jupiter  has  graced 
His  column,  on  a  well-appointed  hour : 
And  at  the  self-same  moment  faction's  crimes 


Blood  sprang  from  wells;  wolyes  howl'd  in  towns  by  night; 
And  boding  victims  did  the  priests  affright. 
Such  peals  of  thunder  never  poured  from  high, 
Kor  forky  lightnings  flash'd  from  such  a  sullen  sky : 
Bed  meteors  ran  across  the  ethereal  space ; 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their  place. 

Which  Shakspeare  has  imitated  with  reference  to  the  same  event : — 

Cal,  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 

Tet  now  they  fright  me :  there  is  one  within. 

Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 

Becou^ts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch : 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets. 

And  graves  have  yawn*d  and  yielded  up  their  dead. 

Pierce,  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 

In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war. 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air ; 

Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeak  about  the  streets. 

0  Oiesar,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 

And  I  do  fear  them 

When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

CcB8,  What  say  the  angurers? 

8erv,  They  would  not  have  yon  to  stir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entndls  of  an- offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

'  This  refers  to  the  column  meant  ^to  serve  as  a  pedestal  for  the 
Btotne  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  tnis  treatise,  and 
also  in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline,  as  having  been  ordered  in 
the  consulship  of  Torqnatus  and  tlotta,  but  not  completed  till  the  year 
of  Cicero's  consulship. 
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Were  b j  tha  lajtA  Qai^  reyeal'd  and  ilunm 
To  the  astonish'd  xnnltitade  aad  Moato. 

XIII.  Well  then  did  ancient  men,  whose  monunflBte 
You  keep  among  yon, — thtj  who  will  naialaiir 
Virtue  and  modention ;  bj  these  arta 
Ruling  the  lands  and  people  sahject  ts  them : 
Well,  too,  yoor  holj  aires,  whoae  ipoilesa  fiiitfa^ 
And  piety,  and  deep  sagacity 
Have  far  snrpass'd  the  men  of  other  laads^ 
Worshipp'd  in  every  age  the  mighty  €k>ds» 
They  with  sagacious  care  these  things  fbresaw^ 
Spending  in  virtuona  studies  all  their  leisaze^ 
And  in  the  shady  Academic  groves, 
And  fair  Lyceum ;  where  they  wdl  poured  fsrtk 
The  treasures  of  their  pure  and  learned  hearts.   ' 
And,  like  them,  you  have  been  by  virtue  placed, 
■To  save  your  eountiy,  in  the  imminent  bfeaek ; 
Still  with  philosophy  you  soothe  your  careSi 
With  prudent  care  dividing  all  your  houn 
Between  the  Muses  and  your  count^s  daimsi 

Will  you  then  be  able  to  persuade  your  xniiui  to  speak 
against  the  arguments  which  I  addoce  on  the  subject  of 
divination,  you  being  a  man  who  have  performed  such 
exploits  as  you  have  done,  and  who  have  so  admirably  com- 
posed those  verses  which  I  have  just  recited  I  What — do 
you  ask  me,  Cameades,  why  these  things  take  place  in  this 
manner,  or  by  what  art  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  brought 
about?  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know;  bat  that  they  do 
happen,  I  assert  that  you  yourself  ore  a  witness. '  Tes,  they 
happen  by  chance,  you  say.  Is  it  so?  Can  anything  be 
done  by  chance  which  has  in  itself  all  the  features  of  reality? 
Four  dice  when  thrown  may  by  chance  coma  up  sixes.  Do 
you  think  that  if  you  were  to  throw  four  huxubred  dice  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  all  to  come  up  sizes  by  any 
chance  in  the  world?  Paints  scattered  at  random  on  a 
canvass  may  by  chance  represent  the  features  of  a  human 
face;  but  do  you  think  that  you  could  by  any  ohance  scat- 
tering of  colours  represent  the  beauty  of  the  Coan  YentHit^ 
Suppose  a  pig  by  burrowing  in  the  ground  with  his  snout 
were  to  make  the  letter  A,  would  you  on  that  account  think 
it  possible  that  the  animal  should  by  chance  write  out  the 
Andromache  of  Ennius  1    Carneades  used  to  tdl  a  sloxy  tkai 

*  This  refers  to  the  celebrated  picture  of  YeswiABftdyonieBi^  pifatni 
by  Apelles,  who  was  a  native  of  Cos. 


kk  catting  stanes  in  the  stone^uanieB  at  Chicx^  there  was 

once  discovered  a  natural  bead  of  a  Pan.     I  dare  say  there 

iaaj  have  been  a  figure  not  wboUj  unlike  sadi  a  hc^d,  but 

still  certainly  it  was  not  such  that  you  could  fancy  it  wrought 

by  Scopas.^  For  tins  is  the  nature  of  thingSy  that  dtance  can 

ueyer  imitate  reaiitf  to  perfection. 

XIY.  But,  you  will  say,  things  which  haive  been  predicted 

sometimee  ML  to .  happen.     What  act  is  not  liable  to  this 

observation?    I  mean  of  those  acts  which  proceed  on  con- 

jecture,  and  are  founded  on  opinion.     Is  not  medicine  to  be 

considered  a  real  art  1     And  yet  how  often  is  it  deceived  t 

Need  I  say  more  f    Are  not  pilots  of  ships  often  deceived  1 

Did  not  the  army  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  captains  of  all  that 

Humerous  fleet,  depart  from  Troy,  as  iVcuvius  says-^ 

Se  glad  %t  their  departure,  that  they  gaaed 

In  idle  mirth  upon  the  iranton  fifib. 

And  never  oeaaed  from  laughing  at  their  gambola; 

Meanwhile  at  sunset  the  vast  sea  grows  rough. 

The  darkneaa  lowers,  black  night  and  clouds  surround  them.  , 

Did,  however,  the  shipwreck  of  so  many  illustrious  generals 
and  sovapeigns  prove  that  there  was  no  such  art  as  naviga- 
tion  f  Or  &  the  science  of  generals  good  for  nothing  because 
a  most  illustrious  general  was  lately  put  to  flight,  afler  the 
total  loss  of  his  army  ?  Or  axe  we  to  say  that  there  is  no 
room  for  the  display  of  soxmd  principles  of  politics,  or  wis- 
dom in  the  admmistration  of  affairs  of  state,  because  Cneua 
Pompeius  was  often  deceived,  and  even  Cato  and  you  your-* 
self  have  been  deceived  in  more  instancea  than  one  1  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  answers  of  soothsayers,  and  to  all 
divination  which  rests  on  opinion :  for  it  depen(^  wholly  on 
conjecture,  and  has  no  means  of  advancing  further.  And 
tiiat  periiaps  sometimes  deceives  us,  but  still  it  more  fre- 
quently^ directs  us  to  the  truth.  For  it  is  traced  back  to  alt 
eternity.  And  as  in  the  infinite  duration  of  time,  things  have 
happenied  in  an  almost  countless  number  of  ways  with  the 
selfHsame  indications  preceding  each  occurrence,  an  art  haa 

1  Bo^as  wai:a  Parian,  flourishing  about  360  b.c.  He  was  one  oi  thet 
greatest  architects  and  sculptors  of  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  aa  such 
hj  Honee,  wha  mjB :— * 

DMte  me  sdlicet  artium 
QfUfB  ant  Panhasius  protulit  aut  S<:opaa» 
Hie  taxo,  Hquidis  ille  coloribus 
Solen  nunc  hominem  ponere  nunc  Deum.— 0(7.  iv.  9.  6. 
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been  concocted  and  reduced  to  rules  from  a  frequent  obser- 
Tation  and  notice  of  the  same  circumstances. 

XV.  But  your  auspices,  how  clear — ^how  sure  they  are ! 
which  at  this  time  are  known  nothing  of  by  the  Boman  augurs, 
(excuse  me  for  saying  this  so  plainly,)  though  they  are  main- 
tained by  the  Cilicians,  Pamphylians,  Pisidmns,  and  Lycians. 
For  why  should  I  mention  that  man  connected  with  us  in 
ties  of  hospitality,  that  most  illustrious  and  excellent  man, 
king  Deiotarus  ?  He  never  does  anything  whatever  without 
taking  the  auspices.  And  it  happened  once  that  he  had 
started  on  a  journey  which  he  had  arranged  and  determined 
some  time  before ;  but,  being  warned  by  the  flight  of  an 
eagle,  he  returned  back  again,  and  the  veiy  next  night  the 
house  in  which  he  would  have  been  lodging  if  he  bad  per- 
sisted in  his  journey,  fell  to  the  ground.  And  he  was  so 
moved  by  this  occurrence,  that,  as  he  himself  used  to  tell  me, 
he  often  turned  back  in  the  same  way  in  a  journey,  even 
when  he  had  advanced  many  days  on  it.  And  what  is  most 
remarkable  in  his  conduct  is,  that  after  he  had  been  deprived 
by  Csesar  of  his  tetrarchy,  his  kingdom,  and  his  property,  he 
still  asserted  that  he  did  not  repent  of  obeying  those  auspices 
which  had  promised  success  to  him  when  he  was  setting  out 
to  join  Pompey;  for  he  considered  that  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  empire  had  been  upheld  by  his  arms;  and  that  those 
birds  had  taken  good  care  of  his  honour  and  real  interestfl^ 
inasmuch  as  they  had  been  his  counsellors  in  adhering  to  the 
claims  of  good  faith  and  duty;  for  that  character  was  a  thing 
dearer  to  him  than  his  possessions.  And  in  saying  this  hd 
seems  to  me  to  form  a  very  just  estimate.  For  our  magis- 
trates at  times  use  compulsion.  For  it  is  quite  impossible^  if 
a  cake  is  thrown  down  before  a  chicken,  but  what  some 
crutnbs  must  &11  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  feeds.  And  as 
you  have  it  set  down  in  your  books  that  a  tripudium  takes 
place  if  any  of  the  food  &lls  on  the  ground,  so  you  also  oaU 
this  compulsory  augury  which  I  have  spoken  of  tripudmm 
solistimum.^    And  so,  as  that  wise  Cato  complains,  owing  to 

^  "Tripudium,  from  terrtpavium  (see  Cic.  Div.  ii.  84),  a  stamping  oa 
the  ground.  In  divination,  tripudium,  or  tripudium  soU8Hmwa%wbm, 
the  birds  (puUi)  ate  so  greedilj  that  the  fooa  fell  from  their  mootlH^ 
and  so  rebounded  on  the  ground,  which  was  r^;arded  ai  a  good 
— JHddU  and  Arnold,  LaL  Diet, 
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the  negligence  of  the  college,  many  auguries  and  many 
auspices  have  been  wholly  lost  and  abandoned. 

*XVI.  Formerly  there  was,  I  may  almost  say,  no  adair  of 
importance,  not  even  if  it  only  related  to  private  business^ 
which  was  transacted  without  taking  the  auspices.  And  this 
is  proved  even  now  by  the  Auspices  Nuptiarum,  who,  though 
the  custom  has  &llen  into  disuse,  still  preserve  the  name. 
For  just  as  we  now  consult  the  entrails  of  victims,  though 
even  that  very  practice  is  observed  less  now  than  it  used  to 
be,  so  in  ancient  times^  before  all  transactions  of  importance^ 
men  used  to  consult  birds;  and,  therefore,  from  want  of 
paying  proper  regaid  to  ill  omens,  we  often  run  into  alarming 
and  destructive  dangers : — as  Publius  Claudius,  the  son  of 
Appius  CsBcus,  and  his  colleague  Lucius  Junius,  lost  a  fine 
fleet,  because  they  had  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the  omens. 
And,  indeed,  something  of  the  same  kind  befel  Agamemnon; 
for  he,  when  the  Grecians  had  begun 

To  murmnr  loudly,  and  with  open  scorn 
T'  asperse  the  skill  of  th'  holy  soothsayers, 
Bade  the  crew  bend  the  sails  and  put  to  sea. 
Choosing  the  people's  voice  before  the  omens. 

But  why  need  we  look  for  old  examples  of  this  ?  We  have 
ourselves  seen  what  happened  to  Marcus  Crassus,  because  he 
neglected  the  notice  which  was  given  to  him  that  the  omens 
were  unfavourable.  On  which  occasion,  Appius,  your  col- 
league,  a  good  augur,  as  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  branded, 
when  he  was  censor,  an  excellent  man  and  a  most  illustrious 
^tizen,  Caius  Ateius,  without  sufficient  consideration,  because 
he  had  cooperated  in  Msifying  the  auspices.  However,  let 
that  pass.  It  may  have  been  the  duty  of  the  censor  to  do 
so,  if  he  thought  that  the  auspices  were  Msified.  But  it 
certainly  was  not  the  duty  of  an  augur  to  set  down  in  the 
books  that  this  was  the  cause  of  a  fearful  calamity  beMling 
the  Roman  people.  For  even  if  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
calamity,  still  the  fault  was  not  in  the  man  who  announced 
the  state  of  the  auspices,  but  in  him  who  disregarded  the 
announcement.  For  that  the  announcement  was  a  correct 
one,  as. the  same  augur  and  censor  bears  witness,  was  proved 
by  the  event;  for  if  the  announcement  had  been  false,  it 
could  not  possibly  have  caused  any  calamity  at  all.   In  truth. 
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prognostios  of  calamity,  like  other  auspices^  and  omens,  and 
tokens,  do  not  produce  causes  why  anything  should  happeo, 
but  merely  give  notice  of  what  will  happen  unless  you  pro- 
vide against  it.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  announcement 
of  un&vourahle  omens,  made  by  Ateius,  which  was  ihe  cause 
of  calamity;  all  that  he  did  was,  by  declaring  to  him  what 
signs  had  been  seen,  to  warn  him  what  would  ha^^wn  if  he 
did  not  take  precautions  against  it.  Accordingly,  either  that 
announcement  had  no  effect  at  all,  or  else  i£,  as  Aj^us 
thinks,  it  had  an  effect,  the  effect  was  this,  that  guilt  was 
'attached,  not  to  the  man  who  gave  the  warning,  but  to  him 
who  did  not  attend  to  it. 

XYII.  What  shall  I  say  more?  From  whence  have  you 
•received  that  staff  (litutu)  of  yours,  whidi  is  the  most  <^e- 
brated  ensign  of  your  augurship  1    That  is  the  staff  with 
.which  Eomulus  parted  out  the  several  districts^  when  he 
founded  the  city.     And  that  staff  of  Eomulus,  (that  is  to 
say,  a  stick  curved  and  slightly  bent  forward  at  the  top, 
which  has  derived  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
trumpet  (litutts)  used  in  sounding  signals,)  having  been  laid 
up  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Salii,  whic^  was  in  the  Pala- 
tine-hill, when  that  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  was  found 
Unhurt.  What  more  need  I  say  ?   Who  of  the  ancient  authofs 
is  there  who  does  not  relate  what  an  arrEmgement  of  the 
districts  of  the  city  was  made,  many  years  after  the  time 
of  Eomulus,  in  the  reign  of  Tsfrquinius  Prisons,  by  Atthis 
Navius,  who  employed  his  staff  in  this  manner  f     And  H  is 
tsaid  that  he,  when  a  boy,  was  forced  through  poverty'  to  act 
as  a  swineherd ;  and  one  day,  having  lost  one  of  his  pigi^  he 
made  a  vow  that  if  he  recovered  it,  he  would  give  the  god 
the  finest  grape  which  there  was  in  the  whole  vineyard. 
Accordingly,  when  he  had  found  the  pig,  he  placed  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard,  with  his  eyes  directed  towazds 
the  south;  and  after  he  had  divided  the  vineyard  into  four 
divisions,  and  had  been  directed  by  the  birds  to  disregard 
three  of  the  portions,  in  the  fourth  division,  which  remainec^ 
he  found  a  grape  of  most  wonderful  size,  as  we  find  xeooided 
in  our  books.     And  when  this  fact  became  known,  all  the 
neighbours  used  to  consult  him  on  all  their  afifidm^  until  be 
gained  a  great  name  and  reputation;  in  consequenoe  of  wbUk 
king  Priscus  sent  for  him. 


And  yrhen  he  had.  eoxne  to  the  king,  he,  wishing  to  make 
proof  of  his  skill  in  augury,  told  him  that  he  was  thinking  of 
something,  and  asked  him  whether  it  could  possibly  be  done. 
He,  having  taken  an  'auguiy,  answered  that  it  caaM.  But 
Tarquin  saM  that  he  had  been  inking  that  it  was  possible 
Uiat  a  whetstone  might  be  cut  through  by  a  raeor.  On  this 
Attius  bade  him  try;  and  accordingly  a  whetstone  was 
brought  into  the  assembly,  and,  in  the  sight  of  king  and 
people,  cut  through  with  a  razor.  And  in  consequence  of 
this,  it  happened  that  Tarquinius  always  consulted  Attius 
l^avius  as  an  augar,  and  that  the  people  also  were  used  to 
Tefer  their  private  affairs  to  him.  .  And  we  are  told  that  that 
whetstone  and  that  razor  were  buried  in  the  comitium,  and 
ihat  the  puteal  was  built  ov^er  it 

Let  us  deny  eyiraything;  let  us  bum  our  annals;  let  us 
say  that  all  these  i^tementsw  are  &lse;  let  us,  in  short, 
confess  everything  rather  than  that  the  Gods  regard  the 
afl&drs  of  mankind.  What?  do  not  even  your  writings 
about  Tiberius  Gracchus  sanction  the  ^eories  of  augurs  and 
haruspices  1  For  when  he  had  xmintentionally  erected  a  tent 
to  take  the  auspices  informally,  because  he  had  crossed 
the  pomcerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  he  held  thare  the 
4x>mitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls.  (The  matter  is  one 
of  notoriety,  and  committed  to  writing  by  you  yoursel£) 
However,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was  himself  an  augur, 
ratified  the  autliority  of  the  auspices  by  a  confession  of  his 
error,  and  added  great  authority  to  the  system  of  the  harus- 
}4ces;  who,  having  at  the  recent  comitia  been  introduced  into 
the  senate,  asserted  ihat  the  person  who  proposed  the  candi- 
dates to  the  comitia  had  no  right  to  do  so. 

XYIII.  I  therefore  agree  with  those  authors  who  have 
asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  divination;  one  par- 
taking of  art,  and  the  other  wholly  devoid  of  it.  For  art  is 
Tisible  in  those  persons  who  piirsue  anything  new  by  conjec- 
ture, and  have  learnt  to  judge  of  what  is  old  by  observation. 
But  those  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  devoid  of  art,  who  give 
>way  to  presentiments  of  future  events,  not  proceeding  by 
reason  or  conjecture,  nor  on  the  observation  and  considera- 
tion of  particular  signs,  but  yielding  to  some  excitement  of 
^nind^  or  to  some  unknown  influence  subject  to  no  precise 
rules  or  restraint,  (as  is  often  the  case  with  men  who  dream^ 
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and  sometimes  with   those  who  deliver  prediotions  in  a 
frenzied  manner,)  as  Bacis'  of'Boeotia,  Epimenides'  the  Cretan, 
and  the  Eiythrean  SibyL     And  under  this  head  we  ou^t 
also  to  rank  oracles;  not  those  which  *are  drawn  by  lot,  but 
those  which  are  uttered  under  the  influence  of  some  divine 
instinct  and  inspiration.     Although  even  lots  are  not  to  be 
despised  where  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
antiquity,  like  those  which  we  are  told  used  to  rise  out  g£ 
the  earth ;  which,  however,  are  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  apposite  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  which,  indeed, 
is  a  thing  that  I  conceive  to  be  very  possible  by  divine 
management.     The  interpreters  of  all  of  which  appear  to 
me  to  come  very  near  to  the  divining  power  of  those  whose 
interpreters  they  are  (just  as  those  grammarians  do  who  are 
the  interpreters  of  poets).     What  proof  of  sagacity  is  it, 
then,  to  wish  to  disparage  things  sanctioned  by  antiquily, 
by  vile  calumnies  ?    I  admit  that  I  cannot  discover  the 
cause.     Perhaps  it  lies  hid,  involved  in  the  obscurity  of 
nature.    For  God  has  not  intended  me  to  understand  tJiese 
matters,  but  only  to  use  them.     I  will  use  them,  then ;  nor 
will  I  be  persuaded  to  think,  either  that  all  Etruria  is  mad 
on  the  subject  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  or  that  the  same 
nation  is  b1\  wrong  about  lightnings,  or  that  it  interprets 
prodigies  fallaciously,  when  it  has  often  happened  that  sub- 
terranean noises  and  crashes,  often  that  earthquakes,  have 
predicted,  with  terrible  truth,  many  of  the  evils  which  have 
befeHen  our  own  republic  and  other  states. 

Why  should  I  say  more  ?  The  fact  of  a  mule  having 
brought  forth  is  much  ridiculed  by  some  people ;  but  because 
this  parturition  did  take  place  in  the  case  of  an  animal  <^ 
natural  barrenness,  was  there  not  an  incredible  crop  of  evils 
predicted  by  the  soothsayers  ?  Need  I  go  further  ?  Did  not 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  Publius  Gracchus,  who  had  been 
twice  consul  and  censor,  and  who  was  also  an  augur  of  the 

1  Bacis  was  believed  to  have  lived  and  prophesied  at  Heleon,  in 
Boeotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs  of  the  Corycian  cave.  Some  of 
his  prophecies  are  given  us  by  Herodotus,  viii.  20, 77;  ix.  43.  (See  also 
Aristophanes,  Eq.  123 ;  Pax,  1009.) 

^  Epimenides  was  a  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  who  lived  about 
590  B.  c.  He  was  sent  for  by  the  Athenians  to  purify  Athens  when  it 
was  visited  by  a  plague,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrilege  of  Cylon.  He  ii 
said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
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lughest  skill  and  reputation,  and  a  wise  man,  and  a  most 
-virtuous  citizen,— Hlid  not  he  (as  Caius  Graccbus,  his  son,  has 
left  recorded  in  his  writings),  when  two  snakes  were  caught  in 
his  house,  convoke  the  soothsayers  ?  And  the  answer  which 
they  gave  him  was,  that  if  he  let  the  male  escape,  his  wife 
would  die  in  a  short  time ;  but  if  he  let  the  female  escape,  he 
would  die  himself:  on  which  he  thought  it  more  becoming  to 
encounter  an  early  death  himself,  than  to  expose  the  youthful 
daughter  of  Publius  Africanus  to  it.  Accordingly,  he  released 
the  female  snake,  and  died  himself  a  few  days  afterwards. 

XIX.  Let  us,  after  this,  laugh  at  the  soothsayers;  let  us 
call  them  useless  and  triflers,  and  despise  those  men  whose 
principles  the  wisest  men,  and  subsequent  events  and  occur- 
rences, have  often  proved.  Let  us  despise  also  the  £aby« 
lonians,  and  those  who  on  mount  Caucasus  observe  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  follow  all  their  revolutions  in  regular  number 
and  motion.  Let  us,  say  I,  condemn  all  those  people  for  folly, 
or  vanity,  or  impudence,  who,  as  they  themselves  assert,  have 
exact  records  for  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years 
carefully  noted  down,  and  let  us  decide  that  they  are  telling 
lies,  and  have  no  regard  as  to  what  the  judgment  of  future 
ages  concerning  them  will  be.  Come,  then,  you  vain  and 
deceitful  barbarians,  has  the  history  of  the  Greeks  likewise 
spoken  falsely?  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  answer  (that  I  may 
B^peak  at  present  of  natural  divination)  which  Ihe  Pythian 
Apollo  gave  to  Croesus,  to  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedsemonians, 
the  Tegeans,  the  Argives,  and  the  Corinthians  1  Chrysippus 
has  collected  a  countless  list  of  oracles — ^not  one  without 
a  witness  and  authority  of  sufficient  weight;  but  as  they 
are  known  to  you,  I  will  pass  them  over.  This  one  I 
will  mention  and  defend.  Would  that  oracle  at  Delphi 
have  ever  been  so  celebrated  and  illustrious,  and  so  loaded 
with  such  splendid  gifts  from  all  nations  and  kings,  if  all 
ages  had  not  had  experience  of  the  truth  of  its  predic- 
tions ?  At  present,  you  will  say,  it  has  no  such  reputation. 
Granted,  then,  that  it  has  a  lower  reputation  now,  because 
the  truth  of  oracles  is  less  notorious ;  still  I  affirm  that  it 
would  not  have  had  such  a  reputation  then,  if  it  had  not 
been  distinguished  for  extraordinary  accuracy.  But  it  is 
possible  that  that  power  in  the  earth,  which  excited  the  mind 
of  the  Pythian  priestess  by  divine  inspiration,  may  have 

DE  NAT.  BTO.  X 
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disappeared. through  old  age,  just  as  we  know  that  some 
riyers  haye  dried  up,  or  beoome  changed  and  diverted  into 
another  channel.  Howerer,  let  it  be  owing  to  whatever  you 
pleaae;  for  it  is  a  great  question :  only  let  this  &ct  remain 
-—which  cannot  be  denied,  unless  we  will  overthrow  all  his- 
tory— ^that  that  oracle  told  the  truth  for  many  ages. 

XX.  However,  let  us  pass  over  the  oracles;  let  us  oome  to 
dreams.  And  Chrysippus  discussing  them,  after  collecting 
m^ny  minute  instances,  does  the  same  that  Antipater  does 
when  he  investigates  this  subject,  and  those  dreams  which 
were  explained  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Antipho, 
which  indeed  prove  the  acuteness  of  the  interpreter,  but  still 
are  not  examples  of  such  importance  as  to  have  be^  worthy 
of  being  brought  forward. 

The  mother  of  Dionysius— of  that  Dionysius,  I  mean,  who- 
was  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  it  is  recorded  by  PhiliBtus, 
a  man  of  learning  and  diligence,  and  who  was  a  oontem- 
porary  of  the  tyrant — ^when  she  was  pregnant  with  this  veiy 
Dionysius,  dreamt  that  she  had  become  tibe  mother  of  a  littlb 
Satyr.  The  interpreters  of  prodigies,  who  at  that  time  were 
in  Sicily  called  Galeotse,  gave  her  for  answer  when  she  con- 
sulted them  about  it,  (according  to  the  story  told  by  Philistus,) 
that  the  child  whom  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  would  be^ 
the  most  illustrious  man  of  Greece,  with  very  lasting  good 
fortime.  Am  I  recalling  you  to  the  &bles  of  the  Greek  poets 
and  those  of  oiu:  country  ?  For  the  Vestal  Virgin,  in  Ennins^ 
says — 

The  agitated  dame  with  trembling  limbs 

Brings  in  a  lamp,  and  with  unbridled  tears, 

Starting  ^m  broken  sleep,  pours  forth  these  words :— 

0  daughter  of  the  fair  Eurydice, 

You  whom  my  father  loved,  see  strength  and  life 
Desert  my  limbs,  and  leave  me  helpless  alL 

1  thought  I  saw  a  man  of  handsome  form 

Seize  me,  and  bear  me  through  the  willow  groves^ 
Along  the  river  banks  and  places  yet  unknown. 
And  then  alone, — I  tell  you  true,  my  sister^ — 
I  seem*d  to  wander,  and  with  tanly  steps 
To  seek  to  trace  you,  but  my  efibrts  hiVd; 
While  no  clear  path  did  guide  my  doubtfol  feet. 
And  then,  I  thought,  my  father  thus  address'd  me^ 
With  evil-boding  voice : — ^Alas !  my  daughter. 
What  numerous  woes  by  you  must  be  endured ; 
Though  fortune  shall  in  idler  times  arise  . 
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From  oat  of  the  waters  of  ikis  liyir  hete. 
Thas,  sister,  spake  my  father,  and  then  vaniah'd ; 
Kor,  though  much  wish'd  for,  did  he  onoe  retiun. 
!ln  yain^  vith  many  tears,  I  raised  m  huids 
Up  to  t^e  azure  vault  of  the  highest  heayen. 
And  wiUi  careasing  Toice  invoked  his  name. 
Or  seem'd  to  do  so.    And  'twas  kng  ere  deep. 
Freighted  with  such  sad  dreams,  did  quit  mj  breast 

XXI.  Now  these  accounts,  though  they  perhaps  may  be 
the  mere  inyentions  of  the  poets,  still  are  not  iniponsistent 
with  the  general  character  of  dreams*  We  may  ^jxt  that 
that  is  a  fictitious  one  hy  which  Priam  is  represent^  to  have 
been  disturbed : — 

Queen  Hecuba  dream'd — an  ominous  dream  of  &te— 
^at  she  did  bear  no  human  child  of  flesh. 
But  a  fierce  blazing  torch.    Priam,  alarm'd, 
Ponder'd  with  anxious  fear  the  fotal  dream ; 
And  sought  the  gods  with  smoking  sacrifice. 
Then  the  diviner's  aid  he  did  entreat, 
With  many  a  prayer  to  the  prophetic  god. 
If  hi^ly  he  might  learn  the  dream's  intent. 
Thus  spake  Apollo  with  all-knowing  mind : — 
**  The  queen  shall  have  a  son,  who,  if  he  grow 
To  man's  estate,  shidl  set  all  Troy  in  flames— 
The  ruin  of  his  city  and  his  land." 

Let  us  grant,  then,  that  these  dreams  are,  as  I  have  said, 
merely  poetic  fictions,  and  let  us  add  the  dream  of  iSneas^ 
which  Nimierius  Fabius  Pictor  relates  in  his  Annals,  as  one 
of  the  same  kind;  in  which  iSneas  is  represented  as  foreseeing, 
in  his  trance,  all  his  future  exploits  and  adventures. 

XXIL  But  let  us  come  nearer  home.  What  kind  of 
dream  was  that  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  which  the  poet  Accius, 
in  his  Tragedy  of  Brutus,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Tarquin 
himself  1 — 

Sleep  closed  my  weary  eyelids,  when  a  diepheid 
Brought  me  two  rams.    The  one  1  sacrificed; 
The  other  rushing  at  me  with  wild  force 
Huri'd  me  upon  Sie  ground.    Prostrate  I  gazed 
Upon  the  heavens,  when  a  new  prodigy 
Dazzled  my  eyes.    The  flashing  orb  of  day 
Took  a  new  course,  diverging  to  the  right, 
If  ith  all  his  kindling  beams  strangely  transversed. 

Of  this  dream  the  diviners  gave  the  following  interpretation—^ 
Dreams  are  in  general  reflex  images 
Of  things  that  men  in  waking  hours  have  known ; 
Bat  sometimes  dreams  of  loftier  character  . 

m2 
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Rise  in  the  tranced  soul,  inspired  by  Jove, 
Prophetic  of  the  inture.    Then  beware 
Of  him*  whom  thon  dost  think  as  stupid  as 
The  ram  thon  dreamest  of.    For  in  his  breast 
Dwells  manliest  wisdom.    He  may  yet  «xi>el 
Thee  from  thy  kingdom.    Mark  the  prophecy : 
That  change  in  the  son's  course  thon  didst  behold, 
Betoken'd  reYolntion  in  the  state, 
Afid  as  the  sun  did  turn  from  left  to  right,  we  predict 
So  shdl  that  revolution  meet  success. 

XXin4  Let  us  again  return  to  foreign  events.  Heraclides 
of  PontuB^  an  intelligent  man,  who  was  one  of  Plato's  disciples 
and  followers,  writes  that  the  mother  of  Phalaris  &ncied  that 
she  saw  in  a  dream  the  statues  of  the  gods  whom  Phalaris 
had  consecrated  in  his  house.  Among  them  it  appeared  to 
her  that  Mercury  held  a  cup  in  his  right  hand,  itom  which 
he  poured  blood,  which  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  earth  gushed 
forth  like  a  fresh  fountain,  and  filled  the  house  with  streaming 
gore.  The  dream  of  the  mother  was  too  &.tallj  realized  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  son. 

Why  need  I  also  relate,  out  of  the  history  of  Persia  by 
Dinon,  the  interpretations  which  the  Magi  gave  to  the  cele- 
brated prince,  Cyrus  ?  For  he  dreamed  that  beholding  the 
sun  at  his  feet,  he  thrice  endeavoured  to  grasp  it  in  his  handa^ 
but  the  sun  rolled  away  and  departed,  and  escaped  from  him. 
The  Magi  (who  were  accounted  sages  and  teachers  in  Persia) 
thus  interpreted  the  dream,  saying,  that  the  three  attempts 
of  Cyrus  to  catch  the  sun  in  his  hands,  signified  that  he  would 
reign  thirty  years ;  and  what  they  predicted  really  came  to 
pass ;  for  he  was  forty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
he  reached  the  age  of  seventy.  Among  all  Imrbarous  national 
indeed,  we  meet  with  proof  that  they  likewise  possess  the  gift 
of  divination  and  presentiment.  The  Indian  Calanus,  when 
led  to  execution,  said,  while  ascending  the  funeral  pile,  *^  0 
what  a  glorious  departure  from  life !  when,  as  happened  to 
Hercules,  after  my  body  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  my 
soul  shall  depart  to  a  world  of  light.**  And  when  Alezandw 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  to  him  ;  ''  Yes,"  replied 
he,  **  we  shall  soon  meet  again  f  and  this  prophecy  was  soon 
fulfilled,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  Alexander  died  in  Babylon. 

I  will  quit  the  subject  of  dreams  for  awhile,  and  return 
to  them  presently.     On  the  very  night  that  Olympias  was 
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deliTered  of  Alexander,  the  temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
was  burned;  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  the  Magi 
declared  that  the  ruin  and  destroyer  of  Asia  had  been  bom 
that  night.  So  much  for  the  Magi  and  the  Indiaivs.  Now 
let  us  return  to  dreams. 

XXIY.  Coelius  relates  that  Hannibal,  wishing  to  remove 
a  golden  column  from  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  and  not 
knowing  whether  it  was  solid  gold  or  merely  gilt,  bored  a 
hole  in  it;  and  as  he  had  found  it  solid,  he  determined  to 
take  it  away.  But  the  following  night  Juno  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  and  warned  him  against  doing  so,  and  threatened 
him  that  if  he  did,  she  would  take  care  that  he  should  lose 
an  eye  with  which  he  could  see  well.  He  was  too  prudent  a 
man  to  neglect  this  threat;  and  therefore,  of  the  gold  which 
bad  been  abstracted  from  the  column  in  boring  it,  he  made  a 
little  heifer,  which  he  fixed  on  the  capital. 

And  the  same  story  is  told  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
Silenus,  whom  Coelius  follows.  And  he  was  an  author  who 
was  particularly  diligent  in  relating  the  exploits  of  HannibaL 
He  says  that  when  Hannibal  had  taken  Saguntum,  he 
dreamed  in  his  sleep  that  he  was  summoned  to  a  council  of 
the  gods,  and  that  when  he  arrived  at  it,  Jupiter  commanded 
him  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy,  and  one  of  the  deities  in 
council  was  appointed  to  be  his  conductor  in  the  enterprise. 
He  therefore  l)egaii  his  march  imder  the  direction  of  this 
divine  protector,  who  enjoined  him  not  to  look  behind  him* 
Hanniba.1,  however,  could  not  long  keep  in  his  obedience,  but 
yielded  to  a  great  desire  to  look  back,  when  he  immediately 
beheld  a  huge  and  terrible  monster,  surrounded  with  ser- 
pents, which,  wherever  it  advanced,  destroyed  all  the  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  buildings.  He  then,  marvelling  at  this, 
inquired  of  the  god  what  this  monster  might  mean ;  and  the 
god  replied,  that  it  signified  the  desolation  of  Italy;  and  com-* 
manded  him  to  advance  without  delay,  and  not  to  concern 
himself  with  the  evils  that  lay  behind  him  and  in  his  rear. 

In  the  history  of  Agathocles  it  is  said,  that  Hamilcar  the 
Carthaginian,  when  he  was  besieging  Syracuse,  dreamed  that 
he  heard  a  voice  announcing  to  him,  that  he  should  sup  on 
the  succeeding  day  in  Syracuse.  When  the  morning  dawned 
a  great  sedition  arose  in  his  camp  between  the  Carthaginian 
and  Sicilian  soldiers.     And  when  the  Syracusans  found  this 
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'Out,  they  made  a  vigorous  sally  and  attacked  Qie  camp  im- 
expectedly,  and  succeeded  in  making  Hamilcar  prisoner  while 
aliye,  and  thus  his  dream  was  verified.  All  history  is  fall  of 
similar  accounts;  and  the  experience  of  real  life  is  equally 
rich  in  them. 

That  illustrious  man,  Puhlius  Decius,  the  son  of  Quintus 
DeciuSy  the  first  of  the  Decii  who  was  a  consul,  being  « 
militaiy  tribune  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Valerius  and 
Aulus  Cornelius,  when  our  army  was  sorely  pressed  by  the 
Samnites,  and  being  accustomed  to  expose  himself  to  great 
personal  danger  in  battle,  was  warned  to  take  greater  caie  of 
'himself;  on  which  he  replied  (as  our  annals  xeport),  that  he 
had  had  a  dream,  which  informed  him  that  he  should  die 
•with  the  greatest  glory,  while  engaged  in  the  midst  of  the 
^nemy.  For  that  time  he  succeeded  in  happily  rescuing  our 
army  from  the  perils  that  surrounded  it  But  three  yeaiB 
after,  when  he  was  eonsul,  he  devoted  himself  to  death  for 
*his  country,  and  threw  himself  armed  among  the  ranks  of 
4he  Latins;  by  which  gallant  action  the  Latins  were  defeated 
and  destroyed :  and  his  death  was  so  glorious  that  his  turn 
desired  a  similar  &te. 

XXV.  But  let  us  now  come,  if  you  please,  to  the  dreams  of 
philosophers.  We  read  in  Plato  that  Socrates,  when  he  was  in 
the  public  prison  at  Athens,  said  to  his  fiiend  Crito  that  he 
ishoiild  die  in  three  days,  for  that  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  a 
woman  of  extreme  beauty  who  called  him  by  his  name^  and 
iquoted  in  his  presence  this  verse  of  Homer — 

On  the  third  day  you'll  reach  the  fruitful  Phthia."  * 

.'And  it  is  said  that  it  happened  just  as  it  had  been  foretold. 

Again,  what  a  man,  and  how  great  a  man,  is  Xenophon  the 
pupil  of  Socrates !  He,  too,  in  his  account  of  that  war  in 
Which  he  accompanied  the  younger  Cyrus,  relates  the  dreams 
which  he  saw,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  marvellous 
Shall  we  then  say  that  Xenophon  was  a  liar  or  dotard  f 
What  shall  we  say,  too,  of  Aristotle,  a  man  of  singular  and 
ialmost  divine  genius?  Was  he  deceived  himselJ^  or  doq^ 
he  wish  others  to  be  deceived,  when  he  informs  us  that 
Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  his  own  intimate  friend,  on  his  way  to 
Macedonia,  came  to  Pherse,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thes&aly, 

1  Horn.  XL  ix.  363  :— 

"H/Jutri  Kty  rptrdrtp  ^Iriv  iplfiaXov  Uoliiifif. 
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'^ich  was  thlBn  under  the  Gruel  sway  of  the  tyrant  Alexander. 
In  that  town  he  was  seised  with  a  severe  Hhiess,  so  that  he 
was  given  over  by  all  the  physicians^  when  he  beheld  in  a 
dream  a  young  man  of  extreme  beauty,  who  informed  him 
that  in  a  short  time  he  should  recover,  and  also  the  tyrant 
Alexander  would  die  in  a  few  days  5  and  that  Eudemus 
liimself  would,  after  five  years*  absence,  at  length  return 
home.  Aristotle  relates  that  the  first  two  predictitons  of  this 
dream  were  inlmediately  accomplished ;  for  Eudemus  speedily 
^recovered,  end  the  tyrant  pericAied  at  the  hands  of  his  wife^ 
brother ;  and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  when,  in 
consequence  of  that  dream,  there  was  a  hope  that  he  would 
return  into  Cyprus  fix)m  Sicily,  they  heard  that  he  had  been 
slain  in  a  battle  near  Syracuse ;  from  which  it  appeared  that 
his  dream  was  susceptible  of  being  interpreted  as  meaning, 
that  when  the  soul  of  Eudemus  had  quitted  his  body,  it 
would  then  appear  to  have  signified  the  return  home. 

To  th6  ptulosophers  we  may  add  th^  testimony  of  Sopho- 
cles, a  most  learned  man,  and  as  a  poet  quite  divine,  whd, 
.when  a  golden  goblet  of  great  weight  had  been  stolen  from 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  saw  in  a  dream  the  god  himself 
spearing  to  him,  and  declaring  who  was  the  robber.  Sopho- 
des  paid  no  attention  to  this  vision,  though  it  was  repeated 
more  than  once.  When  it  had  presented  itself  to  him 
several  times,  he  proceeded  up  to  .the  court  of  Areopagus, 
and  laid  the  matter  before  them.  On  this,  the  judges  issued 
an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  offender  nominated  by  Sophocles. 
On  the  application  of  the  torture  the  criminal  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  restored  the  goblet;  fix)m  which  event  this  temple 
of  Hercules  was  afterwards  called  the  temple  of  Hercules  the 
^Indicator. 

•         

XXVL  But  why  do  I  continue  to  cite  the  Greeks  ?  when, 
Bomehow  or  other,  I  feel  more  interest  in  the  examples  of  my 
lellow-oountrymen.  All  our  historians, — ^the  Fabii,  the  Gellii, 
and,  more  recently,  Coelius,  bear  witness  to  similar  facts.  In 
the. Latin  war,  when  they  first  celebrated  the  votive  games  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  the  city  was  suddenly  roused  to  arms, 
tad  the  games  being  thus  interrupted,  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  new  ones.  Before  their  commencement,  however, 
just  as  the  people  had  taken  their  places  in  the  cu'cus,  a  slave 
who  had  been,  beaten  with  rods  was  led  through  the  circus. 
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bearing  a  gibbet  After  this  event,  a  certain  Boman  mstf^ 
had  a  dream,  in  which  an  apparition  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  displeased  with  the  president  of  the  games,  and  the 
rustic  was  ordered  to  apprise  the  senate  of  that  &ct.  He, 
however,  did  not  dare  to  do  so;  on  which  the  apparition 
appeared  a  second  time,  and  warned  him  not  to  provoke  him 
to  exert  his  power.  Even  then  he  could  not  summon  courage 
to  obey,  and  presently  his  son  died.  After  this,  the  same 
admonition  was  repeated  in  his  dreams  for  the  third  time. 
Then  the  peasant  himself  became  extremely  ill,  and  related 
the  cause  of  his  trouble  to  his  friends,  by  whose  advice  he 
was  carried  on  a  litter  to  the  senate-house ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  related  his  dreams  to  the  senate,  he  recovered  his  health 
and  strength,  and  returned  home  on  foot  perfectly  cured. 
Thereupon,  the  truth  of  his  dreams  being  admitted  by  the 
senate,  it  is  related  that  these  games  were  repeated  a  second 
time. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  same  Coelius,  that 
Caius  Gracchus  informed  many  persons  that  during  the  time 
that  he  was  soliciting  the  quaBstorship,  his  brother  Tiberius 
Gracchus  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him,  that 
he  might  delay  as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  that  nevertheless 
he  was  fated  to  die  by  the  same  death  which  he  himself  had 
suffered.  Coelius  asserts  that  he  heard  this  fact,  and  related  it 
to  many  persons,  before  Caius  Gracchus  had  become  tribune 
of  the  people.  And  what  can  be  more  certain  than  sack  a 
dream  as  this  ? 

XXYII.  Who,  again,  can  despise  those  two  dreams,  whick 
are  so  frequently  dwelt  upon  by  the  Stoics? — one  concerning 
Simonides,  who,  having  found  the  dead  body  of  a  man  whe 
was  a  stranger  to  him  lying  in  the  road,  buried  it.  Having 
performed  this  office,  he  was  about  to  embark  in  a  ship,  when 
the  man  whom  he  had  buried  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
at  night,  and  warned  him  not  to  undertake  the  voyage,  for 
that  if  he  did  he  would  perish  by  shipwreck,  llierefore^ 
he  returned  home  again,  but  all  the  other  people  who  sailed 
in  that  vessel  were  lost. 

The  other  dream,  which  is  a  very  celebrated  one,  is  related 
in  the  following  manner : — Two  Arcadians,  who  were  inr 
timate  friends,  were  travelling  together,  and  arriving  at 
Megara,  one  of  them  took  up  his  quarters  at  an  inn,  the 
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other  at  a  friend's  house.  After  supper,  when  they  had  both 
gone  to  bed,  the  Arcadian,  who  was  staying  at  his  friend's 
house,  saw  an  apparition  of  his  fellow-traveller  at  the  inn, 
who  prayed  him  to  come  to  his  assistance  immediately,  as 
the  innkeeper  was  going  to  murder  him.  Alarmed  at  this 
intimation,  he  started  from  his  sleep ;  but  on  recollection, 
thinking  it  nothing  but  an  idle  drecMoa,  he  lay  down  again* 
Presently,, the  apparition  appeared  to  him  again  in  his  ^eep, 
and  entreated  him,  though  he  would  not  come  to  his  as- 
sistance while  yet  alive,  at  least  not  to  leave  his  death 
unavenged.  He  told  him  further,  that  the  innkeeper  had 
first  murdered  him,  and  then  cast  him  into  a  dungcart,  where 
be  lay  covered  with  filth;  and  begged  him  to  go  early  to  the 
gate  of  the  town,  before  any  cart  could  leave  the  town.  Much 
excited  by  this  second  vision,  he  went  early  next  morning  to 
the  gate  of  the  town,  and  met  with  the  driver  of  the  cart, 
and  asked  him  what  he  had  in  his  waggon.  The  driver,  upon 
this  question,  ran  away  in. a  fright.  The  dead  body  was 
then  discovered,  and  the  innkeeper,  the  evidence  being  clear 
against  him,  was  brought  to  punishment. 

XXYIII.  What  can  be  more  akin  to  divination  than  such 
a  dream  as  this  ? 

But  why  do  I  relate  any  more  ancient  instances  of  similar 
things,  when  such  dreams  have  occurred  to  ourselves?  fur 
I  have  often  told  you  mine,  and  I  have  as  often  heard  you 
talk  of  yours. 

When  I  was  proconsul  in  Asia,  it  appeared  to  me  as  I 
slept,  that  I  saw  you  riding  on  horseback  till  you  reached  the 
banks  of  a  great  river,  and  that  you  were  suddenly  thrown 
off  and  precipitated  into  the  waters,  and  so  disappeared.  At 
this  I  trembled  exceedingly,  being  overcome  with  fear  and 
apprehension.  But  suddeidy  you  reappeared  before  me  with 
a  joyful  countenance;  and,  with  the  same  horse,  ascended  the 
opposite  bank,  and  then  we  embraced  each  other.  It  is  easy 
to  conjecture  the  signification  of  such  a  dream  as  this ;  and 
hence  the  learned  interpreters  of  Asia  predicted  to  me  that 
those  events  would  take  place  which  afterwards  did  come 
to  pass. 

I  now  come  to  your  own  dream,  which  I  have  sometimes 
heard  from  yourself,  but  more  often  from  our  friend  Sallust. 
He  used  to  say,  that  in  that  flight  and  exile  of  yours,  which  was 
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490  glorious  fyr  you,  so  calamitous  for  our  country,  you  stayed 
Awhile  in  a  certain  yiUa  of  the  territory  of  Atina,  when, 
haying  sat  up  a  great  part  of  the  night,  you  fell  into  a  deep 
And  heavy  slumber  towards  the  morning.  And  £rom  this 
slumber  your  attendants  would  not  awabd  you,  as  you  had 
given  orders  that  you  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  though  your 
journey  was  sufficiently  urgent. 

When  at  length  you  awoke  about  the  second  hour  of  tibe 
^Jf  you  related  to  Sallust  the  fallowing  dream : — ^That  it 
liad  seemed  to  you  that,  as  you  were  wandering  sorrowfully 
through  some  solitary  district,  Caius  Marius  appeared  to  you 
with  his  fasces  covered  with  laurel,  and  that  he  asked  yoii 
why  you  were  afflicted.  And  when  you  informed  himjthat 
you  had  been  driven  from  your,  country  by  the  violenoe 
fOf  the  disaffected,  he  seised  your  right  hand,  and  urged  yoa 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  ordered  the  liotor  nearest  to  him  ti) 
lead  you  to  his  monument,  saying,  that  there  you  should 
.find  security.  Sallust  told  me,  that  upon  hearing  this  dream 
be  himself  exclaimed  at  onoe  thiat  your  return  would  bb 
speedy  and  glorious.;  and  that  you  also  appeared  to  be  de- 
lighted with  your  dream.  A  short  time  afterwards  I  was 
ii^ormed,  as  you  well  know,  that  it  was  in  the  monument  df 
'Marius  tiiat,  on  the  instance  of  that  excellent  and  fiunouB 
•consul  Lentulus,  that  most  honourable  decree  of  the  senatb 
was  passed  for  your  recal,  which  was  applauded  with  shouts 
of  incredible  exultation  in  a  very  full  assembly;  so  tha^ 
us  you  yourself  observed,  iio  dream  could  have  a  hi^er 
oharacter  of  divination  than  this  which  occurred  to  yoU  at 
Atina. 

XXIX. "But  you  will  say  that  there  are  likewise  many  islae 
idreams.  No  doubt  there  are  some  which  are  perhaps  obsoorfc 
to  us;  but, even  allow  that  there  are  some  which  are  actually 
&lse,  what  argument  is  that  against  those  which  are  true  f— of 
which,  indeed,  there  would  be  a  great  many  more  if  we  went 
to  bpd  in  perfect  health;  but  as  it  is,  from  our  being  oveiS 
charged  with  wine  and  luxuries,  all  our  perceptions  become 
troubled  and  confused.  Consider  what  Socrates,  in  the 
Kepublic  of  Plato,  says  on  this  subject. 

"  When,"  says  he,  ''that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  capable 
of  intelligence  and  reason  is  subdued  and  reduced  to  languor, 
4hen  that  part  in  which  there  is  a  spedes  of  ferocity  Snd 


unciviliaed  saTBgeness  being  Excited  by  immoderate  eating 
and  drinking,  exults  in  our  deep  and  'wantons  about  unre* 
strainedly ;  and  therefore  all  kinds  of  visions  present  themf 
selves  to  it,  such  as  are  destitute  of  all  sense  or  mMK>n,  in 
which  we  appear  to  be  giving  ourselves  up  to  incest  itnd  aU 
Idnds  of  bestiality,  or  to  be  committing  bloody  murders, 
and  massacres,  and  all  kinds  of  execrable  deeds,  with  a 
triumphant  defiance  of  all  prudence  and  decency.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  a  sober  and 
regular  life,  when  he  commits  himself  to  sleeps  then  that 
part  of  his  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  intellect .  juid  reason  is 
still  active  and  awake,  being  replenished  wii^  a  banquet  of 
Tirtuous  thoughts ;  and  that  portion  which  is  nourished  by 
pleasure,  is  neither  destroyed  by  exhaustion  nor  swollen  by 
•satiety,  either  of  which  is  accustomed  to  impair  the  vigour  of 
the  soul,  whether  nature  is  deficient  in  anything,  or  supers 
'abimdant  or  overstocked;  and  that  third  division  also,  iu 
which  the  vehemence  of  ang^  is  situated,  is  lulled  and 
"restrained;  so,  consequently,  it  happens,  that  owing  to  the 
due  regulation  of  the  two  more  violent  portions  of  the  soul, 
;tiie  third,  <»:  intellectual  part,  shines  forth  conspicuously, 
and  is  fresh,  and  active  for  the  admission  of  dreams;  and 
therefore  the  visions  of  sleep  which  preseht  themselves  befoze 
it  are  tranqiiil  and  true." 

. .  XXX.  Such  are  the  very  words  of  Plata  Shall  we,  then, 
.prefer  listening  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  on  this  point  ? 
.As  for  Cameades,  he  sometimes  says  one  thing  and  .sometii^es 
another,  from  his  mere  fondness  for  discussion.  And  ye^, 
-what  are  the  sentiments  which  he  utters  ?  At  all^vents,  ihey 
are  never  expressed  either  with  elegance  or  propriety. '  And 
'will  you  prefer  such  a  man  as  this  to  Plato, and  Socrates? 
men  who,  even  if  they  were  to  give  no  reason  for  their  tenets, 
idiould,  by  the  mere  authority  of  their  names,  outweigh  these 
minute  philosophers. 

Plato  then  asserts  that  we  should  bring  our  bodies,  into 
such  a  disposition  before  we  go  to  sleep  as  to  leave  nothing 
which  may  occ^ion  error  or  perturbation  in  our  dreams. 
'For  this  reason,  perhaps,  Pythagoras  laid  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  his  disciples  should  not  eat  beans,  because  this  food  is 
w&cy  flatulent,  and  contrary  to  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  a  truth-seeking  spirit  should  possess. 
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When,  therefore,  the  mind  is  thus  separated  from  the 
society  and  contagion  of  the  body,  it  recollects  things  past, 
examines  things  present,  and  anticipates  things  to  come.  For 
the  body  of  one  who  is  asleep  lies  like  that  of  one  who  is 
dead,  while  the  spirit  is  full  of  vitality  and  vigour.  And  it 
will  be  yet  more  so  after  death,  when  it  will  have  got  rid  of 
the  body  altogether;  and  therefore  we  [see  that  even  on  the 
approach  of  death  it  becomes  much  more  divine.  For  it 
often  happens  that  those  who  are  attacked  by  a  severe  and 
mortal  malady,  foresee  that  their  death  is  at  hand.  And  in 
this  state  they  often  behold  ghosts  and  phantoms  of  the 
dead.  Then  they  are  more  than  ever  anxious  about  their 
reputations;  and  they  who  have  lived  otherwise  than  as  they 
ought,  then  most  especially  repent  of  their  sins. 

And  that  the  dying  are  often]  possessed  of  the  gift  of  divi- 
nation, Posidonius  confirms  by  that  notorious  example  of 
a  certain  Rhodian  who,  being  on  his  death-bed,  named  six  of 
his  contemporaries,  saying  which  of  them  would  die  first, 
which  second,  which  next  to  him,  and  so  on. 

There  are,  he  imagines,  besides  this,  three  ways  in  which 
men  dream  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Gods :  one^ 
when  the  mind  intuitively  perceives  things  by  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  the  Gods;  the  second,  arising  from  the  &ct 
of  the  air  being  full  of  immortal  spirits^  in  whom  all  the 
signs  of  truth  are,  as  it  were,  stamped  and  visible ;  the  third, 
when  the  Gods  themselves  converse  with  sleepersi, — and  that^ 
as  I  have  said  before,  takes  place  more  especially  at  the 
approach  of  death,  enabling  the  minds  of  the  dying  to  anti- 
cipate future  events.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  prediction  of 
Calanus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  Another  is  that  of 
Hector,  in  Homer,  who,  when  dying  ^himself,  foretels  the 
approaching  death  of  Achilles. 

XXXI.  If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  divination,  Plautus 

would  not  have  been  so  much  applauded  for  the  f<^owiiig 

line: — 

My  mind  presaged  {prtjesagibcU'j,  when  I  fint  went  ont^ 
That  I  was  going  on  a  fruitlesa  journey : — 

for  the  verb  sagio  means,  to  feel  shrewdly.  Hence  old  women 
are  sometimes  called  sagce  (witches),  because  they  are  ambi- 
tious of  knowing  many  things ;  and  dogs  are  called  sagaciaut. 
Whoever,  therefore,  sagit  (knows)  before  the  event  has  oome 
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to  pass,  is  said  prcesagire  (to  have  the  power  of  knowing  the 

future  beforehand). 

-   There  exists,  therefore,  in  the  mind  a  presentiment,  which 

strikes  the  soul  from  without,  and  which  is  enclosed  in  the 

soul  by  divine  operation.     If  this  becomes  very  vivid,  it  is 

termed  frenzy,  as  happens  when  the  soul,  being  abstracted 

from  the  body,  is  stirred  up  by  a  divine  inspiration. 

What  sudden  transport  fires  my  virgin  soul ! 

My  mother,  oh,  my  mother !— -dearest  name 

Of  all  dear  names !    Bat  oh,  my  breast  is  full 

Of  divination  and  impending  fates. 

While  dread  Apollo  witit  his  mighty  impulse 

Urges  me  onward.    Sisters,  my  sweet  sisters  I 

I  grieve  to  anticipate  the  coming  fate 

Of  our  most  royal  parents.    Tou  are  all 

More  filial  and  more  dutiful  thim  I. 

I  only  am  enjoin'd  this  cruel  task. 

To  utter  imminent  ruin.    You  do  serve  them ; 

I  injure  them ;  and  your  obedience 

Shines  well,  set-off  by  my  disloyal  rage.^ 

0  what  a  tender,  moral,  and  delicate  poem !   though  the 

beauty  of  it  does  not  affect  the  question.     What  I  wish  to 

prove  is,  that  that  frenzy  often  predicts  what  is  true  and  reaL 

I  see  the  blazing  torch  of  Troy's  last  doom. 
Fire,  and  massacre,  and  death.    Arm,  citizens ! 
Bring  aid  and  quench  the  flames. 

In  the  following  lines,  it  is  not  so  much  Cassandra  who 
speaks,  as  the  Deity  enclosed  in  human  form  ; — 

Already  is  the  fleet  prepared  to  sail ; 
It  bears  destruction — rapidly  it  speeds : 
A  dreadful  army  traverses  the  shores, 
Destined  to  slaughter. 

1  seem  to  be   doing  nothing  but  quoting  tragedies  and 
&ble8. 

XXXII.  I  would  mention  a  story  I  have  heard  from  your- 
self and  that  not  an  imaginary,  but  a  real  circumstance,  and 
closely  related  to  our  present  discussion.  Caius  Coponius,  a 
skilful  general,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  character  for  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  the  Rhodians, 
with  the  appointment  of  praetor,  came  to  you  at  Dyrrha- 
chiom,  and  informed  you  that  a  certain  sailor  in  a  Bhodian 
galley  had  predicted  that,  in  less  than  a  month,  Greece  would 

^  This  is  a  quotation  from  Pacuvius*s  play  of  Hercules ;  the  speaker 
kCaanndnu 
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be  deluged  with  blood,  that  Dyirhaohium  would  be  pillaged, 
and  that  the  people  would  flee  and  take  to  their  ships ;  that, 
looking  back  in  their  flight,  they  would  see  a  terrible  con* 
flagration.  He  added,  moreoyer,  that  the  fleet  of  the  Rhodiana 
would  soon  return,  and  retire  to  Rhodes.  You.  told  me  that 
you  yourself  were  surprised  at  this  intelligence,  and  that 
Marcus  Yarro  and  Marcus  Cato,  both  men  of  great  learnings 
who  were  with  you,  were  exceedingly  alarmed.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Labienus,  having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  arrived  and  brought  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  the 
army :  and  the  rest  of  the  prediction  was  soon  accomplished; 
for  the  com  was  dragged  out  of  the  granaries,  and  strewed 
about  all  the  streets  and  alleys,  and  destroyed.  You  all 
embarked  on  board  the  ships  in  haste  and  alarm;  and  at 
night,  when  you  looked  back  towards  the  town,  you  beheld 
the  barges  on  fire,  which  were  burned  by  the  soldiers  because 
they  would  not  follow.  At  last  you  were  deserted  by  the 
fleet  of  the  Rhodians,  and  then  you  found  that  the  prophet 
had  been  a  true  one. 

I  have  explained  as  concisely  as  possible  the  forewamings 
of  dreams  and  frenzy,  with  which  I  said  that  art  had  nothii^ 
to  do ;  for  both  these  kinds  of  prediction  arise  frt)m  the  same 
cause,  which  our  friend  Cratippus  adopts  as  the  true  explana- 
tion— namely,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  partly  inspired  and 
agitated  from  without.  By  which  he  meant  to  say,  that  there 
is  in  the  exterior  world  a  sort  of  divine  soul,  whence  the 
human  soul  is  derived;  and  that  that  portion  of  the  human 
soul  which  is  the  fountain  of  sensation,  motion,  and  appetite, 
is  not  separate  from  the  action  of  the  body;  but  that  portion 
which  partakes  of  reason  and  intelligence  is  then  most  ener- 
getic, when  it  is  most  completely  abstracted  from  the  body. 

Therefore,  after  having  recounted  veritable  instances  of 
presentiments  and  dreams,  Cratippus  used  to  sum  up  his- 
conclusions  in  this  manner: — "If,"  he  would  say,  "the  exist- 
ence of  the  eyes  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  operation  of 
the  function  of  sight,  though  the  eyes  may  not  be  always 
exercising  that  function,  still  he  who  has  once  made  use  of 
his  eyes  so  as  to  see  correctly,  is  possessed  of  egrea  capable  of 
the  sensation  of  correct  sight :  just  so  if  the  function  and  gift 
of  divination  cannot  exist  without  the  exercise  of  divinati(»iy 
and  y^t  a  man  who  has  this  gift  may  sometimes  err  in  xtA 
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ezeroise,  and  not  foresee  osmc&j;  then  it  is  sufficient  ta 
prove  the  existence  of  divination,  that  some  event  should, 
have  been  once  so  correctly  divined  that  none  of  its  circum- 
stances appear  to  have  happened  fortuitouslj.  And  as  a 
multitude  of  such  events  have  occurred^  the  existence  of 
divination  ought  not  to  be  donbted. 

XXXIII.  But  as  to  those  divinations  which  are  explained 
by  conjecture,  or  by  the  observation  of  events;  these,  as  I 
have  said  before,  are  not  of  the  natural,  but  artificial  order;* 
in  which  artificial  class  are  the  haruspices,  and  augurs,  and 
interpreters.  These  are  discredited  by  the  Peripatetics,  and 
defended  by  the  Stoics.  Some  of  them  are  established  by 
certain  monuments  and  systems,  as  is  evident  from  the  ritual 
books  of  the  ancient  Etruscans  respecting  electrical  interpre- 
tation of  the  omens  conveyed  by  the  entrails  of  victims  andi' 
by  lightning,  and  by  our  own  books  on  the  discipHne  of  the 
augurs.  Other  divinations  are  explained  at  once  by  con- 
jectxure,  without  reference  to  any  written  authorities;  such  aa 
^e  prophecy  of  Calchas  in  Homer,  who,  by  a  certain  numr 
ber  of  flying  sparrowS)  predicted  the  nimiber  of  years  which* 
would  be  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Troy;  and  as  an  event 
which  we  read  recorded  in  the  history  of  Sylla,  which  hap- 
pened under  your  own  eyes.  For  when  Sylla  was  in  the 
territory  of  Nola,  and  was  sacrificing  in  front  of  his  tent,  a 
serpent  suddenly  glided  out  from  beneath  the  altar;  and 
vdien,  upon  this,  the  soothsayer  Posthumius  exhorted  him  to> 
give  orders  for  the  immediate  march  of  the  army,  Sylla 
obeyed  the  injunction,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Samnites, 
who  lay  before  Nola,  and  took  possession  of  their  richly-- 
provideid  camp. 

It  was  by  this  kind  of  conjectural  divination  that  the 
fortune  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  was  announced  a  little  before 
the  commencement  of  his  reign;  for  when  he  was  travelling 
through  the  territory  of  Leontini,  he  dismounted  and  drove 
his  horse  into  a  river;  but  the  horse  was  carried  away  by  the 
current,  and  Dionysius,  not  being  able  with  all  his  efibrts  to 
extricate  him,  departed,  as  Phihstus  reports^  lamenting  his 
loss.  Some  time  afterwards,  as  he  was  journeying  further 
down  the  river,  he  suddenly  heard  a  neighing,  and  to  his 
great  joy  found  his  horse  in  very  comfortable  condition,  with 
a  swarm  of  bees  hanging  on  Ms  mane.     And  this. prodigy ^ 
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intimated  the  event  which  took  place  a  few  days  after  this, 
when  Dionjsius  was  called  to  the  throne. 

XXXIV.  Need  I  say  more  )  How  many  intimations  were 
given  to  the  Lacedaemonians  a  short  time  before  the  disaster 
of  Leuctra,  when  arms  rattled  in  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  his  statue  streamed  with  profuse  sweat !  At  the  same 
time,  at  Thebes  (as  Callisthenes  relates),  the  folding-doors  in 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  were  closed  with  bara,  opened 
of  their  own  accord,  and  the  armour  which  was  suspended  on 
the  walls  was  found  fidlen  to  the  ground.  And  at  the  same 
period,  at  Lebadia,  where  divine  rites  were  being  performed 
in  honour  of  Trophonius,  all  the  cocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
began  to  crow  so  incessantly  as  never  to  leave,  off  at  all ;  and 
the  Boeotian  augurs  afi&rmed  that  this  was  a  sign  of  victory 
to  the  Thebans,  because  these  birds  crow  only  on  occasions  of 
victory,  and  maintain  silence  in  case  of  defeat. 

Many  other  signs,  at  this  time,  annoxmced  to  the  Spartans 
the  calamities  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra;  for,  at  Delphi,  on 
the  head  of  the  statue  of  Lysander,  who  was  the  most  &mous 
of  the  Lacedcomonions,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  garland  of' 
wild  prickly  herbs.  And  the  golden  stars  which  the  Laoedso* 
monians  ^ad  set  up  as  symbols  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  after  the  famous  naval  victory  of  Lysander, 
in  which  the  power  of  Athens  was  broken,  because  those 
divinities  were  reported  to  have  appeared  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  during  that  engagement,  fell  down,  and  were 
seen  no  more. 

And  the  greatest  of  all  the  prodigies  which  were  sent  as 
warnings  to  those  same  Lacedaemonians,  happened  when  they 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona  on  the  success 
of  the  combat;  and  when  the  ambassadors  had  cast  their 
questions  into  the  urn  from  which  the  responses  were  to  be 
drawn,  an  ape,  whom  the  king  of  Molossus  kept  as  a  pet,  dis- 
turbed and  confounded  all  the  lots,  and  everything  else  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  reply  in  due 
form.  Upon  which  the  priestess  who  presided  at  the  oracular 
rites,  declared  that  the  Lacedaemonians  must  rather  look  to 
their  safety  than  expect  a  victory. 

XXXV.  Must  I  say  more  1  In  the  second  Punic  war,  when 
FJaminius,  being  consul  for  the  second  time,  despised  the 
signs  of  future  events^  did  he  not  by  such  conduct  occasion 
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great  disasters  to  the  state  ?  For  when^  after  haying  reviewed 
the  troops,  he  was  moving  his  camp  towards  Arezzo,  and 
leading  his  legions  against  Hannibal,  his  horse  suddenly  fell 
with  him  before  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Stator^  without  any 
apparent  cause.  But  though  those  who  were  skilful  in  divina- 
tion declared  it  was  an  evident  sign  from  .the  Gods  that  he 
should  not  engage  in  battle,  he  paid  no  attention  to  it  After- 
wards, when  it  was  proposed  to  consult  the  auspices  by  the 
consecrated  chickens,  the  augur  indicated  the  propriety  of 
deferring  the  battle.  Flaminius  asked  him  what  was  to  be 
done  the  next  day,  if  the  chickens  still  refused  to  feed  9  He 
replied  that  in  that  case  he  must  still  rest  quiet.  "  Fine 
auspices,  indeed,"  replied  Flaminius,  "  if  we  may  only  fight 
when  the  chickens  are  hungry,  but  must  do  nothing  if  they 
are  full."  And  so  he  commanded  the  standards  to  be  moved 
forward,  and  the  army  to  follow  him ;  on  which  occasion,  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  first  battalion  could  not  extricate  his 
standard  from  the  ground  in  which  it  was  pitched,  and 
several  soldiers  who  endeavoured  to  assist  him  were  foiled  in 
the  attempt  Flaminius,  to  whom  they  related  this  incident, 
despised  the  warning,  as  was  usual  with  him;  and  in  the 
course  of  three  hours  from  that  time,  the  whole  of  his  army 
was  routed,  and  he  himself  slain. 

And  it  is  a  wonderful  story,  too,  that  is  told  by  Coplius,  as 
having  happened  at  this  very  time,  that  such  great  earth- 
quakes took  place  in  Idguria,  Gallia,  and  many  of  the  islands, 
and  throughout  all  Itdy,  that  many  cities  were  destroyed, 
and  the  earth  was  broken  into  chasms  in  many  places,  and 
rivers  rolled  backwards,  while  the  waters  of  the  sea  rushed 
into  their  channels. 

XXXVI.  Skilful  diviners  can  certainly  derive  correct  pre- 
sentiments from  slight  circumstances.  When  Midas,  who  be- 
came king  of  Phrygia,  was  yet  an  infant,  some  ants  crammed 
some  grains  of  wheat  into  his  mouth  while  he  was  sleep- 
ing. On  this  the  diviners  predicted  that  he  would  become 
exceedingly  rich,  as  indeed  afterwards  happened.  While 
Plato  was  an  infant  in  his  cradle,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on 
his  lips  during  his  slumbers;  and  the  diviners  answered  that 
he  would  become  extremely  eloquent ;  and  this  prediction 
of  his  future  eloquence  was  made  before  he  even  knew  how  to 
speak. 

DB  NAT.  ETC.  N 
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Why  should  I  speak  of  your  dear  and  deli^itful  friend, 
Boacius  1  Did  he  tell  lies  himself  or  did  the  whole  city  of 
Lanuvium  tell  lies  for  him  1  When  he  was  in  his  cradle  at 
Solonium,  where  he  was  being  brought  up,— (a  place  which 
belongs  to  the  Lanuvian  territory,) — ^the  story  goes,  that  one 
night,  there  being  a  light  in  the  room,  his  nurse  arose  and 
found  a  serpent  coiled  aroimd  him,  and  in  her  alarm  at  this 
sight  she  made  a  great  outcry.  The  father  of  Boscius  related 
the  circumstance  to  the  soothsayers,  and  they  answered  that 
the  child  would  become  preeminently  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious. This  adventure  was  afterwards  engraved  by  Praxiteles 
in  silver,  and  our  Mend  Archias  celebrated  it  in  verse. 

What,  then,  are  we  waiting  for  ?  Are  we  to  wait  till  the 
€k)ds  are  conversant  with  us  and  our  af&drs,  while  we  are  in 
the  forum,  and  on  our  journeys,  and  when  we  are  at  home  I 
yet  though  they  do  not  openly  discover  themselves  to  us,  they 
difiEuae  tiieir  divine  influence  £ir  and  wide — an  infiuence 
which  they  not  only  inclose  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  bat 
sometimes  extend  to  the  constitutions  of  men.  For  it  was  this 
divine  influence  of  the  earth  which  inspired  the  Pythia  at 
Delphi,  while  the  Sibyl  received  her  power  of  divination  from 
nature.  Why  should  we  wonder  at  this?  Do  we  not  see 
how  various  are  the  species  and  specific  properties  of  earths  ) 
—of  which  some  parts  are  injurious,  as  the  earth  of  Amp- 
sanctus  in  Hirpinum,  and  the  Plutonian  land  in  Asia :  and 
some  portions  of  the  soil  of  the  fields  are  pestilential,  others 
salubrious;  some  spots  produce  acute  capacities,  others  heavy 
characters.  All  which  things  depend  on  the  varieties  of 
atmosphere,  and  are  inequalities  of  the  exhalations  of  the 
diflFerent  soils. 

It  likewise  often  happens  that  minds  are  affected  more  or 

less  powerfully  by  certain  expressions  of  countenance,  and 

certain  tones  of  voice  and  modulations,— often  also  by  fits  of 

anxiety  and  terror — a  condition  indicated  in  these  lines  of  the 

poet: — 

Maddened  in  heart,  and  weeping  like  as  one 
By  the  mysterious  rites  of  JESicchus  wrought 
Into  wild  ecstasy,  she  wanders  lone 
Amid  the  tombs,  and  mourns  her  Teucer  lost. 

XXXYII.  And  this  state  of  excitement  also  proyes  thai 
there  is  a  divine  energy  in  human  souls.     And  so  Demooritm 
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asserta,  that  without  something  of  this  ecstasy  no  man  can 
become  a  great  poet;  and  Plato  utters  the  same  sentiment: 
and  he  may  call  this  poetic  inspiration  an  ecstasy  or  madness 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  eulogizes  it  as  eloquently 
as  he  does  in  his  Phsedon. 

What  is  your  art  of  oratory  in  pleading  eauses  1  What  iis 
your  action  ?  Can  it  be  forcible^  commanding,  and  copious, 
unless  your  mind  and  heart  are  in  some  degree  animated  by 
a  kind  of  inspiration  1  I  have  often  beheld  in  yourself  and, 
to  descend  to  a  less  dignified  example,  even  in  3rour  friend 
iEsop,  such  fire  and  splendour  of  expression  and  action,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  some  potent  inspiration  had  altogether  ab- 
stracted him  from  all  present  sensation  and  thought. 

Besides  this,  forms  often  come  across  us  which  have  no 
real  existence,  but  which  nevertheless  have  a  distinct  appear- 
ance. Such  an  apparition  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  Bren- 
nus,  and  to  his  GalUc  troops,  when  he  was  waging  an  impious 
war  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  For  on  that  occfr* 
sion  it  is  reported  that  the  Pythian  priestess  pronoimced 
these  words : — "  I  and  the  white  virgins  will  provide  for  the 
future."  In  accordance  with  which,  it  happened  that  the 
Gauls  fmcied  that  they  saw  white  virgins  bearing  arms 
against  them,  and  that  their  entire  army  was  overwhelmed  in 
the-finow. 

Aristotle  thinks  that  those  who  become  ecstatic  or  furious 
through  some  disease,  especially  melancholy  persons,  possess 
a  divine  gift  of  presentiment  in  their  minds. 

XXXVIII.  But  I  know  not  whether  it  is  right  to  attribute 
anything  of  this  kind  to  men  with  diseases  of  the  stomach,  or 
to  persons  in  a  frenzy,  for  true  divination  rather  appertains  to 
«  sound  mind  than  to  a  sick  body. 

The  Stoics  attempt  to  prove  the  reality  of  divination  in 
this  way: — If  there  are  Gods,  and  they  do  not  intimate 
future  events  to  men,  they  either  do  not  love  men,  or  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  future ;  or  else  they  conceive  that  know- 
ledge of  the  future  can  be  of  no  service  to  men;  or  they  con- 
ceive that  it  does  not  become  their  majesty  to  condescend  to 
intimate  beforehand  what  must  be  hereafter;  or  lastly,  we 
must  say  that  even  the  Gods  themselves  cannot  tell  how  to 
forewarn  us  of  them. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Gods  do  not  love  men,  for  they 

n2 
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are  essentiallj  benevolent  and  philanthropic ;  and  they  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  those  events  which  take  place  by  their  own 
direction  and  appointment.  Again,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us  to  be  apprised  of  what  is  about  to  happen, 
for  we  shall  become  more  cautious  if  we  do  know  such  things. 
Nor  do  they  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  give  such  inti- 
mations, for. nothing  is  more  excellent  than  beneficence.  And 
lastly,  the  Gods  cannot  be  ignorant  of  future  events.  There- 
fore there  are  no  Gods,  and  they  do  not  give  intimations  of  the 
future.  But  there  are  Grods :  so  therefore  they  do  give  such 
intimations ;  and  if  they  do  give  such  intimations,  they  must 
have  given  us  the  means  of  understanding  them,  or  else 
they  would  give  their  information  to  no  purpose.  And  if 
they  do  give  us  such  means,  divination  must  needs  exist; 
therefore  divination  does  exist. 

XXXIX.  Such  is  the  argument  in  favour  of  divination  by 
which  Chrysippus,  Diogenes,  and  Antipater  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  their  side  of  the  question.  Why,  then,  should 
any  doubt  be  entertained  that  the  arguments  that  I  have 
advanced  are  entirely  true?  If  both  reason  and  fact  are  on 
my  side, — if  whole  nations  and  peoples,  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
and  our  own  ancestors  also,  confirm  all  my  assertions, — if  also 
it  has  alwajTS  been  maintained  by  the  greatest  philosophers 
and  poets,  and  by  the  wisest  legislators  who  have  fi:amed 
constitutions  and  foimded  cities,  must  we  wait  till  the  very 
animals  give  their  verdict?  and  may  not  we  be  content  with 
the  unanimous  authority  of  all  mankind?  Nor  indeed  is  any 
other  argument  brought  forward  to  prove  that  all  these  kinds 
of  divination  which  I  uphold  have  no  existence,  than  that  it 
appears  difficult  to  explain  what  are  the  different  principles 
and  causes  of  each  kind  of  divination.  For  what  reason  can 
the  soothsayer  allege  why  an  injury  in  the  limgs  of  otherwise 
favourable  entrails  should  compel  us  to  alter  a  day  previously 
appointed,  and  defer  an  enterprise  ?  How  can  an  augur  ex- 
plain why  the  croak  of  a  raven  on  the  right  hand,  and  a  crow 
on  the  left,  should  be  reckoned  a  good  omen?  What  can  an 
astrologer  say  by  way  of  explaining  why  a  conjunction  of  the 
planet  Jupiter  or  Venus  with  the  moon  is  propitious  at  the 
birth  of  a  child,  and  why  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  or  Mars 
is  injurious?  or  why  God  should  warn  us  during  sleep,  and 
neglect  us  when  we  are  awake  ?  or  lastly,  what  is  the  reoBon 
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why  the  frantic  Cassandra  could  foresee  future  events,  while 
the  sage  Priam  remained  Ignorant  of  them? 

Do  you  ask  why  everything  takes  place  as  it  does?  Very 
right;  but  that  is  not  the  question  now;  what  we  are  trying 
to  find  out  is  whether  such  is  the  case  or  not.  As,  if  I  were 
to  assert  that  the  magnet  is  a  kind  of  stone  which  attracts 
and  draws  iron  to  itself  but  were  unable  to  give  the  reason 
why  that  is  the  case,  would  you  deny  the  &ct  altogether  I 
And  you  treat  the  subject  of  divination  in  the  same  way^ 
though  we  see  it,  and  hear  of  it,  and  read  of  it,  and  have 
received  it  as  a  tradition  from  our  ancestors.  Nor  did  the 
world  in  general  ever  doubt  of  it  before  the  introduction  of 
that  philosophy  which  has  recently  been  invented,  and  even 
since  the  appearance  of  philosophy,  no  philosopher  who  was  of 
any  authority  at  all  has  been  of  a  contrary  opinion.  I  have 
already  quoted  in  its  favour  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and 
Socrates.  There  is  no  exception  but  Xenophanes  among  the 
ancients.  I  have  likewise  added  the  old  Academicians,  the 
Peripatetics,  and  the  Stoics :  all  supported  divination ;  Epi- 
curus alone  was  of  the  opposite  opinion.  But  what  can  be 
more  shameless  than  such  a  man  as  he,  who  asserted  that  thera 
was  no  gratuitous  and  disinterested  virtue  in  the  world? 

XL.  But  what  man  is  there  who  is  not  moved  by  the  testi- 
mony and  declarations  of  antiquity?  Homer  writes  that  Cal- 
chas  was  a  most  excellent  augur,  and  that  he  conducted  the 
fleet  of  the  Greeks  to  Troy, — more,  I  imagine,  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  auspices  than  of  the  country.  Amphilochus  and 
Mopsus  were  kings  of  the  Argives,  and  also  augurs,  and  built 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  And  before  them 
lived  Amphiaraus  and  Tiresias,  men  of  no  lowly  rank  or  ob- 
scure fiime,  not  like  those  men  of  whom  Ennius  says — 

They  hire  out  their  prophecies  for  gold : 

no ;  they  were  renowned  and  first  rate  men,  who  predicted 
the  future  by  means  of  the  knowledge  which  they  derived 
from  birds  and  omens;  and  Homer,  speaking  of  the  latter 
even  in  the  infernal  regions,  says  that  he  alone  was  con- 
sistently wise,  while  others  were  wandering  about  like  shadows. 
As  to  Amphiaraus,  he  was  so  honoured  by  the  general  praise 
of  all  Greece,  that  he  was  accounted  a  god,  and  oracles  were 
established  at  the  spot  where  he  was  buried. 
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•  Why  need  I  speak  of  Priam  king  of  Asia?  had  not  he  two 
children  possessed  of  this  gift  of  divination,  namely  a  son 
named  Helenus^  and  a  daughter  named  Cassandra,  -who  both 
prophesied,  one  by  means  of  anspices,  the  other  through  an 
excited  state  of  mind  and  divine  inspiration?  of  which  de- 
scription likewise  were  two  brothers  of  the  noble  famfly  of 
the  Marcii,  who  are  recorded  as  having  lived  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors.  Does  not  Homer  inform  us,  too,  thatPolyidus 
the  Corinthian  predicted  the  various  fetes  of  many  persons, 
and  the  death  of  his  son  when  he  was  going  to  the  si^e*of 
Troy?  And  as  a  general  rule,  among  the  ancients,  those  who 
were  possessed  of  authority  usually  also  possessed  the  know- 
ledge of  auguries;  for,  as  they  thought  wisdom  a  r^al  attri- 
bute, so  also  did  they  esteem  divination.  And  of  this  our 
state  of  Rome  is  an  instance,  in  which  several  of  our  kings 
were  also  amgurs,  and  afterwards  even  private  persoDB,  endued 
with  the  same  sacerdotal  office,  ruled  the  commonwealth  by 
the  authority  of  religion. 

XLI.  And  this  kind  of  divination  has  not  been  neglectisd 
even  by  barbarous  nations ;  for  the  Druids  in  Gaul  are  diviners, 
among  whom  I  myself  have  been  acquainted  with  Divitiacus 
^duus,  your  own  friend  and  panegjrrist,  who  pretends  to  the 
science  of  nature  which  the  Greeks  call  physiology,  and  who 
asserts  that,  partly  by  auguries  and  partly  by  conjecture,  he 
foresees  futm-e  events.  Among  the  Persians  they  have  augurs 
and  diviners,  called  magi,  who  at  certain  seasons  all  assemble 
in  a  temple  for  mutual  conference  and  consultation ;  as  your 
college  also  used  once  to  do  on  the  nones  of  the  month.  And 
no  man  can  become  a  king  of  Persia  who  is  not  previously 
initiated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  magi. 

There  are  even  whole  families  and  nations  devoted  to  divina- 
tion. The  entire  city  of  Telmessus  in  Caria  is  such.  Likewise 
in  Elis,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  there  are  two  families,  called 
lamidsB  and  ClutidsB,  distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in 
divination.  And  in  Syria  the  Chaldeans  have  become  femooB 
for  their  astrological  predictions,  and  the  subtlety  of  their 
genius.  Etruria  is  especially  famous  for  possessing  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  omens  connected  with  thunderbolts 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  art  of  explaining  the  sigm- 
fication  of  prodigies  and  portents.  This  is  the  reason  why 
our  ancestors,  during  the  flourishing  days  of  the  empko^ 
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enacted  that  six  of  the  children  of  the  principal  senators 
should  he  sent,  one  to  each  of  the  Etrurian  tribes,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  divination  of  the  Etrurians,  in  order  that 
this  science  of  divination,  so  intimately  connected  with  reli- 
gion, might  not,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  its  professors,  be 
cultivated  for  merely  mercenary  motives,  and  Msified  by 
bribery. 

The  Phrygians,  the  Pisidians,  the  Cilicians,  and  Arabians 
are  accustomed  to  regulate  many  of  their  affidrs  by  the  omens 
which  they  derive  from  birds.  And  the  Umbnans-  do  the 
same,  according  to  report. 

XLII.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  different  characteristics 
of  divination  have  originated  in  the  nature  of  the  localities 
themselves  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  For  as  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  who  reside  in  vast  plains,  where 
no  mountains  obstruct  their  view  of  the  entire  hemisphere, 
have  applied  themselves  principally  to  that  kind  of  divination 
called  astrology,  the  Etrurians,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
they,  as  men  more  devoted  to  the  rites  of  religion,  were  used 
to  sacrifice  victims  with  more  zeal  and  frequency,  have  espe- 
cially applied  themselves  to  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of 
animals;  and  as,  from  the  character  of  their  climate  and  the 
denseness  of  their  atmosphere,  they  are  accustomed  to  witness 
many  meteorological  phenomena,  and  because  for  the  same 
reason  many  singular  prodigies  take  place  among  them,  arising 
alike  from  heaven  or  from  earth,  and  even  from  the  concep- 
tions or  ofifepring  of  men  or  cattie,  they  have  become  won- 
derfully BkUM  in  the  interpretation  of  such  curiosities,  the 
force  of  which,  as  you  often  say,  is  clearly  declared  by  the 
very  names  given  to  them  by  our  ancestors,  for  because  they 
point  out  {ostendwit),  portend,  show  {monstrant)^  and  predict, 
they  are  called  ostents,  portents,  monsters,  and  prodigies. 

Again,  the  Arabians,  the  Phrygians,  and  Cilicians,  because 
they  rear  large  herds  of  cattle,  and,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
traverse  the  plains  and  mountainous  districts,  have  on  that 
account  taken  especial  notice  of  the  songs  and  flight  of  birds. 
The  Pisidians,  and  in  our  country  the  XJmbrians,  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  same  art  for  tiie  same  reason.  The  whole 
nation  of  the  Oarians,  and  most  especially  the  Telmessicuos, 
who  reside  in  the  most  productive  and  fertile  plains,  in  which 
the  exuberance  of  nature  gives  birth  to  many  extraordinary 
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productions,  haye  been  very  careful  in  the  observation  of 
prodigies. 

XLIII.  But  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  &ct  that  in 
every  well  constituted  state  auspices^  and  other  kinds  of  divi- 
nation, have  been  much  esteemed  1  What  monarch  or  what 
people  has  ever  neglected  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  trans- 
actions of  peace,  and  still  more  especially  in  time  of  war, 
when  the  safety  or  wel&re  of  the  commonwealth  is  implicated 
in  a  greater  degree?  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  our  own 
coimtrymen, — ^who  have  never  undertaken  any  martial  enter- 
prise without  inspection  of  the  entrails,  and  who  never  con- 
duct the  a£&irs  of  the  city  without  consulting  the  auspices, — 
I  rather  allude  to  foreign  nations.  The  Athenians,  for  ex- 
ample, always  consulted  certain  divining  priests,  (whom  they 
called  fjLavT€i^,)  when  they  convoked  their  public  assemblies. 
The  Spartans  always  appointed  an  augur  as  the  assessor  of 
their  king,  and  also  they  ordained  that  an  augur  should  be 
present  at  the  council  of  their  Elders,  which  was  the  name 
they  gave  to  their  public  council;  and  in  every  important 
transaction  they  inyariably  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  or  that  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  or  that  of  Dodona. 
Lycurgus,  who  formed  the  Lacedaemonian  commonwdaltfa, 
desired  that  his  code  of  laws  should  receive  confirmation  £rom 
the  authority  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  and  when  Lysander  sou^t 
to  change  them,  the  same  authority  forbade  his  innovations. 
Moreover,  the  Spartan  magistrates,  not  content  with  a  careful 
superintendence  of  the  state  af&irs,  went  occasionally  to  spend 
a  night  in  the  temple  of  Pasiphae,  which  is  in  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city,  for  the  sake  of  dreaming 
there,  because  they  considered  the  oracles  received  in  sleep  to 
be  true.         / 

But  I  return  to  the  divination  of  the  Bomans.  How  often 
has  our  senate  enjoined  the  decemvirs  to  consult  the  books  of 
the  Sibyls !  For  instance,  when  two  suns  had  been  seen,  or 
when  three  moons  had  appeared,  and  when  flames  of  fire  were 
noticed  in  the  sky;  or  on  that  other  occasion,  when  the  sun 
was  beheld  in  the  night,  when  noises  were  heard  in  the  tikj, 
and  the  heaven  itself  seemed  to  burst  open,  and  strange 
globes  were  remarked  in  it.  Again,  informati(Hi  was  laid 
before  the  senate,  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Privemum 
had  been  swallowed  up,  and  that  the  land  had  sunk  down  to 
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an  incredible  depth,  and  that  Apulia  had  been  convulsed  by 
terrific  earthquakes;  ^rhich  portentous  events  announced  to 
the  Eomans  terrible  .wars  and  disastrous  seditions.  On  all 
these  occasions  the  diviners  and  their  auspices  were  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  prophetic  verses  of  the  Sibyl. 

Again,  when  the  statue  oi  Apollo  at  Cuma  was  covered 
with  a  miraculous  sweat,  and  ihat  of  Victory  was  foimd  in 
the  same  condition  at  C^pua,  and  when  the  hermaphrodite 
was  bom, — ^were  not  these  things  significant  of  horrible  dis- 
asters? Or  again,  when  the  Tiber  was  discoloured  with  blood, 
or  when,  as  has  often  happened,  showers  of  stones,  or  sometimes 
of  blood,  or  of  mud,  or  of  milk,  have  Mien, — ^when  the  thunder- 
bolt fell  on  the  Centam:  of  the  Capitol,  and  struck  the  gates 
of  Mount  Aventine,  and  slew  some  of  the  inhabitants;  or 
again,  when  it  struck  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at 
Tusculum,  and  the  temple  of  Piety  at  Rome,— did  not  the 
soothsayers  in  reply  announce  the  events  which  subsequently 
took  place,  and  were  not  similar  predictions  found  in  the 
Sibylline  volumes? 

XLI Y.  How  often  has  the  senate  commanded  the  decemvirs 
to  consult  the  Sibylline  books!  In  what  important  affiu«i 
and  how  often  has  it  not  been  guided  wholly  by  the  answers  of 
the  soothsayers !  In  the  Marsic  war,  not  long  ago,  the  temple 
of  Juno  the  Protectress  was  restored  by  the  senate,  which- 
was  excited  to  this  holy  act  by  a  drejEun  of  Cascilia,  the 
daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus.  But  after  Sisenna,  who  men- 
tions this  dream,  had  related  the  wonderful  correspondence 
of  the  event  with  the  prediction,  he  nevertheless  (being  influ- 
enced, I  suppose,  by  some  Epicurean)  proceeded  to  argue  that 
dreams  diould  never  be  trusted :  however,  he  states  nothing 
against  the  credit  of  the  prodigies  which  took  place,  and 
which  he  reports,  at  the  b^inniug  of  the  Marsic  war,  when 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  seen  to  sweat,  and  blood  flowed 
in  the  streams,  and  the  heavens  opened,  and  voices  were  heard 
from  secret  places,  which  foretold  the  dangers  of  the  combat; 
and  at  Lanuvium  the  sacred  bucklers  were  found  to  have 
been  gnawed  by  mice,  which  appeared  to  the  augurs  the  worst 
presage  of  all. 

Shall  I  add  further  what  we  read  recorded  in  our  annals, 
that  in  the  war  against  the  Yeientes,  when  the  Alban  lake 
had  risen  enormously,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  nobles 
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came  over  to  ns  and  said,  that  it  "was  predicted  in  the  sacred 
books  concerning  the  destinies  of  the  Yeientes,  which  they 
had  in  their  own  possession^  that  their  city  could  never  be 
captured  while  the  lake  remained  full;  and  that  i^  when  the 
lake  was  opened,  its  waters  were  allowed  to  run  into  the  sea^ 
the  ftomans  would  suffer  loss, — ^i^  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
so  drawn  off  that  they  did  not  reach  the  sea,  then  we  should 
have  good  success?  And  from  this  drcumstanoe  arose  the 
series  of  immense  labours,  subsequently  undertaken  by  our 
ancestors  in  conducting  away  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake. 
But  when  the  Yeientes,  being  weary  of  war,  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Boman  senate,  one  of  them  exclaimed  that  that  de- 
serter had  not  ventured  to  tell  them  all  he  knew,  for  that  in 
those  same  sacred  books  it  was  predicted  that  Borne  should 
soon  be  ravaged  by  the  Gauls, — an  event  which  happened  six 
years  after  the  city  of  Veii  surrendered. 

XLY.  The  cry  of  the  &uns,  too,  has  often  been  heard  in 
battle;  and  prophetic  voices  «have  often  sounded,  from  secret 
places  in  periods  of  trouble ;  of  which,  among  others^  we 
have  two  notable  examples, — ^for  shortly  before  the  capture 
of  Bome  a  voice  was  heard  which  proceeded  from  the  grove 
of  Vesta,  which  skirts  the  new  road  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
Hill,  exhorting  the  citizens  to  repair  the  walls  and  gates,  for 
that  if  they  were  not  taken  care  of  the  city  would  be  taken. 
The  injunction  was  neglected  till  it  was  too  late,  and  it  after- 
wards was  awfiilly  coi^rmed  by  the  &ct.  After  the  disaster 
had  occurred,  our  citizens  erected  an  altar  to  Aius  the  Speaker, 
which  we  may  still  see  carefully  fenced  roimd,  oppositB  the 
spot  where  the  warning  was  uttered.  Many  authors  have 
reported  that  once,  after  a  great  earthquake  had  happened, 
they  heard  a  voice  from  the  temple  of  Juno,  commandmg 
that  expiation  should  be  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  pr^nant 
sow,  and  hence  it  was  afterwards  called  the  temple  of  Jimo 
the  Admonitress.  Shall  we  then  despise  these  oracular  intir 
mations,  which  the  Gods  themselves  vouchsafed  us,  and  which 
our  ancestors  have  confirmed  by  their  testimony? 

The  Pythagoreans  had  not  only  high  reverence  for  the 
voice  of  the  Gods,  but  they  likewise  respected  the  waminga 
of  men  {hyminum),  which  they  call  <mma.  And  our  ancestors 
were  persuaded  that  much  virtue  resides  in  certain  words^ 
and  therefore  prefaced  their  various  enterprises  with  certaia 
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anspicious  phrases,  such  as,  "  May  good  and  prosperous  and 
happy  fortune  attend."  They  commenced  all  fiie  public  cere- 
monies of  religion  'with  these  woordsj — "  Keep  silence ; "  and 
when  they  announced  any  holidays,  they  comimanded  that  all 
lawsuits  and  quarrels  should  be  suspended.  Likewise,  when 
the  chief  who  forms  a  colony  makes  a  lustzation  and  r0yiew 
of  it,  or  when  a  geneitl  musters  an  army,  or  a  censor  the 
people,  they  always  choose  those  who  have  lucky  names  to 
prepare  the  sacrifices.  The  consuls  in  their  military  enrol- 
ments likewise  take  care  that  the  first  soldier  enrolled  sHaU 
be  one  with  a  fortunate  name;  and  you  know  that  you  yotir- 
gelf  were  very  attentive  to  these  ceremonial  observances  when 
you  were  consul  and  imperator.  Our  ancestors  have  likewise 
enjoined  that  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  had  the  precedence 
should  be  regarded  as  the  presage  of  a  legitimate  assembly  of 
the  Comitia. 

XLVI.  And  of  presages  of  this  kind  I  can  relate  to  you 
several  celebrated  examples.  Under  the  second  consulship  of 
Lucius  Paulus,  when  the  charge  of  making  war  against  the 
king  Perses,  had  been  allotted  to  him,  it  happened  that  on 
the  evening  of  that  very  same  day,  when  he  rettmied  home 
and  kissed  his  little  daughter  Tertia,'  he  noticed  that  she  was 
very  sorrowful.  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  Tertia,"  said  he, 
<*  why  are  you  so  sad  1 "  "  My  father,"  replied  she,  "  Perses  has 
perished."  Upon  which  he  caught  her  in  his  tirms,  and 
caressing  her,  exclaimed, "  I  embrace  the  omen,  my  daughter." 
Bat  the  real  truth  was,  that  her  dog,  who  happened  to  be 
called  Perses,  had  died. 

I  have  heard  Lucius  Flaccus,  a  priest  of  Mars,  say,  that 
C$ecilia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus,  intending  to  make  a  matri- 
monial engagement  for  her  sister's  daughter,  went  to  a  certain 
temple,  in  order  to  procure  an  omen,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom.  Here  the  maiden  stood^  and  Csecilia  sat  for  a  long 
time  without  hearing  any  sound,  till  the  girl,  who  grew  tired 
of  standing,  begged  her  aunt  to  allow  her  to  occupy  her  seat 
for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  rest  herself.  Csecilia  replied, 
"  Yes,  my  child,  I  willingly  resign  my  seat  to  you."  And  this 
reply  of  hers  was  an  omen,  confirmed  by  the  event,  for  Csecilia 
died  soon  after,  and  her  niece  married  her  aunt's  husband. 
I  know  that  men  may  despise  such  stories,  or  even  laugh 
at  them,  but  such  conduct  amounts  to  a  disbelief  in  the 
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existenoe  of  the  Gods  themaelyes,  and  to  a  contempt  of  their 
revealed  wilL 

XLVII.  Why  need  I  speak  of  the  augurs  1 — that  part  of  the 
question  concerns  you.  The  defence  of  the  auguries,  I  say, 
belongs  peculiarly  to  you.  When  you  were  a  consul,  Publius 
Clau£us,  who  was  one  of  the  augurs,  announced  to  you,  when 
the  augury  of  the  Goddess  Salus  was  doubted,  that  a  disas- 
trous domestic  and  civil  war  would  take  place,  which  happened 
a  few  months  afterwards,  but  was  suppressed  by  your  exer- 
tions in  still  fewer  days.  And  I  highly  approve  of  this 
augur,  who  alone  for  a  long  period  remained  constant  to  the 
study  of  divination,  without  making  a  parade  of  his  auguries, 
while  his  colleagues  and  yours  persisted  in  laughing  at  him, 
sometimes  terming  him  an  augur  of  Pisidia  or  Sora  by  way 
of  ridicule. 

Those  who  assert  that  neither  auguries  nor  auspices  can 
give  us  any  insight  into  or  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  say 
that  they  are  mere  superstitious  practices,  wisely  invented  to 
impose  on  the  ignorant ;  which,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case :  for  our  pastoral  ancestors  under  Romulus  were  not,  nor 
indeed  was  Eomulus  himself,  so  crafty  and  cunning  as  to  in- 
vent religious  impositions  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  mul* 
titude.  But  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  auspices  renders  many  who  are  indifferent  to  them 
eloquent  in  their  disparagement,  for  they  would  rather  deny 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  auspices  than  take  the  pains 
of  studying  what  there  really  is.  What  can  be  more  divine 
than  that  prediction,  which  you  cite  in  your  poem  of  Marius^ 
that  I  may  quote  your  own  authority  in  favour  of  my 
argument? — 

Jove's  eagle,  wounded  by  a  serpent's  bite, 

In  his  strong  talons  caught  the  writhing  snake, 

And  with  his  goring  beak  tortured  his  foe 

And  slaked  his  vengeance  in  his  blood.    At  last 

He  let  the  venomous  reptile  from  on  high 

Fall  in  the  whelming  flood,  then  wing'd  his  flight 

To  the  far  east.    Marius  beheld,  and  mark'd 

The  augury  divine,  and  inly  smiled 

To  view  the  presage  of  his  coming  fame ; 

Meanwhile  the  thunder  sounded  on  the  left, 

And  thus  confirm'd  the  omen. 

XLYIII.  Moreover,  the  augurial  system  of  Romulus  was 
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a  pastoral  rather  than  a  civio  institution.  Nor  was  it  framed 
to  suit  the  opinions  of  the  ignorant,  but  derived  from  men  of 
approved  skill,  and  so  handed  down  to  posterity  by  tradition. 
Therefore  Romulus  was  himself  an  augur  as  well  as  his  brother 
Remus^  if  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  Ennius, — 

Both  wish'd  to  reign,  and  both  agreed  to  abide  V  **■  * 

The  fair  decision  of  the  anguiy 

Here  Bemns  sat  alone,  and  watch'd  for  signs 

Of  fav'ring  omen,  while  fair  Bomulus 

On  the  Aventine  summit  raised  his  eyes 

To  see  what  lofty  flying  birds  should  pass. 

A  goodly  contest  which  should  rule,  and  which 

With  his  own  name  should  stamp  the  future  city. 

Kow  like  spectators  in  the  circus,  till 

The  consul's  signal  looses  from  the  goal 

The  eager  chariots,  so  the  obedient  crowd 

Awaited  the  strife's  victor  and  their  king. 

The  gulden  sun  departed  into  night, 

And  the  pale  moon  shone  with  reflected  ray, 

When  on  the  left  a  joyful  bird  appeared, 

And  golden  Sol  brought  back  the  radiant  day. 

Twelve  holy  forms  of  Jove-directed  birds 

Wing*d  their  propitious  flight.    Great  Romulus 

The  omen  hail'd,  for  now  to  him  was  given 

The  power  to  found  and  name  th'  eternal  city. 

XLIX.  Now,  however,  let  us  i-etum  to  the  original  point 
from  which  we  have  been  digressing.  Though  I  cannot  give 
you  a  reason  for  all  these  separate  facts,  and  can  only  distinctly 
assert  that  those  things  which  I  have  spoken  of  did  really 
happen,  yet  have  I  not  sufl&ciently  answered  Epicurus  and 
Cameades  by  proving  the  facts  themselves  1*  Why  may  I  not 
admit,  that  though  it  may  be  easy  to  find  principles  on  which 
to  explain  artificial  presages,  the  subject  of  divine  intimations 
is  more  obscure?  for  the  presages  which  we  deduce  from  an 
examination  of  a  victim's  entrail^  from  thunder  and  lightning, 
from  prodigies,  and  from  the  stars,  are  founded  on  the  accurate 
observation  of  many  centuries.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  a  long 
course  of  careful  observation,  thus  carefully  conducted  for 
a  series  of  ages,  usually  brings  with  it  an  incredible  accuracy  of 
knowledge;  and  this  c£m  exist  even  without  the  inspiration  of 
the  Gods,  when  it  has  been  once  ascertained  by  constant  obser- 
vation what  follows  after  each  omen,  and  what  is  indicated  by 
each  prodigy. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  is  natural,  as  I  have  said 
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before^  and  may  by  physical  subtlety  of  reasonipg  appear 
referable  to  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  from  which,  as  the  wisest 
men  acknowledge,  we  derive  and  enjoy  the  energies  of  our 
souls;  and  as  eyerything  is  filled  and  pervaded  by  a  divine 
intelligence  and  eternal  sense,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
soul  of  raan  must  be  influenced  by  its  kindred  with  the  soul 
of  the  Deity.  But  when  we  are  not  asleep,  our  Acuities 
are  employed  on  the  necessary  affidrs  of  life,  and  so  are 
hindered  from  communication  with  the  Deity  by  the  bondage 
of  the  body. 

There  are,  however,  a  small  number  of  persons,  who,  as  it 
were,  detach  their  souls  from  the  body,  and  addict  themselves, 
with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  diligence,  to  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  Gods.  The  presentiments  of  men  like  these  are 
derived  not  from  divine  inspiration,  but  from  human  reason; 
for  from  a  contemplation  of  nature,  they  anticipate  things  to 
come, — as  deluges  of  water,  and  the  fiiture  deflagration,  at 
some  time  or  other,  of  heaven  and  earth. 

There  are  others  who,  being  concerned  in  the  government 
of  states,  as  we  have  heard  of  the  Athenian  Solon,  foresee  the 
rise  of  new  tyrannies.  Such  we  usually  term  prudent  men; 
like  Thales  the  Milesian,  who,  wishing  to  convict  his  slanderers, 
and  to  show  that  even  a  philosopher  could  make  money,  if 
he  should  be  so  inclined,  bought  up  all  the  olive-trees  in 
Miletus  before  they  were  in  flower ;  for  he  had  probably,  by 
some  knowledge  of  his  own,  calculated  that  there  would  be 
a  heavy  crop  of  olives.  And  Thales  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fii'st  man  by  whom  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  ever  predicted, 
which  happened  under  the  reign  of  Astyages. 

L.  Physicians,  pilots,  and  husbandmen  have  likewise  pre- 
sentiments of  many  events :  but  I  do  not  choose  to  call  this 
divination ;  as  neither  do  I  call  that  warning  which  was  given 
by  the  natural  philosopher  Anaximander  to  the  La^dsd- 
monians,  when  he  forewarned  them  to  quit  their  city  and  their 
homes,  and  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  arms  on  the  'phm, 
because  he  foresaw  the  approach  of  a  great  earthquake,  whidi 
took  place  that  very  night,  and  demolished  the  whole  town; 
and  even  the  lower  part  of  Mount  Taygetus  was  torn  away 
from  the  rest,  like  the  stem  of  a  ship  might  be.  In  the  Bame 
way,  it  is  not  so  much  as  a  diviner,  as  a  natural  philosopher 
that  we  should  esteem  Pherecydes,  the  master  of  Pythagoras 
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who,  when  he  beheld  the  water  exhausted  in  a  nmnmg  spring 
predicted  that  an  earthquake  was  nigh  at  hand. 

The  mind  of  man,  however,  never  exerts  the  power  of 
natural  divination,  imless  when  it  is  so  free  and  disengaged  as 
to  be  wholly  disentangled  from  the  body,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  prophets  and  keepers. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  Dicsearchus  and  our  friend 
Cratippus  approve  of  these  two  sorts  of  divination,  as  long  as 
it  is  imderstood  that,  inasmuch  as  they  proceed  from  nature, 
though  they  may  be  the  highest,  they  are  not  the  only  kind. 
But  if  they  deny  that  there  is  any  force  in  observation,  then 
by  such  diniial  they  exclude  many  things  which  are  connected 
with  the  common  experience  and  institutions  of  mankind. 
However,  since  they  grant  us  some,  and  those  not  insignifi- 
cant  things,  namely,  prophecies  and  dreams,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  i^ould  consider  these  as  very  formidable  antagonists, 
especially  when  there  are  some  who  deny  the  existence  of 
divination  altogether. 

Those,  therefore,  whose  minds,  as  it  were,  despising  their 
bodiea;^  fly  forth,  and  wander  frWy  through  the  tmiverse, 
being  inspired  and  influenced  by  a  certain  divine  ardour, 
doubtless  perceive  those  things  which  those  who  prophecy 
predict.  And  spirits  like  these  are  excited  by  many  influ- 
ences that  have  no  connexion  with  the  body,  as  those  which 
are.  excited  by  certain  intonations  of  voice,  and  by  Phrygian 
melodies,  or  by  the  silence  of  groves  and  forests,  or  the  murmur 
of  torrents,  or  the  roar  of  the  sea.  Such  are  the  minds  which 
are  susceptible  of  ecstasies^  and  which  long  beforehand  foresee 
the  events  of  futurity;  to  which  the  following  hnes  refer: — 

Ah,  see  you  not  the  yengeance  apt  to  come, 
Because  a  mortal  has  presumed  to  judge 
Between  three  rival  goddesses  1 — ^he  's  doom'd 
To  fall  a  yictlm  to  the  Spartan  dame^ 
More  dreadful  than  all  furies. 

Many  things  have  in  the  same  way  been  predicted  by  pro- 
phets, and  not  only  in  ordinary  language,  but  also 

In  verses  which  the  fauns  of  olden  times 
And  white-hair'd  prophets  chanted. 

It  was  thus  that  the  diviners,  Marcius  and  Publicius,  are  said 

to  have  sung  their  predictions.     The  mysterious  responses  of 

Apollo  were  of  the  same  nature.     I  believe  also  that  thei^ 

were  certain  exhalations  of  certain  earths,  by  which  gifted 
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minds  were  inspired  to  utter  oracles.     These,  then,  are  the 
views  which  we  must  entertain  of  prophets. 

LI.  Divinations  by  dreams  are  of  a  similar  order,  because 
presentiments  which  happen  to  diviners  when  awake,  happen 
to  ourselves  during  sleep.  For  in  sleep  the  soul  is  vigorous, 
and  free  from  the  senses,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  cares  of 
the  body,  which  lies  prostrate  and  deathlike ;  and,  since  the 
soul  has  lived  from  all  eternity,  and  is  engaged  with  spirits 
innumerable,  it  therefore  beholds  all  things  in  the  imiverse,  if 
it  only  preserves  a  watchfrd  attitude,  unencumbered  by  excess 
of  food  or  drinking,  so  that  the  mind  is  awake  during  the 
slumber  of  the  body, — this  is  the  divination  of  dreamers. 

Here,  then,  comes  in  an  important,  and  &r  from  natural, 
but  a  very  artificial  interpretation  of  dreams  by  Antiphon : 
and  he  interprets  oracles  and  prophecies  in  the  same  way; 
for  there  are  explainers  of  these  things  just  as  grammarians 
are  expounders  of  poets.  For,  as  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for 
nature  to  have  produced  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  if  she 
had  not  taught  us  the  means  of  extracting  them  frt>m  her 
bosom  for  our  use  and  benefit;  and  as  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  for  her  to  have  bestowed  seeds  and  fruits  upon  men,  if 
she  had  not  taught  them  to  distinguish  and  cultivate  them, 
— ^for  what  use  would  any  matensds  whatsoever  be  to  us,  if 
we  had  no  means  of  working  them  upl — ^thus  with  every 
useful  thing  which  the  Gods  have  bestowed  on  us,  they  have 
vouchsafed  us  the  sagacity  by  which  its  utility  may  be  appre- 
ciated ;  and  so,  because  in  dreams,  oracles,  and  prophecies 
there  are  many  things  necessarily  obscure  and  ambiguous, 
some  have  received  the  gift  of  interpretation  of  them. 

But  by  what  means  prophets  and  sleepers  behold  those 
things,  which  do  not  at  the  time  exist  in  sensible  reality,  is 
a  great  question.  But  when  we  have  once  cleared  up  those 
points  which  ought  to  be  investigated  first,  then  the  other 
subjects  of  our  examination  will  be  easier.  For  the  discussion 
about  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  which  you  have  so  clearly  ex- 
plained in  your  second  book  on  that  subject,  embraces  the 
whole  question;  for  if  we  grant  that  there  are  Gods,  and  that 
their  providence  governs  the  universe,  and  that  they  consuk 
for  the  best  management  of  all  human  afi&iirs,  and  that  not 
only  in  general,  but  in  particular, — if  we  grant  this,  whidi 
indeed  appears  to  me  to  be  undeniable,  then  we  must  hold  it 
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as  a  necessary  consequence  that  these  Crods  have  bestowed  on 
men  the  signs  and  indications  of  futurity. 

The  mode,  however,  by  which  the  Gods  endue  us  with  the 
gift  and  power  of  divination  requires  some  notice. 

LII.  The  Stoics  will  not  allow  that  the  Deity  can  be  in- 
terested in  each  cleft  in  entrails,  or  in  the  chirping  of  birds. 
They  affirm  that  such  interference  is  altogether  indecorous — 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  Goda;,  and  an  incredible  im- 
possibility. They  maintain  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  it  has  been  ordained  that  certain  signs  must  needs 
precede  certain  events,  some  of  which  are  drawn  from  tho 
entrails  of  animals,  some  from  the  note  and  flight  of  birds, 
some  from  the  sight  of  lightning,  some  from  prodigies,  some 
from  stars,  some  from  visions  of  dreamers,  and  some  from 
exclamations  of  men  in  frenzy :  and  those  who  have  a  clear 
perception  of  these  things  are  not  often  deceived.  Bad  con- 
jectures and  incorrect  interpretations  are  &Ise,  not  because 
of  any  imposture  in  the  signs  themselves,  but  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  their  expounders. 

It  being,  therefore,  granted  and  conceded  that  there  exists 
a  certain  divine  energy,  by  which  human  life  is  supported 
and  surrounded,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  how  all  tlmt  hap- 
pens to  men  may  happen  by  the  direction  of  heaven;  for 
this  divine  and  sentient  energy,  which  expands  throughout 
the  imiverse,  may  select  a  victim  for  sacrifice,  and  may,  by 
exterior  agency,  effect  any  change  in  the  condition  of  its 
entrails  at  the  period  of  its  immolation :  so  that  any  given 
characteristic  may  be  found  excessive  or  defective  in  the 
animal's  body.  For  by  very  trifling  exertions  nature  can  alter, 
or  new-model,  or  diminish  many  things.  And  the  prodigies 
which  happened  a  little  before  Ceesar's  death  are  of  great 
weight  in  preventing  us  from  doubting  this, — ^when  on  that 
very  day  on  which  he  first  sat  on  the  golden  throne  and  went 
fortii  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  when  he  was  sacrificing,  no  heart 
was  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  fat  ox.  Do  you  then 
suppose  that  any  warm-blooded  animal,  unless  by  divine 
interference,  can  live  an  instant  without  a  heart  ?  He  was 
kimself  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the  phenomenon;  on 
which  Spurinna  observed  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  he 
would  lose  both  sense  and  life,  since  both  of  these  proceed 
from  the  heart.    Tho  next  day  the  liver  of  the  victim  waa 
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found  de&otiye  in  the  upper  extremity.  Doubtless  the  im-» 
mortal  Gods  vouchsafed  Oeesar  these  signs  to  apprize  him  of 
his  approaching  death,  though  not  to  enable  him  to  guard 
against  it. 

When,  therefore,  we  cannot  discover  in  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  those  organs  without  which  the  animal  cannot  live,  we 
must  necessarily  suppose  that  they  have  been  annihilated  by 
a  superintendi^  P^yidence  at  the  very  insbmt  that  thi 
sacrifice  is  offered. 

LIII.  And  the  same  divine  influence  may  likewise  be  the 
cause  why  birds  fly  in  difierent  directions  on  difierent  oocar 
sions,  why  they  hide  themselves  sometimes  in  one  place  and 
sometimes  in  another,  and  why  they  sing  on  the  right  hand  or 
on  the  left.  For  if  every  animal  according  to  its  own  will  can 
direct  the  motions  of  its  body,  so  as  to  stoop,  to  look  on  one 
side,  or  to  look  up,  and  can  bend,  twist,  contract,  or  extend  its 
limbs  as  it  pleases,  and  does  those  things  almost  before  think- 
ing of  doing  them,  how  much  more  easy  is  it  for  a  God  to  do 
so,  whose  deity  governs  and  regulates  aU  thing& 

It  is  the  Deity,  too,  which  presents  various  signs  to  us^ 
many  of  which  history  has  recorded  for  us ;  as  for  instancy 
we  find  it  stated  that  if  the  moon  was  eclipsed  a  little  before 
sunrise  in  the  sign  of  Leo,  it  was  a  sign  that  Darius  should 
be  slain  and  the  Persians  be  defeated  by  Alexander  and  the 
Macedonians.  And  if  a  girl  was  bom  with  two  heads,  it  was 
a  sign  that  there  was  to  be  a  sedition  among  the  people  and 
con^uption  and  adultery  at  home.  If  a  woman  should  dream 
that  she  was  delivered  of  a  lion,  the  country  in  which  such 
an  occurrence  took  place  would  soon  be  subjected  to  foreign 
domination.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  son  of  Crossus  spoke,  though  the  gift 
of  speech  was  by  nature  denied  him;  which  prodigy  was 
an  indication  that  his  father's  kingdom  and  &mily  would 
be  iitterly  destroyed.  And  all  our  histories  relate  that 
the  bead  of  Servius  TuUius  while  sleeping  appeared  to  be 
on  fire,  which  was  a  sign  of  the  extraordinary  events  whidi 
followed. 

As,  therefore,  a  man  who  falls  asleep  while  his  mind  is  fiill 
of  pure  meditations,  and  all  circumstances  around  lum 
adapted  to  tranquillity,  will  experience  in  his  dreams  .true 
and  certain  presentiments;  so  alfio  the  chaste  and  part 
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mind  of  a  waking  man  is  better  suited  to  the  obsen^ation  of 
the  course  of  the  stars^  or  the  flight  of  birds^  and  the  intimar 
tions  of  the  truth  to  be  colleeted  from  entrails. 

LIV.  And  connected  with  this  principle  is  the  tradition 
which  we  baye  received  concerning  Socrates,  which  is  often 
affirmed  by  himself  in  the  books  of  his  disciples — ^that  he 
possessed  a  certain  divinity,  which  he  called  a  demon,  and  to 
which  he  was  always  obedient, — a  genius  which  never  com*, 
polled  him  to  action,  but  often  deterred  him  from  it.  The 
same  Socrates  (and  where  ean  we  find  a  better  authority  1) 
being  consulted  by  Xenophon,  whether  he  should  follow 
Cyrus  to  the  wars,  gave  him  his  counsel,  and  then  added 
these  words, — *^  The  advice  I  give  you  is  merely  human :  in 
such  obscure  and  uncertain  cases,  it  is  best  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  to  whom  the  Athenians  have  always  pub* 
licly  appealed  in  questions  of  importance." 

It  is  Hkewise  written  of  Socmtes,  that  having  once  seen 
his  Mend  Onto  with  his  eye  bandaged,  and  having  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  with  it,  he  received  for  answer,  that  as 
he  was  walking  in  the  fields,  a  la*anch  of  a  tree  he  had 
attempted  to  bend  sprang  back,  and  hit  him  in  the  eye. 
Upon  tiiis,  Socrates  replied,  "  This  is  the  consequence  of  your 
not  having  obeyed  me  when  I  recalled  you,  following  the 
dhrine  presentiment,  according  to  my  custom." 

Another  remarkable  story  is  told  of  Socrates.  After  the 
battle  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  at  Delium,  under 
the  command  of  Laches,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with  that 
unfortunate  general.  At  length  reaching  a  spot  where  three 
ways  met,  he  refused  to  pursue  the  same  track  as  the  rest. 
When  they  inquired  the  cause  of  his  behaviour,  he  said  that 
he  was  restrained  by  a  Grod.  The  others,  who  left  Socrates, 
fell  in  with  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

Antipater  has  collected  many  other  instances  of  the  admi- 
rable divination  of  Socrates,  which  I  omit,  for  they  are  quite 
familiar  to  you,  and  I  need  not  further  enumerate  them.  I 
cannot,  howeyer,  avoid  mentioning  one  fiict  in  the  history  of 
this  philosopher,  which  strikes  me  as  magnificent,  and  almoin 
divine ; — namely,  that  when  he  had  been  condemned  by  the 
smtence  of  impious  men,  he  said,  he  was  prepared  to  die 
with'  the  most  perfect  equanimity ;  because  the  God  within 
bim  bad  not  sufGsred  him  to  be  afflicted  with  any  idea  of 
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impending  eyil,  either  when  he  left  his  home,  or  when  he 
appeared  before  the  court. 

LV.  I  think,  therefore,  that  true  divination  exists,  although 
those  men  are  often  deceived  who  appear  to  proceed  on  con- 
jecture, or  on  artificial  rules.  For  men  are  £allible  in  all 
arts,  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  are  infallible  here.  It  may 
happen  that  some  sign,  which  has  an  ambiguous  signification, 
is  received  in  a  certain  one.  It  may  happen  that  some  par- 
ticular has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inquirer,  or  is  purposely 
concealed  by  him,  because  opposed  to  his  interest 

I  should,  however,  consider  my  plea  for  divination  Bufl&- 
ciently  established,  if  only  a  few  well-authenticated  cases  of 
presentiment  and  prophecies  could  be  discovered^  whereas, 
in  truth,  there  are  many.  I  will  even  declare  without  hesi- 
tation, that  a  single  instance  of  presage  and  prediction,  all 
the  points  of  which  are  borne  out  by  subsequent,  events — 
and  that  definitely  and  regularly,  not  casually  and  fortuitously 
— ^would  suffice  to  compel  an  admission  of  the  reality  of  divi- 
nation from  all  reasonable  minds. 

It  appears  to  me,  moreover,  that  we  should  refer  all  the 
virtue  and  power  of  divination  to  the  Divinity,  as  Posi- 
donius  has  done,  as  before  observed;  in  the  next  place  to 
Fate,  and  afterwards  to  the  nature  of  things.  For  reason 
compels  us  to  admit  that  by  Fate  all  things  take  place.  By 
Fate  I  mean  that  which  the  Greeks  call  dfrnpiihrriy  that  is,  a 
certain  order  and  series  of  causes — ^for  cause  linked  to  cause 
produces  all  things :  and  in  this  connexion  of  cause  consists 
the  constant  truth  which  flows  through  all  eternity.  From 
whence  it  follows  that  nothing  happens  which  is  not  pre* 
destined  to  happen ;  and  in  the  same  way  nothing  is  predes- 
tined to  happen,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  contain  the 
efficient  causes  of  its  happening. 

From  which  it  must  be  understood  that  fate  is  not  a  mere 
superstitious  imagination,  but  is  what  is  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  natural  philosophy,  the  eternal  cause  of  things; 
the  cause  why  past  things  have  happened,  why  present  things 
do  happen,  and  why  future  things  will  happen.  And  thus 
we  are  taught  by  exact  observation,  what  consequences  are 
usually  produced,  by  what  causes,  though  not  invariablj^. 
And  thus  the  causes  of  future  events  may  truly  be  discemsd 
by  those  who  behold  them  in  states  of  ecstasy  or  quiet 
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LVI.  Since^  then,  all  things  happen  by  a  certain  &te^  (as 
will  be  shown  in  another  place^)  if  any  man  could  exist  who 
could  comprehend  this  succession  of  causes  in  his  intellectual 
view,  such  a  man  would  be  infallible.  For  being  in  possession 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  all  events,  he  would  neces- 
sarily foresee  how  and  wl^en  all  events  would  take  place. 

But  as  no  being  except  the  Deity  alone  can  do  this,  man 
can  attain  no  more  than  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  futurity, 
by  observing  the  events  which  are  the  usual  consequences  of 
certain  signs.  For  those  events  that  are  to  happen  in  future 
do  not  start  into  existence  on  a  sudden.  But  the  regular 
course  of  time  resembles  the  untwisting  of  a  cable,  producing 
nothing  absolutely  new,  but  all  things  in  a  grand  concatena- 
tion or  series  of  repetitions. 

And  this  has  been  observed  by  those  who  possess  the  gift 
of  natural  divination,  and  by  those  who  study  the  regular 
successions  of  certain  things.  For  though  they  do  not 
always  apprehend  the  causes,  yet  they  clearly  discern  the 
signs  and  marks  of  the  causes.  And  by  diUgently  investi- 
gating and  committing  to  memory  all  such  signs,  and  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors  concerning  them,  they  produce 
an  elaborate  system  of  that  divination  which  is  termed 
technical  respecting  the  entrails  of  victims,  thimder  and 
lightning,  prodigies,  and  celestial  phenomena. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  be  astonished  that  those  who 
addict  themselves  to  divination  foresee  many  events  which 
have  no  place  of  existence.  For  all  things  do  even  now  exist, 
though  they  are  removed  in  point  of  time.  And  as  the 
vital  embryo  of  all  vegetation  exists  in  seeds,  from  which  they 
afterwards  germinate,  so  are  all  things  even  now  hidden  in 
their  causes,  and  perceived  as  hereafter  to  happen  by  the 
mind  when  it  is  l^rown  into  an  ecstasy,  or  relaxed  in  sleep, 
and  cool  reason  and  calculation  is  often  granted  a  presenti- 
ment of  them.  And  as  the  astrologers  who  watch  the 
risings,  settings,  and  various  courses  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
other  stars,  can  predict  long  before  all  their  revolutions  and 
phenomena ;  so  those  who  have  noted  the  series  and  conse- 
quence of  events,  with  constant  and  indefatigable  atten- 
tion, during  a  very  long  period,  do  generally,  or  (if  that  is  too 
difficult)  at  least  occasionally,  foresee  with  certainty  the 
things  that  are  to  come  to  pass. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  derived  from  the  nature 
of  fate,  by  which  the  reality  of  divination  may  be  proved. 

LVII.  Another  powerful  plea  in  favour  of  divination,  may 
be  drawn  from  Nature  herself,  which  teaches  us  how  great  is 
the  energy  of  the  mind  when  abstracted  from  the  bodily 
senses,  as  it  is  most  especially  in  ecstasy  and  sleep.  For  even 
as  the  Gods  know  what  passes  in  our  minds  without  the  aid 
of  eyes,  ears  or  tongues,  (on  which  divine  omniscience  is 
founded  the  feeling  of  men,  that  when  they  wish  in  silence 
for,  or  offer  up  a  prayer  for  anything,  the  Gods  hear  them,) 
so  when  the  soul  of  man  is  disengaged  from  corporeal  impe- 
diments, and  set  at  freedom,  either  from  being  relaxed  in 
sleep,  or  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement,  it  beholds  those 
wonders  which,  when  entangled  beneath  the  veil  of  the  flesh, 
it  is  unable  to  see. 

It'  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  connect  this  principle  of 
nature  with  that  kind  of  divination  which  we  have  stated  to 
result  from  study  and  art.  Posidonius,  however,  thinks  that 
there  are  in  nature  certain  signs  and  symbols  of  future 
events.  We  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gea, 
according  to  the  report  of  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  are  accus- 
tomed carefully  to  observe  the  circumstances  attending  the 
rising  of  the  Dog  Star,  in  order  to  know  the  character  cl  the 
ensuing  season,  and  how  far  it  will  prove  salubrious  or 
pestilential.  For  if  the  star  rose  with  an  obscure  and  dim 
uppearance,  it  proved  that  the  atmosphere  was  gross  and 
foggy,  and  its  respiration  would  be  heavy  and  unwhole- 
some. But  if  it  appeared  bright  and  lucid,  then  that 
was  a  sign  that  the  air  was  light  and  pure,  and  therefore 
healthful. 

Democritus  believed  that  the  ancients  had  wisely  enjoined 
the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  animals  which  bad  been 
sacrificed,  because  by  their  condition  and  colour  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  salubrity  or  pestilential  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  sometimes  even  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fertility 
or  sterility  of  the  earth.  And  if  careful  observation  and 
practice  recognise  these  rules  as  proceeding  from  nature,  thai 
every  day  might  bring  us  many  examples  which  might 
deserve  notice  and  remark;  so  that  the  natural  philosojito 
whom  Pacuvius  introduces  in  his  Ghryses,  seems  to  me  Terf 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  things,  when  he  says,— 
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All  those  who  uoderstand  the  speech  of  hirds 
And  hearts  of  victims  hetter  than  their  own. 
May  be  just  listened  to,  but  not  obey*d. 

Why  should  he  make  such  a  remark  here,  when  a  little 
after  he  speaks  thus  plainly  in  a  contrary  sense  1 — 

Whatever  God  may  he,  'tis  he  who  forms, 
Preserves  and  nurtures  all.    Unto  himself 
He  back  absorbs  all  beings, — evermore 
The  universal  Sire,— at  once  the  source 
And  end  of  nature. 

Why,  then,  since  the  universe  is  the  sole  and  common 
home  of  all  creatures,  and  since  the  minds  of  men  always 
have  existed,  and  will  exist,  why,  I  say,  should  they  not  be 
able  to  perceive  the  consequences,  and  what  is  the  result 
indicated  by  each  sign,  and  what  events  each  sign  foreshows? 

These  are  the  arguments  which  I  had  to.  bring  forward  on 
the  subject  of  divination.  For  the  rest,  I  in  nowise  believe 
in  those  who  predict  by  lots,  or  those  who  tell' fortunes  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  nor  those  necromancers  who  evoke  the  manes, 
whom  your  friend  Appius  consulted. 

Of  little  service  are  the  Morsian  prophet, 

The  Haruspi  of  the  village,  the  astrologer 

Of  the  throng*d  circus,  or  the  priest  of  Isis^ 

Or  the  impostnrous  interpreter 

Of  dreams.    All  these  are  bat  folae  coiyaroiBy 

Who  have  no  skill  to  read  futurity. 

They  are  but  hypocrites,  urged  on  by  hunger; 

Ignorant  of  themselves,  they  would  teach  others, 

To  whom  they  promise  boundless  wealth,  and  b^ 

A  penny  in  return,  paid  in  advance. 

Sncb  is  the  style  in  which  -Ennius  speaks  of  those  pre- 
tenders of  divination;  and  a  few  verses  before,  he  has 
affirmed  that  though  the  Gods  exist,  they  take  no  care  of  the 
human  race.  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  approve  oi 
divination,  because  I  believe  that  the  Gods  do  watch  over 
men,  and  admonish  them,  and  presignify  many  things  to  them, 
all  levity,  vanity,  and  malice  being  excluded. 

And  when  Quintus  had  said  this,  You  are,  indeed,  said  1, 
admirably  prepared. 

[The  rest  of  ihis  Booh  is  lost,] 
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BOOK    II. 


T.  When  I  have  been  considering,  as  I  frequently  have, 
"with  deep  and  prolonged  cogitation,  by  what  means  I  might 
serve  as  many  persons  as  possible,  so  as  never  to  cease  from 
doing  service  to  my  country,  no  better  method  has  occurred 
to  me  than  that  of  instructing  my  fellow-citizens  in  the 
noblest  arts.  And  this  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  already 
in  some  degree  eflFected  in  the  numerous  works  which  I  have 
written.  In  the  treatise  which  I  have  entitled  "  Hortensius," 
I  have  earnestly  recommended  them  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  in  the  four  books  of  Academic  Questions,  I  have 
laid  open  that  species  of  philosophy  which  I  think  the  least 
arrogant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  consistent  and 
elegant. 

Again,  as  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  chief  good  and  evil  which  we  should  seek  or  shun,  I 
have  thoroughly  discussed  these  topics  in  five  books,  in  order 
to  explain  the  different  arguments  and  objections  of  the 
various  schools  in  relation  thereto.^  In  five  other  books  of 
Tusculan  Questions,  I  have  explained  what  most  conduces 
to  render  life  happy.  In  the  first,  I  treat  of  the  contempt  of 
death;  in  the  second,  of  the  endurance  of  pain  and  sorrow; 
in  the  third,  of  mitigating  melancholy;  in  the  fourth,  of* 
the  other  perturbations  of  the  mind;  and  in  the  fifth,  I 
elaborate  that  most  glorious  of  all  philosophic  doctrines — 
the  all-sufficiency  of  virtue ;  and  prove  that  virtue  can 
secure  our  perpetual  bliss  without  foreign  appliances  and 
assistances. 

When  these  works  were  completed,  I  wrote  three  books  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  I  have  discussed  all  the  different 
bearings  and  topics  of  that  subject,  and  now  I  proceed  in 
the  composition  of  a  treatise  on  Divination,  in  order  to  give 

^  He  is  here  referring  to  the  treatise  De  Finibus. 
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that  subject  the  amplest  development.  And  if^  when  this  ia 
finished^  I  add  another  on  Fate,  I  shall  have  abimdantlj 
examined  the  whole  of  that  question. 

To  this  catalogue  of  my  writings,  I  must  likewise  add  my 
six  books  on  the  Eepublic^  which  I  composed  when  I  waa 
directing  the  government  of  the  State.  A  grand  subject^ 
indeed,  and  pecuharly  connected  with  philosophy,  and  one 
which  has  been  richly  elaborated  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Peripatetics. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  my  Essay  on  Consolation, 
which  afforded  me  myself  no  inconsiderable  comfort,  and 
will,  I  trust,  be  of  some  benefit  to  others.  Besides  this,  \ 
lately  wrote  a  work  on  Old  Age,  which  I  addressed  to  Atticus; 
and  since  it  is  owing  to  philosophy  that  our  friend  Cato  ia 
the  good  and  brave  man  that  he  is,  he  is  well  entitled  to  an 
honourable  place  in  the  list  of  my  writings. 

Moreover,  as  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  two  authors  emi- 
nently distinguished  both  for  the  penetration  and  fertility  of 
their  genius,  have  united  with  their  philosophy  precepts  like- 
wise for  eloquence,  so  I  think  that  I  too  may.class  among  my 
philosophical  writings  my  treatise  on  the  Oratorical  Art.  So 
there  are  three  books  on  Oratory,  a  fourth  Essay  entitled 
Brutus,  and  a  fifth  named  the  Orator. 

II.  Such  are  the  works  I  have  already  written,  and  I  am 
girding  myself  up  to  what  remains,  with  the  desire  (if  I  am 
not  hindered  "by  weightier  business)  of  leaving  no  philosophical 
topic  otherwise  than  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  the 
Latin  language.  For  what  greater  or  better  service  can  we 
render  to  our  coimtry,  than  by  thus  educating  and  instructing 
the  rising  generation,  especially  in  times  like  these,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  morality,  when  society  has  fallen  into 
such  disorders  as  to  require  every  one  to  use  his  best  exertions 
to  check  and  restrain  it  1 

Not  that  I  expect  to  succeed  (for  that,  indeed,  cannot  be 
even  hoped)  in  winning  all  the  young  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. I  shall  be  glad  to  gain  even  a  few,  the  fruits  of  whose 
industry  may  have  an  extended  effect  on  the  republic. 

Indeed,  I  already  begin  to  gather  some  fruit  of  my  labour, 
from  those  of  more  advanced  years,  who  are  pleased  with  my 
various  books.  By  their  eagerness  for  reading  what  I  write, 
my  ambition  for  writing  is  from  day  to  day  more  veher 
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mently  etcited.  And  indeed  such  indiyidoals  are  far  more 
numerous  than  I  could  have  imagined.  A  magnificent  thing 
it  will  be,  and  glorious  indeed  for  the  Romans,  when  they 
shall  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Greeks  for 
philosophical  literature.  And  this  desideratum  I  shall  cer- 
tainly effect  for  them,  if  I  do  but  succeed  in  accomplishing 
my  design. 

To  the  undertaking  of  explaining  philosophy  I  was  origi- 
nally prompted  by  disastrous  circumstances  of  the  state* 
For  during  the  civil  wars  I  could  not  defend  the  common- 
wealth by  professional  exertions;  while  at  the  same  time  I 
could  not  remain  inactive.  And  yet  I  could  not  find  anything 
worthy  of  myself  for  me  to  undertake.  My  fellow-citizens, 
therefore,  will  pardon  me,  or  rather  will  thank  me;  because 
when  Rome  had  become  the  property  of  one  man,  I  neither 
concealed  myself,  nor  deserted  them,  nor  yielded  to  grief,  nor 
conducted  myself  like  a  politician  indignant  at  either  an 
individual  or  the  times, — ^nor  played  the  part  oif  a  flatterer 
of,  or  courtier  to,  the  power  of  another,  so  as  to  be  ashamed 
of  myself.  For  from  Plato  and  philosophy  I  had  learnt  this 
lesson,  that  certain  revolutions  are  natural  to  all  republican 
which  alternately  come  under  the  power  of  monarchs,  and 
democmcies,  and  aristocracies. 

And  when  this  fate  had  befallen  our  own  Commonwealth, 
then,  being  deprived  of  my  customary  employments,  I  applied 
myself  anew  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  doing  so  both  to 
alleviate  my  own  sorrow  for  the  calamities  of  the  state,  and 
also  in  the  hope  of  serving  my  fellow-countrymen  by  my 
writings.  And  thus  in  my  books  I  continued  to  plead  and  to 
harangue,  and  took  the  same  care  to  advance  the  interests  of 
philosophy  as  I  had  before  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Republic.  Now,  however,  since  I  am  again  enge^ed  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  I  must  devote  my  attention  to  the 
state,  or  I  should  rather  say,  all  my  labours  and  cares  must 
be  occupied  about  that ;  and  I  shall  only  be  able  to  give  to 
philosophy  whatever  little  leisure  I  can  steal  from  publie 
business  and  public  employments.  Of  these  matters,  howerrer, 
I  shall  find  a  better  occasion  to  speak;  let  me  now  return  to 
the  subject  of  divination.  For  when  my  brother  Qointus  had 
concluded  his  arguments  on  the  subject  of  divination,  ood- 
tained  in  the  preceding  book,  and  we  had  walked  «Duwigh  to 
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satisfy  us,  we  sat  down  in  inj  library,  which,  as  I  bdPoie 
noticed,  is  in  my  Lyceum. 

III.  Then  I  said, — Quintus,  you  have  defended  the  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,  respecting  divination,  with  great  accuracy,  and  on 
the  strictest  Stoical  principles.  And  what  particularly  pleased 
me  was,  that  you  supported  your  cause  chiefly  by  authorities, 
and  those,  too,  of  great  force  and  dignity,  borrowed  from  our 
own  countrymen.  It  is  now  my  part  to  notice  what  you 
have  advanced.  But  I  shall  do  so  without  offering  anything 
absolutely  on  one  side  or  the  other,  examining  all  your  argu- 
ments, often  expressing  doubts  and  distrusting  myself.  For 
if  I  assumed  anything  I  could  say  on  this  subject  as  certain^ 
I  should  play  the  part  of  a  diviner  even  while  denying 
divination. 

I  am,  no  doubt,  greatly  influenced  by  that  preliminary 
question  which  Cameades  used  to  raise, — namely^  What  is  the 
subject  matter  of  divination  ?  Is  it  things  perceived  by  the 
senses,  or  not  ?  Such  things  we  see,  or  hear,  or  taste,  or  smell, 
or  touch.  Is  there,  then,  among  such,  anything  which  we 
perceive  more  by  some  foreseeing  power,  or  agitation  of  the 
mind,  than  through  nature  herself?  Or  could  a  diviner,  if  he 
were  blind  as  Tiresias,  somehow  or  other  distinguish  between 
white  and  black  ?  or  if  he  were  deaf,  could  he  distinguish 
between  the  articulations  and  modulations  of  voices  ^  Divi- 
nation, therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  those  objects  whieh 
come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  senses. 

Nor  is  it  of  much  use,  even  in  matters  of  art  and  science. 
In  medicine  for  instance,  if  a  person  is  sick  we  do  not  call  in 
the  diviner  or  the  conjuror,  but  the  physician;  and  in  music, 
if  we  wish  to  learn  the  flute  or  the  harp,  we  do  not  take 
lessons  from  the  sootl^ayer,  but  from  the  musician. 

It  is  the  same  in  literature,  and  in- all  those  sciences  which 
axe  matters  of  education  and  discipline.  Do  you  think  that 
those  who  addict  themselves  to  the  art  of  divination  can 
thereby  inform  us  whether  the  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth 
or  of  the  same  size  as  it  appears,  or  whether  the  moon  shines 
by  her  own  light  or  by  a  radiance  borrowed  from  the  sun,  or 
what  are  the  laws  of  motion  obeyed  by  these  orbs,  or  by 
those  other  five  stars  which  are  termed  the  planets  ? 

None  of  those  who  pass  for  diviners  pretend  to  be  able  to 
instruct  mankind  in  these  matters,  nor  can  they  prove  the 
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truth  or  falsehood  of  the  problems  of  geometry.     Such  mat- 
tei's  belong  to  the  mathematician,  not  to  conjurors. 

IV.  And  in  those  questions  which  are  agitated  in  moral 
philosophy,  is  there  any  one  with  respect  to  which  any 
diviner  ever  gives  an  answer,  or  is  ever  consulted  as  to  what 
is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ?  For  such  topics  properly  belong 
to  philosophers.  As  to  duties,  who  ever  consulted  a  diviner 
how  to  regulate  his  behaviour  to  his  parents,  his  brethren,  or 
•his  friends  1  or  in  what  light  he  should  regard  wealth,  and 
honour,  and  authority  1  These  things  are  referred  to  sages^ 
not  diviners. 

Again,  as  to  the  subjects  which  belong  to  dialecticians,  or 
natural  philosophers.  What  diviner  can  tell  whether  there  is 
•one  world  or  more  than  one?  what  are  the  principles  of  things 
from  which  all  things  derive  their  being?  That  is  the  science 
of  the  natural  philosopher.  Or  who  asks  a  diviner  how  to 
solve  the  difficulty  of  a  fallacy,  or  disentangle  the  perplexity 
of  a  sorites,  which  we  may  render  by  the  Latin  word  acervcUem 
(an  accumulation),  though  it  is  unnecessary ;  for  just  as  the 
word  philosophy,  and  many  other  Grecian  terms,  have  become 
naturalized  in  our  language^  so  this  word  sorites  is  already 
sufficiently  fiimiliar  among  us.  These  subjects  belong  to  the 
logician,  not  to  the  diviner. 

Again,  if  the  question  be,  which  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, what  are  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
such  and  such  laws  and  moral  regulations,  should  we  dream 
of  advising  with  a  soothsayer  from  Etruria,  or  with  princes 
and  chosen  men  experienced  in  political  matters  ? 

Now,  if  divination  regards  neither  those  things  which  are 
perceived  by  the  senses,  nor  those  which  are  taught  by  art, 
nor  those  which  are  discussed  by  philosophy,  nor  those 
which  affect  the  politics  of  the  state,  I  scarcely  understand 
what  can  be  its  object.  It  must  either  bear  upon  all  topics^ 
or  else  some  particular  one  must  be  allotted  to  it  in  which  it 
may  be  exercised.  Now  common  sense  certifies  us  that  it 
does  not  bear  on  all  topics,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
what  particular  topic,  or  subject  matter,  it  can  embrace.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  divination  does  not  exist. 

V.  There  is  a  common  Greek  proverb  to  this  effect  :— 

The  wisest  prophet 's  he  wh6  guesses  best. 
Will,  then,  a  soothsayer  conjecture  what  sort  of  weather  is 
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coming  better  than  a  pilot  1  or  will  he  divine  the  character  of 
an  illness  more  acutely  than  a  doctor  ?  or  the  proper  way  to 
cany  on  a  war  better  than  a  general  ? 

But  I  observe,  0  Quintus,  that  you  have  prudently  dis- 
tinguished the  topics  of  divination  from  those  matters  which 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  art  and  skill,  and  from  those  which 
are  perceived  by  the  observation  of  the  senses,  or  by  any 
system.  You  bave  defined  it  thus  : — Divination  is  the  pre* 
sentiment  and  power  of  foretelling  or  predicting  those  thmgs 
which  are  fortuitous.  But,  in  the  firist  place,  you  are  only 
arguing  in  a  circle.  For  does  not  a  pilot,  or  a  physician,  or 
a  general  foresee  the  probabilities  of  things  fortuitous  as  weU 
as  your  diviner  ?  Can,  then,  any  augur  whatsoever,  or  sooth- 
sayer, or  diviner,  conjecture  better  whether  a  patient  will 
escape  from  sickness,  or  a  ship  from  peril,  or  the  army  from 
the  manosuvres  of  the  enemy,  than  a  physician,  or  pUot,  or 
general? 

But  you  said  that  these  matters  did  not  belong  to  the 
diviner;  but  that  men  could  foresee  impending  winds  or 
showers  by  certain  signs;  and  to  confirm  this  argument,  you 
have  cited  certain  verses  of  my  translation  of  Aratus.  And 
yet  these  atmospheric  phenomena  are  fortuitous;  for  they 
only  happen  occasionally,  and  not  always.  What,  then,  is 
this  presentiment  of  things  fortuitous,  which  you  call  divina- 
tion, and  to  what  can  it  be  applied?  For  those  things  of 
which  we  can  have  a  previous  notion  by  some  art  or  reason, 
you  speak  of  as  belonging  not  to  diviners,  but  to  men  of  skill 
in  them.  Thus  you  have  left  divination  nothing  but  the 
power  of  predicting  those  fortuitous  things  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  by  any  art  or  any  prudence. 

If,  for  example,  any  one  had,  many  years  before,  predicted 
that  Marcus  Marcellus,  who  was  thrice  consul,  was  to  perish 
by  a  shipwreck,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  true 
diviner,  because  such  a  fact  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by 
any  other  means  than  that  of  divination.  Divination,  there- 
fore, is  a  foreknowledge  of  events  which  depend  on  fortune. 

VI.  But  can  there  be  a  just  presentiment  of  those  things 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  conjecture  to  explain  why 
they  will  happen?  For  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a  thing 
happens  by  chance,  or  fortune,  or  hazard,  or  accident,  but 
that  something  has  happened  or  taken  place  wiiicb  might 
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neyer  hare  happened  or  taken  place  at  all,  or  which  might 
have  happened  or  taken  place  in  a  different  manner  ?  Now 
how  can  that  be  Mrlj  foreseen  or  predicted  which  thns  takes 
place  by  chance,  and  the  mere  caprice  of  fortune  ? 

It  is  by  reason  that  the  physician  foresees  that  a  malady 
will  increase,  a  pilot  that  a  tempest  will  descend,  and  a 
general  that  the  enemy  will  make  certain  diversions.  And 
yet  these  men,  who  have  generally  good  reasons  on  which 
their  opinions  respecting  relative  probabilities  are  founded, 
are  themselves  often  deceived.  As  when  the  husbandman 
sees  his  olive-trees  in  blossom,  he  ventures  to  expect  that 
they  will  also  bear  £ruit;  nevertheless,  he  is  sometimeB 
mistaken. 

Now,  if  those  who  never  assert  anything  but  from  some 
probable  conjectiu^  founded  on  reason,  are  often  mistaken, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  conjectures  of  those  men  who 
derive  their  presages  of  futurity  from  the  entrails  of  victims, 
or  birds,  or  prodigies,  or  oracles,  or  dreams.  I  have  not  as 
yet  come  to  show  how  utterly  null  and  vain  such  signs  are,  as 
the  cleft  of  a  liver,  the  note  of  a  crow,  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
the  shooting  of  a  star,  the  voices  of  people  in  frenzy,  lots  and 
dreams,  of  each  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  its  turn;  at  present 
I  dwell  only  on  the  general  argument.  How  can  it  be  fore- 
seen that  anything  will  happen  which  has  neither  any  as- 
signable cause,  or  mark,  to  show  why  it  will  happen  1  • 

The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  predicted  for  a  series 
of  many  years  before  they  happen,  by  those  who  make  regular 
calculations  of  the  courses  and  motions  of  the  stars.  They 
only  foretell  that  which  the  invariable  order  of  nature  will 
necessarily  bring  about.  For  they  perceive  that  in  the  un- 
deviating  course  of  the  moon's  motions,  she  will  arrive  at  a 
given  period  at  a  point  opposite  the  sun,  and  become  so 
exactly  under  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  boundaiy 
of  night,  that  she  must  be  eclipsed.  They  likewise  know, 
that  when  the  same  moon  comes  between  the  eart^  and  the 
sun,  the  latter  must  appear  eclipsed  to  the  eyes  of  men. 
They  know  in  what  sign  each  of  the  wandering  stars  will  be 
at  a  future  period,  and  when  each  sign  will  rise  and  set  on 
any  specific  day.  So  that  you  know  on  what  principles  those 
men  proceed  who  predict  these  things. 
^  yiL  But  what  rational  rule  can  guide  those  men  wtm 
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]prodict  the  diflocfTeiy  t)f  a  treasoie,  or  the  aeoeasdon  to  an 
estate  ?  And  by  what  series  of  cause  and  effect  are  the 
approach  of  events  of  this  kind  indicated )  If  these  events^ 
and  others  o£  the  same  kind,  happen  by  any  kind  of  neces- 
sily,  then  what  is  there  that  we  can  suppose  to  be  brought 
about  by  chance  or  fortune  1  For  nothing  is  so  opposite  to 
r^ularity  and  reason  as  this  same  fortune ;  so  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  God  himself  cannot  fc^reknow  absolutely  those 
things  which  are  to  happen  by  chance  and  fortune  For 
if  he  knows  it,  then  it  will  certainly  happen;  and  if  it  will 
certainly  happen,  there  is  no  chance  in  the  matter.  But 
there  is  chance;  therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pre* 
sentiment  of  the  future. 

If,  however,  you  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
fortune,  and  that  all  things  which  happen,  and  which  are 
about  to  happen,  are  determined  by  &.te  from  all  eteraity. 
then  you  3  diaxige  your  definiin  of  divination,  whil 
you  have  termed  the  presentiment  of  things  fortuitous.  For 
if  nothing  can  happen,  or  come  to  pass,  or  take  place,  unless 
it  has  been  determined  from  all  eternity  that  it  shall  happen 
at  a  certain  time  what^  chance  can  there  be  in  anything? 
And  if  there  is  no  sudi  thing  as  chance,  what  becomes  oi 
your  definition  of  divination,  which  you  have  called  "  a  pre- 
sentiment of  fortuitous  events?"  although  you  said  that 
everything  which  happened,  or  which  was  about  to  happen, 
depended  on  fate.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  is  said  on  this 
subject  of  Me  by  the  Stoics.     But  of  this  elsewhere. 

To  return  to  the  question  at  issue.  If  all  things  happen^ 
by  feite,  what  is  the  use  of  divination  ? 

VIII.  For  that  which  he  who  divines  predicts^  will  truly 
come  to  pass ;  so  that  I  do  not  know  what  character  to  afi^ 
to  that  circimistance  of  an  eagle  making  our  friend  King 
Deiotaris  renounce  his  journey;  when,  if  he  had  not  tiumed 
back,  he  would  have  slept  in  a  chamber  which  fell  down  in 
the  ensuing  night,  and  have  been  crushed  to  death  in  the 
ruins.  For  if  his  death  had  been  decreed  by  fiite,  he  could 
not  have  avoided  it  by  divination ;  and  if  it  was  not  decreed 
by  jGaite,  he  could  not  have  experienced  it. 

What,  ihen,  is  the  use  of  divination,  oar  what  reason  m 
there  why  I  should  be  moved  by  lots,  or  entrails,  or  any  kind 
9i  prediction}    For  if  ia  the  first  Punic  war  it  had  been; 
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settled  by  &te,  that  one  of  the  Roman  fleets,  commanded 
by  the  consuls  Lucius  Junius  and  Publius  Clodius,  should 
perish  by  a  tempest,  and  that  the  other  should  be  defeated 
by  the  Carthaginians,  then  even  if  the  chickens  had  eaten 
ever  so  greedily,  still  the  fleets  must  have  been  lost.  But  if 
the  fleets  would  not  have  perished,  if  the  auspices  had  been 
obeyed,  then  they  were  not  destroyed  by  fete.  But  you  say 
that  everything  is  owing  to  fete ;  therefore  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  divination. 

If  fate  had  determined,  that  in  the  second  Punic  war  the 
army  of  the  Eomans  should  be  defeated  near  the  lake  Thra- 
simenus,  then  coidd  this  event  have  been  avoided,  even  if 
Flaminius  the  consul  had  been  obedient  to  those  signs  and 
those  auspices  which  forbade  him  tp  engage  in  battle  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  might.  Either,  then,  the  army  did  not  perish  by 
fete — for  the  fates  cannot  be  changed, — or  if  it  did  perish  by 
fete  (as  you  are  bound  to  assert),  &en,  even  if  Flaminius  had 
obeyed  the  auspices,  he  must  still  have  been  defeated. 

Where,  then,  is  the  divination  of  the  Stoics )  which  is  of 
no  use  to  us  whatever  to  warn  us  to  be  more  prudent,  if  all 
things  happen  by  destiny.  For  do  what  we  will,  that  which 
is  fated  to  happen,  must  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  what- 
ever event  may  be  averted  is  not  fated.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  divination,  since  this  appertains  to  things  which  are 
certain  to  happen ;  and  nothing  is  certain  to  happen,  which 
may  by  any  means  be  fiiistrated. 

IX.  Moreover,  I  do  not  even  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
fiiturity  would  be  useful  to  us.  How  miserable  would  have 
been  the  life  of  King  Priam  if  from  his  youth  he  could  have 
foreseen  the  calamities  which  awaited  his  old  age !  Let  us, 
however,  leave  alone  febles,  and  come  to  facts  that  are  more 
near  to  us.  I  have  recounted,  in  my  essay  entitled  "  Conso- 
lation,'* the  misfortunes  which  have  happened  to  the  greatest 
men  of  our  conmionwealth.  Omitting,  therefore,  the  ancients, 
do  you  think  that  it  would  have  been  any  advantage  to 
Marcus  Crassus,  when  he  was  flourishing  with  the  amplest 
riches  and  gifts  of  fortune,  to  have  foreknown  that  he  should 
behold  his  son  Publius  slain,  his  forces  defeated,  and  lose  his 
own  life  beyond  the  Euphrates  with  ignominy  and  disgrace  t 
Or  do  you  think  that  Pompey  would  have  experienced  much 
aatisfection  in  being  thrice  made  consul^  and  having  received 
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three  triumphs,  and  having  attained  the  summit  of  glory  by 
his  heroic  actions,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  he  should 
be  assassinated  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  after  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  and  that  after  his  death  those  disasters  should  happen 
-which  we  cannot  mention  without  tears  1 

What  do  we  think  of  Csesar  1  Would  it  have  been  any 
pleasure  to  Csesar  to  have  anticipated  by  divination,  that  one 
day,  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  senators  whom  he  himself 
had  elected,  in  the  temple  of  Victory  built  by  Pompey,  and 
before  that  general's  statue,  and  before  the  eyes  of  so  many 
of  his  own  centurions,  he  should  be  slain  by  the  noblest 
citizens,  some  of  whom  were  indebted  to  him  for  their  digni« 
ties, — aye,  slain  imder  such  circumstances  that  not  one  of 
his  friends,  or  even  of  his  servants,  would  venture  to  approach 
him  ?  Could  he  have  foreseen  all  this,  in  what  wretohedness 
would  he  have  passed  his  life  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  certainly  more  advantageous  for  man  to  be 
ignorant  of  future  evils  than  to  know  them.  For  it  cannot 
be  said,  at  least  not  by  the  Stoics,  that  Pompey  would 
not  have  taken  up  arms,  nor  Crassus  passed  the  Euphrates, 
nor  Caesar  engaged  in  the  civil  war,  if  they  had  foreseen  the 
future ;  therefore  the  end  which  they  met  with  was  not  in- 
evitably ordained  by  &te.  For  you  insist  upon  it  that  all 
things  happen  by  fate,  therefore  divination  woidd  have  availed 
them  nothing.  It  would  even  have  deprived  them  of  all  enjoy* 
ment  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives ;  for  what  gratification 
coidd  they  have  enjoyed  if  they  had  been  always  thinking  of 
their  end  ? 

Therefore,  to  whatever  argument  the  Stoics  resort  in 
defence  of  divination,  their  ingenuity  is  always  baffled.  For 
if  that  which  is  to  happen  may  happen  in  different  modcF, 
then^  indeed,  fortune  may  have  great  power;  but  that  which 
is  fortuitous  cannot  be  certain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
event  is  absolutely  determined  by  fkte,  and  the  time  and  cir« 
cumstance  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  to  take  place,  what 
service  can  diviners  render  us  by  informing  us  that  very  sad 
events  are  portended  for  us  ] 

X.  They  add,  moreover,  that  when  we  are  duly  attentive 
to  religious  ceremonies,  all  things  will  fell  more  lightly  on  us. 
But  if  everything  happens  by  fete,  no  religious  ceremonies 
can  lighten  the  event*     Homer  acknowledges  this,  when  he 
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introduces  Jnpiter  uttering  complaints  that  he  cannot  saYO 
the  life  of  his  son  Sarpedon  against  the  order  of  &te;  and 
the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  verse — 

Qreat  Destiny  o'ermaster's  Jove  himself 
It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  fate  as  this  is  justly  ridiculed  by 
the  AteUane  plays ;  but  on  such  a  serious  subject  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  facetious. 

I  therefore  conclude  with  this  observation.  If  we  cannot 
foresee  anything  which  happens  by  chance,  since  that  thing 
is  necessarily  imcertain,  therefore  iiiere  is  no  divination;  and 
i^  on  the  contrary,  things  that  are  to  happen  can  be  foreseen 
because  they  happen  by  an  infallible  fatality,  there  is  no 
divination,  because  you  say  divination  only  relates  to  for- 
tuitous events. 

But  what  I  have  hitherto  said  respecting  divination  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  slight  skirmishing  of  oratory.  I 
must  now  enter  on  the  contest  in  good  earnest,  and  prepare 
to  encounter  the  most  formidable  arguments  of  your  cause. 

XI.  For  you  say  that  there  exist  two  kinds  of  divination^ 
— one  artificial,  the  other  natural.  The  artificial  consists 
partly  in  conjecture,  partly  in  continued  observation. 

The  natural,  on  the  other  hand,  is  what  the  mind  lays  hold 
of  or  receives  externally  from  the  divinity,  from  which  we  all 
derive  the  origin,  and  fashioning,  and  preservation  of  our 
minds.  Under  the  artificial  divination  you  enumerate  several 
vaiieties  of  divination  connected  with  the  inspection  of 
entrails,  the  observation  of  thunderstorms,  and  prodigies,  and 
the  auguries  of  those  who  deal  in  signs  and  omens.  And 
under  this  artificial  class  you  include  all  kinds  of  conjectural 
divination. 

As  to  the  natural '  species  of  divination,  it  appears  to  be 
sent  forth  and  to  issue  either  from  a  certain  ecstasy  of  the 
Spirit,  or  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind  when  disengaged  from 
the  senses  and  from  cares  by  sleep.  But  you  suppose  that  all 
divination  is  derived  from  three  things — God,  Fate,  and 
Nature.  But  as  you  could  give  no  sound  explanation,  yod 
laboured  to  confirm  it  by  a  wonderftil  multitude  of  imagiiuay 
examples,  concerning  which  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  that 
a  philosopher  ought  not  to  use  evidences  which  may  be  tmc 
through  accident,  or  false  and  fictitious  through  malice.  It 
behoves  you  to  show,  by  reason  and  argument,  why  each  oircum- 
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stance  happens  as  it  does,  rather  than  by  the  erehts,  especially 
when  they  are  such  as  I  am  qiiite  unable  to  give  credit  to. 

XII.  To  begin  then  "with  the  Soothsayers,  whose  science  I 
believe  that  the  interest  of  Religion  and  the  State  requires 
to  be  upheld.  But  as  we  are  alone,  it  behoves  us,  and  myself 
more  especially,  to  examine  the  truth  without  partiidity^ 
ttnce  I  am  in  doubt  on  many  points. 

Let  us  proceed,  if  you  please,  first  to  consider  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  entrails  of  victims.  Can  you  then  persuade  any 
man  in  his  senses,  that  those  events  which  are  said  to  be 
signified  by  the  entrails^  are  known  by  the  augurs  in  con- 
sequence of  a  long  series  of  observations?  How  long,  I 
wonder !  For  what  period  of  time  can  such  observations  have 
been  continued?  What  conferences  must  the  augurs  hold 
among  themselves  to  determine  which  part  of  the  victim's 
«ntrails  represents  the  enemy,  and  which  the  people ;  what  sort 
of  cleft  in  the  liver  denoted  danger,  and  what  sort  presaged 
advantage]  Have  the  augurs  of  the  Etrurians,  the  Eleaiis, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Carthaginians  arranged  these  matters 
with  one  another  1  But  that,  besides  that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble, cannot  be  imagined.  For  we  see  that  some  interpret  the 
auspices  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another,  and  no  common 
rule  of  discipline  is  acknowledged  among  the  professors  of  the 
art;  and  certainly  if  some  secret  virtue  existed  in  the  victim's 
entraik  which  clearly  declared  the  future,  it  must  either 
belong  to  the  universal  nature  of  things,  or  be  connected  in 
some  way  or  other  with  the  Deity  himself  But  what  com- 
inunication  can  there  exist  between  so  great  alnd  so  divine  a 
Bature  of  things,  one  so  beautiful,  and  so  admirably  diffused 
throughout  every  part  and  motion,  and  (I  wiH  not  say)  the 
gall  of  the  cock,  (though  that,  indeed,  is  said  by  many  to  be 
the  most  significant  of  all  signs,)  but  the  liver,  or  heart,  or 
lungs  of  a  fat  bullock  ?  Can  such  things  possibly  teach  us 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  futurity? 

XIII.  Democritus,  speaking  as  a  natural  philosopher,  than 
which  no  class  of  men  are  more  arrogant,  on  this  subject, 
trifles  ingeniously  enough. 

Han,  who  knows  not  the  common  facts  of  earth, 
Host  waste  his  time  in  star-gazing. 

He  remarks,  that  the  colour  and  condition  of  the  victim's 
entrails  may  indicate  the  nature  of  the  pasturage,  and  the 
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abundance  or  scarcity  of  those  things  which  the  earth  brings 
forth.  He  even  supposes  they  may  guide  our  opinions 
respecting  the  wholesomeness  or  pestilential  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  0  happy  man!  such  a  person  can  certainly 
never  want  amusement.  The  idea  of  any  one  being  so 
enchanted  with  such  trifling,  as  not  to  see  that  this  theory 
might  be  plausible,  if,  indeed,  the  entrails  of  all  animala 
assumed  the  same  appearance  and  colour  at  one  and  the 
same  time !  But  if  we  discover  that  the  liver  of  one  animal 
is  soimd  and  healthy,  and  that  of  another  withered  and 
diseased  at  the  same  moment,  what  indication  can  we  draw 
from  the  state  and  colour  of  the  entrails] 

Does  this  at  all  resemble  the  indications  from  which  that 
Pherecydes,  in  a  case  which  you  have  cited,  predicted  the 
approach  of  an  earthquake  from  the  drying  up  of  a  spring? 
It  required  a  little  confidence,  I  think,  after  the  earthquake 
had  taken  place,  to  presume  to  say  what  power  had  produced 
it ;  [but]  coidd  they  even  foresee  that  it  would  take  place  at 
all  from  the  appearance  of  a  running  spring?  Many  such 
stories  are  recounted  in  the  schools,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to 
believe  the  whole  of  them.  But  even  supposing  that  what 
Democritus  says  is  true,  when  do  we  seek  to  know  the  general 
phenomena  of  nature  by  an  examination  of  entrails ;  or  when 
did  soothsayers  ever  tell  us  anything  of  the  sort  frt)pi  such 
an  inspection?  They  warn  us  of  danger  from  fire  or  water. 
Sometimes  they  predict  that  inheritances  will  be  added  to  our 
fortimes,  and  sometimes  that  we  shall  lose  what  we  already 
possess.  They  regard  the  cleft  in  the  lungs  as  a  matter  of* 
vital  importance  to  our  property  and  our  very  life;  they  in* 
vestigate  the  top  of  the  liver  on  all  sides  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness,  and  if  by  any  chance  they  cannot  dis* 
cover  it,  they  affirm  that  nothing  more  disastrous  could  have 
happened. 

XIV,  It  is  impossible,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that 
such  a  system  of  observation  can  have  any  certainty  about 
it ;  such  divination  as  this  flourished  not  among  the  ancients; 
it  is  the  invention  of  mere  art,  if,  indeed,  there  can  be  any  art^ 
properly  so  called,  of  things  unknown.  But  what  connexion 
has  it  with  the  natm-e  of  things?  And  even  if  it  were 
united  and  joined  therewith,  so  as  to  form  one  harmonious 
whole,  which  I  see  is  the  opinion  of  the  natural  philosophen^ 
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and  especially  of  those  who  say  that  all  things  that  exist  are 
but  one  whole;  still  what  correspondence  can  there  be 
between  the  order  of  the  tmiverse  and  the  discovery  of  a 
treasure?  For  if  an  increase  of  my  wealth  is  indicated  by 
the  entrails  of  a  victim,  and  this  fact  is  a  necessary  link  in 
the  chain  of  nature,  then  it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  must  suppose  that  the  entrails  themselves  form  other 
links;  and  secondly,  that  my  private  gain  is  connected  with 
the  nature  of  things.  Are  not  the  natural  philosophers 
ashamed  to  say  such  things  as  these?  For,  although  there 
may  be  some  connexion  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  I 
admit  to  be  possible, — (for  the  Stoics  have  collected  many 
cases  which  they  think  confirm  the  notion,  as  when  they 
assert  that  the  little  livers  of  little  mice  inci'ease  in  winter, 
and  that  dry  pennyroyal  flourishes  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  that  the  distended  vesicles,  in  which  the  seeds  of  its 
berries  are  contained,  then  burst  asunder;  that  the  chords 
of  a  stringed  instrument  at  times  give  notes  different  from 
their  ususd  ones;  that  oysters  and  other  shell-fish  increase 
and  decrease  with  the  growth  and  waning  of  the  moon ;  and 
that  trees  lose  their  vitality  as  the  moon  declines,  jiist  as 
they  dry  tip  in  winter,  and  that  this  is  the  time  to  cut  them. 
Why  need  I  speak  of  the  seas,  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean/ 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  which  are  said  to  be  governed  by  the 
moon  ?  and  many  other  examples  might  be  related  to  prove 
that  some  natural  connexion  subsists  between  objects  appa« 
rently  remote  and  incongruous. 

Xy.  Let  us  grant  this,  for  it  does  not  in  the  least 'make 
against  our  argument ;) — granting,  I  say,  that  there  is  a  clefb 
of  some  kind  in  a  liver,  does  that  indicate  gain  to  any  one? 
By  what  natural  affinity,  by  what  harmony,  by  what  secret 
accord  of  nature,  or,  to  use  the  Greek  term,  by  what  sympathy 
can  you  discern  a  necessary  relation  between  a  cleft  liver  and 
my  gain,  or  between  my  gain  and  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
universal  nature  of  things  ? 

I  may  even  grant  you  this,  though  I  shall  be  greatly 
damaging  my  argument  if  I  allow  that  there  is  any  connexion 
between  nature  and  entrails. 

But  suppose  I  make  this  concession,  how  does  it  happen 
that  he  who  would  obtain  some  benefit  from  the  Gods  can 
discover,  just  when  he  wishes,  a  victim  exactly  adapted*to  his 
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purpose?  I  had  thought  this  objection  was  unanswerabley 
but  see  how  cleverly  you  get  over  it.  I  do  not  blame  you 
for  this,  I  rather  commend  your  memory.  But  I  am  ashamed 
of  Antipater,  Chrysippus,  and  Posidonius,  who  all  assert 
the  same  proposition — namely,  that  the  divine  and  sentient 
energy  which  extends  through  the  imiverse,  directs  us  even 
in  the  choice  of  the  victim  by  whose  entrails  we  are  to  &ame 
our  divinations.  And  to  improve  upon  this  theory,  you 
agree  with  them  in  asserting  that  at  the  very  instant  that  the 
sacrifice  is  offered,  a  certain  appropriate  change  takes  place  in 
the  victim's  entr^dls,  so  that  we  can  therein  discover  some  sig- 
nificant addition  or  deficiency,  since  all  things  are  obedient  to 
the  will  of  the  Gods. 

Believe  me,  there  is  not  an  old  woman  in  the  world  so 
superstitious  as  gravely  ^  bdiere  these  things.  Can  you 
imagine  that  the  same  bullodc,  if  chosen  by  one  man,  will 
have  the  head  of  the  liver,  and  if  diosen  by  another  will  not 
have  it  \  Can  this  same  head  come!  and  go  at  the  instant 
just  to  accommodate  the  individual  who  offers  the  sacrifice  f 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  there  must  be  considerable  chance 
in  the  choice  of  the  victim  1  and  in  fact  the  thing  speaks  for 
itself,  that  liiis  must  be  the  case.  For  when  one  ill-omened 
victim  is  discovered  to  have  had  no  head  to  its  liver,  it  o&xsx 
happens  that  the  one  which  is  offered  immediately  afterwards 
has  the  most  perfect  entrails  imaginable.  What  then  becomes 
of  the  menaces  of  the  first  victim's  entrails,  or  how  have  the 
Gods  been  so  suddenly  appeased? 

XVI.  But  you  will  say,  that  in  the  entrails  of  the  fet  bull 
which  GsQsar  offered,  tJiere  was  no  hearty  and  since  it  was  not 
possible  that  this  animal  could  have  lived  without  a  hearty 
we  must  suppose  that  the  heart  was  annihilated  at  the 
instant  of  immolation.  How  is  it  that  you  think  it  impossi- 
ble that  an  animal  can  live  without  a  heart,  and  yet  do  not 
think  it  impossible  that^  its  heart  could  vanish  so  suddenly, 
nobody  knows  whither?  For  myself,  I  know  not  how  mudi 
vigour  in  a  heart  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  vital  function, 
and  suspect  that  if  afflicted  by  any  disease,  the  heart  of  a 
victim  may  be  found  so  withered,  and  wasted,  and  small,  as  to  be 
quite  unlike  a  heart.  But  on  what  argument  can  you  build 
an  opinion  that  the  heart  of  this  same  fat  bullock,  if  it 
existed  in  him  before,  disappeared  at  the  instant  of  immoh^ 
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tion?  Bid  the  bullock:  bebbld  OsBsar  in  a  heartless  condition 
even  while  arrayed  in  the  purple,  and  thus  lose  its  own  heart 
by  mere  force  of  sympathy? 

Believe  me,  you  are  betraying  the  city  of  philosophy  while 
defending  its  castles.  In  trying  to- prove  the  truth  of  the 
auguries,  you  are  overturning  the  whole  system  of  physics. 
A  victim  has  a  heart,  and  head  of  the  Hver :  the  moment  that 
you  sprinkle  him  with  meal  and  wine  they  depart,  some  God 
carries  them  off,  some  power  destroys  or  consumes  them.  It 
is  not  nature  alone,  therefore,  which  causes  the  decay  and 
destruction  of  everything;  and  there  are  some  things  which 
arise  out  of  nothing,  and  some  which  suddenly  perish  and 
become  nothing.  What  natural  philosopher  ever  said  such  a 
thing  as  this?  The  soothsayers  affirm  it.  Do  you  then 
think  that  you  are  to  believe  them  rather  than  the  natural 
philosophers? 

XYII.  Again,  when  you  sacrifice  to  several  Gods  at  the 
same  time,  how  is  it  that  the  sacrifice  is  favourably  received 
by  some,  and  is  rejected  by  others?  And  what  inconsistency 
must  there  be  among  the  Gods,  if  they  threaten  by  the  fir^ 
entrails,  and  promise  good  fortune  by  the  second !  Or  is  there 
sach  strong  dissension  among  the  Deities,  even  when  they 
ace  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that  certain  entrails  bode 
good  when  offered  to  ApoUo,  and  evil  when  offered  to  his 
aster  Diana  ?  It  is  dear  that  since  the  victims  are  brought 
by  dianoe,  the  entrails  must  in  the  case  of  each  sacrificer 
depend  upon  what  victim  Mi&  to  his  ^are,  and  that  very 
thing  requires  some  divination  to  know  what  victim  falls  to 
each  person's  share,  as,  in  the  caj»  of  lots,  what  is  drawn  by 
each  person* 

Then  you  will  speak  of  lots,  though  you  are  not  strengthen- 
ing ^e  authority  of  sacrifices  by  comparing  them  to  lots,  but 
weakening  that  of  lots  by  comparing  tJiem  to  sacrifices. 
..  Do  you  think,^  when  we  send  a  messenger  to  ^quime- 
lium  to  bring  us  a  lamb  to  sacrifice,  and  the  lamb  which  is 
brought  to  me  possesses  entrails  peculiarly  accommodated 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  messenger  has  been 
guided  to  him  not  by  chance,  but  by  divine  direction  ?  For  if 
you  wish  to  signify  that  in  this  case  chance  interferes,  as 
being  some  lot  connected  with  the  will  of  the  Gods,  I  anx 
sorry  that  your  friends  the  Stoics  should  give  the  Epicurean^ 
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such  occasion  to  ridicule  them,  for  you  know  well  how  they 
deride  all  such  ideas. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  be  &cetious  on  such 
an  idea.  Epicurus,  in  order  to  show  his  wit  on  the  subject^ 
introduced  transparent  airy  deities,  residing,  as  it  were,  be* 
tween  the  two  worlds  as  between  two  groves,  that  they  may 
avoid  destruction  from  the  Ml  of  either.  These  deities,  it 
seems,  possess  bodies  like  ourselves,  though  I  cannot  find  that 
they  make  any  use  of  them. 

Epicurus  therefore,  who,  by  a  roundabout  ailment  of 
this  kind,  takes  away  the  Gods^  naturally  feels  no  hesitation 
in  taking  away  divination  also.  But  though  he  is  consistent 
with  himself,  the  Stoics  are  not;  for  as  the  God  of  Epicurus 
never  troubles  himself  with  any  business,  either  regarding 
himself  or  others;  he,  therefore,  cannot  grant  divination  to 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  God  of  the  Stoics,  even  though 
he  does  not  grant  divination,  must  still  regulate  the  afi&drs  of 
the  universe  and  take  care  of  mankind. 

Why,  then,  do  you  involve  yourself  in  these  dilemmas 
which  you  can  never  disentangle)  For  this, is  the  way  in 
which,  when  they  are  in  a  hurry,  they  usually  sum  up  the 
matter — ''If  there  are  Gods,  there  must  be  divination;  but 
there  are  gods,  therefore  there  is  divination.'*  It  would  be 
much  more  plausible  to  say — "  There  is  no  divination,  there- 
fore there  are  no  Gods."  Observe  how  imprudently  the  Stoics 
make  this  assertion,  that  if  there  is  no  divination,  there  are 
no  Gods;  for  divination  is  plainly  discarded,  and  yet  we  must 
retain  a  belief  in  Gods. 

XYIII.  After  having  thus  destroyed  divination  by  the  in-* 
spection  of  entrails,  all  the  rest  of  the  science  of  the  sooth- 
sayers is  at  an  end;  for  prodigies  and  lightning  follow 
in  the  same  category.  With  respect  to  the  It^tter,  their 
predictions  are  foimded  on  a  long  series  of  observations, 
while  the  interpretation  of  prodigies  proceeds  chiefly  on 
inference  and  conjecture. 

What  observations,  then^  have  been  made  about  lightningt 
The  Etrurians,  forsooth,  have  divided  heaven  into  sixteen 
parts;  for  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  double  the  four 
quarters,  which  we  recognise,  into  eight,  and  then  to  repeat 
the  process,  so  as  by  that  means  to  say  from  what  direo^ 
tion  the  lightning  had  come.    But  in  the  first  place,  what 
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difference  does  it  make  1    Secondly,  what  does  such  a  thing 
intimate  1 

Is  it  not  plain  from  the  astonishment  which  was  at  first 
excited  in  men's  minds,  because  they  feared  the  thunder 
and  the  hurling  of  the  thunderbolt,  that  they  believed 
that  they  were  the  immediate  manifestations  brought  about 
by  the  all-powerftd  ruler  of  all  things,  Jupiter]  This  is 
the  reason  of  the  enactment  in  the  public  registers,  that 
the  comitia  of  the  people  shall  not  be  held  when  Jupiter 
thunders  and  lightens.  It  was  enacted,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  the  interest  of  the  state,  for  our  ancestors  wished  to  have 
pretexts  for  not  holding  the  comitia.  Therefore,  in  the  case 
of  the  comitia,  lightning  is  the  only  vitiating  irregularity. 
But  in  all  6ther  matters  it  is  a  most  favourable  auspice  if  it 
comes  on  the  left  hand.  But  we  will  speak  of  the  auspices 
hereafter ;  at  present  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  lightning. 

XIX.  What  can  be  less  proper  for  natural  philosophers  to 
Bay,  than  that  anything  certain  is  indicated  by  things  which 
are  uncertain  %  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  one  of  those 
who  imagine  that  there  were  Cyclopes  in  mount  uEtna  who 
forged  Jove's  thunderbolt,  for  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if 
Jupiter  should  so  often  throw  it  away  when  he  had  but  one. 
Nor  would  he  warn  men  by  his  thunderbolts  what  they 
should  do  or  what  they  should  avoid. 

For  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  on  this  point  is,  that  the 
exhalations  of  the  earth  which  are  cold,  when  they  begin  to 
flow  abroad,  become  winds ;  and  when  they  form  themselves 
into  clouds,  and  begin  to  divide  and  break  up  their  fine  particles 
by  repeated  and  vehement  gusts,  then  thunder  and  lightning 
ensue;  and  that  when  by  the  conflict  of  the  clouds  the  heat  is 
squeezed  out  so  as-  to  emit  itself,  then  there  is  lightning. 
C^  we,  then,  look  for  any  intimation  of  futurity  in  a  thing 
which  we  see  brought  about  by  the  mere  force  of  natm*e, 
without  any  regularity  or  any  determined  periods  % 

If  Jupiter  wished  that  we  should  form  divinations  by 
Hghtnings,  would  he  throw  away  so  many  flashes  in  vaint 
For  what  good  does  he  do  when  he  throws  a  thunderbolt  into 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  or  upon  lofty  mountains,  which  is 
very  common,  or  upon  deserts,  or  in  the  countries  of  those 
nations  among  which  no  meteorological  observations  are 
made]  Oh  I  but  a  head  was  discovered  in  the  Tyber.   As  if  I 
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BfEirmed  that  those  soothsayers  had  no  skill !  What  I  deny 
is  only  their  divination.  For  the  distribution  of  the  firma* 
ment,  which  we  have  just  mentioned^  and  their  various 
observations,  enable  them  to  note  the  direction  dx)m  which 
the  lightning  has  proceeded,  and  where  it  falls.  But  no 
reason  can  inform  us  of  its  signification. 

XX.  You  will,  however,  urge  against  me  my  own  verses— 

The  Either  of  the  Gk>ds  who  reigns  supreme 

On  high  Olympns,  smote  his  proper  &ne, 

And  harrd  his  lightnings  throngh  the  heart  of  Borne. 

At  the  same  time  the  statue  of  Natta  and  the  images  of  the 
Gods^  and  Bomulus  and  Eemus,  with  that  of  the  beast  who  was 
nursing  them^  were  struck  by  the  thunderbolt  and  thrown 
down  j  and  the  answers  of  l^e  soothsayos,  with  reference  to 
these  prodigies,  were  foimd  perfectly  ccurect.  That  also  was 
a  surprising  thing,  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  placed  in 
the.  Capitol,  two  years  later  liian  it  had  been  contracted  for,  at 
the  very  time  that  information  of  the  conspiracy  was  being 
laid  before  the  senate.  Will  yon,  then,  (for  this  is  the  way 
you  are  used  to  argue  with  me,)  bring  yoorsdf  to  uphold 
that  side  of  the  question  in  opposition  to  your  own  actiona 
and  writings? 

You  are  my  brother,  and  all  you  say  is  entitled  to  my 
respect.  Yet  what  is  there  here  that  ofiends  you)  Is  it 
the  thing  itself,  whidi  is  of  such  and  such  a  character,  or  I 
myself,  who  only  wish  to  get  at  the  truth  ?  I  therefore 
say  noliiing  upon  it  for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  and  only 
seek  from  you  yourself  information  respecting  all  the  prin* 
dples  of  the  art  of  soothsaying.  -  « 

•  But  you  have  involved  yourself  in  an  inextricable  dilemma; 
for  foreseeing  that  you  would  be  hard  pressed,  when  I  shoidd 
urge  you  to  explain  the  cause  of  every  divination,  you  made 
many  excuses  to  show  why,  when  you  were  sure  of  the  foct^ 
you  did  not  inquire  into  its  principles  and  causes, — ^that  the 
question  was,  what  was  done,  and  not  why  it  was  done ;  as  if 
I  granted  that  it  was  done  at  all,  or  as  if  it  were  not  the 
duty  of  a  philosopher  to  inquire  into  the  reason  why  every* 
thing  takes  place.  At  the  same  time  you  quoted  my  prog« 
nostics,  and  spoke  of  the  scammony,  the  aristoloch,  and  othor 
herbs,  whose  virtues  were  evident  to  you  from  their  efieottv 
though  the  law  of  their  operation  was  unknown  to  you. 
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XXL  All  this  is,  however,  beeide  the  main  question.  For 
the  Stoic  Boethns,  whose  name  you  have  cited,  and  even  our 
friend  Posidonius  have  investigated  the  causes  of  prognostics^ 
and  though  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  such  occult 
mysteries,  yet  the  f&aik  themselves  may  be  observed  and 
animadverted  upon. 

But  as  to  the  statue  of  Natta  and  the  tables  of  the  law 
which  were  struck  by  lightning,  what  observations  were 
made,  or  what  was  there  ancient  connected  with  the  matter  f 
The  Finarii  Kattse  are  noble,  therefore  danger  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  nobility.  This  was  a  very  cunning  device  of  Jupiter  1 
Komulus,  represented  by  the  sculptor  as  sucking  a  she-wol^ 
was  likewise  smitten  by  the  lightning.  Hence,  according  to 
you,  some  danger  to  the  city  of  Eome  was  threatened.  How 
cleverly  does  Jupiter  make  us  acquainted  with  future  events 
by  such  signs  as  these !  Again,  his  statue  was  being  ereqted  at 
the  very  same  time  that  the  conspiracy  was  being  discovered  in 
the  senate,  and  you  conceive  this  coincidenoe  happened  ratheor 
by  the  providence  of  God  than  by  any  chance  of  fortune* 
And  you  think  that  the  statuary 'who  had  contracted  for 
the  making  of  that  column  with  Torquatus  and  Cotta,  was 
not  so  long  delayed  in  accomplishing  his  work  by  idleness 
or  poverty,  but  by  the  special  interposition  of  the  immortal 
Gods. 

Now  I  do  not  absolutely  deny  that  such  might  possibly  be 
the  case;  but  t  do  not  know  that  it  was,  and  wish  to  b^ 
instructed  by  you.  For  when  some  things  appeared  to  me  %o 
jukve  happened  by  chance  in  the  way  in  which  the  sooth<» 
sayers  had  predicted,  you  laimched  out  into  a  long  discourse 
on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  saying  that  four  dice  thrown  at 
faasard  may  produce  Venus  by  accident,  but  that  foui? 
hundred  dice  cannot  produce  a  himdred  Yenuses.  In  the  first 
plaoe^  I  know  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  they  should 
not  do  even  this;  but  I  wiU  not  argue  tha,t  point,  for  you 
have  plenty  of  similar  examples,  and  talk  about  a  chance 
dashing  of  colours,  the  snout  of  a  pig,  and  many  other 
similar  instances.  You  say  that  Cameades  argued  in  the  same 
way  about  the  head  of  a  little  Pan ;  as  if  that  might  not 
have  happened  by  chance,  and  as  if  there  must  not  be  in  all 
marble  the  raw  material  of  even  such  a  head  as  Praxiteles 
would  have  made.     For  a  perfect  head  is  only  formed  by 
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butting  away.  Praxiteles  adds  nothing  to  the  marble,  but 
when  much  that  was  superfluous  is  removed,  and  the  features 
are  arrived  at,  then  you  learn  that  that  which  is  now  polished 
up  was  always  contained  withm. 

Such  a  figure,  therefore,*may  have  spontaneously  existed  in 
the  quarries  of  Chios.  But  grant  that  this  is  a  fiction,  have 
you  never  fancied  that  you  could  discover  in  the  clouds  the 
figures  of  lions  and  centaurs  ?  Accident  may,  therefore,  some- 
times imitate  nature,  though  you  denied  that  just  now. 

XXII.  But  as  we  have  sufficiently  discussed  divination 
by  entrails  and  lightning,  we  must  now  consider  portents  and 
prodigies,  in  order  that  we  may  leave  no  branch  of  the  system 
of  the  soothsayers  imtouched. 

You  have  mentioned  a  wonderful  story  of  a  mule  that  was 
delivered  of  a  colt ;  a  strange  event,  because  of  its  extreme 
rarity.  But  if  such  a  thing  were  impossible,  it  would  never 
happen  at  all;  and  this  may  be  said  against  all  sorts  of  pro- 
digies, that  those  things  which  are  impossible  never  happened 
at  all ;  and  if  they  are  possible^  it  need  not  surprise  us  that 
they  happen  occasionally. 

Besides,  in  extraordinary  events,  ignorance  of  their  causes 
produces  astonishment;  but  in  ordinary  events  such  igno* 
ranee  occasions  no  such  result.  The  man  who  is  astonished 
if  a  mule  brings  forth  a  colt,  does  not  know  how  it  is  that  a 
mare  brings  forth  a  foal,  or  indeed  how,  in  any  case,  nature 
effects  the  birth  of  a  living  animal ;  but  he  is  not  surprised 
at  what  he  sees  frequently,  even  if  he  does  not  know  why  it 
happens;  but  if  that  which  he  never  beheld  before  happens^ 
then  he  calls  it  a  prodigy.  In  this  case,  is  it  a  prodigy  when 
the  mule  conceives,  or  when  she  brings  forth  ?  Perhaps  the 
conception  may  have  been  contrary  to  nature,  but  after  that 
her  delivery  is  almost  necessary. 

But  we  have  spoken  enough  on  this  topic :  let  us  examine 
the  origin  of  the  establishment  of  sootlmyers.  For  when 
we  are  acquainted  with  it,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
what  degree  of  credit  it  is  entitled  to. 

XXIII.  They  tell  us  that  as  a  labourer  one  day  was 
ploughing  in  a  field  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinium,  and  his 
ploughshare  made  a  deeper  furrow  than  usual,  all  of  a  sudden 
there  sprung  out  of  this  same  furrow  a  certain  Tages,  who,  as 
it  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Etrurians,  possessed  the 
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visage  of  a  child,  but  the  prudence  of  a  sage.  When  the 
labourer  was  surprised  at  seeing  him,  and  in  his  astonishment 
made  a  great  outcry,  a  number  of  people  assembled  round  him^ 
and  before  long  all  the  Etrurians  came  together  at  the  spot, 
Tages  then  discoursed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd, 
who  treasured  up  his  words  with  the  greatest  care,  and  after- 
wards committed  them  to  writing.  The  information  they 
derived  from  this  Tages  was  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
the  soothsayers,  and  was  subsequently  improved  by  the 
accession  of  many  new  facts,  all  of  which  confirmed  the 
same  principles. 

Here  is  the  story  that  the  Etrurians  give  out  to  the  world. 
This  recojd  is  preserved  in  their  sacred  books,  and  from  it 
their  augurial  discipline  is  deduced. 

Now  do  you  imagine  that  we  need  a  Cameades  or  Epicurus 
to  refute  such  a  fable  as  this?  Lives  there  any  one  so  absurd 
as  to  believe  that  this  (shall  I  say  god,  or  man  1)  was  thua 
ploughed  up  out  of  the  earth  1  If  he  was  a  god,  why  did  he 
conceal  himself  under  the  earth  against  the  -order  of  nature, 
so  as  not  to  behold  the  light  till  he  was  ploughed  up?  Could 
not  that  same  god  have  instructed  maii^ind  from  a  station 
somewhat  more  elevated  1  And  if  this  Tages  was  a  man,  how 
cotdd  he  have  lived  thus  buried  and  smothered  in  the  earth  ? 
and  how  could  he  have  learnt  the  wonders  he  taught  to  others  ? 

But  I  am  even  more  foolish  than  those  who  believe  such 
nonsense,  for  thus  wasting  so  much  time  in  refuting  them. 

XXIY.  There  is  an  old  saying  of  Cato,  feimiliar  enough  to 
everybody,  that  "  he  wondered  that  when  one  soothsayer  met 
anotJier,  he  could  help  laughing.**  For  of  all  the  events  pre- 
dicted by  them,  how  very  few  actually  happen  1  And  when 
one  of  them  does  take  place,  where  is  the  proof  that  it  doe& 
not  take  place  by  mere  accident  ? 

When  Hannibal  fled  to  king  Prusias,  and  was  eager  to 
wage  war  with  the  enemy,  that  monarch  replied  that  he 
dared  not  do  so,  because  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice  wore  ant 
imfavourable  aspect.  "Would  you,  then,"  said  Hannibal^ 
"rather  trust  a  bit  of  calfs  flesh  than  a  veteran  general?" 
And  as  to  Csesar,  when  he  was  warned  by  the  chief  sooth- 
sayer not  to  venture  into  Africa  before  the  winter,  did  he 
not  cross?  If  he  had  not  done  so,  all  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  would  have  assembled  in  one  place. 
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Why  need  I  enuinerate  the  responses  of  the  soothsayers,  of 
'which  I  conld  cite  an  infinite  number,  which  have  either 
receiyed  no  accomplishment  at  all,  or  an  accomplishment 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  prediction  1  In  this  last  Civil  War, 
for  instance — ^good  Heavens  !  how  often  were  their  responses 
utterly  falsified  by  the  result !  How  many  felse  prophecies 
were  sent  to  us  from  Rome  into  Greece  !  How  many  oracles 
in  favour  of  Pompey!  For  that  general  was  not  a  little 
affected  by  entrails  and  prodigies.  I  have  no  wish  to  recount 
these  things  to  you,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary,  for  you  were 
present.  But  you  see  that  nearly  all  the  events  took  place 
in  the  manner  exactly  contrary  to  the  predictions.  So  much 
for  responses.    Let  us  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  prodigies. 

XXV.  You  have  mentioned  several  things  on  this  topic 
which  I  wrote  during  my  consulship.  You  have  brought  up 
many  of  those  anecdotes  collected  by  Sisenna  before  the  Mar- 
sian  War,  and  many  recorded  by  Callisthenes  before  the  im- 
fortunate  battle  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra,  of  each  of  which 
I  will  speak  separately,  as  far  as  seems  necessary;  but  at 
present  we  must  discuss  of  prodigies  in  general. 

For  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  kind  of  divination — ^this 
dreadful  denotmcing  of  impending  calamities — derived  from 
the  Gods  %  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  object  of  the  Grods, 
in  giving  us  prodigies  and  signs  which  we  cannot  understand* 
witbout  interpreters,  and  in  advertising  us  of  disaisters  which 
we. cannot  avoid?  But  even  honest  men  do  not  act  Hlxib, 
giving  notice  to  their  friends  of  impending  misfortune  which 
they  cannot  possibly  avoid  j  and  physicians,  though  they  are 
often  aware  of  the  fact,  yet  never  tell  their  patients  that 
they  must  needs  die  of  the  complaint  from  which  they  are 
suffering.  For  the  prediction  of  an  evil  is  only  beneficial 
when  we  can  point  out  some  means  of  avoiding  it  or  miti- 
gating it. 

What  good,  then,  did  these  prodigies,  or  their  interpreters, 
do  to  the  Spartans,  or  more  recently  to  the  Romans  ?  If  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  signs  of  the  Gods,  why  were  they 
so  obscure  ?  For  if  they  were  sent  in  order  that  we  might 
understand  what  was  about  to  happen,  then  it  ought  to  have 
been  declared  intelligibly;  and  if  we  were  not  intended  to 
know,  then  they  should  not  have  been  given  even  obscurely. 

XXVI.  As  for  all  conjectures  on  which  this  kind  of  dirata- 
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tion  depends,  the  opinions  of  men  difiSer  so  much  £rom  eaeh 
other  that  they  often  make  very  opposite  deductions  from  the 
same  thing.  For  as  in  legal  suits,  the  plea  of  the  plaintiff  is 
contrary  to  that  of  the  defendant^  and  yet  both  are  within 
the  limits  of  credibility, — so  in  all  those  afl&drs  which  only 
admit  of  conjectural  interpretation,  the  reasoning  must  be 
extremely  uncertain.  And  as  for  those  things  which  are 
caused  at  times  by  nature,  and  at  others  by  chance,  (some- 
fimes,  too,  likeness  giyes  rise  to  mistakes,)  it  is  very  foolish 
-to  attribute  all  these  things  to  the  interpositions  of  the  Gods, 
without  examining  their  proximate  causes. 

You  believe  that  the  Boeotian  diviners  of  Lebadia  foreknew 
by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  that  the  victory  belonged  to  the 
Thebans,  because  these  birds  only  crow  when  they  are  vic- 
torious, and  hold  their  peace  when  they  are  beaten.  Did, 
then,  Jupiter  give  a  signal  to  so  important  a  city  by  the 
means  of  hensT  But  do  cocks  only  crow  when  they  are  vic- 
torious 1  At  that  time  they  were  crowing,  and  they,  had  not 
conquered.  You  say  that  this  was  a  prodigy.  It  would  have 
been  a  prodigy,  and  a  very  great  one,  if  the  crowing  had  pro- 
ceeded from  fishes  instead  of  birds.  But  what  hour  is  there 
of  day,  or  of  night,  when  cocks  do  not  crow  1  and  if  they  are 
sometimes  excited  to  crow  by  their  joy  in  victory,  they  may 
likewise  be  excited  to  do  the  same  by  some  other  kind  of  joy. 

Bemocritus,  indeed,  states  a  very  good  reason  why  cocks 
crow  before  the  dawn ;  for,  as  the  food  is  then  driven  out  of 
their  stomachs,  and  distributed  over  their  whole  body,  and 
digested,  they  utter  a  crowing,  being  satiated  with  rest.  But 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  says  Ennius,  '^  they  indulge  theit 
throats,  which  are  hoarse  with  crowing,  and  give  their  wings 
repose."  As,  then,  this  animal  is  so  much  inclined  to  crow  of 
its  own  accord^  what  made  it  occin:  to  Callisthenes  to  assert 
that  the  Gods  had  given  the  cocks  a  signal  to ' crow;  since 
either  nature  or  chance  might  have  done  it  ? 

XXVII.  It  was  announced  to  the  senate  that  it  had  rained 
blood,  that  the  river  had  become  blackened  with  blood,  and 
that  the  statues  of  the  immortal  gods  were  covered  witli 
sweat.  Do  you  imagine  that  Thales  or  Anaxagoras,  or  any 
other  natural  philosopher,  would  have  given  credence  to  such 
news?  Blood  and  sweat  only  proceed  from  the  animal  body; 
there  might  have  been  some  discoloration  caused  by  some 
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purpose?  I  had  thought  this  objection  was  unanswerable^ 
biit  see  how  cleverly  you  get  over  it.  I  do  not  blame  you 
for  this,  I  rather  commend  your  memory.  But  I  am  ashamed 
of  Antipater,  Chrysippus,  and  Posidonius,  who  all  assert 
the  same  proposition— namely,  that  the  divine  and  sentient 
energy  which  extends  through  the  imiverse,  directs  us  even 
in  the  choice  of  the  victim  by  whose  entrails  we  are  to  frame 
our  divinations.  And  to  improve  upon  this  theory,  you 
agree  with  them  in  asserting  that  at  the  very  instant  that  tho 
sacrifice  is  offered,  a  certain  appropriate  change  takes  place  in 
the  victim's  entr$uils,  so  that  we  can  therein  discover  some  sig- 
nificant addition  or  deficiency,  since  all  things  are  obedient  to 
the  will  of  the  Gods. 

Believe  me,  there  is  not  an  old  woman  in  the  world  so 
superstitious  as  gravely  ^  beUere  these  things.  Can  you 
imagine  that  the  same  bullodc,  if  chosen  by  one  man,  will 
have  the  head  of  the  liver,  and  if  dicsen  by  another  will  not 
have  it  ?  Can  this  same  head  come,'  and.  go  at  the  instant 
just  to  accommodate  the  individual  who  offers  the  sacrifice  f 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  there  must  be  considerable  chance 
in  the  choice  of  the  victim  ?  and  in  fact  the  thing  speaks  for 
itself,  ihsA  Una  must  be  the  case.  For  when  one  ill-omened 
victim  is  discovered  to  have  had  no  head  to  its  liver,  it  oRiea 
happens  that  the  one  which  is  offered  immediately  afterwards 
has  the  most  perfect  entrails  imaginable.  What  then  becomes 
of  the  menaces  of  the  first  victim's  entrails,  or  how  have  the 
Gods  been  so  suddenly  appeased? 

XVI.  But  you  will  say,  that  in  the  entrails  of  the  fet  bull 
which  CsBsar  offered,  tliere  was  no  hearty  and  since  it  was  not 
possible  that  this  animal  could  have  lived  without  a  hearty 
we  must  suppose  that  the  heart  was  annihilated  at  the 
instant  of  inmiolation.  How  is  it  that  you  think  it  impossi- 
ble that  an  animal  can  live  without  a  heart,  and  yet  do  not 
think  it  impossible  that^  its  heart  could  vanish  so  suddenly, 
nobody  knows  whither?  For  myself,  I  know  not  how  mudi 
vigoiu:  in  a  heart  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  vital  function, 
and  suspect  that  if  afflicted  by  any  disease,  the  heart  of  a 
victim  may  be  foimd  so  withered,  and  wasted,  and  small,  as  to  be 
quite  unlike  a  heart.  But  on  what  argument  can  you  build 
an  opinion  that  the  heart  of  this  same  fat  bullock,  if  it 
existed  in  him  before,  disappeared  at  the  instant  of  imznob^ 
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tion?  Ildd  the  bullock:  behold  OsBsar  in  a  heartless  condition 
even  while  arrayed  in  the  purple,  and  thus  lose  its  own  heart 
by  mere  force  of  sympathy? 

Believe  me,  you  are  betraying  the  city  of  philosophy  while 
defending  its  castles.  In  trying  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
auguries,  you  are  overturning  the  whole  system  of  physics. 
A  victim  has  a  heart,  and  head  of  the  liver :  the  moment  that 
you  sprinkle  him  with  meal  and  wine  they  depart,  some  God 
carries  them  off,  some  power  destroys  or  consumes  them.  It 
is  not  nature  alone,  therefore,  which  causes  the  decay  and 
destruction  of  everything;  and  there  are  some  things  which 
arise  out  of  nothing,  and  some  which  suddenly  perish  and 
become  nothing.  What  natural  philosopher  ever  said  such  a 
thing  as  this?  The  soothsayers  a£&rm  it.  Do  you  then 
think  that  you  are  to  believe  them  rather  than  the  natural 
philosophers? 

XYII.  Again,  when  you  sacrifice  to  several  Gods  at  the 
same  time,  how  is  it  that  the  sacrifice  is  favourably  received 
by  some,  and  is  rejected  by  others  ?  And  what  inconsistency 
must  there  be  among  the  Gods,  if  they  threaten  by  the  fir^ 
entrails,  and  promise  good  fortune  by  the  second !  Or  is  there 
sadi  strong  dissension  among  the  Deities,  even  when  they 
ace  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that  certain  entrails  bode 
good  when  offered  to  ApoUo,  and  evil  when  offered  to  his 
aster  Diana  ?  It  is  dear  that  since  the  victims  are  brought 
by  dianoe,  the  entrails  must  in  the  case  of  each  sacrificer 
depend  upon  what  victim  fsJih  to  his  ^are,  and  that  very 
thing  requires  some  divination  to  know  what  victim  falls  to 
each  person's  share,  as,  in  the  case  of  lots,  what  is  drawn  by 
each  person. 

Then  you  will  speak  of  lots,  though  you  are  not  strengthen* 
ing  ^e  authority  of  sacrifices  by  comparing  them  to  lots,  but 
weakening  that  of  lots  by  comparing  them  to  sacrifices. 
..  Do  you  think,  when  we  send  a  messenger  to  .^quime- 
lium  to  bring  us  a  lamb  to  sacrifice,  and  the  lamb  which  is 
brought  to  me  possesses  entrails  peculiarly  accommodated 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  messenger  has  been 
guided  to  him  not  by  chance,  but  by  divine  direction  ?  For  if 
you  wish  to  signify  that  in  this  case  chance  interferes,  as 
being  some  lot  connected  with  the  will  of  the  Gods,  I  ana 
sorry  that  your  friends  the  Stoics  should  give  the  Epicurean^ 
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purpose  f  I  had  thought  this  objection  was  unanswerable^ 
biit  see  how  cleverly  you  get  over  it.  I  do  not  blame  you 
for  this,  I  rather  commend  your  memory.  But  I  am  ashamed 
of  Antipater,  Chrysippus,  and  Posidonius,  who  all  assert 
the  same  proposition — namely,  that  the  divine  and  sentient 
energy  which  extends  through  the  imiverse,  directs  us  even 
in  the  choice  of  the  victim  by  whose  entrails  we  are  to  &ame 
our  divinations.  And  to  improve  upon  this  theory,  you 
agree  with  them  in  asserting  that  at  the  very  instant  that  tho 
sacrifice  is  offered,  a  certain  appropriate  change  takes  place  in 
the  victim's  enti^ls,  so  that  we  can  therein  discover  some  sig- 
nificant addition  or  deficiency,  since  all  things  are  obedient  to 
the  will  of  tJie  God& 

Believe  me,  there  is  not  an  old  woman  in  the  world  so 
superstitious  as  gravely  ^  bdiere  these  things.  Can  you 
imagine  that  the  same  bullock,  if  chosen  by  one  man,  will 
have  the  head  of  the  liver,  and  if  dicsen  by  another  will  not 
have  it?  Can  this  same  head  come! and.  go  at  the  instant 
just  to  accommodate  the  individual  who  offers  the  sacrifice  f 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  there  must  be  considerable  diance 
in  the  choice  of  the  victim  1  and  in  fact  the  thing  speaks  for 
itself,  IMt  this  must  be  the  case.  For  when  one  ill-omened 
victim  is  discovered  to  have  had  no  head  to  its  liver,  it  o&xsx 
happens  that  the  one  which  is  offered  immediately  afterwards 
has  the  most  perfect  entrails  imaginable.  What  then  becomes 
of  the  menaces  of  the  first  victim's  entrails,  or  how  have  tho 
Gods  been  so  suddenly  appeased? 

XVI.  But  you  will  say,  that  in  the  entrails  of  the  fet  bull 
which  CsBsar  offered,  tJiere  was  no  hearty  and  since  it  was  not 
possible  that  this  animal  could  have  lived  without  a  hearty 
we  must  suppose  that  the  heart  was  annihilated  at  the 
instant  of  immolation.  How  is  it  that  you  think  it  impossi- 
ble that  an  animal  can  live  without  a  heart,  and  yet  do  not 
think  it  impossible  that^  its  heart  could  vanish  so  suddenly, 
nobody  knows  whither?  For  myself,  I  know  not  how  mudi 
vigour  in  a  heart  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  vital  function, 
and  suspect  that  if  afilicted  by  any  disease,  the  heart  of  ft 
victim  may  be  found  so  withered,  and  wasted,  and  small,  as  to  be 
quite  unlike  a  heart.  But  on  what  argument  can  you  build 
an  opinion  that  the  heart  of  this  same  fat  bullock,  if  it 
existed  in  him  before,  disappeared  at  the  instant  of  inunob^ 
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tion^  Bid  the  bollock:  bebbld  OsBsar  in  a  heartless  condition 
even  while  arrayed  in  the  purple,  and  thus  lose  its  own  heart 
by  mere  force  of  sympathy? 

Believe  me,  you  are  betraying  the  city  of  philosophy  while 
defending  its  castles.  In  trying  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
auguries,  you  are  overturning  the  whole  system  of  physics. 
A  victim  has  a  heart,  and  head  of  the  liver :  the  moment  that 
you  sprinkle  him  with  meal  and  wine  they  depart,  some  God 
carries  them  off,  some  power  destroys  or  consumes  them.  It 
is  not  nature  alone,  iikerefore,  which  causes  the  decay  and 
destruction  of  everything ;  and  there  are  some  things  which 
arise  out  of  nothing,  and  some  which  suddenly  perish  and 
become  nothing.  What  natural  philosopher  ever  said  such  a 
thing  as  thisi  The  soothsayers  affirm  it.  Do  you  then 
think  that  you  are  to  believe  them  rather  than  the  natural 
p3iilosophers? 

XVII.  Again,  when  you  sacrifice  to  several  Gods  at  the 
same  time,  how  is  it  that  the  sacrifice  is  favourably  received 
by  some,  and  is  rejiected  by  others?  And  what  inconsistency 
must  there  be  among  the  Gods,  if  they  threaten  hy  the  fir^ 
entrails,  and  promise  good  fortune  by  the  second !  Or  is  there 
sach  strong  dissension  among  the  Deities,  even  when  they 
aoe  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that  certain  entrails  bodi^ 
good  when  offered  to  ApoUo,  and  evil  when  offered  to  his 
flitter  Diana  ?  It  is  dear  that  since  the  victims  are  brought 
by  dianoe,  the  entrails  must  in  the  case  of  each  sacrificer 
depend  upon  what  victim  Mi&  to  his  ^are,  and  that  very 
thing  requires  some  divination  to  know  what  victim  falls  to 
each  person's  share,  as,  in  the  case  of  lots,  what  is  drawn  by 
each  person* 

Then  you  will  speak  of  lots,  though  you  are  not  strengfchen- 
ii^  tiie  authority  of  sacrifices  by  comparing  them  to  lots,  but 
weakening  that  of  lots  by  comparing  them  to  sacrifices. 
..  i)o  you  think,  when  we  send  a  messenger  to  .^quime- 
lium  to  bring  us  a  lamb  to  sacrifice,  and  the  lamb  which  is 
brought  to  me  possesses  entrails  peculiarly  accommodated 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  messenger  has  been 
guided  to  him  not  by  chance,  but  by  divine  direction  ?  For  if 
you  wish  to  signify  that  in  this  case  chance  interferes,  as 
being  some  lot  connected  with  the  will  of  the  God^t,  I  azn 
gorry  that  your  friends  the  Stoics  should  give  the  Epicurean^ 
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throne  of  Syracuse  soon  after  this  event,  what  had  happened 
by  chance  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  prodigy  and 
prognostic. 

You  go  on  to  say,  that  at  Lacedsemon,  the  armour  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  rattled.  At  Thebes  the  closed  gates  of  the 
temple  of  the  same  God  suddenly  burst  open  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  bucklers  which  had  been  suspended  on  the 
walls  fell  to  the  ground.  Certainly  nothing  of  this  kind 
could  have  happened  without  some  motion  or  impxdse ;  but 
why  need  we  impute  such  motion  to  the  Gods  rather  than 
call  it  an  accident? 

XXXII.  At  Delphi,  you  say,  that  a  chaplet.  of  wild  herbs 
suddenly  appeared  growing  on  the  head  of  Lysander's  statue. 
Do  you  thii]j£  then  that  the  chaplet  of  herbs  existed  before 
any  seed  was  ripened  ?  These  seeds  were  probably  carried 
there  by  birds,  not  by  human  agency,  and  whatever  is  on  a 
head  may  seem  to  resemble  a  crown.  And  as  to  the  circum- 
stance which  you  add,  that  about  the  same  time  the 
golden  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  suddenly  vanished,  and  could  nowhere  be  discovered; 
this  seems  to  me  not  so  much  the  work  of  the  Grods,  as  the 
sacrilege  of  thieves. 

I  certainly  do  wonder  at  the  roguery  of  the  Ape  of  Dodona 
being  recorded  in  the  Greek  histories.  For  what  is.  less 
strange  than  that  a  most  mischievous  animal  should  have 
upset  the  urn,  and  scattered  the  oracular  lots?  The  his- 
torians, however,  deny  that  this  prodigy  was  followed  by  any 
disastrous  event  occurring  among  the  Laceds3monians.  • 

Now  to  come  to  what  you  have  reported  respecting  the 
citizen  of  Veii,  who  declared  to  the  Senate  that  if  the  Lake 
Albanus  overflowed,  and  ran  into  the  sea,  Bome  would 
perish,  and  that  if  its  course  were  diverted  elsewhere,  Veii 
must  fall.  Accordingly  the  water  of  the  Alban  lake  was 
subsequently  drained  away  by  new  channels,  not  for  the 
safety  of  the  citadel  and  the  city,  but  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  suburban  district. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  a  voice  was  heard,  warning  cer- 
tain individuals  to  beware  lest  Rome  should  be  taken  by  the 
Gauls;  agd  upon  this  they  consecrated  an  altar  on  the  New 
Road,  to  Aius  the  Speaker.  What,  then,  did  this  Aius  the 
Speaker  speak  and  talk,  and  derive  his  name  from  that  cir* 
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cumstance^  when  no  one  knew  Him ;  and  has  he  been  silent 
ever  since  he  has  had  an  habitation,  an  altar,  and  a  name  1 
And  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  Juno  the  Admonitress; 
for  what  warning  has  she  ever  given  us,  except  the  one 
respecting  the  full  sow  ? 

XXXIII.  This  is  enough  to  say  about  prodigies.  Let  me 
now  speak  of  auspices  and  of  lots — those,  I  mean,  which  are 
thrown  at  hazard,  not  those  which  are  annoimced  by  vati- 
cination, which  we  more  properly  call  oracles,  and  which  we 
shall  discuss  when  we  investigate  divination  of  the  natural 
order;  and  after  this  we  will  consider  the  astrology  of  the 
Chaldeans.  But  first  let  us  consider  the  question  of  auspices. 
It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  an  augur  to  speak  against 
them.  Yes,  to  a  Marsian  perhaps,  but  not  to  a  Eoman.  For 
■we  are  not  like  those  who  attempt  to  predict  the  future  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  observation  of  other  signs ;  and 
yet'  I  believe  that  Komulus,  who  founded  our  city  by  the 
auspices,  considered  the  augural  science  of  great  utility  in 
foreseeing  matters,  For  antiquity  was  deceived  in  many 
things,  which  time,  custom,  and  enlarged ,  experience  have 
corrected.  And  the  custom  of  reverence  for,  and  discipline 
and  rights  of,  the  augurs,  and  the  authority  of  the  college^ 
are  still  retained  for  the  sake  of  their  influence  on  the  minda 
of  the  common  people. 

And  certainly  the  consuls  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  de- 
served severe  punishment,  who  set  sail  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices ;  for  they  ought  to  have  been  obedient  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  and  not  to  have  rejected  so  obstinately  the 
national  ceremonials.  Justly,  therefore,  was  one  of  them 
condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  people,  while  the  other 
perished  by  his  own  hand.  Flaminius,  likewise,  was  not  duly 
submissive  to  the  auspices;  and  that  was  the  reason,  you 
say,  why  he  was  defeated.  But,  the  year  afterwards,  Paullus 
was  guided  by  them.  Did  he  the  less  for  that  perish  with 
his  army  in  the  battle  of  Cannse?  * 

Even  allowing  the  existence  of  auspices,  which  I  do  not, 
cmiAinly  those  at  present  in  use,  whether  by  means  of  birds 
or  celestial  signs,  are  but  mere  semblances  of  auspices,  and 
not  real  oue& 

XXXIV.  "  Quintus  Fabius,  I  pray  thee,  assist  me  in  the 
auspices."  He  answers,  <<  I  have  heard."  The  augurial  officer 
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among  our  fbrefittiiens  "was  a  skilful  and  learned  man;  now 
they  take  the  first  tliat  offers.  Foir  a  man  must  needs  be 
skilful  and  learned  Tfho  nndtzstands  the  meaning  of  silence. 
For  in  auspices  we  call  that  silence  which  is  £ee  from  all 
irregularity.    To  understand  this,  belongs  to  a  perfect  augur. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  when  he  who  wishes 
to  consult  the  auspices  has  mid  to  the  augur  whom  he  has 
chosen  to  assist  him,  ^  6ay,  if- silence  is  obs^red,"  the  augur, 
without  looking  abore  or  around  him,  answere  immediately, 
"Silence  appears  to  be  observed."  On  this  the  consuiter 
rejoins,  "Tell  me  whether  the  chiokens  are  eating.'*  The 
augur  replies,  "They  are  eatii^.^  But  when  tiie  coneulter  fo>> 
ther  demands,  "  What  kind  of  fowls  are  they,  and  whence  do 
they  come?"  the  augur  answen," The  chickeas  were  brought 
in  a  cage  by  a  person  who  is  termed  a  poulterer." 

Such,  ilien,  are  the  illustrioins  birds  whom' we  call,  toaootfa, 
the  messengers  of  Jupiter;  and  whether 'they  eat  or  not,  what 
does  it  si^ufy?  Oertaiiily  "nothing  to  -the  aosiHQeB.  iBnt 
since,  if  they  eat  at  all,  some 'portion  of  food. must  isevitably 
&I1  on  the  ground  and  strike  <  (^vtre)  the  eartii,  this  mtB  at 
first  called  terr^vuwi,  then  terr^vcifu^in,  and  is  now  calkd 
tripvdiwm,.  When,  therefore,  the  diicken  lets  fall  'finm  hs 
beak  a  particle  of  >  its  food,  tlibs  augur*  declares  iJiat  ^tfae '  <rtjn*> 
dium  solistimum  is  consummated. 

XXXV.  What  true  divination  can  there  be  in  an  auspice 
of  this  nature,  so  artificially  forced  and  torturedi  ^whicfa,  we 
have  a  proof,  was  not  used  among  the  most  andent  eugui^ ; 
for  we  hiave  an  ancient  decree  of  the  ■■  college = of  augui8,'that 
any  bird  may  make  the  tripudium.  Bo  timt,  ^en,  Haate 
would  be  an  auspice  if  the  bird  was  &ee  to  show  itaelf,  and 
the  bird  might  appear  to  be  the  messenger  and  interpreter  Kii 
Jupiter.  But  when  a  miserable  bird  is  kept  in  a' cage,  and 
ready  to  die  of  hxmger, — if  such  an  one,  when  pecking  np  its 
food,  happens  to  let  some  particle  &11,  can  you  think  this  an 
auspice,  or  do  you  believe  that  Bomulus  consulted  the  gods 
in  this  manner  ? 

Bo  you  imagine  that  those  who  pretend  to  augury  vp^ 
themselves  at  the  present  day  to  discern  l^e  fflgns  of  hearedt 
No ;  they  give  their  orders  to  the  poulterer.  He  makes  fais 
report.        ' 

It  has  been  reckoned  an  excellent  auspice  on  all  ocoasioBflij 


'aanong  >t!ie  Bomans,  "nhea.  it  liiundexs  on  the  left  haud^ 
ezoept  in  reference  to  the  Comitia ;  and  this  exception  was 
doubtless  contriyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth^  in 
order  that  the  ehie&  of  Hxe  stabe  might  be  tiie  interpreters  of 
the  Comitia  in  whatever  concerns  the  judgments  of  the  people, 
the  rights  of  the  laws,  and  the  creation  of  the  magistrates. 

'"But,"  -you  argue,  "in  conaequence  of  tiie  letters  of  Ti- 
berius Gmcchxffi, .  Scipio  Naidea  andOaius  iMartius  Figulua 
resigned  the  oconsulahip,  because  the^augurs  determined  that 

.they  :had  been  :izreguiaily  created.'*  Well,  who  denies  that 
there  is  a  sdiobl  of -Auguss.?  tWhact  I  deny  is,  that* these  isi 
any  such  thing  lae  divinntion. 

"iBut  'the  sQothsayeiB  axe  fOxviners:;  and  after  Tiberius 

'CdaechuBjfaad  introdueed.  rtbem  ?  into  tthe.  a^atte,  otn  account  :0f 

:the  sudden  death  ctf  the  individual  whose  (xSLoe  it  was  to 

T^portthe  order  of  ithe  jdections,  they  said  that  theComitaa 

•httd  not  been  legally  eanrtitccted." 

.N0W9  ^^  refexenoB  toihis  case,  observe  tthat  they  could  not 

.speak  by  authority  of  the  summoner  of  the  ipresident  <  of  i&B 
oenturies, iofr  he  was  dead;  rend  oonfecture  without  didnation 

'jcould  say  that.     Or  peiiiafis  mhBt  iHaiisy  wd  was  <no  ^better 

:than  the  result  of  ehanoe,  vhidi  pre^vails  ix>  a  consideraUe 
extent  in  all  al&izs  of  this  nature.  For  what  oould  the  sooth- 
sayers of  Etruria  know  as  .to  whether  the'tent  tibeyobseBVcft 
wuB  as  it  should  be,  and  whether  ilie  zt^gulatiDas  jof  the 

•pomoBrium,  or  drcumvallation,  were texaetly  obeyed. 

J'or  myself,  il  agree  with'ibe  sentiments  of iCaiusUkfaroeUuB 

jmther  than  witli.&ose  of  A  j^ius  Claudius, -who  were  both  ^of 
them.my  ooUeagues.;  and  I  think  that,  although  the  joollege 

.and  >2aw  of  auguES  were  first  inatituted  on  account  of  the 
reverence  entertained  for  divination  in  ancient  times,  tiiey 
were  afterwards  maintained  and  preserved  for  the  £^ke  of 

.thestate. 

XXXYL  Of  this,  however,  more  elsewhere.     At  pi«wnt, 

Jet  us  examine  the  auguries  of  other  nations  who.  have  evinced 
tiierein  imore  superstition  than  art.     They  make  use  of  all 

-idndaof  birds  for  their  auspices;  we  confine  ourselves  to  few: 
and  one  set  of  omens  are  reckoned  unfavourable  by  them, 
and  a  different  set  by  us. 

King  Deiotarus  often  asked  me  for  an  account  of  our 

:  discipline  and  system  of  divination,  and  I  asked  him  for 
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information  about  ms.  Good  heavens!  how  different  were 
the  two  met'noQs^  m  some  instances,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
downright  contradictory  to  one  another.  And  he  had  re- 
course to  augurs  on  aU  occasions ;  but  how  very  seldom  do 
we  apply  to  them  irnless  the  auspices  are  required  by  the 
people ! 

Our  ancestors  were  imwilling  to  wage  any  war  without 
consulting  the  auspices.  But  how  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  ceremony  has  been  neglected  by  our  proconsuls 
and  proprsetors?  They  never  take  auspices;  they  do  not 
pass  over  rivers  by  the  encouragement  of  omens;  nor  do 
they  wait  for  the  intimation  of  the  sacred  chickens. 

As  to  that  divination  which  conslBts  in  observing  the  flight 
of  birds  from  some  elevated  spot — once  considered  of  so  much 
consequence  in  military  expeditions, — Marcus  Marcellus,  who 
was  consul  five  times,  as  well  as  imperator  and  chief  augur 
too,  omitted  it  altogether.  What  is  become,  then,  of  divina- 
tion by  birds,  which  (as  wars  are  carried  on  by  people  who 
take  no  care  about  any  auspices)  seems  to  be  retained  by  the 
city  magistrates,  while  it  is  renounced  by  our  mihtaiy  com- 
manders ?  So  much  did  Marcellus  despise  auspices,  that  when 
he  was  proceeding  on  any  enterprise,  he  was  accustomed  to 
travel  in  a  closed  litter,  that  he  might  not  be  liable  to  be 
hindered  by  them.  And  we  augiuis  now-a-days  act  much 
in  the  same  way,  when,  for  fear  of  what  is  called  a  joint 
auspice,  we  order  the  sacrificial  cattle  to  be  separated  from 
each  other.  Not  that  I  commend  conduct  like  this ;  for  to 
make  these  contrivances,  either  that  an  auspice  should  not 
happen  at  all,  or  that  if  it  happens  it  should  not  be  seen, — 
what  is  it  but  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  admonitions  of 
Jupiter  ? 

XXXVII.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  for  you  to  assert  that  this 
king  Deiotarus  did  not  repent  of  having  believed  the  auspices 
which  he  experienced  when  he  went  in  search  of  Pompey, 
because  he  had,  by  doing  his  duty,  thus  secured  the  fidelity 
and  friendship  of  the  Romans;  for  that  praise  and  glory  were 
dearer  to  him  than  his  kingdom  and  possessions.  I  dare  say 
they  were;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  auspices. 
Surely  no  crow  could  inform  ham  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
magnanimity  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people.  It 
was  he  himself  who  felt  spontaneously  what  he  did  feel;  and 
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birds  can  do  no  more  than  signify  bare  eyents,  be  they  for-^ 
tunate  or  disastrona. 

Thus,  I  conceive  that  Deiotarus  in  this  affair  followed  no 
other  auspices  than  those  of  conscience,  which  taught  hun  to 
prefer  his  duty  to  his  interest.  But  if  the  birds  showed  him 
that  the  result  would  be  prosperous,  they  certainly  deceived 
him ;  for  he  fled  from  the  battle,  together  with  Pompey,  and 
a  grievous  time  it  was  for  him.  From  this  general  he  was 
compelled  to  separate — ^another  aflSiction ;  and,  to  crown  his 
troubles,  he  soon  had  Csesar  quartered  upon  him,  both  as  a 
guest  and  an  enemy.  What  could  be  more  painful  than  this  ? 
Lastly,  CsBsar,  after  having  deprived  him  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
the  Trogini,  and  bestowed  it  on  a  certain  Pergamenian  of  his 
train, — after  having  likewise  deprived  him  of  Armenia,  which 
had  been  granted  him  by  the  senate, — after  having  been 
entertained  by  him  with  most  princely  hospitality,  left  his 
entertainer  the  king  wholly  stripped  of  his  possessions. 

It  is  needless  to  add  more.  I  will  return  to  my  original 
subject.  If  we  seek  to  know  events  by  those  auspices  which 
are  sought  from  birds,  it  appears  by  this  argument  that  no 
birds  could  truly  have  predicted  prosperity  to  king  Deiotarus. 
If  we  want  to  know  our  duty,  that  is  not  to  be  sought  from 
augury,  but  from  virtue. 

XXXVIII.  I  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  augural  staff  of 
Bomulus,  which  you  declare  to  have  remained  unconsumed 
by  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  general  conflagration ;  and  pass  over 
the  razor  of  Attius  Navius,  which  is  reported  to  have  cut 
through  a  whetstone.  Such  fables  as  these  should  not  be 
admitted  into  philosophical  discussions. 

What  a  philosopher  has  to  do  is,  first,  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  augural  science,  to  investigate  its  origin,  and  to 
pursue  its  history.  But  how  pitiful  is  the  nature  of  a  science 
which  pretends  that  the  eccentric  motions  of  birds  are  ftdl  of 
ominous  import,  and  that  all  manner  of  things  must  be  done, 
or  left  undone,  as  their  flights  and  songs  may  indicate !  How 
can  their  inclinations  to  the  right  or  left  determine  the  power 
of  auspices  ?  and  how,  when,  and  by  whom  were  such  absurd 
regulations  as  these  invented  1 

The  Etrurian  soothsayers  hold  as  the  author  of  their  dis- 
eipline  a  child  whom  a  ploughshare  suddenly  dug  up  from  a 
clod  of  the  eartL    Whom  do  we  Romans  look  upon  as  the 
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author  of  ouzraff  .&it  AtiiuB'Nayiiial  But  EomuliiBUxidJleamxiB 
lived  several  years  before  him,  and  they  wete  both  augarsy  as 
we  are  informed.  Shall  we  call  our  ajstem  the. invention  of 
the  Pisidians,  the  Gilicians,  or  the  Phrygians  ?  Shall  we,  by 
speaking  thus,  •  call  men  denroid  of  all  civilisation  the  .autiioiB 
of  divination  1 

XXXIX.  ":But,"  you  say, ''all  kings,  people,  and  natiois 
.use  auspices;"  as  if  there  was  anything  in  the  world  fiK>'very 
common  as  error  is,  or  as  if  you  youradli^  in  judging,  wece 
guided  by  the  <  opinion  of  the  multitude. 

How  few,  for  instance,  ore  ihere^who  deny  .that  ipkamire  is 
A:  good :  most  I  people  even  think  it>tiie>diief  good.  Butiis  the 
Stoic  frightened  from  his  creed  >by  their  numbers?  or  does 
the  multitude  follow  their  authortty/in  many  things i  What 
wonder  is  there,  'then,  if  in  reE^et :  of  auspices,  and  all  kinds 
of  divinations,  weak  spirits  are  afEedted  *by  those  ipopukr 
superstitions, -ihou^' they  cannot  overturn  the  .truth 9 

And  what  uni^rmity  or  settled  agreement  axists  between 

augurs  ?    The  poet  Ennius,  xeferxing  ix>  our  Boman  auguzs, 

says — 

When  on  ihe  left  it  tlumde^i,  all  goes  weUL 

Jn  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  Ajax,^  making  some  complaint  xx 

other  to  Achilles  about  the  ferocity  ofitbe  Trojax^ly  spealfis  in 

'this  T"flTi"fiy — 

for  them  the  father  of  the-  Gods  dedaEres, 
Hifi  omens  on  the  right,  his  thunder  theirs. 

60  that  omens  on  the  left  appear  fortunate  to  us,  while  the 
•Greeks  and  barbarians  prefer  those  on  the  right  Although! 
am  not  unaware  that  our  Romans  call  prosperous  Signs 
itmistrOy  even  if  they  are  in  £a.ct  dextrcu  But  certainly  x>ur 
countrymen  used  the  term  sinistra,  and  foreigners  the  word 
dextra,  because  that  usually  appeared  the  best.  How. greats 
however,  is  this  contrariety!  Why  need  I  stop  to  mentifHi 
that  they  \2se  different  birds  and  different  signs  from  our- 
^selves?  they  take  their  observations  in  a  different  way,  and  give 
answers  in  a  different  way;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  a£nit 
that  some  of  these  modes  are  adopted  through  error,  some 
through  superstition,  and  that  they  often  mislead. 

XL.  To  this  catalogue  of  superstitions  you  have  not  bed- 

1  This  is  another  piece  of  foigetfolness  on  the  ptrt  of  Cieero.— 'Sat 
•Iliad,  ix.  236. 
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tsted  to  add  a  nnznber  of  omens  and-praBa^BS.  /fViriiiBtanoQ, 
yoahave  quoted- the  words  whidiJBixdiia  addressed tO'P&oliis^ 
that  Perses  had  perished ;  which  Paiihis  reoeiYod  as  an  canen 
of  success.  You  quote  likefwise  iiie!  speech  that '  Cecilm  made 
to  her  sister's  daughter — "  I  yidd  iny  place  rto^you."  I^or  is 
this  all :  you  cite  the  phrase,  Jhvete  Unguis  (keep  silence).; 
and  you  extol  iiie  prerogatiye  presa^  derived  fromihe  laiBje 
of  the  person  who  takes  preoedenee  in  the  diections  of  ii» 
comitia.  I  call  this  being  ingenious  :and  eloquent  agaitot 
yourself;  for  iiow,  if  you  attemd  to  rthings  like  these,  can 
your  mind  -beifree  land  <  cdhn  !«oough  to  l£6Uow,:not.6upersti- 
.tion,  but  reason/«s  your  guide  in  action' f  'Is  itcnot  so  1  If 
any  one,  white  speaking  on  ihis  own  aSbiis,  in  the  oouxse  ofi 
Jiis  common  CQnyei»ation,dropBia\wonl:iiiatmay«eemix>'you 
tto  bear  on  anything  whi^>you  aa?e. thinking  or  doing,  dbali 
that  circumstaiice.inspire  you  with  either. fear' jor  vnergyf 

When  Marcus  CraESSUS'WiBS.embaiddng  his-army  at'Brondu^ 
>imn,  :a  certain  itinei»irt  ^mider  of  fiis  from  4>mtis  siied 
out  in  the  harboui:,  ^^  >Will'you  buy  Q.nj<taunea8  /"  Juet  uft 
MBkj,  if  you  please,  rthat  i  this  was '  an  omen  against'  Giwnnute 
expedition;  for  that  it  was  as  much  as  tosay/Cbtue  ne  tai^ 
'(Beware  how  you  go),  and  "that  if 'Gzassus  had  obeyed  the 
omen  he  would  not  hare  perished.  iButif  we  regard  such 
jomens  as  these,  we  idiaU  haTB:to  tafeernotice  of 'saeenes, 'ths 
breaking  of  a  shoe-tie,  or -the  tripping  oTsr  a  pebble  ^in 
walking. 

It  now Temaiis  fi>r  us  to  speak. of  the  ilots,  and  1^  Chal* 
dean  astrologers,  TOticiimtionB,  and  dreams.  And  fintlet  ik 
speak  of  lots. 

'XLI.  'What,  now,  is  ailotf  Much  the  same  as  the  game  of 
moca,  or  dioe,^  and.  other  gaqies  of  chance,  in  whidi  hndc  and 
fotune  aie  all  in  all,  and  reason  and  «idll  avail  nothing; 
These  games  are 'fidl  of  iriok  and  deceit,  invented  for  the 
object  of  gain,  superstition,  or  error. 

But  let  us  examine  the  imputed  origin  of  the  lots,  as  we 
did  that  of  the  system  of  the  soothsayers. 

We  read  in  tiie  records  of  the  PreBuestines,  that  Numerius 
Sufiucius,  a  man  of  high -reputation  and  rai^,  had  often  been 
commanded  by  dreams  (which  at  last  became  veiy  threateo- 

1  The  Latin  has  qwad  talos  jacere,  quod  teaaeraSt — tcdi  being  dice  with 
four  flat  and  two  rmmd  sides,  and  teaserm  dice  with  six  flat  sides. 
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ing)  to  cut  a  flint-stone  in  two,  at  a  particular  spot.  Being 
extremely  alarmed  at  the  vision,  he  began  to  act  in  obedience 
to  it,  in  spite  of  the  derision  of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  he  had 
no  sooner  divided  the  stone,  than  he  found  therein  certain 
lots,  engraved  in  ancient  characters  on  oak.  The  spot  in 
-which  this  discovery  took  place  is  now  religiously  guarded, 
being  consecrated  to  the  infant  Jupiter,  who  is  represented 
with  Juno  as  sitting  in  the  lap  of  Fortune,  and  sucking  her 
breasts,  and  is  most  chastely  worshipped  by  all  mothers. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  in  which  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune  is  now  situated,  they  report  that  honey  flowed  out  of  an 
olive.  Upon  this  the  augurs  declared  that  the  lots  there 
instituted  would  be  held  in  the  highest  honour ;  and,  at  their 
command,  a  chest  was  forthwith  roade  out  of  this  same  olive- 
tree,  and  therein  those  lots  are  kept  by  which  the  oracles  of 
Fortune  are  still  delivered.  But  how  can  there  be  the  least 
degree  of  sure  and  certain  information  in  lots  like  these, 
wluch,  under  Fortune's  direction,  are  shuffled  and  drawn  by 
the  hands  of  a  child  ?  How  were  the  lots  conveyed  to  this 
particular  spot,  and  who  cut  and  carved  the  oak  of  which 
they  are  composed  1 

"  Oh,"  say  they,  "  there  is  nothing  which  God  cannot  do." 
I  wish  that  he  had  made  these  Stoical  sages  a  little  less 
inclined  to  believe  every  idle  tale,  out  of  a  superstitious  and 
miserable  solicitude. 

The  common  sense  of  men  in  real  life  has  happily  succeeded 
in  exploding  this  kind  of  divination.  It  is  only  the  antiquity 
and  beauty  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  that  any  longer  pre- 
serves the  Prsenestine  lots  from  contempt  even  among  the 
vulgar.  For  what  magistrate,  or  man  of  any  reputation,  ever 
resorts  to  them  now?  And  in  all  other  places  they  are  wholly 
disregarded ;  so  that  Clitomachus  informs  us,  that  with  refe- 
rence to  this,  Cameades  was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  never 
been  so  fortunate  as  when  he  saw  Fortune  at  Prseneste.  So 
we  will  say  no  more  on  this  topic. 

XLII.  Let  us  now  consider  the  prodigies  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Eudoxus,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  greatest  men,  the  first  astronomer  of  his  time,  formed 
the  opinion,  and  committed  it  to  writing,  that  no  credence 
should  be  given  to  the  predictions  of  the  Chaldeiins  in 
their  calculation  of  a  man's  life  from  the  day  of  his  nativi^. 
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Pansetius,  who  is  almost  the  only  Stoic  who  rejects  astro- 
logical prophecies,  says  that  Archelaus  and  Cassander,  the 
two  principal  astronomers  of  the  age  in  which  he  himself 
lived,  set  no  value  on  judicial  astrology,  though  they  were 
very  celebrated  for  their  learning  in  other  parts  of  astronomy. 
Scylax  of  Halicamassus,  a  great  friend  of  Pansetius,  and  a 
first-rate  astronomer,  and  cMef  magistrate  of  his  own  city, 
likewise  rejected  all  the  predictions  of  the  Chaldeans. 

But  to  proceed  merely  on  reason,  omitting  for  the  present 
the  testimony  of  these  witnesses. 

Those  who  put  £dth  in  the  Chaldeans,  and  their  calcu- 
lations of  nativities,  and  their  various  predictions,  argue  in 
this  manner :  they  affirm  that  in  that  circle  of  constellations 
which  the  Greeks  term  the  Zodiac  there  resides  a  certain 
energy,  of  such  a  character  that  each  portion  of  its  circum- 
ference influences  and  modifies  the  surrounding  heavens  ac- 
cording to  what  stars  are  in  those  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
at  each  season;  and  that  this  energy  is  variously  affected  by 
those  wandering  stars  which  we  call  planets.  But  w^en  they 
come  into  that  portion  of  the  circle  in  which  is  situated  the* 
rise  of  that  star  which  appears  anew,  or  into  that  which  has 
anything  in  conjunction  or  harmony  with  it,  they  term  it  the 
true  or  quadrate  aspect. 

And  moreover,  as  there  happen  at  every  season  of  the  year 
several  astronomical  revolutions,  owing  to  approximations  and 
retirements  of  the  stars  which  we  see,  which  are  affected  by 
the  power  of  the  sim, — ^they  think  it  not  merely  probable,  but 
true,  that  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  must  be  the  animation  and  formation  of  children 
from  their  mother's  womb ;  and  that  their  genius,  disposition, 
temper,  constitution,  behaviour,  fortune,  and  destiny  through 
life  depend  upon  that. 

XLIII.  What  an  incredible  insanity  is  this!  for  every  error 
does  not  deserve  the  mere  name  of  foUy.  The  Stoic  Diogenes 
grants,  that  the  Chalde^tns  possess  the  power  of  foreseeing 
certain  events ;  to  the  limit,  that  is,  of  predicting  what  a  child's 
disposition  and  his  particular  talent  and  ability  are  likely  to 
be.  But  he  denies  that  the  other  things  which  they  profess 
can  possibly  be  known.  For  instance;  two  twins  may  re- 
semble each  other  in  appearance,  and  yet  their  lives  and 
fortunes  may  be  entirely  dissimilar. 
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Prodes  and  EtuysUieneSy  kings  of  ihe  Lacedsemonians,  "were 
twin-brethren.  But  they  did  not-  live  the  same  number  of 
jeani;  for  Prooles  died  a  year  before  his  brother^. and  much 
excelled  him  in  the  gploiy  of  his  aotionsi 

But  I  question  whether  eyen  that  portion,  of  prophetic 
power  whioh  the  worthy  Diogenes  concedes  to  the  CHialdeans, 
by  a  sort  of  prevarication  in  argument,  can  be  &irly  asonbed 
to  them.  For,  as  according  to  them  the  birth  of.  in£mts  is 
IBgulated  by  tiie  moon,  and  as  tl^  ChaldeanB  observe  and 
take  notice  of  the  natal  stars  with  -M^^iich  the  moon  happens 
to  be  in  oonjunction.  at  the  moment'  of  a  nativity,  they  are 
founding  their  judgment  on  the  most  fallaoious  evidence  of 
their  eyes,  as  to  matters  whioh  they  ought  to  behold  by 
reason  and  intellect;  For  the  science  of  Mlithematies,  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  acquainted,  sdiould  ttoeh  them  the 
comparative  proximity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  and  its  re* 
lative  remoteness  from  the  planets  Venus  and  Mercury,  and 
especially  firom  the  sun,  whose  light  it  is  supposed  to  borrow. 
And  the  other  three  intervals,  those,  namely,  which  separate 
the  sun  from  Mars  and  from  Jupiter  and  from  Saturn,  and 
the  distance  also  between  that  and  the  heaven,  which  is  the 
bound  and  limit  of  our  imiverse,  are  infinite  and  immense. 
What  influence^  then,  can  such  distant  orbs  transmit  to  the 
moon,  or  rather  to  the  earth? 

XLI Y.  Moreover,  when  these  astrolc^ers  maintain,  as  they 
are  bound  to  maintain,  tiiat  all  children  that  are  bom  on  the 
€|arth  under  the  same  planet  and  constellation,  having  the* 
same  signs  of.  nativity,  must  experience  the  same  destinies^ 
they  make  an  assertion  which  evinces  the  greatest  ignorance- 
of  astronomy.  For  those  circles  which  divide  the  heaven  into 
hemispheres — circles  which  the  Greeks  call  horizons,  and  the 
Latins  Jlntentes — perpetually  vary  according  to  the  spot  from 
which  they  are  drawn ;  and,  therefore,  the  risings  and  settings 
of  the  stars  appear  to  take  place  at  different  seasons  to  dif> 
ferent  races  of  men. 

If,  then,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  afieoted  by  the 
energy  and  virtue  of  die  stars,  sometimes  in  one  way  and 
sometimes  in  another,  how  can  those  children  who  are  bom 
at  the  same  time  in  different  climates  be  subject  to  the  same 
starry  influences  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe?  For 
instance,  in  the  country  which  we  Romans  inhabit,  the  dog>^ 
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star  rises  some  days  after  the  summer  solstice,  wliile  among 
the.  Troglodyte^. a  people  o£  Afiioa,.it  i&  said  to  rise  befora 
it..  So  that  if  I  were  to  gnmi:  that  the  heavenly  influences 
have  an  effect  upon  all  the  children  who  are  bom  upon, 
the  earth,,  it  woidd  follow,  that  all  who.  are  bom  at  the 
same  time  in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  must  be  bom  not 
with  the  same  but  with. different  inclinations  according,  to  the 
different  conditions  of.  climate;  which,  howeyer^  th^by  no 
means  admit.  Eor  they  persist^  in  maintaining  that  all  chil- 
dren who  are  bom  at  the  same  period^  have  at  their  nativity 
the  same  astrological  desUniea-aUottedta'them,  whatever.their 
natdre  country  inay  be. 

XLY.  But  what  folly  is  it  to  imagine,  that  while  attending 
to  the  swift  motions  and  revolutions  of.  heaven,  we  should 
take  no  notice  of  the  ohansses  of  the  atmosphere  immediately 
aitmad  u3,-it8  weather,  iTmnda^  and  rai^-wheu  weath^. 
differs  so  much  even  in  places  which,  are  nearest  to  one 
anotiier,  that  th^re  is  often  one  weather  at  Tusculmn  and: 
another  at  Eome ;.  aa  is  especially  remadked.  by  sailors,  who, 
a^ter  having  doubled  a  oapet,  oftan  find,  the  greatest  possible 
dumge  in  the  wind. 

Whmi  the  calmnesff  or  disturbed,  state  of  the  weather  is  so 
variable,  is  it  the  part.of  a  man  in  his  senses- to  say  that  iiiese 
eironmstances  have  no  effect  on  the  births  of  children  happen* 
ing.  at  that  moment,  (a%  indeed,  they  have  not,)  and-  yet  to 
affirm,  that  that  subtle  and  indefinable  thing,  which  cannot: 
tiafelt  at  all,  and  can  scarcely  be  comprehended, — namely^  ihe 
conjuncture  which  arises- from  the  moon  and  other  stars,  does 
affect  the  birth  of  children] — What?  is'  it  a  sli^t  error,  not 
to'  imderstand  that  by  this  Eiystem  that  energy  of  seminal^ 
prindples  which  is  of  so  much,  influence  in.  blotting  and 
piooreaiing  the  child  is  utterly  put  out  of  sight? — ^for  who 
can  help  observing  that  the  parents  impress  on  their  children, 
to  a  great  extent,  their  own  forms,  manners,  features,  and. 
gestures.  Now  this  could  hardly  happen  if  it  were  not  the 
powec  and  nature  of  the  parents  which  was  the  ef&cient 
cause,  but  the  condition  of  the  moon,  and  the  temperature  of. 
thaheavens^ 

Why  need  L  press  the  argument  that  those  who  are  bom 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  are  dissimilar  in  their  nature, 
their  lives,  and  their  circumstances  1 
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XL VI.  Besides,  is  there  any  doubt  that  many  persons^ 
though  they  were  bom  with  great  bodily  defects,  are  never- 
theless afterwards  cured  of  them,  and  set  right  by  the  self- 
corrective  power  of  their  nature,  or  by  the  attention  of  their 
nurses,  or  the  skill  of  their  physicians?  or  that  many  chil- 
dren have  been  bom  so  tongue-tied  that  they  could  not  speak^ 
and  yet  have  been  cured  by  the  application  of  the  knife? 
Many  likewise  by  meditation  or  exercise  have  removed  their 
natural  infirmities.  Thus  Phalereus  records  that  Demos- 
thenes when  young  could  not  pronounce  the  letter  K ;  but 
afterwards  by  constant  practice  he  learnt  to  articulate  it 
perfectly.  Now,  if  such  defects  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  nothing  could  have  altered  them. 

Need  I  say  more?  Does  not  difference  of  situation  make 
races  of  men  different?  It  is  easy  enough  to  give  a  list  of 
such  instances ;  and  to  point'  out  what  differences  exist  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  Persians,  the  iEthiopians  and  Syrians, 
in  respect  both  of  their  per^ns  and  chWacters,  bo  aTto 
present  an  incredible  variety  and  dissimilarity.  And  this 
fact  proves,  that  the  climate  influences  the  nativities  of 
men  far  more  than  the  aspect  of  the  moon  and  stars.  For 
though  some  pretend  that  the  Chaldean  astrologers  have 
verified  the  nativities  of  children  by  calculations  and  experi- 
ments in  the  cases  of  all  the  children  who  have  been  bom 
for  470,000  years,  this  is  a  mistake.  For  had  they  been 
in  tbe  habit  of  doing  so,  they  would  never  have  given  up 
the  practice.  But,  as  it  is,  no  author  remains  who  knows  of 
such  a  thing  being  done  now,  or  ever  having  been  done. 

XLYII.  You  see  that  I  am  not  using  the  arguments  of 
Cameades,  but  those  rather  of  Pansetius,  the  chief  of  the 
Stoics.  But  answer  me  now  this  question.  Were  all  those 
persons  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cannse  bom  imder 
the  same  constellation,  as  they  met  with  one  and  the  same 
end?  Again,  have  those  men  who  are  singular  in  their  gemus 
and  courage,  a  separate,  some  peculiar  star  of  their  own  too  t 
For  what  moment  is  there  in  which  a  multitude  of  persons 
are  not  bom?  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  been  hke  Homer. 

And  if  the  aspect  of  the  stars  and  the  state  of  the  firma- 
ment influenced  the  birth  of  every  being,  it  should,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  influence  inanimate  substances;  yet  what  can  be 
more  absurd  than  such  an  idea? 
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I  grant,  indeed,  that  Lucius  Tarutius  of  Firma,  my  own 
personal  friend,  and  a  man  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
the  Chaldean  astrology,  traced  hack  the  nativity  of  our  own 
city,  Rome,  to  those  equinoctial  days  of  the  feast  of  Pales 
in  which  Romulus  is  reported  to  have  hegun  its  foundations, 
and  asserted  that  the  moon  was  at  that  period  in  Lihra,  and 
on  this  discovery,  he  hesitated  not  to  pronoimce  the  destinies 
of  Rome.  ^ 

Oh,  the  mighty  power  of  delusion !  Is  even  the  hirth-day 
of  a  city  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  and  moon? 
Granting  even  that  the  condition  of  the  heavens,  when  he 
draws  his  first  breath,  may  influence  the  life  of  a  child,  does 
it  follow  that  it  can  have  any  effect  on  brick  or  cement,  of 
which  a  city  is  composed? 

Why  need  I  say  more?  Such  ideas  as  these  are  refuted 
every  day.  How  many  of  these  Chaldean  prophecies  do  I 
remember  being  repeated  to  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  to  Caesar 
himself !  according  to  which,  not  one  of  these  heroes  was  to 
die  except  in  old  age,  in  domestic  felicity,  and  perfect  renown; 
BO  that  I  wonder  that  any  living  man  can  yet  believe  in  these 
impostors,  whose  predictions  they  see  falsified  daily  by  fiicts 
and  results. 

XLYIII.  It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  examine  those 
two  sorts  of  divination  which  you  term  natiuul,  as  distin- 
guished from  artificial — ^namely,  vaticinations  and  dreams. 
With  your  permission,  brother  Quintus,  we  will  now  treat  of 
these. 

*  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  hear  you,  (answered 
Quintus,)  for  I  entirely  agree  with  all  you  have  hitherto 
advanced,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  although  I  have  had  my 
feelings  on  the  subject  strengthened  by  your  arguments,  yet 
of  my  own  accord  I  looked  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics 
respecting  divination  as  rather  too  superstitious,  and  was 
more  inclined  to  fiivour  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  by  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  ancient  Dicsearchus, 
and  Cratippus,  who  now  flourishes,  who  all  maintain  that 
there  exists  in  the  minds  of  men  a  certain  oracular  and  pro- 
phetic power  of  presentiment,  whereby  they  anticipate  future 
events,  whether  they  are  inspired  with  a  divine  ecstasy,  or  are 
as  it  were  disengaged  from  the  body,  and  act  freely  and  easily 
during  sleep.     I  wish  therefore  to  know  what  is  your  opinion 
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respecting  these  -vaticinations  and  dreams,  and   by  what 
ingenious  deyices  you  mean  to  invalidate  them. 

When  Quintus  had  thus  spoken,  I  proceeded  again  to 
speak,  starting  afresh,  as  it  were,  from  a  new  beginning. 

I  am  very  well  aware,  brother  Quintus,  I  replied,  ihkt  you 
have  always  entertained  doubts  respecting  the  other  kinds  of 
divination;  but  that  you  are  very  fiivourable  to  the  two 
natural  kinds — namely,  ecstasy  and  dreams,  which  appear  to 
proceed  from  the  mind  when  at  liberty 

XLIX.  I  will  therefore  tell  you  my  idea  very  candidly 
Respecting  these  two  species  of  divination,  after  I  have 
examined  a  little  the  sentiment  of  the  Stoics,  and  espe* 
cially  of  our  friend  Cratippus,  on  this  subject.  For  you  said 
that  Cratippus,  Diogenes,  and  Antipater  summed  up  the 
question  in  this  manner : — "  If  there  are  Gods,  and  they  do 
not  inform  men  beforehand  respecting  friture  events,  either 
they  do  not  love  men,  or  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen;  or  they  think  that  the  knowledge  of  the  future 
would  be  of  no  service  to  mankind;  or  they  believe  it  incon-^ 
sistent  with  the  majesty  of  Grods  to  reveal  to  men  the  things 
that  must  come  to  pass;  or, lastly,  we  must  believe  that  even 
the  Gods  themselves  are  incapable  of  declaring  them.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  the  Gods  do  not  love  man,  for  they  are 
essentially  benevolent  and  philanthropic.  And  they  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  those  things,  which  they  themselves  have 
appointed  and  designed :  neither  can  it  be  iminteresting  or 
unimportant  to  us  to  know  what  must  happen  to  us,  for  we 
should  be  more  prudent  if  we  did  know.  Nor  can  the  Gods 
think  it  inconsistent  with  their  dignity  to  advertise  men  of 
future  events,  for  nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  doing 
good.  Nor  are  they  unable  to  perceive  the  future  before- 
hand. If,  therefore,  there  are  no  Gods,  they  do  not  declare 
the  future  to  us ;  but  there  are  Gods,  therefore  they  do 
declare.  And  if  the  Gods  declare  future  events  to  us,  they 
must  have  furnished  us  with  means  whereby  we  may  appre- 
hend them,  otherwise  they  would  declare  them  in  vain ;  and 
if  they  have  given  us  the  means  of  apprehending  divinatimi^ 
then  there  is  a  divination  for  us  to  apprehend — ^therefine 
there  is  a  divination." 

0  acutest  of  men,  in  what  concise  terms  do  they  think 
that  they  have  settled  the  question  for  ever !    They  assume 
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preimses  to  draw  their  condusion  firom,  not  one  of  which  is 
granted  to  them.  But  the  only  conclusion  of  an  argument 
which  can  be  approved,  is  one  in  which  the  point  doubted 
of  is  established  by  facts  which  are  not  doubtful. 

L.  Do  you  not  see  how  Epicurus,  whom  the  Stoics  forsooth 
term  a  blunderer,  reasons  in  order  to  prove  that  the  imiverse 
is  infinito  in  the  very  nature  of  things  1  That  which  is  finite, 
says  he,  has  an  end.  Every  one  will  concede  this.  What- 
ever has  an  end,  may  be  seen  externally  from  something  else. 
This  also  may  be  granted  him.  Now  liiat  which  includes  all, 
cannot  be  discerned  extemaUy  from  anythhig  else.  This 
proposition  likewise  appears  undeniable.  Therefore  that 
which  includes  all,  having  no  end,  is  necessarily  infinite. 
Thus  by  the  proposition  which  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  he 
clearly  proves  the  point  in  question. 

Now  this  is  jufit  what  you  dialecticians  have  not  yet  done 
Sn  J&vour  of  divination ;  and  you  not  only  bring  forward  no  pro- 
position as  your  premises,  so  self-evident  as  to  be  univenmlly 
admitted ;  but  you  assume  such  premises  as,  even  if  they  be 
granted,  your  desired  conclusion  would  be  as  &r  as  ever  from 
following.  For  instance,  your  first  proposition  is  this :  If 
there  are  Gods  they  miist  needs  be  benevolent.  Who  will 
grant  you  tliis  ?  Will  Epicurus,  who  asserts  that  the  Gods 
do  not  care  about  any  business  of  their  own  or  of  others  % 
or  will  our  own  countryman  Ennius,  who  was  applauded 
by  all  the  Eomans,  when  he  said — 

I've  always  argued  that  the  Qoda  exist, 
But  that  they  care  for  mortals  I  deny; 

and  then  gives  reasons  for  his  opinion ;  but  it  is  not  nece»- 
sary  to  quote  him  ftirther.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
your  friends  assume  as  certain,  propositions  which  are  matters 
of  doubt  and  controversy. 

LL  The  next*  proposition  is  this,  That  the  Gods  must 
needs  know  all  things,  because  they  have  made  all  things. 
But  how  great  a  dispute  is  there  as  to  this  fact  among  the 
most  learned  men,  several  of  whom  deny  that  all  things  were 
created  by  the  immortal  Gods ! 

Again,  they  assert,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  man  to  know« 
ihoee  things  which  are  about  to  come  to  pass.  But  Dicaear- 
dms  has  written  a  great  book  to  prove  that  ignorance  of 
fbtority  is  better  than  knowledge  of  faturity. 

b2 
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They  deny  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of  the 
Gods  to  look  into  every  man's  honse^  forsooth^  so  as  to  see 
what  is  expedient  for  each  individual.  Nor  is  it  possible,  say 
they,  for  them  to  be  ignorant  of  the  future.  This  is  denied 
by  those  who  will  not  allow  that  what  is  future  can  be 
certain.  Do  not  you  see,  therefore,  that  they  have  assumed 
as  certain  and  admitted  axioms,  things  which  are  doubtful? 

After  which,  they  twist  the  argument  about  and  sum  it  up 
thus ;  "  Therefore,  there  are  no  Gods ;  and  they  do  not  grant 
men  intimations  of  the  future."  And,  having  settled  the 
question  thus,  to  their  own  satisfection,  they  add^  "  But  there 
are  Gods ;"  a  fact  which  is  not  admitted  by  all  men ;  "there- 
fore, they  do  grant  intimations."  Even  that  consequence 
I  cannot  see ;  for  they  may  grant  no  intimations  of  the  future 
and  yet  exist  as  Gods. 

Again,  it  is  asserted ;  If  the  Gods  grant  intimations  to 
men  respecting  ^ture  events,  they  must  grant  some  means  of 
explaining  these  intimations.  But  surely  the  contrary  may 
be  the  case ;  for  the  Gods  may  keep  to  themselves  the  mean- 
ing of  the  signs  which  they  impart  to  men ;  for  else,  why 
should  they  teach  it  to  the  Etrurians  rather  than  to  the 
Eomans? 

Again,  they  argue,  that  if  the  Gods  have  given  men  the 
means  of  understanding  the  signs  they  impart,  then  the 
existence  of  divination  is  manifest.  But  grant  that  the  Gods 
do  give  such  means,  what  does  it  avail,  if  we  happen  to  be 
incapable  of  receiving  them? 

Last  of  all,  their  conclusion  is ;  Therefore,  there  certainly  is 
such  a  thing  as  divination.  It  may  be  their  conclusion,  but 
it  is  not  proved;  for,  as  they  themselves  have  taught  na, 
"  fiilse  premises  cannot  produce  a  true  result."  Therefore,  the 
whole  conclusion  falls  to  the  ground. 

LIT.  Let  us  now  consider  the  arguments  of  that  most 
excellent  man,  our  friend  Cratippus.  As,  says  he,  the  use 
and  function  of  sight  cannot  exist  without  the  eyes — and  yet 
the  eyes  do  not  always  perform  their  office, — and,  as  he  who 
has  once  enjoyed  correct  sight,  so  as  to  see  what  truly  exists 
is  conscious  of  the  reality  of  vision ; — so,  if  the  practice  of 
divination  cannot  exist  without  the  power  of  divination — and 
though  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  divination  some  errors 
may  occur,  and  the  diviner  may  be  misled  so  as  not  to  foresee 
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the  truth;  yet  the  existence  of  divination  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  some  true  divinations  have  been  made, 
containing  such  exact  predictions  of  all  the  particulars  of 
fiitm-e  events,  that  they  can  never  have  been  made  by  chance, 
— of  which  numerous  instances  might  be  cited.  The  exist- 
ence of  divination  must  therefore  be  admitted. 

The  argument  is  neatly  and  concisely  stated.  But  Cra- 
tippus  twice  assumes  what  he  wishes  to  prove ;  and  even  if 
we  were  willing  to  grant  him  very  large  concessions,  we  could 
not  possibly  agree  with  his  conclusions. 

His  argument  is  this  :  Though  the  eyes  should  sometimes 
possess  very  imperfect  sight,  yet,  provided  they  sometimes  see 
clearly,  it  is  evident  thit  the  power  of  vision  is  in  them.  On 
the  same  principle,  if  any  one  has  ever  once  uttered  a  true 
divination,  he  must  always  be  considered  as  possessing  the 
faculty  of  divining,  even  when  he  blunders. 

LIII.  Now  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Cratippus,  to  confiider 
how  httle  is  the  resemblance  between  these  two  cases.  To  me 
there  is  none  at  all.  The  eyes  which  see  clearly  exert  no 
more  than  their  natural  faculty  of  sight.  But  minds,  if  they 
have  sometimes  truly  foreseen  future  events,  either  in  ecsta- 
sies or  dreams,  have  done  so  by  fortune  and  accident ;  unless, 
indeed,  you  imagine  those  who  believe  that  dreams  are  but 
dreams,  will  grant  you  that  when  they  happen  to  dream  any- 
thing that  is  true,  it  is  no  longer  the  effect  of  chance. 
.  But  we  may  concede  for  the  present  these  two  assumptions 
of  Cratippus,  which  the  Greek  dialecticians  would  call  lemr- 
mata.  But  we  prefer  speaking  in  Latin ;  still  the  presump*- 
tion,  which  they  term  prolepsis,  cannot  be  granted. 

Cratippus  goes  on  assuming  premises  in  this  manner  ^ 
There  are,  says  he,  presentiments  innumerable  which  are  not 
fortuitous.  Now  this  we  absolutely  deny.  See  how  great  is. 
the  magnitude  of  the  difference  between  us.  Not  being  able 
to  agree  with  his  premises,  I  assert  that  he  has  drawn  no 
conclusion.  Oh,  but  perhaps  it  is  very  impudent  of  us  not 
to  concede  a  point  which  is  so  clear !  But  what  is  clear  1 
"Why,'*  he  replies,  "that  many  predictions  are  fulfilled.*' 
Yes ;  but  are  there  not  many  more  which  are  not  fulfilled  ?^ 
Does  not  this  very  variation,  which  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  fortune,  teach  us  that  fortune,  not  nature,  regulates  suck 
predictions? 
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Moreover,  if  your  conclusion  is  true,  0  renowned  Cratip- 
pus ! — for  to  you  I  address  myself — do  not  you  perceive  that 
the  soothsayers,  and  those  who  predict  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  the  interpreters  of  prodigies,  and  the  augors,  and 
the  Chaldean  astrologers,  and  those  who  tell  fortunes  by 
drawing  lots,  will  all  bring  forward  the  same  argument  as 
yourself  in  their  own  fiivour?  Not  one  of  these  men  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  never  on  any  occasion  to  find  his  pre- 
dictions verified.  This  being  the  case,  you  must  either  admit 
all  the  other  kinds  of  divination  which  you  now  most  properly 
reject ;  or,  if  you  absolutely  condemn  them,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  will  be  able  to  defend  those  two  which  you  retain  as 
favourable  exceptions.  For  on  the  lame  principle  that  you 
maintain  these,  the  others  also  may  be  true  which  you 
discard. 

LIV.  But  what  authority  has  this  same  ecstasy,  which  you 
choose  to  call  divine,  that  enables  the  madman  to  foresee 
things  inscrutable  to  the  sage,  and  which  invests  with  divine 
senses  a  man  who  has  lost  all  his  human  ones  ? 

We  Romans  preserve  with  solicitude  the  verses  which  the 
Sibyl  is  reported  to  have  uttered  when  in  an  ecstasy, — ^the 
interpreter  of  which  is  by  common  report  believed  to  have 
recently  uttered  certain  ^Isities  in  the  senate,  to  the  e£fect 
that  he  whom  we  did  really  treat  as  king  should  also  be 
called  king,  if  we  would  be  safe.  If  such  a  prediction  is 
indeed  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyl,  to  what  partioalar 
person  or  period  does  it  refer  ?  For,  whoever  was  the  author 
of  these  Sibylline  oracles,  they  are  veiy  ingeniously  com- 
posed ;  since,  as  all  specific  definition  of  person  and  period 
is  omitted,  they  in  some  way  or  other  appear  to  predict 
everything  that  happens.  Besides  this,  the  Sibylline  orades 
are  involved  in  such  profound  obscurity,  that  the  same 
verses  might  seem  at  different  times  to  refer  to  different 
subjects. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  are  not  a  song  composed 
by  any  one  in  a  prophetic  ecstasy,  as  the  poem  itself  evinces^ 
being  far  less  remarkable  for  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  than 
for  technicality  and  labour ;  and  as  is  especially  proved  by 
that  arrangement  which  the  Greeks  call  acrostics — wfaera^ 
from  the  first  letter  of  each  verse  in  order,  words  are  formed 
which  express  some  particular  meaning ;  as  is  the  case  with 
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some  of  Ennius's  verses,  the  initial  letters  of  which  make, 
''Which  Ennius  wrote."  But  such  verses  indicate  rather 
attention  than  ecstasy  in  those  who  write  them. 

Now,  in  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl,  the  whole  of  the  paragraph 
on  each  subject  is  contained  in  the  initial  letters  of  every 
verse  of  that  same  paragraph.  This  is  evidently  the  artifice 
of  a  practised  writer,  not  of  one  in  a  frenzy  ;  and  rather  of  a 
diligent  mind  than  of  an  insane  one.  Therefore,  let  us  con- 
sider the  Sibyl  as  so  distinct  and  isolated  a  character,  that, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  our  ancestors,  the  Sibylline 
books  shall  not  even  be  read  except  by  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  be  used  rather  for  the  putting  down  than  the  taking  up 
of  religious  fiincies.  And  let  us  so  arrange  matters  with  the 
priests  under  whose  custody  they  remain,  that  they  may  pro- 
phesy anything  rather  than  a  king  from  these  mysterious 
volumes ;  for  neither  Gods  nor  men  any  longer  tolerate  the 
notion  of  restoring  kingly  government  at  Rome. 

LV.  But  many  people,  you  say,  have  in  repeated  instances 
uttered  true  predictions;  as,  for  example,  Cassandra,  when 
she  said,  "Already  is  the  fleet,"*  &c. ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
prophecy,  "  Ah !  see  you  not  V*  &c.  Do  you  then  expect  me 
to  give  credence  to  these  fables  ?  I  will  grant  that  they  are  as 
delightful  as  you  please  to  call  them, — that  they  are  polished 
up  with  every  conceivable  beauty  of  language,  sentiment, 
music,  and  rhythm.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  invest  fictions 
of  this  kind  with  any  authority,  or  to  give  them  any  belief. 

And,  on  the  same  principle,  I  do  not  think  any  one  bound 
to  pay  any  attention  to  such  diviners  as  Publicius  (whoever 
he  may  be),  or  Martins,  or  to  the  secret  oracles  of  Apollo ;  of 
which  some  are  notoriously  felse,  and  others  uttered  at  ran- 
dom, so  that  they  command  little  respect,  I  will  not  say  from 
learned  men,  but  even  from  any  person  of  plain  common 
flense. 

*'  What !"  you  will  say,  "  did  not  that  old  sailor  of  the  fleet 
of  Coponius  predict  truly  the  events  which  took  place  ?"  No 
doubt  he  did;  but  they  happened  to  be  those  very  things 
which  at  the  time  everybody  thought  most  likely  to  ensue. 
For  we  were  daily  hearing  that  the  two  armies  were  situated 
near  each  other  in  The^aly;  and  it  appeared  to  us  that 
GaBsar's  army  had  the  greater  audacity,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
'  See  book  i.  chap.  81.  '  See  book  L  chap.  50. 
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waging  war  against  its  own  country,  and  the  greater  strength, 
being  composed  of  veteran  soldiers.  And  as  to  the  battle, 
there  was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not  dread  the  result,  though, 
as  brave  men  should,  we  kept  our  anxiety  to  ourselves,  and 
expressed  ho  alarm. 

What  wonder,  however,  was  it  that  this  Greek  sailor  was 
forced  from  all  self-possession  and  constancy,  as  is  very  com- 
mon, by  the  greatness  of  his  terror  and  affright ;  and  that, 
being  (idven  to  distraction  by  his  own  cowardice,  he  uttered 
those  convictions  when  raving  mad  which  he  had  cherished 
when  yet  sane  1  Which,  in  the  name  of  Gods  and  men,  is  most 
likely;  that  a  mad  sailor  should  have  attained  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  counsels  of  the  immortal  Gods,  or  that  some  one 
of  us  who  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time — ^mysel^  for  in- 
stance, or  Cato,  or  Varro,  or  Coponius  himself — could  have 
done  so  ? 

LVI.  I  now  come  to  you, 

Apollo,  monarch  of  the  sacred  centre 

Of  the  great  world,  full  of  thy  inspiration, 

The  Pythian  priestesses  proclaim  thy  prophecies. 

For  Chrysippus  has  filled  an  entire  volume  with  your  oracles, 
many  of  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  consider  utterly  fiilse,  and 
many  others  only  true  by  accident,  as  often  happens  in  any 
common  conversation.  Others,  again,  are  so  obscure  and 
involved,  that  their  very  interpreters  have  need  of  other 
interpreters ;  and  the  decisions  of  one  lot  have  to  be  referred 
to  other  lots.  Another  portion  of  them  are  so  ambiguous, 
that  they  require  to  be  analysed  by  the  logic  of  dialecticians. 
Thus,  when  Fortune  uttered  the  following  oracle  respecting 
Croesus,  the  richest  king  of  Asia, — 

"  When  Croesus  has  the  Halys  crossed, 
A  mighty  kingdom  will  be  lost ;" 

that  monarch  expected  he  should  ruin  the  power  of  hi& 
enemies ;  but  the  empire  that  he  ruined  was  his  own.  And 
whichever  result  had  ensued  the  oracle  would  have  been  true. 
But,  in  truth,  what  reason  have  I  to  believe  that  such  an 
oracle  was  ever  uttered  respecting  Croesus  1  or  why  should  I 
think  Herodotus  more  veracious  than  Ennius?  Is  the  one 
less  full  of  fictions  respecting  Croesus  than  the  other  is  re- 
specting Pyrrhus  ?  For  who  now  believes  that  the  following 
answer  was  given  to  Pyrrhus  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
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"  You  ask  your  fate;  0  king,  I  answer  yon, 
iBacides  the  Romans  will  subdue  1 " 

For,  in  the  first  place,  Apollo  never  uttered  an  oracle  in 
Latin ;  seQondly,  this  oracle  is  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  Besides,  in  the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  Apollo  had  already 
left  off  composing  verses.  Lastly,  although  it  was  always  the 
case,  as  is  said  in  these  lines  of  Ennius, — 

*'  The  iBacids  were  but  a  stupid  race, 
More  warlike  than  sagacious," — 

yet  even  Pyrrhus  might  without  much  difficidty  have  per* 
ceived  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase, 

**  ^acides  the  Romans  will  subdue ;" 

and  might  have  seen  that  it  did  not  apply  more  to  himself 
than  it  did  to  the  Romans. 

As  to  that  ambiguity  which  deceived  Croesus,  it  might  even 
have  deceived  Chrysippus.  This  one  could  not  have  deluded 
even  Epicurus. 

LVII.  But  the  chief  argument  is,  why  are  the  Delphic 
oracles  altered  in  such  a  way  that — I  do  not  mean  only  lately 
in  our  own  time,  but  for  a  long  time — nothing  can  have  been 
more  contemptible  ? 

When  we  press  our  antagonists  for  a  reason  few:  this,  they 
say  that  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  spot  from  which  those 
exhalations  of  the  earth  arose,  imder  the  influence  and  excite- 
ment .of  which  the  Pythian  priestess  uttered  her  oracles,  has 
disappeared  by  the  lapse  of  time.  You  might  suppose  they 
•were  speaking  of  wine  or  salt,  which  do  lose  their  flbavour  by 
lapse  of  time ;  but  they  are  talking  thus  of  the  virtue  of  a 
place,  and  that  not  merely  a  natural,  but  a  divine  virtue ;  and 
how  is  that  to  have  disappeared  ?  By  reason  of  age,  is  your 
reply.  But  what  age  can  possibly  destroy  a  divine  virtue  1 
and  what  virtue  can  be  so  divine  as  an  exhalation  of  the 
earth  which  has  the  powei  of  inspiring  the  mind,  and  ren- 
dering it  so  prophetic  of  things  to  come,  that  it  can  not  only 
discern  them  long  before  they  happen,  but  even  declare  them 
in  verse  and  rhythm  %  And  when  did  this  magical  virtue  dis- 
appear 1  Was  it  not  precisely  at  the  time  when  men  began 
to  be  less  credulous  ? 

Demosthenes,  who  lived  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago^ 
said  that  even  in  his  time  the  Pythia  Philippized — that  is  to 
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say,  supported  Philip's  influence;  and  his  expression  was 
meant  to  convey  the  imputation  that  she  had  been  bribed  by 
Philip.  From  which  we  may  infer  that  other  oracles  besides 
those  of  Delphi  were  not  quite  immaculate.  Somehow  or 
other,  certain  philosophers  who  are  very  snperstitious-not 
to  say  fenatical — appear  to  prefer  anything  to  behaving  with 
common  sense  themselves ;  and  so  you  prefer  asserting  that 
that  has  vanished,  and  become  extinct,  which,  if  it  ever  had 
existed,  must  certainly  have  been  eternal,  rather  than  not 
believe  what  is  wholly  incredible. 

LVIII.  The  error  with  regard  to  the  divination  of  dreams 
is  another  of  the  same  kind  ;  their  arguments  for  which  are 
^extremly  far-fetched  and  obscure.  They  affirm  that  the  minds 
of  men  are  divine,  that  they  came  from  God,  and  that  the 
imiverse  is  full  of  these  consenting  intelligences.  That, 
therefore,  by  this  inherent  divinity  of  the  mind,  and  by  its 
conjunction  with  other  spirits,  it  faay  foresee  future  events. 
But  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  supposed  the  mind  to  contract,  to 
subside,  to  yield,  and  even  to  sleep,  itself.  And  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  authors  of  the  greats  weight,  advise  men,  with 
a  view  of  seeing  things  more  certainly  in  sleep,  to  go  to  bed 
after  having  gone  through  a  certain  preparatory  course  of 
food  and  other  conduct.  Pythagoras,  for  this  reason,  coun- 
selled his  disciples  to  abstain  from  beans ;  with  the  idea  that 
this  species  of  food  excited  the  mind,  not  the  stomacL 
In  short.,  somehow  or  other,  I  know  nothing  is  so  absurd  as 
not  to  have  found  an  advocate  in  one  of  the  philosophers. 

Do  we  then  think  that  the  minds  of  men  during  sleep  move 
by  an  intrinsic  internal  energy,  or  that,  as  Democritus  pre- 
tends, they  are  affected  with  external  and  adventitious  visions! 
On  either  supposition  we  may  mistake  during  our  dreams 
many  false  things  for  true. 

For  to  people  sailing,  those  things  appear  to  be  in  motion 
which  are  stationary,  and  by  a  certain  ocular  deception,  the 
light  of  a  candle  sometimes  seems  double.  Why  need  I  in- 
stance the  number  of  false  appearances  which  are  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  men,  among  those  who  labour  imder  drunken 
ness,  or  maniacs  1 

Now,  if  we  cannot  trust  such  appearances  as  those,  I  know 
not  why  we  are  to  place  any  absolute  reliance  on  the  visions 
of  dreams;  for  you  might  as  well,  if  you  pleased,  argue  from 
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H;hese  errors  as  from  dreams.  For  instance,  tliat  if  statidnary 
objects  appear  to  move,  you  might  say  that  this  appearance 
indicated  the  approach  of  an  earthquake,  or  some  sudden 
£ight ;  and  that  Ughts  seen  double  presage  wars,  and  discords, 
and  seditions. 

LIX.  From  the  Tisions  of  drunkards  and  madmen  one 
might,  doubtless,  deduce  innumerable  consequences  by  con- 
jecture, which  might  seem  to  be  presages  of  future  events. 
For  what  person  who  aims  at  a  mark  all  day  long  will  not 
sometimes  hit  it  ?  We  sleep  eyeiy  night ;  and  there  are  very 
few  on  which  we  do  not  dream;  can  we  wonder  then  that 
what  we  dream  sometimes  comes  to  pass  ? 

What  is  so  uncertain  as  the  cast  of  dice  ?  and  yet  no  one 
plays  dice  often  without  at  times  casting  the  point  of  Venu^ 
and  sometimes  even  twice  or  thrice  in  succession.  Shall  we, 
then,  be  so  absurd  as  to  attribute  such  an  event  to  the  impulse 
of  Venus,  rather  than  to  the  doctrine  of  chances?  If  then, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  we  are  not  bound  to  give  credit  to 
false  appearances,  I  do  not  see  why  sleep  should  enjoy  this 
special  privilege,  that  its  ^Ise  seemings  should  be  honoured 
as  true  realities. 

If  it  were  an  institution  of  nature  that  men  when  they 
sleep  really  did  the  things  which  they  dream  about,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bind  all  persons  going  to  bed  both  hand  and 
foot,  for  they  would  otherwise  while  dreaming  perpetrate 
more  outrages  than  maniacs.  Now  since  we  place  no  confi- 
dence in  the  visions  of  madmen,  simply  because  they  are 
delusions,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  rely  on  those  of 
dreamers,  which  are  often  the  wilder  of  the  two.  Is  it 
because  madmen  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  relate  their 
visions  to  diviners,  but  those  who  dream  do  9 

Once  more  I  put  this  question.  If  I  feel  inclined  to  read 
or  write  anything,  or  to  sing  or  play  on  an  instrument,  or  to 
pursue  the  sciences  of  geometry,  physics,  or  dialectics,  am  I 
to  wait  for  information  in  these  sciences  from  a  dream,  or 
shall  I  have  recourse  to  study,  without  which  none  of  those 
things  can  be  either  done  or  explained  ?  Again,  if  I  were  to 
wish  to  take  a  voyage,  I  should  never  regrdate  my  steering 
by  my  dreams.  For  such  conduct  would  bring  its  own  im- 
mediate punishment. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  reasonable  for  an  invalid  to  apply  for 
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relief  to  an  interpreter  of  dreams  rather  than  to  a  physician  f 
Can  Esculapius  or  Serapis,  by  a  dream,  best  prescribe  to  us 
the  way  to  obtain  a  cure  for  weak  health?  And  cannot 
Neptune  do  the  same  for  a  pilot  in  his  art  1  Or  will  Minerva 
give  us  medicine  without  troubling  the  doctor  1  And  still 
will  the  Muses  refuse  to  impart  to  dreamers  the  art  of 
writing,  reading,  and  the  other  sciences  1  But  if  the  blessing 
of  hesdth  were  conveyed  to  us  in  dreams,  these  other  good 
things  would  certainly  be  so  too.  But  unfortunately  the 
science  of  medicine  cannot  be  learnt  in  dreams,  and  the 
other  arts  are  in  a  similar  predicament.  And  if  that  be  the 
case,  then  all  the  authority  of  dreams  is  at  an  end. 

LX.  But  this  is  only  a  superficial  argument.  Lotus  now 
penetrate  the  heart  of  this  question. 

For  either  some  divine  energy  which  takes  care  of  us,  gives 
us  presentiments  in  our  dreams ;  or  those  who  explain  them 
do,  by  a  certain  harmony  and  conjimction  of  nature  which 
they  call  avfiTraJdcLa  (sympathy),  understand  by  means  of 
dreams  what  is  suitable  for  eveiything,  and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence of  everything ;  or,  lastly,  neither  of  these  things 
is  true ;  but  there  is  a  constant  system  of  observation  of  long 
standing,  by  which  it  had  'been  remarked,  that  after  certain 
di-eams  certain  events  usually  follow. 

The  first  thing  then  for  us  to  understand  is,  that  there  is  no 
divine  energy  which  inspires  dreams;  and  this  being  granted, 
you  must  also  grant  that  no  visions  of  dreamers  proceed 
from  the  agency  of  the  Gods.  For  the  Gods  have  for  our  own 
sake  given  us  intellect  sufficiently  to  provide  for  our  fature 
welfare.  How  few  people  then  attend  to  dreams,  or  under- 
stand them,  or  remember  them !  How  many,  on  the  other  hand, 
despise  them,  and  think  any  superstitious  observation  of  them 
a  fiign  of  a  weak  and  imbecile  mind ! 

Why  then  should  God  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
interest  of  this  man,  or  to  warn  that  one  by  dreams,  when  he 
knows  that  they  not  only  do  not  think  them  worth  attending 
to,  but  they  do  not  even  condescend  to  remember  them. 
For  a  God  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  every 
man,  and  it  is  unworthy  of  a  God  to  do  anything  in  vain,  or 
without  a  cause ;  nay,  that  would  be  unworthy  of  even  a 
wise  man.  If,  therefore,  dreams  are  for  the  most  part 
disr^arded,  or  despised,  either  God  is  ignorant  of  that  being 
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the  fact,  or  employs  the  intimation  by  dreams  in  vain. 
Neither  of  these  suppositions  can  properly  apply  to  God,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  confessed,  that  God  gives  men  no  inti- 
mations by  means  of  dreams.    ; 

LXI.  Again,  let  me  ask  you,  if  God  gives  us  visions  of  a 
prophetic  nature,  in  order  to  apprise  us  of  future  events, 
should  we  not  rather  erpect  them  when  we  are  awiake  than 
when  we  are  asleep  ?  For,  whether  it  be  some  external  and 
adventitious  impulse  which  affects  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  asleep,  or  whether  those  minds  are  affected  voluntarily 
by  their  own  agency,  or  whether  there  is  any  other  cause 
why  we  seem  to  see  and  hear  or  do  anything  during  sleep, 
the  same  impulses  might  surely  operate  on  them  when  awake. 
And  if  for  our  sakes  the  Gods  effect  this  during  sleep,  they 
might  do  it  for  us  while  awake. 

Especially  as  Chrysippus,  wishing  to  refute  ttie  Acade- 
micians, makes  this  remark — That  those  inspirations,  visions, 
and  presentiments  which  occur  to  us  awake,  are  much  more 
distinct  and  certain  than  those  which  present  themselves 
to  dreamers.  It  woidd,  therefore,  have  been  more  worthy  of 
the  divine  beneficence  while  exerting  its  care  for  us,  rather 
to  fiivour  us  with  clear  visions  when  we  are  awake,  than  with 
the  perplexed  phantasms  of  dreams;  and  since  that  is  not 
done,  we  must  believe  that  these  phantasms  are  not  divine  at 
all.  Moreover,  what  is  the  use  of  such  round-about  and 
circuitous  proceedings,  as  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  employ 
interpreters  of  dreams,  rather  than  to  proceed  by  a  straight- 
forward course  1  If  God  were  indeed  anxious  for  our 
interests,  he  would  say,  "  Do  this — do  not  that ;"  and  he 
would  give  such  intimations  to  a  waking  rather  than  to  a 
sleeping  man ;  but  as  it  is,  who  would  venture  to  assert  that 
all  dreams  are  true?  Ennius  says,  that  some  dreams  are 
prophetical;  he  adds  also,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  aU 
»are  so. 

LXI  I.  Now  whence  arises  this  distinction  between  true 
dreams  and  Mae  ones  ?  and  if  true  dreams  come  from  God, 
from  whence  come  the  false  ones  1  For  if  these  last  do  like- 
wise come  from  God,  what  can  be  more  inconsistent  than 
God  1  And  what  can  be  more  ignorant  conduct  than  to 
excite  the  minds  of  mortals  by  false  and  deceitful  visions? 
But  if  only  true  dreams  come  from  God,  and  the  false  and 
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groundless  ones  are  mei^y  human  delusions,  what  authority 
have  you  for  making  such  a  distinction  as  is  implied  in  sayings 
God  did  this,  and  nature  that  ?  Why  not  rather  say  either 
that  all  dreams  come  from  God  (which  you  deny),  or  all  from 
nature  1  which  necessarily  follows,  since  you  deny  that  they 
proceed  from  God. 

By  nature  I  mean  that  essential  activity  of  the  mind  owing 
to  which  it  never  stands  stiU,  and  is  never  free  from  some 
agitation  or  motion  or  other.  When  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  body  it  loses  the  use  of  both  the  limbs  and  the 
senses,  it  is  still  affected  by  various  and  uncertain  visions  aris- 
ing  (a^  Arktotle  observes)  from  the  relics  of  the  several  affiuis 
which  employed  our  thoughts  and  labours  during  our  waking 
hpurs;  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  which,  marvellous 
varieties  of  dreams  and  visions  at  times  arise.  If  some  of 
these  are  false,  and  others  true,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
by  what  definite  art  we  are  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
Mse.  -If  there  be  no  such  art,  why  do  we  consult  ike  inter- 
preters %  If  there  be  any  such  art,  then  I  wish  to  know 
what  it  is. 

LXIII.  But  they  will  hesitate.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion, which  is  more  probable;  that  the  supreme  and  im- 
mortal Gods,  who  excel  in  every  kind  of  superiority,  employ 
themselves  in  visiting  all  night  long  not  merely  the  beds, 
but  the  very  pallets  of  men,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  any 
person  fairly  snoring,  entertain  his  imagination  with  per- 
plexed dreams  and  obscure  visions,  which  sends  him  in  great 
alarm  as  soon  as  daylight  dawns  to  consult  the  seer  and 
interpreter;  or  whether  these  dreams  are  the  result  of 
natural  causes,  and  the  ever-active,  ever- working  mind  having 
seen  things  when  awake,  seems  to  see  them  again  when  asleep. 
Which  is  the  more  philosophical  course,  to  interpret  these 
phenomena  according  to  the  superstitions  of  old  women,  or 
by  natural  explanations  1 

So  that  even  if  a  true  interpretation  of  dreams  could  exist, 
it  is  certainly  not  in  the  possession  of  those  who  profess  i1^ 
for  these  people  are  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people.  And  it  is  not  without  reason  that  your  friends  the 
Stoics  affirm,  that  no  one  can  ever  be  a  diviner  but  a  wise" 
man. 

Chrysippus,  indeed,  defines  r^vination  in  these  words :  "  It- 
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is,**  says  be,  '^  a  power  of  apprehending,  discerning,  and  ex- 
plaining those  signs  which  are  given  by  the  Gods  to  men  as 
portents ;"  and  he  adds,  that  the  proper  office  of  a  sooth- 
sayer is  to  know  beforehand  the  disposition  of  the  Gods  in 
regard  to  men,  and  to  declare  what  intimations  they  give> 
and  by  what  means  these  prodigies  are  to  be  propitiated  or 
averted.  The  interpretation  of  dreams  he  also  defines  in 
this  manner.  "  It  is,'*  says  he,  "  a  power  of  beholding  and 
revealing  those  things  which  the  Gods  signify  to  men  in 
dreams.'*  Well,  then,  does  this  require  but  a  moderate  degree 
of  wisdom,  or  rather  consummate*  si^city,  and  perfect 
erudition  1 — and  a  man  so  endowed.;we  have  never  known. 

LXIV.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  even  if  I  were  to 
concede  to  you  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  divination — which 
I  never  will  concede — it  would  still  not  follow  that  a  divineif 
could  be  found  to  exercise  it  truly.  But  what  strange  ideas 
must  the  Gods  have,  if  the  intimations  which  they  give  us  in 
dreams  are  such  as  we  cannot  understand  of  ourselves,  and 
such,  too,  as  we  cannot  find  interpreters  of :  acting  almost  as 
wisely  as  the  Carthaginians  and  Spaniards  would  do  if  they 
were  to  harangue  in  their  native  languages  in  our  Eoman 
senate  without  an  interpreter. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  these  enigmas  and  obscurities 
of  dreamers?  For  the  Gods  ought  to  wish  us  to  under- 
stand those  things  which  they  reveal  to  us  for  our  own 
sake  and  benefit.  What  t  is  no  poet,  no  natural  philoso- 
pher obscure  ?  Euphorion  certainly  is  obscure  enough,  but 
Homer  is  not ;  which,  then,  is  the  best  1  HeracHtus  is 
very  puzzling,  Democritus  is  very  lucid;  are  they  to  be 
compared  ?  You,  for  my  own  sake,  give  me  advice  liiat  I  do 
not  understand ! 

What  is  it,  then,  that  you  are.  advising  me  to  do  1  Suppose 
a  medical  man  were  to  prescribe  to  a  sick  man  an  earth-born, 
grass-walking,  house-carrying,  unsanguineous  animal,  in- 
stead of  simply  saying,  a  snail ;  so  Amphion  in  Pacuvitis 
speaks  of — 

A  fonr-footed  and  slow-going  beast. 
Bugged,  debased,  and  harsh ;  his  head  is  short. 
His  neck  is  serpentine,  his  aspect  stem ; 
He  has  no  blood,  bat  is  an  animal 
Inanimate,  not  voioelflsa. 
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When  these  obscure  verses  had  been  duly  recited,  the 
Greeks  cried  out,  We  do  not  understand  you  unless  you  tell 
us  plainly  what  animal  you  mean  ?  I  mean,  said  Pacuvius, 
I  mean  in  one  word,  a  tortoise.  Could  you  not,  then,  said 
the  questioner,  have  told  us  so  at  first  ? 

LXV.  We  read  in  that  volume  which  Chrysippus  has 
written  concerning  dreams,  that  some  one  having  dreamed  in 
the  night  that  he  saw  an  egg  hanging  on  his  bed-post,  went 
to  consult  the  interpreter  about  it.  The  interpreter  informed 
him  that  the  dream  signified  that  a  sum  of  money  was  con- 
cealed under  his  bed.  He  dug,  and  found  a  little  gold  sur- 
rounded by  a  heap  of  sjjver.  Upon  this,  he  sent  the  inter- 
preter as  much  of  the  silver  as  he  thought  a  fair  reward. 
Then  said  the  interpreter,  "  What !  none  of  the  yolk  ?  "  For 
that  part  of  the  egg  appeared  to  have  intimated  gold,  while 
the  rest  meant  silver. 

But  did  no  one  else  ever  dream  of  eggs  ;  if  others  have,  too, 
then  why  is  this  man  the  only  one  who  ever  found  a  treasure 
in  consequence  1  How  many  poor  people  are  there  worthy 
of  the  help  of  the  Gods,  to  whom  they  vouchsafe  no  such 
fortunate  intimations!  -And,  again,  why  did  this  indi- 
vidual receive  such  an  obscure  sign  of  a  treasure  as  could 
be  afforded  by  the  resemblance  of  an  egg,  instead  of  being 
distinctly  commanded  at  once  to  look  for  a  treasure,  in  the 
same  way  as  Simonides  was  expressly  forbidden  to  put  to  seal 
Therefore,  obscure  dreams  are  not  at  all  consistent  with  the 
majesty  of  the  Gods. 

LXVI.  But  let  us  now  treat  of  those  dreams  which  you 
term  clear  and  definite,  such  as  that  of  the  Arcadian  whose 
friend  was  killed  by  the  inn-keeper  at  Megara,  or  that  of 
Simonides,  who  was  warned  not  to  set  sail  by  an  apparition  of 
a  man  whose  interment  he  had  kindly  superintended.  The 
history  of  Alexander  presents  us  with  another  instance  of  this 
kind,  which  I  wonder  you  did  not  cite,  who,  after  his  friend 
Ptolemy  had  been  wounded  in  battle  by  a  poisoned  arrow, 
and  when  he  appeared  to  be  dying  of  the  wound,  and  was  in 
great  agony,  fell  asleep  while  sitting  by  his  bed,  and  in  his 
slumber  is  said  to  have  seen  a  vision  of  the  serpent  which  his 
mother  Olympias  cherished,  bringing  a  root  in  his  mouth,  and 
telling  him  that  it  grew  in  a  spot  very  near  at  hand,  and  that 
it  possessed  such  medicinal  virtue^  that  it  would  easily  euro 
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Ptolemy  if  applied  to  his  wound.  On  awaking,  Alexander 
related  his  dream,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  look  for  that 
plant,  which,  when  it  was  foimd,  not  only  cured  Ptolemy,  but 
likewise  several  other  soldiers,  who  during  the  engagement 
had  been  wounded  by  similar  arrows.     ' 

You  have  related  a  number  of  dreams  of  this  nature  bor- 
rowed from  history.  For  instance,  that  of  the  mother  of 
Phalaris — that  of  King  Cyrus — that  of  the  mother  of  Diony- 
fiius — that  of  Hamilcar  the  Carthagipian — ^that  of  Hannibal — 
that  of  PubHus  Decius — that  notorious  one  of  the  president — 
that  of  Caius  Gracchus — and  the  recent  one  of  Csecilia,  the 
daughter  of  Metellus  Baleaiicus.  But  the  main  part  of  these  ' 
dreams  happened  to  strangers,  and  on  that  accoimt  we  know 
little  of  their  particular  circumstances : — some  of  them  may 
be  mere  fictions;  for  who  are  they  vouched  by? 

As  to  those  dreams  that  have  occurred  in  our  personal 
experience,  what  can  we  say  about  them, — about  your  dream 
respecting  myself  and  my  horse  being  submerged  close  to 
the  bank;  or  mine,  that  Marius  with  the  laurelled  Pisces 
ordered  me  to  be  conducted  into  his  monument? 

LXYII.  All  these  dreams,  my  brother,  are  of  the  same 
.character,  and,  by  the  immortal  Gods,  let  us  not  make  so  poor 
a  use  of  our  reason,  as  to  subject  it  to  our  superstition  and 
delusions.  For  what  do  you  suppose  the  Marius  was  that 
appeared  to  me  ?  His  ghost  or  image,  I  suppose,  as  Demo* 
critus  woidd  call  it.  Whence,  then,  did  his  image  come  from  ? 
For  images,  according  to  him,  flow  from  solid  bodies  and 
palpable  forms.  What  body  then  of  Marius  was  in  exist- 
ence 1  It  came,  he  would  say,  from  that  body  which  had 
existed  ;  for  all  things  are  full  of  images.  It  was,  then,  the 
image  of  Marius  that  haunted  me  on  the  Atinian  territory, 
for  no  forms  can  be  imagined  except  by  the  impulsion  of 
images. 

What  are  we  to  think  then  ?  Are  those  images  so  obedient 
to  our  word  that  they  come  before  us  at  our  bidding  as  soon 
as  we  wish  them ;  and  even  images  of  things  which  have  no 
reality  whatsoever?  For  what  form  is  there  so  preposterous 
and  absurd  that  the  mind  cimnot  form  to  itself  a  pictiure 
of  it  ?  so  much  so  indeed  that' we  can  bring  before  our  minds 
even  things  which  we  have  never  seen ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
dtuations  of  towns  and  the  figures  of  men. 

DE  NAT.  ETC.  S 
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When,  then,  I  dream  of  the  walls  of  Bajbylon,  or  the  couate- 
nance  of  Homer,  is  it  because  some  physical  image  of  them 
strikes  mj  mind?  All  things,  then,  which  we  desire  to  be  so^ 
can  be  known  to  us^  for  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  cannot 
think.  Therefore,  no  images  steal  in  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sleeper  from  without ;  nor  indeed  are  such  external  images 
flowing  about  at  all ;  and  I  never  knew  any  one  who  talked 
nonsense  with  gwater  authority. 

The  energy  and  nature  ^f  human  minds-  is  so  vigorous  that 
they  go  on  ezertiog  themselves  while  awake  by  no  adven- 
titious impulse,  but  by  a  motion  of  their  own,  with  a  most 
incredible  celerity.  When  these  nunds  ace  duly  supported 
by  the  physical  organs  and  senses  of  ihe  body,  l^ey  see  and 
conceive  and  discern  all  things  with  precision  and  certainty.. 
But  when  this  support  is  withdrawn,  and  the  mind  is  deserted 
by  the  languor  of  the  body,  theoi  it  is  put  in  motion  by 
its  own  force.  Therefore,  forms  and  actions  belong  to  it; 
and  many  things  appear  to  be  heard  by^  and  said  to  it 

Then,  when  the  mind  is  in  a  weak  and  relaxed  state,  maay 
things  present  themselves  to  it  commingled  and  varied  in  enerp 
kind  of  manner ;  and  most  especially  do  the  reminiscences 
of ^  those  things  flit  before  the  mind  and  move  about,  whidk; 
e:^)ited  its  interest  or  employed  its  active  energies  when 
awake.  As,  for  instance,  Marius  at  that  time  was  often  pot* 
«ent.  to  my  mind  while  I  recollected  with  what  magnanimily 
and  constancy  he  had  borne  his  sad  misfortunes ;  and  thiS)  I 
imagine,  is  the  reason  why  I  dreamed  of  hinL 

LXVIII.  You  also  were  thinking  of  me  with  greet  anxiet^^; 
when  suddenly  I  appeared  to  you  to  ha/ve  just  escaped  out  ci 
the  river.  For  there  were  in  both  of  our  minds  the^traoes  of 
our  waking  thoughts.  In  both  instances,  however,  tiiem 
were  certain  additional  circumstances;  as  in  mine,  the  visit 
to  the  temple  of  Marius ;  and  in  yours,  the  reappearance  of 
the  horse  on  which  I  was  riding,  and  who  sunk  at  the  same 
time  with  myself.  Do  you  think  then,  you  will  saj,  ihat 
any  old  woman  would  be  so  doting  as  to  believe  dreiunft 
if  they  did  not  sometimes  and  at  random  turn  out  tEuef* 
A  dragon  appeared  to  addr«a»  Alexander.  DoubdesB  tBii> 
might  be  true,  or  it.  might  be  jHedse ;  but  whichevee  the  one* 
may  have  been,  there  is  surely  nothing  very  wonderfidL  aboot 
it;  for  he  did  not.  hear  this  serpraut  speakings-he  od{]P 
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dreamed  that  he  heaerd  him;  and  to  make  the  story  more 
remarkable,  the  serpent  appeared  with  a  branch  in  its 
mouth,  and  jet  spoke :  still  nothing  is  difficult  or  impossible 
in  a  dream. 

I  would  ask,  however,  how  it  was  that  Alexander  had  this 
one  dream  so  remarkable  and  so  certain,  though  he  had'  no 
such  dream  on  any  other  occasion,  nor  have  other  people 
seen  many  such.  For  myse^  excepting  that  about  Marius,  I 
do  not  .recollect  having  experience  one  worth  speaking  of. 
I  must,  thcareforcj  have  wasted  to  no  purpose  as  many  nights, 
80  I  have  slept  during  my  long  fife. 

Now,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  intermission  of  my  forensic 
labours,  I  have  diminished  my  evening  studies,  and  added 
some  noonday  slumbers,  in  whidi  I  never  indulged  before. 
But  yet,  though  I  sleep  so  much  more  than  formerly,  I  am 
never  visited  with  a  prophetic  dream,  which  I  should  con- 
ader  a  singular  &vour  now,  though  ei^aged  in  such  weighty 
afi^rs.  Nor  do  I  seem  ever  to  experience  aiy  more  important 
dream  than  when  I  see  ihs  magistrates  in  the  forum,  and  the 
senate  in  the  senate-house. 

LXIX.  In  truth,,  (tuid  this  is  the  second  branch  of  your' 
division,)  what  connexiou  and  conjunction  of  nature  (whfchj  as 
I  have  sai^  the  Greeks  term  avfiwajBeut,)  is  there  of  such  a 
character,  that  a  treasure  is  to  be  xmderstood  by  an  egg? 
Hiysidans,  indeed,  know  of  certain  &cts  by  which  they 
peredve  the  approaches  and  increase  of  diseases;*  there  are 
also  some  indications  of  a  return  to  health;  so  thai!  ^e  very 
fact  vdiether  we  have  plenty  to  eat  or  whether  we  are  dying 
of  .hunger^  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  some  kinds  of  dreams. 
But  by  what  rational  connexion  are  treasuresj  and  Honours, 
and  victories^  and  things  of  that  Mhd,  joined  to  dreams  T 

They  tell  us,  that  a  certain  individcutl  dEreamihg  of  sexual 
coition,  ejected  dalculi :  I  grant  that  Sfympatiiy  may  have  had 
something  to  do  in  a  case  Hke  this, — because,  in  sleeping,  his 
imagination  mi^t  have  been  so  affected  wii&  sensual  images, 
that  such  an  emission  took  place  By  the  force  of  nature, 
niher  t^n  by  supernatural  plumtasms.  But  what  cfympathy" 
could  have  presented  to  Simonidte.  the*  image  of  the  person, 
irho  in  a  dream  warned  him  not  to  put  to  sea  I  Or  what 
igrnipathy  could  have  occasioned  the  vimon  of  Alcibiades^ 
wiio,  a  little  before  his  death,  is  saicP  to  hwTe  dreamed!  that 
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he  "was  arrayed  in  the  rohes  of  Timandra  his  mistress  1  What 
relation  could  this  have  with  the  event  which  afterwards 
happened  to  him;  when,  being  slain  and  cast  naked  into 
the  street  and  abandoned  by  all  the  worlds  his  mistress  took 
off  her  mantle  and  covered  his  dead  body  with  it?  Was  this 
then  fixed  as  a  piece  of  futurity,  and  had  it  natural  causes,  or 
was  it  mere  accident  that  the  dream  was  seen,  and  came  true? 

LXX.  Do  not  the  conjectures  of  the  interpreters  of  dreams 
rather  indicate  the  subtlety  of  their  own  talents,  than  any 
natural  sympathy  and  correspondence  in  the  nature  of  things? 

A  rrniner,  who  intended  to  run  in  the  Olympic  games, 
dreamed  during  the  night  that  he  was  being  driven  in  a 
'chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  In  the  morning  he  applied  to 
an  interpreter.  He  replied  to  him.  You  will  win  :  that  ia 
what  is  intimated  by  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  horses. 
He  then  applied  to  Antiphon,  who  said  to  him,  By  your 
dream  it  appears  that  you  must  lose  the  race ;  for  do  you  not 
see  that  four  reached  the  goal  before  you  ? 

Here  is  another  story  respecting  an  athlete;  and  the  booka 
of  Chrysippus  and  Antipater  are  full  of  such  stories.  How- 
ever, I  will  return  to  the  runner.  He  then  went  to  a  sooth- 
sayer and  informed  him  that  he  had  just  dreamed  that  he  waa 
changed  into  an  eagle.  You  have  won  your  raob  (said  the 
seer),  for  this  eagle  is  the  swiftest  of  all  birds.  He  also  went  to 
Antiphon,  who  said  to  him,  You  will  certainly  be  conquered; 
for  the  eagle  chases  and  drives  other  birds  which  fly  before  it, 
and  consequently  is  always  behind  the  rest. 

A  certain  matron,  who  was  very  anxious  to  have  children^ 
and  who  doubted  whether  she  was  pregnant  or  not,  dreamed 
one  night  that  her  womb  was  sealed  up;  she,  therefore,  asked 
a  soothsayer  whether  her  dream  signified  her  pregnancy  ?  He 
said,  No ;  for  the  sealing  impHed,  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
ception. But  another  whom  she  consulted  said,  that  her 
dream  plainly  proved  her  pregnancy;  for  vessels  that  have 
nothing  in  them  are  never  sealed  at  all.  How  delusive,  then> 
is  this  conjectural  art  of  those  interpreters  !  Or  do  these 
stories  that  I  have  recited,  and  a  host  of  similar  ones  which 
the  Stoics  have  collected,  prove  anything  else  but  the  subtlety 
of  men,  who,  fi:om  certain  imaginary  analogies  of  things,  arrive 
at  all  sorts  of  opposite  conclusions? 

Physicians  derive  certain  indications  from  the  veins  and 
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breath  of  a  sick  man;  and  have  many  other  symptoms  by 
which  they  judge  of  the  future.  So,  when  pilots  see  the 
cuttlefish  leaping,  and  the  dolphins  betaking  themselves  to 
the  harbours,  they  recognise  these  indications  as  sure  signs  of 
an  approaching  storm.  Such  signs  may  be  easily  explained 
by  reference  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  those  which  I  was 
mentioning  just  now  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner.  . 

LXXI.  But  the  defenders  of  divination  reply,  (and  this  is 
the  last  objection  I  shall  answer,)  that  a  long  continuance  of 
observations  has  created  an  art.  Can,  then,  dreams  be  expe- 
rimented on  ?  And  if  so,  how?  for  the  varieties  of  them  are 
innumerable.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  so  preposterous,  so 
incredible,  or  so  monstrous,  as  to  be  beyond  our  power  of 
dreaming.  And  by  what  method  can  this  infinite  variety  bo 
either  fixed  in  memory  or  analysed  by  reason? 

Astrologers  have  observed  the  motion  of  the  planets,  for 
a  certain  order  and  regularity  in  the  course  of  these  stars  has 
been  discovered  which  was  not  suspected.  But  tell  me,  what 
order  or  regularity  can  be  discerned  in  dreams  1  How  can 
true  dreams  be  distinguished  from  &Jse  ones ;  since  the  same 
dreams  are  followed  by  different  results  to  different  people, 
and,  indeed,  are  not  always  attended  by  the  same  events  i^ 
the  case  of  the  same  persons? 

For  this  reason  I  am  extremely  surprised  that,  though 
people  have  wit  enough  to  give  no  credit  to  a  notorious  liar, 
even  when  he  speaks  the  truth,  they  still,  if  one  single 
dream  has  turned  out  true,  do  not  so  much  distrust  one 
single  case  because  of  the  numbers  of  instances  in  which  they 
have  been  found  false,  as  think  multitudes  of  dreams  estab- 
lished because  of  the  ascertained  truth  of  this  one. 

If,  then,  dreams  do  not  come  from  God,  and  if  there  are 
no  objects  in  nature  with  which  they  have  a  necessary  sym- 
pathy and  connexion,  and  if  it  is  impossible  by  experiments 
and  observations  to  arrive  at  a  sure  interpretation  of  them, 
the  consequence  is,  that  dreams  are  noj  entitled  to  any  credit 
or  respect  whatever. 

And  this  I  say  with  the  greater  confidence,  since  those  very 
persons  who  experience  these  dreams  cannot  by  any  means 
understand  them,  and  those  persons  who  pretend  to  interpret 
tliem,  do  so  by  conjecture,  not  by  demonstration.     And  in 
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tke  in&ute  seciefi  of  ages,  oliaaice  has  prodofiBd  many  moFe 
extraordinary  results  in  every  kind  of  thing  liian  it  has  in 
dreams ;  nor  can  anything  be  more  uncertain  thatn  that  oon- 
jectural  interpretation  of  diviners,  which  admits  next  only  of 
several,  but  often  of  absolutely  contrary  senses. 

LXXII.  Let  UB  rejecti  therefore,  this  divinatiocL  of  dreams, 
as  well  as  all  other  kinds.  For,  to  speak  tmly,  that 
superstition  has  extended  itself  through  all  nations,  and 
has  oppressed  the  intellectual  energioB  of  almost  all  ja^n,  and 
has  betrayed  them  into  endless  imbecihties:  as  I  acgned 
in  my  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  and  as  I  have 
especially  laboured  to  pj:x>ve  in  this  dialogoe  on  Divinaiaon. 
For  I  thought  that  I  should  be  doing  an  immense  benefit  both 
to  myself  and  to  my  countrymen  if  I  eould  entirely  eradioBte 
all  those  superstitious  errocs. 

Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  true  religicm  can  be  eodaiigecied 
by  the  demolition  of  this  superstitiosi  >/for  it  is  the  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  uphold  the  religious  institutiaQB  of  our  anfieBtor^ 
by  the  maintenance  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies.  Ajid  the 
beauty  of  the  world  and  the  order  of  all  celestial  things  oom- 
pels  us  to  confess  that  there  is  an  excellent  aod  eitemal  nature 
which  deserves  to  be  worshipped  and  admired  by  all  yna.nlrin<L 

Wherefore,  as  this  religion  which  is  united  with  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  is  to  be  propagated,  so  also  are  all  tib^e  roots  of 
superstition  to  be  destroyed.  For  it  presses  upon,  and  pur- 
sues, and  persecutes  you  wherever  you  turn  yourself — ^whethcar 
you  consult  a  diviner,  or  have  heard  an  omen,  or  have  im- 
molated a  victim,  or  beheld  a  fdght  of  birds ;  whether  youha?e 
seen  a  Chaldean  or  a  soothsayer;  if  it  lightens  or  thunders,  or 
if  anything 'is  struck  by  lightning;  if  any  kind  of  prodigy 
occurs ;  some  of  which  events  must  be  frequently  oosaing  to 
pass  ;  so  that  you  can  never  rest  with  a  tranquil  mind. 

Sleep  seems  to  be  the  universal  refuge  irom  all  labours  and 
anxieties.  And  yet  even  from  this  many  cares  and  p^i^urba- 
tions  spring  forth  which,  indeed,  would  of  themselves  have  no 
influence,  and  would  rather  be  despised,  if  certain  philosophen 
had  not  taken  drean^  under  their  special  patronage ;  and 
those,  too,  not  philosophers  of  the  lowest  order,  but  men  of 
vast  learning,  and  remarkable  penetration  into  the  oonae- 
quences  and  inconsistencies  of  things,  men  who  are  looked 
upon  as  absolute  and  perfect  masters  of  all  science.     Nay^  if 
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Cameades  had  not  resisted  their  extravagances,  I  hardly 
know  whether  they  would  not  by  this  time  have  been  reckoned 
the  only  philosophers  worthy  of  the  name.  And  it  is  with 
those  men  that  nearly  all  our  controversy  and  dispute  re- 
specting divination  is  mainly  waged;  not  because  we  think 
meanly  of  their  wisdom,  but  becauw  ifcey  appear  to  "defend 
their  theories  with  the  greatest  aeuteness  and  cautiousness.    . 

But,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  property  ef  the  Academy  to  inter- 
pose no  personal  jtidgment  of  its  'Own,  but  to  admit  those 
tJpinions  which  appear  most  probable,  to  compare  arguments, 
and  to  set  forth  all  that  may  be  reasonably  stated  in  £a,vour 
of  each  proposition ;  and  so,  wird^out  putting  forth  any  au- 
thority of  its  own,  to  leave  the  judgment  of  the  hearers  free 
und  unprejudiced;  we  will  retain  this  custom,  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  So(n*ates;  and  this  method,  dear 
Inrother  Quintus,  if  you  please,  we  will  adopt  as  often  as  pos- 
sible in  all  our  dialogues  together. 

Indeed,  said  he,  nothii^  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me. 

Having  held  these  cmversations  we  weni  away. 
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PREFACE  BT  THE  ORIGINAL  TRANSLATOR. 

Or  all  the  treatises  on  Fate  wMch  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  * 
this  essay  of  Cicero*s  is  the  most  valnable.  Cicero  regards  Fate  or 
Destiny  as  the  decree  of  God,  the  dictum  of  Providence.  But  he 
supposes  that  it  is  essentially  conditional,  and  it  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  free-will,  since  free-will  is  one  condition  of  Fate  itself.  He 
therefore  agrees  with  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  in  their 
doctrine  of  free-will,  so  admirably  explained  by  Erasmus  and  Leibnitz. 
WhUe  on  one  side  he  defends  the  decrees  of  Deity,  on  the  other  he 
defends  the  liberty  of  man  in  a  qualified  sense,  and  rescues  his  readers 
at  once  from  impiety  and  &talism.  In  this  brief  treatise  will  be  found 
the  germs  of  most  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  so  elaborately 
extended  by  more  recent  writers,  who,  while  they  have  done  much  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  have  done  yet  more  to  obscure  it. 

[The  commencemerU  of  this  treatise  is  lost.] 

I.  *  *  *  That  branch  of  philosophy  which,  because 
it  relates  to  maimers,  the  Greeks  usually  term  ethics,*  the 
Latins  have  hitherto  called  the  philosophy  of  manners.  But  it 
may  be  well  for  one  who  designs  to  enrich  the  Latin  language, 
to  call  it  moral  science.  And  here  we  have  to  explain  tihie 
nature  and  force  of  certain  propositions  which  the  Greeks 
term  axioms  (o^toifLaTa).  When  these  propositions  relate  to 
the  future,  and  speak  of  possibilities  and  impossibilities,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  precise  force.  Such  propositions 
necessarily  refer  to  the  amount  of  possibility,  and  are  only 
resolvable  by  logic,  which  I  call  the  art  of  reasoning.  But 
I  cannot  avail  myself  in  this  essay  on  Fate  of  the  method 
I  employed  in  that  other  style  of  mine  in  which  I  discussed 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  or  in  the  book  which  I  published  on 
the  doctrine  of  Divination :  in  which  treatises  the  senti- 
ments of  each  philosophic  school  are  explained  in  a  con- 
tinuous discourse ;  in  order  that  each  reader  might  the  more 
easily  adopt  that  opinion  which  appeared  to  him  the  more 
probable.  In  the  present  work  I  am  compelled  to  adopt 
another  mode  of  argumentation,  for  the  following  reason.— 
For  when  I  was  spending   some  time  at  Puteoli,  Hirtiu» 

»  From  ^eos,  ^  . 
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Pansa,  the  consul  elect,  and  a  most  intimate  friend  of  my 
own,  who  was  greatly  devoted  to  these  studies,  which  have 
been  my  delight  from  childhood  upwards,  was  there  too,  and 
we  were  a  great  deal  together,  and  the  principal  topic  of  our 
conferences  was  the  best  method  of  establishing  peace  and 
concord  among  oiu:  fellow-citizens.  For  after  Csesar^s  death 
certain  individuals  sought  every  pretext  to  excite  new  dis- 
turbances, and  we  were  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  and 
frustrate  their  machinations,  and  nearly  all  our  conversations 
were  devoted  to  those  deliberations ;  and  one  day  when  I 
w^as  more  at  leisure  than  usual,  and  less  interrupted  by  visits, 
Hirtius  called  to  see  me,  and  our  discourse  turned  on  the 
daily,  and  I  may  almost  say  legitimate  subject  of  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

II.  And  after  some  4ime,  he  said, — Since  you  have  not,  as 
I  hope,  abandoned  your  oratorical  studies,  myj  Cicero,  and 
though  you  have  no  doubt  preferred  philosophy  to  them, 
I  should  like  to  hear  you  now  illustrate  some  leading  philoso* 
phical  problem.  You  may,  replied  I,  either  hear  me  discuss 
such,  or  argue  it  yourself ;  for  you  are  quite  right  in  sup- 
posing that  I  have  not  abandoned  my  oratorical  studies,  for 
which  I  have  also  been  the  means  of  exciting  your  own 
inclination ;  although  I  partially  foimd  you  originally  very 
much  attached  to  it;  nor,  in  &ct,  do  the  philosophical 
studies  in  which  I  am  now  most  interested,  impair  that 
fiiculty,  but  I  may  rather  say  that  they  increase  it.  For 
the  orator  has  a  great  affinity  to  this  system  of  philosophy 
wluch  we  follow ;  for  he  borrows  subtlety  from  the  Academy, 
and  in  return  he  imparts  to  it  a  certain  richness  of  expres- 
sion, and  copiousness  of  ornament.  Therefore,  continued 
I,  since  we  are  equally  possessed  of  oratory  and  philosophy, 
your  choice  shall  determine  the  subject  of  our  conversation. 
What  you  say,  replied  Hirtius,  is  very  pleasing  to  me,  and 
like  everything  that  you  utter,  for  your  inclinations  are 
never  at  variance  with  my  desires.  But  as  I  have  been 
already  largely  instructed  in  oratory,  and  have  heard  you 
often,  and  am  Hkely  again  to  hear  you  enlarge  on  the 
rhetorical  art,  and  as  I  see  by  your  Tusculan  Disputations 
that  you  have  adopted  the  Acacfemic  method  of  investiga- 
ffon,  by  arguing  against  all  propositions;  I  will  therefore  now, 
if  you  have  no  objectii^,  propose  a  subject  on  which  I  am 
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eager  to  have  jtam  opinion.  Can  I,  I  replied,  £Qd\aiiy  >(^ 
jeotion  to  anything  which  will  give  you  pleasure  i  I>o  noty- 
however,  forget  that  I  am  a  Roman,  and  -as  such  naturally 
timid  when  approachhig  this  kind  of  ai^gument,  and  reooning 
to  such  studies  only  after  a  long  interval,  and  disoussmg  naeta- 
physical  topics.  I  will  listen  to  you,  replied  he,  while  yon  speak 
on  this  intricate  topic,  with  ihe  same  friendly  dii^xwiticm  with 
which  I  read  your  writing ;  so  begin.*         *  *  * 

III.  Let  us  consider  here  *  *  *  in  some  of  whic^as 
in  the  case  of  Antipater  the  poet,  or  of  those  who  are  bom  on 
the  day  of  the  winter  solstioe,  or  of  two  brothers  who  are  iHat 
the  same  time,  cnr  as  in  the  urine,  or  the  naihs^  and  -eOux 
thio^  of  the  same  kind,  the  influence  of  nature  prevails,  which 
I  am  far  from  denying ;  I  only  say  that  there  is  hegp  no 
^pearance  of  &te.  In  other  cases,  soioe  things  may  be  purely 
fortuitous ;  as  in  that  case  of  shipwreck  in  t£e  adventurcs  oi 
Icadius  and  Daphitas.  Some  of  these  stones  indeed  -(if  I 
may  thus  speak  without  offence  to  my  master)  appear  to  be 
the  invention  of  Posidomus,  and  some  are  downright  absurd. 
For  what  idiall  I  fiay  9 — ^if  it  was  the  &te  of  Daphitas  to  &fl 
&om  a  horse  and  to  lose  his  ILfe  by  the  fidl,  still  can  ha 
have  been  predestined  to  iedl  from  this  particular  horse;, 
which  was  no  horse  at  all,  but  only  a  rock  which  was  called 
*'  The  Horse  1"  And  when  the  oracle  warned  Philip  to  bewars 
of  a  four4iorsed  chariot,  did  it  signify  that  miniatuie 
chariot  carved  on  the  handle  of  the  sword  which  slew  him  t 
Why  should  we  be  surprised  that  a  certain  nameless  person 
after  having  escaped  shipwreck  was  drowned  in  a  river)  When 
the  oracle  forewarned  hi^L  that  he  should  perish  by  water,  did 
it  indicate  the  particular  stream  which  proved  &tal  to  him  % 
And  in  the  adventure  of  the  robbed  Icadius,  I  see  no  trace  of 
what  you  call  destiny,  for  no  i^ecial  prediction  was  fulfilled 
in  his  death.  It  is  nothing  very  wonderful  that  a  pieoe  fi 
rock  from  the  cavern  should  have  fellen  on  his  legs;  for  I 
suppose  that  this  rock  would  still  have  £stllen  if  Icadius  had 
not  been  in  the  cavern  just  at  that  time.  For  either  there  ia 
nothing  whatever  fortuitous,  or  else  such  an  accident  as  this 
may  have  been  such.  I  ask  then — and  this  principle  is 
capable  of  extensive  application — if  there  were  absolutely  W 
such  name,  no  such  nature,  and  no  such  influence  as  that  dl 
1  A  good  deal  of  tlie  original  is  lost  here. 


Faidy  and  i^  as  a  general  ruk,  tibe  majority  of  events,  or 
every  event,  happened  at  random  aod  by  <;hance,  would  they 
happen  otherwise  than  they  do?  Why  then  shocdd  we 
always  resort  to  Fate,  when  without  any  such  principle  the 
cause  of  every  event  may  be  £urly  referred  to  itaturc^  or  to 
fortune? 

lY.  Let  lis,  however,  as  we  fairly  may,  dismiss  Posidor 
nius,  without  any  ^SEence  to  him,  and  turn  our  attention 
to  the  sophisms  of  Chrysippus.  And  first  let  us  answer 
those  difiBxmlties  which  he  finds  in  the  i^mpathy  of  things; 
and  his  otiier  oljeotions  we  wiU  take  afterwards.  In  the 
climates  of  different  ^uiotries  we  observe  a  great  variety; 
some  are  healthy,  others  unwholesome.  In  some,  the  axnma} 
constitution  becomes  |^QgmA4ic,.snd  as  it  were  exuberant;  in 
.others,  dry  and  arid.  And  th^^e  are a.great  many  other  veqr 
^considerable  differences  between  place  and  place.  At  Atiiesa 
the  air  is  delicate,  which  is  suf^osed  to  Feeder  the  Aihemaiia 
clever.  In  Thebes  it  is  gijoss  and  heavy,  aaod  the  BosotiaiiB 
are  proverbially  sturdy  and  stupid.  Yet  the  subtle  air  of 
Attica  cannot  be  the  cause  why  some  pupils  ibflow  2ieiVG^ 
others  Arcesilas^  others  Theophrastus.  And  the  densiij  of 
the  Theban  atmoe^ere  oan  never  cause  a  Thebaa  atidete  td 
aim  at  victory  in  the  Nemean  games  rath^  than  in  thi^ 
Isthmian.  Asd  to  come  nearer  home, — what  ijiHuence  €aa 
the  nature  of  our  climate  have  to  make  me  preler  a  walk  u^ 
the  portico  of  Pompey,  xather  than  in  the  field  of  Jjfars  ?  ami 
in  your  society,  rather  than  that  of  another?  or  at  the 
period  of  the  ides,  rather  than  the  calends  ?  As,  then,  the 
mature  of  the  situations  has  some  efiSect  upon  some  thiog^ 
and  none  upon  others,  so  also  the  influence  of  the  stars  may, 
if  you  please,  account  for  some  phenomena,  but  certainly  not 
Jar  alL  But,  Chrysippus  would  reply,  since  there  are 
dissimilarities  in  the  natures  of  men,  so  that  some  peraona 
like  sweet  things,  others  'prekar  what  is  bitter ;  some  are 
libidinous,  others  irasdble,  or  cruel^  or  proud,  while  others 
recoil  from  such  &ults ;  since,  then,  he  would  say,  one  con^ 
stitution  is  so  different  from  another,  what  is  the  wonder  if 
these  diversities  result  from  different  causes  ? 

V.  While  he  argues  in  this  way,  he  shows  that  he  does 
not  imderstand  the  true  question,  nor  its  principal  difficulties 
For,  allowing  that  different  men  have  different  inclinatiom^ 
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owing  to  anterior  natural  causes,  yet  it  does  not  follow  on 
that  account  that  the  causes  of  our  wilLS'  and  desires  are  also 
natural  and  anterior,  for  if  that  were  the  case  nothing  what- 
•ever  would  be  in  our  own  power.  At  present  we  confess  that  it 
does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  to  be  clever  or  stupid,  robust 
or  weak;  but  he  who  thinks  that  it  therefore  follows  that  it 
does  not  depend  upon  our  own  will  whether  we  shall  sit  or 
walk,  is  plainly  ignorant  of  what  consequences  flow  from 
what  premises.  For  although  it  may  be  owing  to  antecedent 
causes  that  men  are  bom  clever  or  stupid,  powerful  or  weak, 
still  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  defined  and  settled  by  prin- 
cipal causes,  whether  they  are  to  sit,  or  walk,  or  do  any  par- 
ticular thing. 

Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  a  particularly  shrewd  man, 
and  famous  enough  in  his  day,  was,  according  to  the  account 
of  his  friends,  vehemently  addicted  to  wine  and  women.  Nor 
do  they  mention  this  to  diminish  his  credit,  but  to  illustrate 
his  virtue ;  for  they  assert  that  his  philosophy  so  tamed  and 
subdued  his  vicious  nature  that  no  one  ever  saw  in  him  the 
slightest  trace  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery.  Need  I  say 
more)  Have  we  not  all  heard  what  judgment  Zopyrus,  the 
physiognomist,  who  had  pretended  to  ascertain  the  disposi- 
tions and  habits  of  men  by  the  inspection  of  their  bodies^ 
countenances,  foreheads,  and  eyes,  pronounced  upon  Socrates, 
affirming  that  he  was  stupid  and  dull,  because  his  throat 
was  protuberant,  saying  that  these  parts  were  obstructed  and 
blocked  up?  He  added  that  Socrates  was  decidedly  lasci- 
vious respecting  women ;  at  which  Alcibiades  is  reported  to 
have  laughed  heartily.  But  such  vicious  inclinations  may 
arise  from  natural,  causes,  and  yet  for  them  to  be  so  extir- 
pated and  entirely  eradicated,  that  a  person  who  was 
originally  inclined  to  them  may  have  wholly  repressed  their 
influence,  would  not  depend  so  much  on  natural  causes 
as  on  energy  of  will,  study  and  disciphne  ;  all  which  things 
are  discarded  if  the  power  and  nature  of  fiite  is  to  be  con- 
firmed on  principles  of  divination. 

VI.  If  you  insist  on  the  reality  of  divination,  I  once 
more  ask,  from  what  perceptions  of  art  does  it  proceed  1  I 
call  those  things  perceptions,  which  the  Greeks  call  theorems 
(6€(i}p}) fiara).  For  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  other  workmen 
employ  no  perceptions  in  their  work,  or  that  those  who  ua© 
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divination  can  really  predict  futurity.  The  axioms  of  the 
astrologers,  then,  are  something  of  this  sort ;  "  If  any  one," 
say  they,  "  is  bom  at  the  period  when  the  dog-star  rises,  he 
will  never  be  drowned  in  the  sea."  Take  care,  Chrysippus, 
and  defend  your  cause  as  well  as  you  can,  for  Diodorus,  a 
powerful  logician,  will  have  a  great  contest  with  you  on  this 
subject.  For  if  the  argument  thus  connectedly  stated  be 
true — If  any  one  is  bom  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  he 
shall  not  perish  in  the  sea;  then  it  is  true — If  Fabius  was 
born  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  Fabius  could  .not  perish  in 
the  sea.  There  is,  therefore,  a  contradiction  between  these 
two  clauses,  that  Fabius  was  bom  at  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star,  and  that  Fabius  will  die  in  the  sea.  This  conjunction, 
then,  consists  of  repugnant  clauses, — Fabius  does  exist,  and 
Fabius  will  die  in  the  sea ;  which,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
stated,  is  impossible :  therefore,  this  statement,  that  Fabius  . 
will  die  in  the  sea,  is  of  that  kind  which  is  impossible.  Jy 
Every  proposition,  then,  relative  to  the  future,  which  is  false, 
in  fact  must  be  regarded  as  impossible. 

VII.  This  consequence,  however,  is  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  you,  0  Chrysippus,  and  this  very  point  is  your  main  dis- 
pute with  Diodorus :  for  this  philosopher  only  admits  that 
to  be  possible  which  is  either  true  or  will  be  true ;  and  what- 
ever will  be  true,  that  he  says  is  unavoidable ;  and  whatever 
will  not  be  true,  that  he  says  is  impossible.  You  both  regard 
as  possible  that  which  will  never  happen,  as,  for  instance,  that 
this  precious  stone  may  be  broken,  though  it  never  will  be ; 
and  you  deny  that  it  was  inevitable  that  Cypselus  should 
reign  at  Corinth,  although  Apollo's  oracle  had  predicted  such 
a  feet  a  thousand  years  before.  But  if  you  approve  of  these 
divine  predictions,  then  you  will  also  look  upon  what  are  falsely 
predicted  as  future  events,  as  things  which  it  is  impossible  should 
come  to  pass — as,  for  instance,  if  it  were  said  that  Scipio  AM- 
canus  shall  conquer  Africa,  and  if  this  statement  is  realized, — 
then  you  must  assert  that  it  was  unavoidable ;  and  this  agreeti 
with  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  which  is  opposed  to  yours.  But 
if  that  conditional  proposition  is  true.  If  you  are  bom  at  the 
rising  of  the  dog-star,  you  can  never  be  drowned  in  the  sea  ;. 
and  if  the  first  clause  of  this  proposition  is  necessary  (for 
in  past  propositions  all  statements  which  are  true  are  neces- 
sary, according  to  Chrysippus,  who  disagrees  with  his  master 
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Cleantiies,  because  they  aro  immntable,  and  because  wbat  is 
past  cannot  be  changed  from  true  to  &.lse)— if  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  conditional  proposition  be  necessary,  the  conse- 
quent is  also  necessary :  although  Chrysippus  denies  the 
universal  applicability  of  this  principle.  Still,  however,  if 
there  is  any  natural  cause  why  Fabius  will  not  die  in  the  sea, 
then  Fabius  cannot  die  in  the  sea. 

VIII.  On  this  topic  Chrysippus  exerts  all  his  ingenuity. 
He  pretends  that  the  Chaldeans  are  deceived  as  mudi  as 
ether  diviners;  and  that  they  eaimot  avaU  themselves  of 
Qonditional  propositions  like  the  foregoing — "H  any  one  is 
bom  under  the  dog-star  he  cannot  be  drowned  in  the  sea." 
He  would  rather  have  them  announioe  the  prognostic  in  this 
Cushion, — "  It  is  not  the  case  that  if  any  one  is  bom  under 
the  dog-star  he  will  be  drowned  in  the  sea."  What  an  excel- 
lent joke  !  Bather  than  agree  with  the  rational  Biodorus,  he 
sets  about  instructing  the  Chaldeans  how  they  should  fi:ame 
their  responses.  I  ask,  then,  if  the  Chaldeans  should  allow 
themselves  to  change  affirmative  indefinites  into  negative 
indefinite  conjunctives,  why  may  not  the  professors  of  medi- 
cine and  mathematics,  aiid  other  sciences,  do  the  same? 
Above  all  men  the  physician  will  no  longer  propose  what 
he  is  certain  of  in  his  art  in  this  &shion,  ''  If  any  man's  veins 
are  agitated  in  this  manner,  he  has  a  fever;"  but  thus,  ^'This 
man's  veins  are  not  agitated  in  this  way,  and  therefore,  he 
has  not  a  fever."  Again,  the  mathematician  will  no  longer 
aay,  "In  the  sphere,  when  we  describe  great  circles,  they 
divide  themselves  into  equal  parts  in  the  centre ; "  but 
ratiier,  "  It  is  not  the  case  that  when  we  do  describe  great 
circles  in  the  sphere,  they  do  not  divide  themselves  into  equal 
parts  in  the  centre.**  What  proposition  is  there  which,  by 
the  employment  of  such  means,  cannot  be  changed  from  a 
conditional  affirmative  into  a  negative  conjxmctive?  And, 
indeed,  we  might  bring  out  the  same  results  in  otdier 
manners.  I  said  just  now — "  In  the  sphere  great  circles 
divide  themselves  equally  in  the  centre :"  I  mi^t  say,  "In  the 
sphere  great  circles  will  be  formed;"  or  I  might  say,  ^Because 
in  the  sphere  great  circles  will  be  formed."  There  are  many 
ways  of  enunciating  a  proposition,  but  there  is  no  mors 
distorted  one  than  that  which  Chrysippus  wishes  tiie  Chair- 
deans  to  put  up  with  in  order  to  please.     Bat  thero  is  wk 
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danger  of  their  adopting  it ;  for  it  wduld  be  harder  to 
understand  these  contortions  of  phraseology,  than  to  learn 
with  precision  the  rising  and  setting  of  evBzy  star  in  the 
heavens. 

IX.  But  let  us  return  to  the  question  concerning  'posmbHityy 
so  warmly  contested  by  Diodorus,  in  which  the  question  is 
examined,  What  is  the  signifiea/tioa'  of  the  term  possible  1 
Diodorus  asserts  that  nothing  is  possible,  except  what  eithear 
is  true  or  is  g(»ng  to  be  so.  This  statement  comes  to  this, 
that  nothing  happens  which  is  not  unavoidable ;  and  tiiat  every 
thing  which  is  possible  eiither  exists  now,  or  will  exist ;  and 
that  things  future,  being  certain,  can-  no  more  be  changed 
from  true  to  fidse  than  things  past;  but  tiuit  in  things 
already  past,  the  impossibility  of  change  is  veiy  apparent; 
but  that  in  things  future,  aB  they  do  not  yet  appear,  we  can- 
not equally  (Mscem  that  immutability.  For  instance,  w&  may 
say  with  truth,  of  a  person  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease — 
This  person  will  die  of  this  malady  ;-  and  if  this  same  thing 
were  to  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  another  person  m- whom 
the  same  violence  of  disease  is  not  apparent,  it  wiU  certainly 
happen  as  well  as  it  will  in  tiie  case  of  the  ether.  Hence,  we 
a&rm  that  even  in  the  case  of  future  things,  for  instance, 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  change  from  true  to  Mse. 
This  proposition,  "  Scipio  will  die,"  haa  such  force,  tiiat  al- 
though we  annoimce  a  future  event,  it  is  still  such  an  one  idiat 
it  cannot  be  converted  into  a  &lse  one,  for  it  is  said  of  a  man, 
and  all  men  are  sure  to  die. 

But  if  it  were  said,  ''  Scipio  wiU  die  in  his  bed  during  the 
night  by  the  hand  bf  his  enemy,**  it  might  still  be  said  with 
truth,  aait  might  be  about  to  happen;  but  it  can  only  be  known 
to  have  been  about  to  happen  from  the  &ct  l^t  it  has  hap-- 
pened.  Nor  was  it  more  true  to  say,  Scipio  will  die,  than  to 
say,  Scipio  will  die  in  such  and  such  a  manner ;  and  his  death 
itself  was  not  lesa  inevitable  than  the  circumsl^nces  which  at- 
tended it.  Nor  was  it  more  possible  to  alter  from  true  to  &lse, 
the  statement  of,  <<  Scipio  has  been  slain,**  tiian  this,  '*  Scipio 
will  be  sLain.**  Nor,  since  this  is  the  case,  do  I  see  any  reason 
why  Epiourua  has  such  a  horror  of  Fate  or  Bestiny,  and 
why  he  flies  for  aanstence  to  his  atoms,  and  leads  t^em  out 
of  the  way,  and  why  he  endeavours  to  establii^  two  inez- 
plicable  principles  at  the  same  time  :  first,  that  anything  is 
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produced  without  cause,  from  which  it  will  follow  that 
nothing  can  produce  something ;  an  opinion  adopted  neither 
by  Epicurus  himself  nor  by  any  other  natural  philosopher : 
secondly,  that  when  two  atoms  moye  in  empty  space,  one 
proceeds  in  a  right  line,  and  the  other  in  an  oblique. 

For  Epicurus,  granting  as  he  does  that  every  proposition  is 
either  true  or  false,  ought  not  to  have  hesitated  to  admit 
that  everything  eventually  takes  places  in  consequence  of 
Fate.  For  there  are  no  natinral  causes  flowing  from  the 
necessity  of  things  which  determine  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition. Cameades  came  down  into  the  Academy.  Tins  fact 
was  not  without  its  causes ;  but  we  must  distinguish  between 
those  antecedent  causes  which  depend  on  chance,  and  those 
efficient  causes  which  contain  a  physical  energy  and  influence. 
Thus  this  proposition  was  always  true  and  certain,  "  Epicurus 
will  die  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  the  Archonship  of 
Pitharatus."  And  yet  there  were  no  fatal  causes  which 
determined  this  event :  but  since  it  took  place  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  necessarily  happened  in  the  way  it  did.  And 
those  who  affirm  that  things  future  are  immutable,  and  that 
things  true  and  certain  cannot  become  Mse  and  uncertain^ 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  partisans  of  strict  Vitalism, 
since  they  are  only  explaining  the  meaning  of  words.  But 
those  philosophers  who  introduce  a  chain  of  eternal  causes  of 
absolute  necessity,  despoil  the  human  soul  of  its  free-will,  and 
bind  it  hand  and  foot  in  the  necessity  of  fete. 

X.  This  is  all  that  we  need  say  concerning  possibility. 
Let  us  pass  on  to  other  matters. 

Chrysippus  adopts  this  mode  of  reasoning.  If  any  motion 
exists  without  a  cause,  then  it  is  not  the  case  that  every  pro- 
position called  an  axiom  by  the  logicians,  is  neither  logically 
true  nor  false.  For  that  which  has  not  efficient  causes^  i» 
neither  true  nor  false.  Now,  every  proposition  is  either  true 
or  false.  If  it  be  so,  then  all  effects  owe  their  existence 
to  anterior  causes.  This  once  admitted,  we  must  grant  that 
all  things  are  governed  by  fate.  It  follows  therefore  that 
everything  which  happens,  happens  by  fate.  Here  let  mo 
take  the  liberty  for  a  moment  to  agree  with  Epicurus,  and 
deny  that  every  proposition  is  either  true  or  false.  I  would 
rather  expose  myself  to  criticism  for  this,  than  grant  that 
fate  governs  all  things.     For  this  last  opinion  is  entirely 
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untenable,  while  the  former  is  merely  doubtful  *  Therefore 
Chrysippus  strains  all  his  energies  to  prove  that  every  pro- 
position must  be  true  or  false.  For  as  Epicurus  fears  that 
by  conceding  this  point,  he  may  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
everything  happens  through  fete,  since  the  truth  or  fiJsehood 
of  any  given  proposition  existing  from  all  eternity,  must  be 
certain  in  one  sense  or  other,  and  if  certain,  then  necessary 
according  to  the  necessity  of  fete;  and  so  he  thinks  that 
necessity  and  &.te  are  established:  so  Chrysippus,  on  the 
other  hand,  fears  that,  if  he  cannot  establish  his  point  that 
every  proposition  is  either  true  or  felse,  then  it  wfll  be  im- 
possible to  prove  that  everything  is  done  in  consequence 
of  fate,  and  of  the  eternal  causes  of  all  future  events. 

Epicurus,  however,  thinks  that  the  necessity  of  fete  is 
avoided  by  his  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  Hence  arises 
a  third  motion  beside  those  of  gravity  and  percussion — attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  by  which  atoms  pass  through  minute 
spaces.  Epicurus  calls  it  cAaxtoros  or  infinitesimal.  And 
he  is  compelled  in  fact,  if  not  in  express  words,  to  confess 
that  this  is  an  effect  without  a  cause.  For  an  atom  moves 
not  by  the  impulse  impressed  on  it  by  another  atom.  For 
how  can  one  atom  be  impelled  by  another,  if  they  are  all, 
ajs  Epicurus  asserts,  borne  perpendicularly  downwards  in 
straight  lines  by  the  force  of  gravity  1  For  it  follows,  that 
if  none  of  these  bodies  is  ever  impelled  by  another,  then 
no  contact  can  exist  between  them.  From  all  which  it 
appears  that  even  if  an  atom  exists,  and  varies  from  its 
straight  course,  it  varies  without  a  cause.  Epicurus  adopted 
this  idea  because  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  granted  that 
atoms  always  move  by  a  natural  and  necessary  attraction, 
he  should  deprive  man  of  his  liberty.  The  soul  experiences 
no  motions  but  those  it  might  receive  from  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  atoms.  And  from  this  consideration,  Democritus, 
the  author  of  the  Atomic  Philosophy,  preferred  admitting 
the  necessity  of  fate  to  depriving  indivisible  bodies  of  their 
natural  motions. 

XI.  Cameades  argued  more  acutely  when  he  taught  that 
the  Epicureans  might  defend  their  cause  without  this  imagi- 
nary declination  of  atoms.  For  when  he  taught  that  the 
soul  might  possess  free-will,  and  a  volimtary  original  motion 
of  its  own,  that  was  a  proposition  much  wiser  to  maintain 
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than  to  introduce  an  atomic  dedinadon,  especially  one  &r 
which  DO  cause  can  be  asBigned.  By  meana  of  this  doctrine, 
these  sages  might  easily  parry  all  the  aigoments  of  Chiy- 
sippus.  For  in  granting  that  there,  exists  no  motion  without 
a  cause,  they  ne^  not  grant  that  all  which  happens,  does  so. 
by  antecedent  causes.  Our  willy  for  instance,  ia  not  sub- 
mitted to  antecedent  and  exterior  causes.  It  is,  therefbrei, 
an  abuse  of  language  to  say  that  any  one  wilfas^  or  wills  not^. 
without  canse:  For  in  saying  without,  cause,  we  mean 
without  antecedent  external  caiifl^  not  without  any  cause 
whatever.  As  when  weay  thata  vessd  isexnpfy,  we  do  not 
mean  empty  in  the  sense  of  the  natural  jMkisc^her,  who 
denies  the  existence  of  absolute  emptixiess^  but  we  mierely 
mean  that  the  vessel  contains  no  water^  wine^  oil,  or  other 
liquor.  So  when  we  say  that  our  sotd  is  moved  witfaont 
cause,  we  mean  without  anteoedenfc  extrinsic  cause,  not 
independently  of  all^  cause  whatever.  As  to  aa  atom,  wfaeu 
it  moves  through  void  space  by  its  spedfio  gravity,  we  may 
say  that  its  motion  has  no  cause^  meaning  no  cause  aitrinfM 
to  itself.  Therefore  not  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  ridioakt 
of  the  natural  philosophers  by  asserting  that  anything, 
happens  without  a  cause,  we  must  distinctly  propound  that 
the  nature  of  an  atom  is  such  that  it  may  be  moved  by  its. 
own  specific  gravity,  and  that  its  intrinsic  nature  is  the: 
very  cause  of  its  motion.  And  in  the  same  manner  we  need 
not  seek  for  an  external  cause  for  the  voluntary  motions  of 
the  mind.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  voluntary  motioD,  that; 
it  must  needs  be  in  our  own  power,  and  depend  on  oursebras^ 
otherwise  it  is  not  voluntary.  And  yet  we  cannot  say  that 
the  motion  of  om*  free-will  is  an  effect  without  a  cause,  £qi: 
its  proper  nature  is  the  cause  of  this  effect  As,  then,  tlids  » 
the  case,  why  may  not  every  proposition  be  either  true  or 
false,  without  our  concediog  that  &te  is  the  cause  of  all  that 
happens?  Because,  says  he,  things  certain  to  happen  oannot 
be  those  which  have  no  causes  why  they  are  certain  to. 
happen ;  they  must,  therefore,  have  causes  in  order  that  tfaoas 
things  which  are  true,  when  they  happen  in  that  way,  may 
60  happen  through  &Lte. 

XII.  The  dispute  then  is  at  an  end,  siuoe  yon  must  needs- 
grant  either  that  all  things  happen  by  fate,  or  that  some 
effects  may  exist  without  external  causes.     This  propositiaiv 
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^^SoipiD  shaik  take  NrrriMnrti»j"  amnofr  b&  true  tmleas  we 
admit  that  in  order  ta  produoe  tfds  effaet  tb^  wag  a  epeexBe 
canae  bound  to  an  eteiaial  aerietof  ^amsB.  ComM  this  fact 
baTe.boen  renderai  faOm  b^bong  predicted  600  years  befcKrei 
.Bat  if  this  ^opositiiony  ^aeq)io  dbiaH  take  Niuaantiay''  wav 
^not  tme^  then,  €iyen  now  ti^  it  m  tidcen^  it  is  not  tnia 
^Can  anything  then,  poniBly  happsD  wbioh  mm  not  certain 
to  happen)  For  as  we  call  past  enrests  troe^  the  edsteDce^ 
of  which  has,been  certified  by  eipenenoe^  so  may  we  caH 
£atare  events  true  whick  will  anmedly  be  reaMaed  in  the 
time  to  come.  Aad.  thovigh  efexj  propofliHon  is  either  tmeF 
or  fiJae^  it  need  not  fellow  at  once  that  theve  exist  eternal 
and  immutable  canscs.  whidi;  pxvtent  aoytiiiBg  firom  happeiK 
ing  in  any  other  manner  than  thfttia.  which  it  does  hiqppen. 
There  are  fortuiioas  canaes  w^ch  ensme  the  certainty  at 
tiiose  predictions  winch  are  uttered  in  tids  manner — ^  Gata 
shall  enter  the  senate ;"  tixese  causes  not  neeesHaxily  salK 
sisting  in  the  nature  of  thii^  and  in  the  woiid.  And  yet 
the  £tuie  is  jnst  as  immtrtabie,  inasmnoh  as  it  is  tme,  as 
what  has  alrea^  taJcen  pbce ;  nor  does  this  &et  give  ns  any 
reason  to  &ar  ei&er  &te  or  necessity*  In  &ct  we  must  confess 
in  all  such  propositions,  that  if  tibia  statemaity  '^Hortensias 
win  come  to  Tusculum,**  is  not  tme,  then  it  follows  that  it  is 
felse.  But  these  men  will  not  admit  eith^  of  these  altemi^ 
tives^  but  that  denial  is  impoasilde  to  be  maintained  Nor 
joieed  w^be  detened  fin)m  this  line  of  reasoning  by  the  argmnent 
called  the  inactive  one,  or,  by  some  philoec^hers,  apyo?  X6yo9, 
which,  if  we  were  to  be  led  by  it^  wonM  indnoe  us  to  remain 
ioaotive  all  oar  lives.  This  argument  may  be  thus  stated, — 
''  If  it  be  the  will  of  &te  that  you  should  free  yourself  from 
this  disease,  then  whether  you  take,  medicine  or  not,  you  will 
free  yourself  equally."  Agaii^  '^  If  it  is  the  will  of  fete  tha(t 
you  should  not  escape  from  your  malady,  whether  you  take 
medicine  or  not,  you  will  not  escapa"  Fate,  therefore,  is  the 
regulator  of  both  alternatives^  and  any  implication  to  a  phy- 
sician wiU  be  useless. 

XIII.  Very  properly,  tfaerefere,.  is  thk  argument  called 
inactive,  for  li  we  adopt  it,  we  must  remazn  in  absolute  idle- 
nen^  and  abstain  from  all  action  whatever.  We  may  change 
the  statement  of  this  argument,  and  omit  Uie  word  fete,  but 
stiU  it  oomes  to  the  same  result.    ''If  from  all  eternity  this 
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proposition  is  true,  You  will  escape  from  this  malady ;  then 
whether  you  consult  a  physician  or  not,  you  will  escape  from 
it."  Again ;  '<  If  from  all  eternity  this  proposition  is  false, 
Tou  will  not  recover  from  this  disease ;  then  you  will  not 
escape  from  it  whether  you  consult  a  physician  or  not" 
This  argument  is  rejected  by  Chrysippus.  For,  says  he,  we 
must  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  propositions,  the 
simple  and  the  compound.  For  instance,  this  is  a  simple 
proposition,  "  Socrates  shall  die  this  day."  Here,  whether  he 
does  anything,  or  does  not  do  so,  the  day  of  his  death  is  defi- 
nitively fixed.  But  if  the  fate  spoken  of  is  of  this  sort, 
<<  Laius  shall  beget  CEdipus,"  then  it  cannot  be  said,  whether 
Laius  is  with  a  woman  or  not,  for  it  is  a  compoimd  fact,  and 
con&tal,  to  use  Chrysippus's  expression,  because  it  is  fitted, 
both  that  Laius  will  be  with  his  wife,  and  that  he  will  beget 
CEdipus.  In  the  same  way,  if  it  is  asserted,  Milo  will  contend 
in  the  Olympic  games,  it  would  be  absurd  to  reply  that  he 
must  so  contend  whether  he  meets  any  antagonist  or  not;  for 
the  assertion,  he  will  contend,  is  a  copulative  one,  because 
there  is  no  contest  without  an  adversary.  All  sophisms  of 
this  nature  are  demolished  in  the  same  way.  "  Whether  you 
consult  a  physician,  or  whether  you  do  not,  you  will  recover,* 
is  captious;  for  it  is  as  much  fated  that  you  shall  consult  a 
physician  as  that  you  shall  recover. 

XIV.  Cameades,  however,  absolutely  rejects  this  method 
of  reasoning,  and  thinks  that  these  conclusions  are  adopted 
too  hastily.  He  therefore  pushed  his  argument  in  a  plainer 
manner,  and  avoided  these  subtleties.  And  his  conclusions 
were  formed  in  this  way :  "  If  everything  happens  by  anterior 
causes,  all  these  causes  must  be  closely  and  compactly  boimd 
to  each  other  by  a  natural  connexion.  Now  if  this  is  the 
case,  necessity  governs  all  things,  we  are  no  longer  free  a^nts, 
nothing  is  in  gur  own  power.  But  some  things  are  m  our 
own  power :  but  if  all  things  happen  by  fate,  then  all  things 
happen  by  anterior  causes :  therefore  all  that  happens  does 
not  happen  by  fate."  This  argument  cannot  be  made  more 
stringent.  For  if  any  one  were  to  try  to  reply  to  it,  and  to 
argue  thus :  "  If  all  which  happens  is  true  from  all  eternity, 
60  that  it  must  needs  happen  in  a  specific  manner,  then 
it  follows  inevitably  that  aU  things  are  closely  and  com- 
pactly bound  together  by  a  natural  connexion:"  he  would' 
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be  in  effect  saying  nothing;  for  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence^ whether  a  natural  cause  from  eternity  makes  what  is 
futxire  true,  or  whether  even  without  a  natural  eternity  those 
things  which  are  future  can  be  recognised  as  true.  And 
therefore  Cameades  declares  that  Apollo  himself  cannot 
predict,  as  certain  to  take  place,  any  things  except  those 
whose  causes  are  so  contained  in  nature  that  they  must  even- 
tually take  place.  For  what  can  the  Deity  himself  have 
beheld  to  make  liim  say  that  that  Marcellus,  who  was  thrice 
consul,  would  perish  in  the  sea  1  This  event  was  indeed  true 
from  all  eternity,  but  it  had  no  efficient  cause.  Neither 
could  those  past  events,  which  leave  no  signs  or  vestiges,  be 
known  in  his  opinion  even  to  Apollo  himself.  How  then 
can  he  know  events  which  are  future  1  for  it  is  only  by  an 
acquaintance  with  efficient  causes  that  we  can  foreknow  the 
particular  events  which  result  from  them.  Therefore  (says 
he)  Apollo  could  not  predict  in  the  case  of  GSdipus  that  he 
would  certainly  destroy  his  father,  because  there  existed  no 
antecedent  cause  for  such  an  event  in  nature. 

XV.  Wherefore  if  the  Stoics,  who  maintain  that  every- 
thing happens  by  fate,  are  obliged  in  consistence  with  their 
principle  to  admit  the  truth  of  oracles  of  this  kind,  and  of 
other  things  which  come  under  the  head  of  divination  ;  but. 
those  who  assert  that  all  things  which  must  happen  are  cer- 
tain from  all  eternity,  may,  if  they  please,  reject  such  conse- 
quences ;  then  consider  whether  they  do  not,  in  &^t,  agree 
with  the  Stoics.  Indeed,  they  are  driven  even  to  worse 
difficulties,  for  the  theory  of  the  others  is  free  and  unembar- 
rassed in  comparison.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  nothing  can 
happen  without  some  anterior  cause,  what  is  gained-  by 
that  if  this  cause  is  not  said  to  be  linked  to  an  infinite 
series  of  causes  1  By  a  cause  we  mean  that  which  produces 
the  effect  caused ;  as  a  wound  is  the  cause  of  death,  indiges- 
tion of  disease,  and  fire  of  heat.  Thus  we  do  not  understand 
by  a  cause  a  mere  antecedent,  but  an  effective  antecedent. 
Nor  was  my  visiting  the  Campus  Martins  the  cause  of  my 
playing  at  ball ;  nor  was  Hecuba  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  by  giving  birth  to  Paris;  nor  Tyndarus  the  author 
of  Agamemnon's  murder,  because  he  was  Clytemnestra's 
&ther.  For  by  such  logic  as  this  a  traveller  who  wears  a 
handsome  dress  may  become  the  cause  why  the  highway- 
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masi  robs  Him  of  it.    And  here  lies  the  so|dann  ci  VMnm^^ 

where  hesajB: — 

Oh,  that  tiie  pine  in  Pdton's  leafy  grore, 
Had  neyer  fidl'n  beneath  the  woodman's  axe ! 

He  should  have  goae  a  step  fiirther  and  said,  ^Oh,  Hiat  no 
tree  had  ever  grown  on  Mount  Pelion !"  Or  further  still, 
^'Oh,  that  llount  Pdion  had  never  existed  T  And  thus 
touting  backwards  further  and  fiirther  he  might  have  gone 
on  for  ever.    Again,  he  sajs  :— * 

And  Umt  no  rinp  fiNnn  thai  loo  &tai  tne 
Had  e'er  been  built. 

But  why  enumerate  all  those  past Jeveats  9    Beeaose  the  ixii- 

sequenoe  is  as  follows : — 

Then  would  mj  wan^ring  xnnteeaB  ne^w  hsfetet 

Her  foot  across  her  threshohl.    Sad  ICedea, 

Who  now  with  agonized  heart,  frenzied  with  lore.  .  .  . 

Now  surely  none  of  the  antecedent  circumstances  mentiooed 
by  Ennius  was  the  efficient  cause  of  Medea's  love. 

XYI.  But  there  is  a  difference,  say  th^,  between acaxue 
without  which  an  effect  cannot  happen,  smd  a  oaase  idiich 
necessarily  produces  an  eSeet  Then  there  is  no  effixnent 
cause  of  such  events  as  they  allude  to,  because  nose  pro- 
duces them  by  its  efficient  enezgy ;  aud  a  thing  is  not 
a  cause  when  without  it  the  e&ct  could  not  have  happeooed, 
but  when  by  its  specific  action  it  necessarily  produces  the 
effect  caused.  Before  the  wound  of  the  serpent  who  bit  Phi- 
loctetes  changed  into  an  ulcer,  what  reason  was  there  in  ihe 
nature  of  things  why  the  Greeks  should  leave  this  hero  in  the 
isle  of  Lemnos  ?  Afterwards  this  cause  existed,  and  in  much 
closer  connexion  with  the  event — and  the  event  itself  dedaxed 
and  manifested  the  cause.  Beason,  therefore,  points  out  the 
cause  of  the  event  But  from  all  eternity  this  proposition  was 
true,  "  Philoctetes  shall  be  left  in  an  island,''  nor  cotdd  it  bo 
altered  into  a  false  one.  For  two  ccmti^ry  propositions  (when 
I  say  contrary,  I  mean  such  that  one  affirms  a  thing,  and 
the  other  denies  it)  whidi  oppose  each  other  can  never  stand 
together,,  for,  in  spite  of  Epicurus,  one  must  be  true  and  ciie 
false.  Thus  this  proposition,  '^  Philoctetes  shall  be  wimndfid,* 
was  true  before  all  ages ;  and  the  contrary,  ^'  He  iBhall  not 
be  wounded,"  was  fidse ;  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  die  opinioa 
of  the  Epicureans,  who  affirm  that  such  propositians  m» 
neither  true  nor  &lse,  or,  when  they  are  ashamed  of  that. 
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Titter  that  still  more  impudent  assertion,  that  diqunctive  pro- 
positions composed  of  two  contradictions  are  true,  thougli 
neither  of  their  component  parts  is  true.  Oh,  marveUous 
licentiousness  and  miserable  ignoranee  of  logic!  If  anything 
in  speech  is  so  indifferent  as  to  appear  neither  true  nor  Mse, 
that  is  certainly  not  true.  That  which  is  not  true  must  of 
necessity  be  &lse,  and  that  which  is  not  false  must  be  true. 
We  must,  therefore,  maintam  that  doctrine  which  Chrysip- 
•pus  has  proved,  namely,  that  every  propomtion  is  eitiber  true 
or  Mse.  Beason  itself  will  oblige  us  to  grant,  that  there  are 
things  which  are  true  from  all  eternity,  that  these  things  are 
not  bound  to  eternal  causes  of  necessity,  and  that  they  are 
free  from  the  compulsion  of  fiite. 

XVII.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  since  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers are  divided  mto  two  parties  on  the  doctrine  of  fate; 
some  of  whom  maintain  that  fate  works  all  in  all,  and  that  it 
exerts  a  necessary  and  compulsive  force  over  all  agents ;  of 
which  opinion  were  Democritus,  Heraditus,  Empedodes  and 
Aristotle ;  whileT  others  asserted  that  fete  had  no  influence 
whatsoever  over  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  soul ;  between  these 
two  opinions  Chrysippus,  as  an  honorary  arbiter,  holds  a 
middle  course ;  but  he  seems  to  approach  nearest  to  those  who 
believe  the  acts  of  the  soul  to  be  free  from  necessity.  How- 
ever, the  expressions  he  employs  thrt)w  him  back  into  the 
Tery  dilemma  he  seeks  to  avoid,  so  that  in  spite  of  himself 
he  affirms  the  necessity  of  fate.  Let  us,  therefore,  return  to 
the  sentiments  I  formerly  described.  The  acts  of  the  soul, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who 
attributed  all  to  fe.te,  are  the  result  of  compulsion  and  neces- 
sity. Those  who  h^  the  opposite  system,  believed  the  senti- 
ments were  free  from  the  dominion  of  frtte,  and  maintained 
that  if  we  left  the  senliments  under  the  domimon  of  fate  it 
would  be  impossible  to  preserve  their  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  necessity.  They  argue  in  this  manner: — If  all 
happens  by  fete,  then  every  effect  is  determined  by  an  anterior 
cause.  If  appetite  be  allowed,  those  things  also  must  be 
allowed  which  follow  appetite  :  and  on  the  same  principle 
thus  it  is  with  our  sentiments.  But  if  ihe  cause  of  appetite 
does  not  depend  on  us,  then,  even  the  appetite  itself  is  no 
longer  in  our  own  power.  If  the  affiur  stands  ihva,  the  effects 
produced  by  appetite  are  no  longer  chargeable  on  ourselves. 
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Thus  we  lose  all  command  both  of  our  sentiments  and 
actions.  From  which  it  follows  that  all  praise  and  blame 
must  be  equally  unjust,  and  all  honours  and  pimishments. 
And  as  this  consequence  is  absurd,  they  conclude  with  much 
probability  that  all  the  events  which  happen  are  not  the 
effects  of  &te. 

XVIII.  But  Chrysippus,  rejecting  necessity,  yet  believing 
that  nothing  can  happen  without  antecedent  causes,  distin- 
guishes causes  into  two  kinds,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
doctrine  of  fiite,  and  yet  avoid  that  of'  necessity.  There  are, 
says  he,  certain  absolute  principal  causes,  and  certain  auxiliary 
proximate  causes.  'When,  therefore,  we  assert  that  all  things 
happen  by  anterior  causes,  we  do  not  so  much  allude  to 
these  absolute  or  principal  causes,  as  to  the  auxiliary  and 
proximate  ones.  He  therefore  meets  the  consequence  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  in  this  manner.  If,  says  he,  every- 
thing happens  by  fete,  I  grant  that  all  happens  by  pre-exist- 
ent  causes;  but  these  pre-existent  causes  are  not  principal, 
but  auxiliary.  And  if  these  latter  ones  are  Jiot  in  our  power, 
we  can  no  longer  maintain  that  appetite  itself  is  in  our  power. 
But  this  must  needs  be  the  case,  if  we  say,  that  all  happens 
by  principal  causes,  since  these  causes  being  beyond  our  con- 
trol,  appetite  is  likewise  beyond  our  control. 

Those,  therefore,  who  thus  introduce  fate,  and  join  necessity 
with  it,  rush  wildly  into  this  absurd  consequence,  namely,  the 
destruction  of  free-will.  But  those  who  admit  antecedent 
causes  without  supposing  them  principal,  have  no  such  error 
to  fear.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  natural,  according  to  these 
philosophers,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  sentiments  are 
produced  by  pre-existent  causes.  They  grant  that  sentiments 
cannot  arise  without  some  corresponding  action  of  the  sense, 
yet  they  say  that  this  action,  having  a  proximate  cause,  not 
a  principal  one,  takes  place  as  Chrysippus  conjectures ;  not 
that  this  sentiment  can  arise  without  some  extrinsic  cause, 
(for  sentiment  and  sensation  are  connected,)  but  the  causal 
force  is  perpetuated,  as  in  the  case  of  a  revolving  wheel  or 
top,  which  cannot  begin  to  move  till  the  final  impulse  be 
given  to  them.  But  after  they  have  received  it,  liey  con- 
tinue their  gyrations  according  to  their  form. 

XIX.  As  then,  says  he,  a  man  who  pushes  a  cylinder 
gives  it  a  principle  of  motion,  but  not  immediately  that  of 
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revolutionj  so  an  object  strikes  our  sense  and  conveys  its 
image  to  our  soul,  yet  leaves  us  free  to  form  our  specific 
sentiment  concerning  it ;  and,  as  has  been  said  in  the  case  of 
the  cylinder  which  is  set  in  motion  from  without,  it  will  con- 
tinue for  the  futxire  to  move  according  to  its  own  proper 
force  and  nature.  But  if  any  efiect  were  produced  without 
an  anterior  cause,  it  would  be  true  that  all  things  happen  by 
fate.  If,  however,  it  is  probable  that  everything  which  hap- 
pens has  evidently  an  anterior  cause,  what  reason  can  be 
given  why  we  diould  not  admit  that  all  things  happen  by 
fate,  provided  it  is  imderstood  what  the  distinction  and  dis- 
similarity of  causes  is?  After  this  explanation  of  Chrysippus, 
if  those  who  deny  thact  oiu:  sentiments  are  the  effects  of  fete 
were  to  concede  that  they  are  not  produced  without  an  anterior 
impression  made  on  oiu:  senses,  that  would  be  one  thing. 
But  if  they  grant  that  an  anterior  impression  is  made  on  the 
sense,  and  yet  that  the  sentiments  are  not  the  effects  of  fate, 
since  the  proximate  cause  does  not  excite  them  specifically, 
both  parties  will  agree  to  such  a  statement.  For  Chrysippus, 
in  granting  that  the  proximate  cause  of  sentiment  is  in  the 
impression  made  on  the  sense,  does  not  imply  that  this  was 
the  necessary  cause  of  its  specific  character.  So  that  though 
all  happens  by  fate,  he  still  denies  that  all  happens  by 
necessary  and  compulsory  causes.  And  they  who  differ  from 
him,  granting  that  no  sentiment  arises  without  a  correspond- 
ing motion  of  sense,  declare  that  if  all  happens  by  fate  in 
such  a  manner  that  nothing  takes  place  without  a  pre-existent 
cause,  we  must  needs  admit  that  all  things  take  place  by  fate. 
Thus  we  may  understand  how  both  these  contending  dispu- 
tants, when  they  have  fairly  explained  their  systems,  arrive  at 
the  same  essential  result,  and  only  differ  in  terms.  And  since 
the  main  points  are  admitted  by  both  sides,  we  may  affirm 
with  confidence  that  when  certain  causes  precede  certain 
effects  we  cannot  hinder  these  effects  from  happening.  In 
other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  though  certain  causes  pre-exist, 
we  have  the  moulding  of  their  effects  in  our  own  power. 
Such  is  the  distinction  recognised  by  both  sides ;  but  some 
imagine  that  those  things  whose  causes  so  precede  as  to 
deprive  us  of  the  power  of  moulding  the  effect,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  empire  of  fate,  but  that  those  which  depend  on 
ourselves  are  free  from  it. 
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XX.  It  is  accordiiig  to  these  principles  that  -we  fihofuld 
examine  the  question  concerning  &te,  and  not  rush  with 
Epicurus  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  to  help  us  out  of 
our  difficulty.     Every  atom  has  a  motion  of  its  own,  says  he. 
In  the  first  place,  why  is  it  so  1 1t  possesses  a  peculiar  enezgy; 
that  force,  for  example,  of  Democritus,  which  this  philosopher 
terms    an  impulse,  and  whidi  Epicurus  calls  gravity  or 
weight.     But  you  have  not  yet  discovered  that  primitive 
power  in  nature  from  which  your  atoms  derive  their  motion. 
Do  they  cast  lots  witii  one  anoliier  which  shall  move  tiiis  way 
and  which  that  wayj    If  they  can  thus  move  tin*ou^  small 
flpaoes,  they  may  move  through  great  ones,  and  the  spaces 
of  their  movements  may  be  multiplied  to  infinity.     To  make 
such  assertions  as  these,  is  raliier  to  beg  the  question  l^ian 
to  discuss  it.     Tou  have  not  yet  revealed  to  us  any  extrinsic 
cause  which  impresses  each  atom  with  that  impulse  which 
gives  it  its  proper  direction.     In  the  empty  space  which  your 
atom  occupies,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  precipitating 
itself  for  ever  in  a  perpendicular  line;  and  in  t^e  atom  itself 
I  discover  no  quality  which  can  counteract  its  specific  gravity, 
or  rescue  it  from  falling.     However,  though  Epicurus  refuass 
to  assign  any  cause  for  his  atomic  motion,  he  thinks  he  has 
started  a  very  noble  theory,  when  he  has  thrown  out  i^uit 
sophism,  which  all  men  of  sense  despise  and  reject.     Nor  do 
I  think  it  possible  for  any  one  to  ^ve  greater  support  to  the 
arguments  of  &te  and  necessity  and  universal  compulsion, 
or  more  completely  to  deprive  the  soul  of  all  fi-eedom  of 
volition,  than  Epicurus  has  done,  when  he  confesses  that  he 
could  never  otherwise  have  resisted  fate  if  he  had  not  taiken 
refuge  in  these  imaginary  declinations.     For  even  thofu^ 
there  were  such  things  as  atoms,  which  he  can  never  prove 
to  me,  those  declinations  could  never  be  exj^ned.     For 
if  these  atoms  are  moved  and  agitated  by  their  specific  gravity 
according  to  the  necessity  of  nature,  since  it  is  tlie  law  oif 
all  heavy  bodies  to  move  and  proceed  till  they  meet  some 
opposing  obstacle,  this  also  follows  inevitably,  that  theoB 
atoms,  some,  if  not  all  of  them 

[The  rest  qf  ihis  treatise  is  last,] 
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FBEFAOE  BT  TBE  EDITOR.  * 

This  work  was  one  of  Cicero's  eadier  treataaes ;  thongh  one  of  tliose 
which  was  most  admired  by  to  rnrp^TpjinirTffff,  in^  one  of  which  he  i 
himself  was  most  proud,  {fi  ^  fY"M¥*?C^  *^  ^fV  B  was  originally  I 
in  two  books :  then  it  was  altered  ana  enlaifflid  into  nine;  and  finally 
rednoed  to  six.  With  the  exertion-  of  the  dream  of  Sdpio,-  in  the  last 
bool^  the  whole  treatise  was  lost  till  the  year  1822,  wben  ^e  librarian 
of  the  TAtican  discoiNBred  a  portion  of  them  among  the  palimpsests 
JA  that  libzaiy.  What  he  discovered  is  iassaslated  here;  but  it  is  in 
A  most  imperroct  and  mutilated  state. 

The  form  sdected  was  that  of/^dialftgiMu  in  imitatjuyMf  those j^^**nd 
and  the  several  conferences  were  aa^phs^iio  £ave  taken  place  dnnngl 
the  Lfljin  holidays^^w,^  l^Qr-*^  the  oonsulship  of  Gains  fiempronius,) 
I'aflKinuis'  wdla£aBS  JLqnilius.  The  speakers  are^gdj^o^iirkflxinB 
ibe  younger,  in  idiose  gaiden  the  acene  is  laid;  Cains  CeeliaB,  Lueios 
Tnrins  Philns,  Marcos  Manikins,  SpnrLas  Mummins,  the  brother  of 
the  taker  of  Corinth,^  Btoie ;  Quintus  i&liuB  Tobero,  a  nephew  of 
^frkanns;  Pabllos  Batilius  finfiu;  QuintaB  Mucins  Sesevola^  the 
iutttr  -of  GMero,  and  Cains  Faimius,  nho  waa  ahaent  Jiowever  on  the 
■Piwd  d^y  of  il»e  oon&nenoe. 

In  thejygt  bodgy  the  first  thirty4hree  pages  ase  wanting;  jmd  there  are 
iSSSmTimSmiBg  to  thirty-eight  pages  move.    In  this  book  Scipio 
iMiwIe^gMperiority  of  an  aetive  o^iexs,  T'>^^*^<r^"»  mrftf " ;  and  after  1  > 
jOUi^f^Sg'MsM.  comparing  Uie  monarehieal,  aristoczatic,  and  demo-  * 
entie  fimoa  of  gOFemment,  glFes  a  preference  to  the  first ;  although 
Jus  idea  of  a  perfect  constitution  would  be,  one  compound^  of  three  . 
kinds  in  due  proportion. 

Tbece  are  a  few  chasms  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  bo<d:,  and  the 
latter  (nrt  of  it  is  wholly  lest    In  it  8&m9  was  led  on  to  give  an 
account  of  tiie  rise  and  progress  -of  the  Reooan  Oonstitutiim,  from 
which  he  passed  on  to  the  examination  of  the  gieat  mozal  obligations  . 
which  aze  the  feandationa  'Ci  all  politaeal  union. 

Of  the  remaining  bookfi^  we  have  inly  a  few  dii^Mnted  firagments,  with 
the  exception,  as  has  been  before  nent&tnedv  of  the  dream  of  Sey>io 
in  the  sixth. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIKST  BOOK, 

BT  THB  0BK3IKAL  TBAITSLAIOB. 


Cicero  introduces  his  Bubject,  by  showing  that  men  were  not  bom  for 
the  mere  abstract  study  of  philosophy,  biit  that  the  study  of  philo- 
sophic truth  should  always  be  made  as  practical  as  possible,  and 
applicable  to  the  great  interests  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 
jCicero  endeavours  to  show  the  benefit  of  mingling  the  contemplative 

*  jor  philosophic,  with  the  political  and  active  life,  according  to  that 
f  maxim  of  Plato, — "  Happy  is  the  nation  whose  phUosophers  are  kinga^ 
(and  whose  kings  are  philosophers." 

!niis  kind  of  introduction  was  the  more  necessary,  because  many  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  too  warmly  attached  to  transcendental  meta- 
physics and  sequestered  speculations,  had  afBrmed  that  trae  philo- 
sophers ought  not  to  interest  themselves  in  the  management  of  public 
affitirs.  Thus,  as  M.  Yillemain  observes,  it  was  a  maxim  of  tilie  Epi- 
cureans, ''  Sapiens  ne  accedat  ad  rempublicam," — Let  no  wise  maa 
meddle  in  politics.  The  Pythagoreans  had  enforced  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  more  gravity.  Aristotle  examines  the  question  on  Doth 
sides,  and  concludes  in  favour  of  active  life.  Among  Aristotle's  dis- 
ciples, a  writer,  singularly  elegant  and  pure,  had  maintained  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  contemplative  life  over  the  political  or  active  one,  in 
a  work  which  Cicero  cites  with  admiiation,  and  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  applied  for  relief,  whenever  he  felt  harassed  and  discouraged  in 
public  business.  But  here,  this  great  man  was  interested  by  tho 
subject  he  discusses,  and  by  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  and 
conduct,  to  refute  the  dogmas  of  that  pusillanimous  sophistry  and 
selfish  indulgence,  by  bringing  forward  the  most  glorious  examples 
and  achievements  of  patriotism.  In  this  strain  ne  had  doubtless 
commenced  his  exordium,  and  in  this  strain  we  find  him  continuing 
it,  at  the  point  in  which  the  palimpsest  becomes  legible.  He  then 
proceeds  to  introduce  his  illustrious  Interlocutors,  and  leads  them  at 
first  to  discourse  on  the  astronomical  laws  that  regulate  the  revolu- 
tions of  our  planet  From  this,  by  a  very  graceful  and  bgautiM^trani- 
ition,  he  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  forms  of  poUtieal 
constitutions  that  had  prevailed  in  different  nations,  and  those  niodes 
of  government  which  had  produced  the  greatest  benefits  in  t^ 
Commonwealths  of  antiquity. 

This  first  book  is,  in  &ct,  a  splendid  epitome  of  the  political  sefenes 
of  the  age  of  Cicero ;  and  probably  the  most  eloquent  plea  in  frvottr 
of  mixed  monarchy  to  be  found  in  all  literature. 
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i 


I.  [Without  the  virtue  of  patriotism],  neither  Caius  Dui- 
lins,  nor  Aulus  Atilius,^  nor  Lucius  Metellus,  could  have 
delivered  Rome  by  their  courage  from  the  terror  of  Carthage; 
nor  could  the  two  Scipios,  "when  the  fire  of  the  second  Punic 
War  was  kindled,  have  quenched  it  in  their  blood ;  nor,  when 
it  revived  in  greater  force,  could  either  Quintus  Maximus  * 
have  enervated  it,  or  Marcus  Marcellus  have  crushed  it; 
nor,  when  it  was  repulsed  from  the  gates  of  our  own  city, 
TBTOuld  Scipio  have  confined  it  within  the  walls  of  our 
enemies.  "* 

But  Cato,  at  first  a  new  and  unknown  man,  whom  all  we 
who  aspire  to  the  same  honours  consider  as  a  pattern  to  lead 
us  on  to  industry  and  virtue,  was  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  his  repose  at  Tusculimi,  a  most  salubrious  and  con- 
venient retreat.    But  he, — ^mad  as  some  people  think  him, — 
though  no  necessity  compelled  him,  preferred  being  tossed 
about  amid  the  tempestuous  waves  of  politics,   even  till 
extreme  old  age,  to  living  with  all  imaginable  luxury  in  that 
tranquillity  and  relaxation.     I  omit  innumerable  men  who 
have  separately  devoted  themselves  to  the  protection  of  our 
Commonwealth ;  and  those  whose  lives  are  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  present  generation,  I  will  not  mention,  lest  any 
one  should  oomplain  that  I  had  invidiously  forgotten  himself-  ^ 
or  Bom^^dne  of  his  family.     This  only  I  insist  on — ^that  so  jA 
gre^is  the  necessity  of  this  virtue  which  nature  has  im-  I; 
plahted  in  man,  and  so  great  is  the  desire  to  defend  the  \ 
common  safety  of  oiu:  coimtry,  that  its  energy  has  continually    < 
overcome  all  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  and  repose.  j 

II.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  possess  this  virtue  as  if  it  were  M; 
some  kind  of  art,  unless  we  put  it  in  practice.  An  art,  [j 
indeed,  though  not  exercised,  may  still  be  retained  in  know-  t 
ledge ;  but  virtue  consists  wholly  in  its  proper  use  and  action.  {| 
Now,  "the  noblest  use  of  virtue  is  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth^  and  the  carrying  out.  in  real  ^action,  not  in 
yords^ife  of  aU.  those  identical  theories  which  those  philo- 

^  ie.  Begolufl.  *  ue,  Fabiug. 
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sophera  disouss  at  every  comer.  FOT^otiung^is  spoken  by 
philosophers,_so  j^fXj^Ji^s^MSSSikjQQV^ 
wEich  has  not^^Bn_(yseaYJ^d,.aSli.cpn^ 
SODS  who  have  been^e  founders  of  the  laws  of  states.  For 
whence  c"6ines"plely7  OT^om  whom  lias  religion 'Been  de- 
rived?— ^whence  comes  law,  either  that  of  nations,  or  that 
which  is  called  the  civil  law? — whence  comes  justice,  fidtfa, 
eqnity? — whence  modesiy,  continence,  the  horror  of  base- 
ness, the  desire  of  praise  and  renown  t-— whence  fortitude  in 
labours  and  perils?  DonbtlesSy  from  those  who  have  instilled 
some  oi^iheae  moral  principles  into  men  by  edncation,  and 
__^^nfinn0d  others  by  cnstom^  and  sanctioned  others  by  lawsi 

Moreover,  it  is  reported  of  Xenocxates,  one  of  the  snb- 

limest  philosophers,  that  when  some  one  asked  him  what  his 

[disciples  learned,  he  replied,  "  To  do  that  of  their  own  accord 

rhicdx  they  might  be  compelled  to  da  by  law."    That  citizen, 

[therefore;,  ,;^ba  obliges  all  men  to  those  virtnons  actioiu^  by 

Jth^  antho^^^f  lawis  and  penahiefl^  to  which  the  philosopheis 

I  can  scarcely  persuade  a  few  by  the  i^nrce  of  their  eloquence,  is 

|i  certamly  to  be  preferred  to  the  sagest  of  the  doctors  who 

^  spend  their  lives  in  such  discussions.    For  which  of  tiieir 

exquisite  orations  is  so  admirable  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  pre^ 

ferred  to  a  weU-constituted  government,  public  justice,  and 

good  customs  j^ertainly,  just  as  I  think  that  magnifioezrt  ani 

imperious  cities  (as  Ennius  says)  are  superior  to  castles  and 

vilkges ;  so  I  imagine  that  those  who  regulate  such  cities  by 

their  counsel  and  authority  are  &r  preferable,  with  respect  to 

real  wisdom,  to  men  who  are  unacquainted  with  any  kind  of 

political  knowledge.    And  since  we  are  strongly  prompted  to 

augment  the  prosperity  of  the  human  race, — and  since  we  do 

endeavour  by  our  counsels  and  exertions  to  render  the  lifb  of 

man  safer  and  wealthier, — and  since  we  are  incited  to  this 

blessing  by  the  spur  of  nature  herself, — let  us  hold  on  ih|kt 

course  .which  has  always  been  pursued  by  all  the  best  men, 

and  not  listen  for  a  moounit  to  the  signals  of  those  who 

sound  a  retreat  so  loudly,  that  they  sometimes  call  back  efven 

those  who  have  made  considerable  progress. 

IIL  These  reasons,  so  certain  and  so  evident,  are  opposed 
by  those  who,  on  the  other  side,  argue  that  the  labours  whadi 
must  necessarily  be  sustained  in  maintaining  the  Common- 
wealth, form  but  a  slight  impediment  to  the  vigilant  and 
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induatnouSy.  and  axs  only  a  coBitfa^til^  obsUcls  in  sash 
unportaoxt  affiorB^  and  even  in  common  studLea,  offices,  ancl 
employments.  Tiiej  add,  the  peril  of  li&y  ^mt  base  fear  (^ 
deaths  whieib  has  ever  been  opposed  by  brave  men,  to  ifhom 
it  appeaxB  &r  moEe  miserable  to  die  by  the  decay  oi  Datore 
and  old  age,  than,  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  gaUandy 
sacrificing  that  life  for  their,  cofsniry,  which  most  otherwise 
be  yielded  up  to  nabire. 

On  this  pointy  howevei^  our  antogonffits  esteem  tiiemseWes 
Qopbuft  and  eloquent  whmi  th^  collect  aQ  the  calamitieB  of 
heroic  men,  and  tha  injnriea  inflicted  on  them  by  theic 
imgraiefnl  countrymen.  For  on  this  subject  they  bring  foiw 
wiurd  thosa  notable  eaom^es  among  the  Gredcs;  and  teU  us 
that  Miltiadei^  the  vanquisher  and  conqueror  of  the  PersiaQSy. 
before  even  those  wounds  were  healed  which  he  had  received 
in  that  most  gkdous  viotoiy,  wasted  away  in  the  chains  of 
his  ftilow-citiaens  that  li&  which  had  been  preserved  firom 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  They  dte  Themistodes^  expelled 
and  proscribed  by  the  oountry  wbidh  be  had  rescued,  and 
fcHTced  to  flee,  not  to  the  €^racian  porta  which  he  had  pre- 
served, but  to  the  bosom  of  the  barbarous  power  whicli^ha 
bad  defeated  There  is,  indeed,  no  defickncy  of  examples  ta 
illnstrate  the  levity  and  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to  their 
noblest  citiaenas — examples  whidi,  originating  and  multi{^-« 
ing  among  them7*&n  ttud'at  difierent  times  to  have  abounded 
in  Gvr  own  most  august  empire.  For  we  are  told  of  the 
exile  of  CamilliMV  the  disgiace  of  Ahala,  the  unpopularity  of 
Nasicay  tlM  expulsion  of  Lsenas,^  the  condemnation  of  Opt- 
imum the  fli^t  of  Metellu%  the  cruel  destruction  of  Caius 
Mariuii^  the  massacre  of  our  chiefkains;,  and  the  many  atro- 
cious crimes  which  followed  My  own  history  is  by  no  means 
firee^from  such  calamities;  and  I  imagine,  that  when  they 
reooHeet  liiat  by  my  counsel  and  pierils  they,  were  preserved 
in  lifb  azid  Mbeity,  tjiey  are  led  by  that  consideration  to  bewail 
my  misfortunes  more  deeply  and  afifectionately.  But  I  cannot 

X  It  ift  uzmeoeiflaiy  to  give  an  account  of  t!ie  other  names  here  men* 
tiooed;  but  that  of  Laraas  is  probably  leas  known.  He  waa  Pabliinr 
FbpilllaB  LinuM,  oonari,  Ka  182,  the  year  after  the  death  of  'Hberiiis 
GsaeehM^and  ifc  became  hia  dnty  ta  prcaaciite  tiw  aeoomplieea  of  Giae* 
choi^  for  which  be  waasftarwaids  attacked  bj  Gaina  Giacchaa  with  aneh 
aniiDMity,  that  he  withdrew  into  Tokntaiy  exile.  Gioero  pays  a  tribute 
te  the  energy  of  Opimiiu^  in  the  first  OnUon  against  Cstulne,  c.  iii« 
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tell  why  those  who  sail  over  the  seas  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
and  experience  [should  wonder  at  seemg  still  greater  hazards 
braved  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth]. 

IV.  [Since],  on  my  quitting  the  consulship,  I  swore  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Roman  people,  who  re-echoed  my  words,  that 
I  had  saved  the  Commonw^th,  I  console  myself  with  this  re- 
membrance for  all  my  cares,  troubles,  and  injuries.  Although 
my  misfortune  had  more  of  honour  than  misfortune,  and 
more  of  glory  than  disaster ;  and  I  derive  greater  pleasure 
from  the  regret^  of  good  men  than  sorrow  from  the  exultation 
of  the  worthless.  But  even  if  it  had  happened  otherwise,  hoW"^ 
could  I  have  complained,  as  nothing  befel  me  which  was 
either  unforeseen,  or  more  payifol  than  I  expected,  as  a  return 
for  my  illustrious  actions  J/ For  I  was  one  who,  though  it 
was  in  my  power  to  reap  more  profit  from  leisure  than  most 
men,  on  account  of  the  diversified  sweetness  of  my  studies,  in 
which  I  had  lived  from  boyhood, — or,  if  any  public  calamity 
had  happened,  to  have  borne  no  more  than  an  equal  share 
with  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  in  the  misfortune, — I  never- 
theless did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  myself  to  the  most  formid- 
able tempests  ana  torrents  of  sedition,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
my  countrymen,  ind  at  my  own  proper  danger  to  secure  the 
j  1  common  safety  oL  all  the  rest.     For  our  country  did  not 

I  1  beget  and  educate  us  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  no 
support,  as  I  may  call  it,  from  us ;  nor  for  the  purpose  ol 
consulting  nothing  but  oiu:  convenience,  to  supply  us  with  a 
secure  reftige  for  idleness  and  a  tranquil  spot  for  rest ;  but 
rather  with  a  view  of  turning  to  her  own  advantage  the 

I  nobler  portion  of  our  genius,  heart,  and  counsel;  giving  us 
j|  Iback  for  our  private  service  only  what  she  can  spare  from  the 
f  public  interests. 

II  V.  Those  apologies,  therefore,  in  which  men  take  refrige  as 
I  an  excuse  for  their  devoting  themselves  with  more  plausibility 
I  to  mere  inactivity,  do  certainly  not  deserve  to  be  listened  to. 

When,  for  instance,  they  tell  us  that  those  who  meddle  with 
public  affairs  are  generally  good-for-nothing  men,  with  whom 
it  is  discreditable  to  be  compared,  and  miserable  and  dan- 
gerous to  contend,  especially  when  the  multitude  is  in  an 
excited  state.  On  which  account,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  to  take  the  reins,  since  he  cannot  restrain  the  insane 
and  unregulated  movements  of  the  common  people.  Nor  is  it 
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becoming  to  a  man  of  liberal  birth,  say  they,  thus  to  contend 
'with  such  vile  and  unrefined  antagonists,  or  to  subject  oneself 
to  the  lashings  of  contumely,  or  to  put  oneself  in  the  way  of 
injuries  which  ought  not  to  be  borne  by  a  wise  man.  As  if  to 
virtuous,  brave,  and  magnanimous  men  there  could  be  a 
juster  reason  for  seeking  the  government  than  this, — to  avoid 
being  subjected  to  worthless  men,  and  to  prevent  the  com- 
monwealth from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  them ;  when,  even  if 
they  were  then  desirous  to  save  her,  they  would  not  have  the 
power. 

VI.  But  this  restriction  who  can  approve,  which  would 
interdict  the  wise  man  from  taking  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment beyond  such  as  the  occasion  and  necessity  may  compel 
liim  to  ?  As  if  any  greater  necessity  could  possibly  happen 
any  man  than  happened  to  me.  In  which,  how  could  I  have 
acted  if  I  had  not  been  consul  at  the  time  ?  and  how  could  t 
Lave  been  a  consul,  tmless  I  had  maintained  that  course  of 
life  from  my  childhood  wMA  ra^'gpd  yn^J^pyn  the  order  of 
knights,  in  which  I  was  bom,  tothfijEeigLiighest  station  J 
You  camiot ^pf(p5xte9^exiemporf^'§SK]luBt whenyou  please, "IHe 
power  of  assisting  a  commonwealth,  although  it  may  be 
severely  pressed  by  dangers,  unless  you  haye  attained  the 
position  which  enables  you  legally  to  do  so.  /And  what  most 
surprises  me  in  the  discourses  of  learned  men  is  to  hear  those  j 
persons,  who  confess  themselves  incapable  of  steering  the  vessel  | 
of  the  state  in  smooth  seas,  (which,  indeed,  they  never  leamt,  I 
and  never  cared  to  know,)  profess  themselves  ready  to  assume  { 
the  helm  amid  the  fiercest  tempests.  For  those  men  are/ 
acptfstomed  to  say  openly,  and  indeed  to  boast  greatly,  th^ 
^yCney  have  never  leamt,  and  have  never  taken  the  least  pains 
to  explain,  the  principles  of  either  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing a  commonwealth ;  and  they  look  on  this  practical  science 
as  one  which  belongs  not  to  men  of  learning  and  wisdom, 
but  to  those  who  have  made  it  their  especial  study. /How, 
then,  can  it  be  reasonable  for  such  men  to  promi&  their 
assistance  to  the  stat^when  they  shall  be  compelled  to  it  by 
necessityywhile  they  are  ignorant  how  to  govern  the  repubhc 
when  no  necessity  presses  upon  it,  which  is  a  much  more 
easy  task  1  Indeed,  though  it  were  tme  that  the  wise  man 
loves  not  to  thrust  himself  of  his  own  accord  into  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  but  that,  if  circumstances 
DE  NAT.  xra  u 
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oblige  him  to  it,  theu  be  does  not  refuse  tbe  effiee  I  yet  I 
tbink  that  tbie  science  of  civil  legislation  sbould  in  nowise  be 
neglected  by  tbe  pbilosopber,  because  all  resources  ought  to 
be  ready  to  his  band,  which  be  iuxows  not  how  soon  be  may 
be  called  on  to  use. 

t  YII.  I  have  spoken  thus  at  large  for  Om  reason,  because  in 
^  jthis  work  I  have  proposed  to  myself  and  undertaken  a  discusr 
feon  on  the  goyemment  of  a  state ;  and  in  order  to  render 
it  usefiil,  I  was  bound  in  the  first  place  to  do  away  with  this 
pusillanimous  hesitation  to  mingle  in  public  affairs.  If  there 
be  any,  therefore,  who  are  too  miich  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  the  philosophers^  let  them  consider  the  sulgect 
ibr  a  moment,  and  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  those  men 
whose  authority  and  credit  are  greatest  itmong  teamed  men ; 
whom  I  look  upon,  though  fiome  of  them  have  not  personally 
governed  any  state,  as  men  who  have  nevertheless  discharged 
a  kind  of  office  in  the  republic,  inasmuch  as  they  have  made 
many  investigations  into,  and  left  many  writings  concerning^ 
state  affiiirs.  As  to  those  whom  the  Greeks  entitle  '<  tbe  seven 
wise  men,'*  I  find  that  they  almost  all  lived  in  the  middte 
of  public  business.  Nor  indeed  is  there  anything  in  which 
human  virtue  can  more  closely  resemble  the  divine  powers^ 
i  than  in  establishing  new  states,  or  in  preserving  those  already 
*  established. 

YIII.  And  concerning  these  affairs,  since  it  has  been  oar 
good  fortune  to  achieve  something  worthy  of  memerial  in  the 
government  of  our  country,  and  also  to  have  acquired  soma 
fecility  of  explaining  the  powers  and  resources  of  politics,  wa 
can  treat  of  this  subject  with  the  weight  of  personal  experience 
and  the  habit  of  instruction  and  illustration.  fWbereas  before 
us  many  have  been  skilful  in  theory,  though  no  exploits  of 
theirs  are  recorded ;  and  many  others  have  been  men  of  con* 
sideration  in  action,  but  un&miliar  with  the  arts  of  exposition. 
;^or  indeed  is  it  at  all  our  intention  to  establish  a  new  and 
self-invented  system  of  government;  but  our  purpose  is  rather 
to  recal  to  memory  a  discussion  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  their  age  in  our  commonwealth,  which  you  and  I,  in  o«r 
youth,  when  at  Smyrna,  heard  mentioned  by  PubHus  fiutilina 
Rufus,  who  reported  to  us  a  conference  of  many  days,  in 
which,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  nothing  omitted  that  oould 
throw  light  on  political  affairs. 
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IX.  For  when,  in  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Tuditanu» 
and  AquiliuB,  Scipio  AMcanus,  the  son  of  Paulus  ^^miliiutf 
formed  the  project  of  spending  the  Latin  holidays  at  his 
country  seat,  where  his  most  intimate  friends  had  promised 
him  frequent  visits  during  this  season  of  relaxation ;  on  the 
first  morning  of  the  festival,  his  nephew,  Quintus  Tubero,  made 
his  appearance  ;  and  when  Scipio  had  greeted  him  heartily 
and  embraced  him, — How  is  it,  my  dear  Tubero,  said  he,  that 
I  see  you  so  early  ?  For  these  holidays  must  afford  you  a 
capital  opportunity  of  pursuing  your  favourite  studies.  Ah ! 
replied  Tubero,  I  can  study  my  books  at  any  time,  for  they 
are  always  disengaged  ;  but  it  is  a  great  privilege,  my  Scipio^ 
to  find  you  at  leisure,  especially  in  this  restless  period  of 
public  afiairs.  You  certainly  have  found  me  so,  said  Scipio^ 
but,  to  speak  truth,  I  am  ra&er  relaxing  from  business  llian 
from  study.  Nay,  said  Tubero,  you  must  try  to  relax  from 
your  studies  too,  for  here  are  several  of  us,  as  we  have 
appointed,  all  ready,  if  it  suits  your  convenience,  to  aid  you 
in  getting  through  this  leisure  time  of  yours.  I  am  very 
willing  to  consent,  answered  Scipio,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
compare  notes  respecting  the  several  topics  that  interest  us. 

X.  Be  it  so,  said  Tub^o ;  and  since  you  invite  me  to  discus* 
sion,  and  present  the  opportunity,  let  us  first  examine,  before 
any  one  else  arrives,  what  can  be  the  nature  of  the  parhelion^ 
or  double  sun,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  senate.  Those 
that  affirm  they  witnessed  this  prodigy  are  neither  few  nor 
unworthy  of  credit,  so  that  there  is  more  reason  for  investiga- 
tion than  incredulity.^ 

Ah  !  said  Scipio,  I  wish  we  had  our  friend  Pansetius  with 
us,  who  is  fond  of  investigating  all  things  of  this  kind,  but 
especially  all  celestial  phsenomena.  As  for  my  opinion, 
Tubero,  for  I  always  tell  you  just  what  I  think,  I  hardly 

^  This  phenomenon  of  the  parhelion,  or  xnook  gun,  which  so  pu& 
zled  Cicero's  interlocutors,  has  been  very  satis&ctorily  explained  by 
modem  science.  The  parhelia  are  formed  by  tl]«  reflection  of  the 
sanbeams  on  a  cloud  properly  situated.  *  They  usually  accompany  the 
ooronae  oi  luminous  circles,  and  are  placed  in  the  same  circumference, 
aad  at  the  same  height.  Their  colours  resemble  that  of  the  rainbow ; 
the  red  and  yellow  are  towards  the  side  of  the  sun,  and  the  blue  and 
violet  on  the  other.  There  are,  however,  coronn  sometimes  seen  without 
parhelia,  and  vice  versi,  Pharhelia  are  double,  triple,  &c.,  and  in  1629, 
a  parhelion  of  five  guns  was  seen  at  Borne,  and  anoUier  of  six  suns  at 
Ailefl^l666. 
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agree  in  these  subjects  with  that  Mend  of  mine,  since,  respect- 
ing things  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conjecture  as  to 
their  character,  he  is  as  positive  as  if  he  had  seen  them  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  felt  them  with  his  own  hands.  And  I 
cannot  but  the  more  admire  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  who 
discarded  all  anxiety  respecting  things  of  this  kind,  and 
afl&rmed  that  these  inquiries  concerning  the  secrets  of  nature 
were  either  above  the  efforts  of  human  reason,  or  were  abso- 
lutely of  no  consequence  at  all  to  human  life. 

But  then,  my  Africanus,  replied  Tubero,  of  what  credit  is 
the  tradition  which  states  that  Socrates  rejected  all  these 
physical  investigations,  and  confined  his  whole  attention  to 
men  and  manners  1  For  with  respect  to  him,  what  better 
authority  can  we  cite  than  Plato?  in  many  passes  of 
whose  works,  Socrates  speaks  in  such  a  manner,  that  even 
when  he  is  discussing  morals,  and  virtues,  and  even  public 
affairs  and  politics,  he  endeavours  to  interweave,  after  the 
fashion  of  Pythagoras,  the  doctrines  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  harmonic  proportions  with  them. 

That  is  true,  replied  Scipio ;  but  you  are  aware,  I  believe, 
that  Plato,  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  was  induced  to  visit 
Egypt  by  his  love  of  science,  and  that  after  that  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy  and  Sicily,  from  his  desire  of  imderstanding 
the  Pythagorean  dogmas ;  that  he  conversed  much  with  Ar- 
chytas  of  Tarentum  and  Timseus  of  Locris ;  that  he  collected 
the  works  of  Philolaus;  and  that,  finding  in  these  places  the 
renown  of  Pythagoras  flourishing,  he  addicted  himself  ex- 
ceedingly to  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  their  studies; 
therefore,  as  he  loved  Socrates  with  his  whole  heart,  and  wished 
to  attribute  all  great  discoveries  to  him,  he  interwove  the 
Socratic  elegance  and  subtlety,  of  eloquence,  with  somewhat 
of  the  obscurity  of  Pythagoras,  and  with  that  notorious 
gravity  of  his  diversified  arts. 

XI.  When  Scipio  had  spoken  thus,  he  suddenly  saw  Lucius 
Furius  approaching,  and  saluting  him,  and  embracing  him 
most  affectionately,  he  gave  him  a  seat  on  his  own  couch. 
And  as  soon  as  Publius  Rutilius,  the  worthy  reporter  of  the 
conference  to  us,  had  arrived,  when  he  had  saluted  him,  he 
placed  him  by  the  side  of  Tubero,  Then  said  Furius^  What 
is  it  that  you  are  about  ?  Has  our  entrance  at  all  interrupted 
any  conversation  of  yours  ?    By  no  means,  said  Scipio^  for 
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you  yourself  too  are  in  the  habit  of  myestigating  carefully 
the  subject  which  Tubero  was  a  little  before  proposing  to 
examine,  and  our  friend  Rutilius,  even  under  the  walls  of 
Numantia,  was  in  the  habit  at  times  of  conversing  with  me 
on  questions  of  the  same  kind.  What,  then,  was  the  subject 
of  your  discussion  ?  said  Fhilus.  We  were  talking,  said 
Scipio,  of  the  double  suns  that  recently  appeared,  and  I  wish, 
Philus,  to  hear  what  you  think  of  them. 

XII.  Just  as  he  was  speaking,  a  boy  announced  that  Lselius 
was  coming  to  call  on  him,  and  that  he  had  already  left  his 
house.  Then  Scipio,  putting  on  his  sandals  and  robes,  im- 
mediately went  forth  from  his  chamber,  and  when  he  had 
walked  a  little  time  in  the  portico,  he  met  Lselius,  and 
welcomed  him  and  those  that  accompanied  him,  namely, 
Spurius  Mummius,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and 
0.  Fannius  and  Quintus  ScsDvola,  sons-in-law  of  Lselius,  two 
very  intelligent  young  men,  and  now  of  the  qusestorian  age.*. 

When  he  had  saluted  them  all  he  returned  through  the 
portico,  placing  Lcelius  in  the  middle ;  for  therp  was  in  their 
friendship  a  sort  of  law  of  reciprocal  courtes^^o  that  in  the 
camp  Lselius  paid  Scipio  almost  divine  honours,  on  account 
of  his  eminent  renown  in  war,  and  in  private  life ;  in  his 
turn  Scipio  reverenced  Lselius,  even  as  a  &ther,  because  he 
was  older  than  himself. 

Then  after  they  had  exchanged  a  few  words,  as  they  walked 
up  and  down,  Scipio,  to  whom  their  visit  was  extremely  wel- 
come and  agreeable,  wished  to  assemble  them  in  a  sunny 
comer  of  the  gardens,  because  it  was  still  winter ;  and  when 
they  had  agreed  to  this,  there  came  in  another  friend,  a 
learned  man,  much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  of  them, 
M.  Manilius,  who,  after  having  been  most  warmly  welcoij^d 
by  Scipio  and  the  rest,  seated  himself  next  to  Lseiiu$U|^fl^ 

XIII.  Then  Philus,  commencing  the  conversation,  rfm-— It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  presence  of  our  new  guests 
need  alter  &e  subject  of  our  discussion,  but  only  that  it 
should  induce  us  to  treat  it  more  philosophically,  and  in  a 
manner  more  worthy  of  our  increased  audience.  What  do 
you  allude  to?  said  Lselius;  or  what  was  the  discussion  we 
broke  in  upon?     Scipio  was  asking  me,  replied  Philus,  what 

^  There  is  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  what  this  age  was ;  bat  it  was 
probably  about  twenty-five. 
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^  I  thougiit  of  the  parhelion,  or  mock  sun.  whose  recent  axh 

pantion  was  so  sUngly  attested. 
/     Lmlvas. — Do  you  Mty  then,  my  Philns,  that  we  hare  Buf* 

/fidently    OTftminftd    t^oj^'Tp^ifaATia  wT^^^"   AniiAwrn^j;^^   oyn 

h6uBeC9i|^~,^eTomm  we  begin Ja^inyeB^gsate 

*  the  celcHstial  mjgsteri^ 

;     And  Philus  repEed — ^Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  does  not 

^  i  concern  piir  houses  to  know  whaf  happjens  in  Ijiat  vast 

^home,  which  is  not  included  in  walls  of  hunmn  fe.brica- 

7\  ^^^2-5M  JS?fe"^b  -??i]^.^(?9!^^ j^®  i^liro  mu^^^B^  wliich 

/  jfehe  Gk)ds  share  with  us,  as  t£e  common  country  of  all  intelli-^ 

[   /  gent  beings  jj[  Especially  when,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  these 

^     things  tnere  are  also  many   great  practic^  truths   which 

result  from  them,  and  which  bear  directly  on  the  wel&re  of 

our  race,  of  which  we  must  be  also  ignorant.    And  here  I  can 

speak  for  myself,  as  well  as  for  you,  Lselius,  and  all  men 

who  are  ambitious  of  wisdom,  that  the  knowledge  and  con- 

mderation  of  the  facts  of  nature  are  by  themselTss  very 

delightful. 

LobUub. — I  hare  no  objection  to  the  discussion,  espeoiany 
as  it  is  holiday  time  with  us.  But  cannot  we  have  the  plea<^ 
sure  of  hearing  you  resume  it,  or  are  we  come  too  late  ? 

Philus. — We  have  not  yet  commenced  the  discussion,  and 
since  the  question  i^emains  entire  and  unbroken,  I  shall  have 
the  greatest  pleasure,  my  Lselius,  in  handing  over  the  aiga- 
ment  to  you. 

Lcelius, — No,  I  had  much  rather  hear  you,  unless,  indeed, 
Manilius  thinks  himself  able  to  compromise  the  siiit  between 
the  two  suns,  that  they  may  possess  heaven  as  joint  sovereigns 
without  intruding  on  each  other's  empire. 

Then  Manilius  said — Are  you  going,  Laelius,  to  ridicule  a 
science  in  which,  in  the  first  place,  I  myself  excel ;  and  secondly, 
without  which  no  one  can  distinguish  what  is  his  own,  and  what 
is  another's  ?  But  to  return  to  the  point.  Let  us  now  at  pre- 
sent listen  to  Philus,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  started  a  greater 
question  than  any  of  those  that  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  either  Publius  Mucins  or  myself. 

XIV.  Then  Philus  said — I  am  not  about  to  bring  you  any- 
thing new,  or  anything  which  has  been  thought  over  or 
discovered  by  me  myself.  But  I  recollect  thai  Caiua  Sol- 
picius  Gallus,  who  was  a  man  of  profound  learaii^  as  yoU 
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are  aware,  when  ihis  same  thing^^was  reported  to  have  .taken 
place  in  his^me,  while  he  was  staying  in  the  house  of  Marciuk 
MareelluSy  who  bad  been  his  eoUefl^g^  in  the  consolshipy 
asked,  to  see  1^  celestial  globe^  whidi  Marcellns's  grandfather 
had  saved  after  the  capture  of  Syraciun,  horn  that  magnifirf 
eent  and  opulent  dty,  without  bringing  to  his  own  home  aof 
other  menKMrial  out  of  so  great  a  bootjj  which  I  had  often 
heard  mentioned  on  account  of  the  great  fame  of  Ardiimedes; 
but  its  appearance,  however,  did  not  seem  to  me  particu^ 
larly  striking.  For  that  other  is  m<»ie  elegant  in  form,  and  . 
more  generally  known,  which  was  made  by  the  same  Archi* 
medeSy  and  depos^ied  by  the  same  Marcellus  in  the  Temple  of 
Virtue  at  Bome. ,-  But  as  soon  as  Gallus  had  begun  to  explain, 
in  a  most  scientific  manner,  the  principle  of  this  machine^ 
felt  that  the  Sicilian  geometrician  must  have  possessed  a 
genius  supencnr  to  anything  we  usually  conceive  to  belong  to 
om:  nature.  /  For  Gallus  assured  us  that  that  other  solid  and 
compact  ^obe  was  a  very  ancient  invention,  and. that  the 
£rst  model  had  been  originally  made  by  Thales  of  Miletu& 
That  afterwards  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  had 
traced  on  its  sur&ce  the  stars  that  appear  in  the  sky^  and 
that  many  years  subsequently,  borrowing  from  Eudoxus 
this  beautiful  design  and  reinresentation,  Aratus  had  iJlxia-i>^ 
trated  it  in  his-  vecaes,  not  by  any  science  of  astronomy^ 
but  by  the  ornament  of  poetic  description.  He  added,  that 
the  figure  of  the  globe,  which  displayed  the  motions  oi 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  ihe  five  planets,  or  wandering  8tan^ 
could  not  be  represented  by  the  primitive  solid  globe ;  and 
that  in  this,  the  invention  of  Archimedes  was  admirable, 
because  he  had  calculated  how  a  single  revolution  should 
maintain  imequal  and  diversified  progressions  in  HiH«imilfl.r 
motions.  In  hct,  when  Gallus  moved  this  globe,  we  observed 
that  the  moon  succeeded  the  sun  by  as  many  turns  of  the 
wheel  in  the  madiine,  as  days  in  the  heavens.  From  whence 
it  resulted,  that  the  progress  of  the  sun  was  marked  as  in 
the  heavens,  and  that  the  moon  touched  the  point  where  she 
•is  obscured  by  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  instant  the  sun 
appears  opposite.^      *  ♦  ♦  *  * 

^  Cicero  here  gives  a  very  exact  and  correct  account  of  the  planetarhua 
of  ArchimedM,  which  is  so  often  noticed  by  the  andeut  astronomers. 
It  no  donbt  corresponded  in  a  great  measure  to  our  modem  Planetarium 
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XV.  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  I  had  myself  a  great  affection  for  this  Gallus^ 
and  I  know  that  he  was  very  much  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
my  father  Panlus.  I  recollect  that  when  I  was  veiy  young, 
when  my  fiither,  as  consul,  commanded  in  Macedonia,  and. 
we  were  in  the  camp,  our  army  was  seized  with  a  pious 
terror,  because  suddenly,  in  a  clear  night,  the  bright  and  fiill. 
moon  became  eclipsed.  And  Gallus,  who  was  then  our  lieu-, 
tenant,  the  year  before  that  in  which  he  was  elected  consul, 
hesitated  not,  next  morning,  to  state  in  the  camp  that  it  was 
no  prodigy,  and  that  the  phenomenon  which  had  then  ap- 
peared would  always  appear  at  certain  periods,  when  the  sun. 
was  so  placed  that  he  could  not  affect  the  moon  with  his  light. 

But  do  you  mean,  said  Tubero,  that  he  dared  to  speak 
thus  to  men  almost  entirely  uneducated  and  ignorant  1 

Scipio. — He  did,  and  with  great  *  *  *  for  his  opinion 
was  no  result  of  insolent  ostentation,  nor  was  his  language 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  so  wise  a  man, — indeed,  he  per-, 
formed  a  yery  noble  action  in  thus  freeing  his  countrymen 
from  the  terrors  of  an  idle  superstition. 

XVI.  And  they  relate  that  in  a  similar  way,  in  the  great 
war  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  contended 
with  such  violent  resentment,  the  famous  Pericles,  the  first 
man  of  his  country  in  credit,  eloquence,  and  political  genius, 
observing  the  Athenians  overwhelmed  with  an  excessive  alarm, 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  caused  a  sudden  dark- 
ness, told  them  what  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Anaxa- 
goras, — ^that  these  phenomena  necessarily  happened  at  precise 
and  regular  periods  when  the  body  of  the  moon  was  inter- 
posed between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  that  if  they 
happened  not  before  every  new  moon,  still  they  could  not 
possibly  happen  except  at  the  exact  time  of  the  new  moon. 
And  when  he  had  proved  this  truth  by  his  reasonings,  he 
fi^ed  the  people  from  their  alarms ;  for,  at  that  period,  the 
doctrine  was  new  and  unfamiliar,  that  the  sun  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  eclipsed  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon,  which 

or  Orrery,  invented  by  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  elaborate  machine^ 
Avhose  manufacture  requires  the  most  exact  and  critical  science,  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  those  who  study  the  revolutions  of  the  stars,  for  astnh 
nomic,  astrologic,  or  meteorologic  purposes. 

^  The  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  and  the  first  words  of  the  fifteenth 
are  lost;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  the  fifteenth  it  is  Scipiowho  is  sp^iking. 
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fkct  they  say  that  Thales  of  Miletus  was  the  first  to  discover. 
Afterwards  my  £riend  Ennius  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  same  theory,  who,  writing  about  350  ^  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Borne,  says,  '^  In  the  nones  of  June  the 
sun  was  covered  by  the  moon  and  night"  The  calculations 
in  the  astronomical  art  have  attained  such  perfection,  that 
£:om  that  day,  thus  described  to  us  by  Ennius,  and  recorded 
in  the  pontifical  registers,  the  anterior  eclipses  of  the  sun 
have  been  computed  as  fiir  back  as  the  nones  of  July  in  thq 
reign  of  Romulus,  when  that  eclipse  took  place,  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  which  it  was  afi&rmed  that  Virtue  bore  Romulus  to 
heaven,  in  spite  of  the  perishable  nature  which  carried  him 
off  by  the  common  fate  of  himianity* 

XVII.  Then  said  Tubero — Do  not  fyou  think,  Scipio,  that 
this  astronomical  science,  which  eYorj  day  proves  so  useful, 
just  now  appeared  in  a  different  light  to  you,"  *  * 

which  the  rest  may  see.  Moreover,  who^can  think  anything 
in  human  af&irs  of  brilliant  importance,  who  has  penetrated 
this  starry  empire  of  the  gods  1  or,  who  can  think  anything 
connected  with  mankind  long,  who  has  learnt  to  estimate  the 
nature  of  eternity?  or  glorious,  who  is  aware  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  size  of  the  earth,  even  in  its  whole  extent,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  portion  which  men  inhabit  1  and  when  we  considei: 
that  almost  imperceptible  point  which  we  ourselves  ISccupy, 
unknown  to  the  maiority  of  nations,  can  we  stiU  nope  that 
our  name  and  reputation  can  be  widely  circulated  i  And 
then  our  estates  and  edifices,  our  caftte,  and^tfiS  %ormous 
treasures  of  our  gold  and  silver,  can  they  be  esteemed  or 
denominated  as  desirable  goods  by  him  who  observes  their 
perishable  profit,  and  their  contemptible  use,  and  their  uncer- 
tain domination,  often  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  very  p 
worst  men  1  How  happy  then  ought  we  to  esteem  that  man, 
who  alone  has  it  in  his  power,  not  by  the  law  of  the  Romans,  | 
but  by  the  privilege  of  philosophers,  to  enjoy  all  things  as  his  / 
own  j  not  by  any  civil  bond,  but  by  the  common  right  of 
nature,  which  denies  that  anything  can  really  be  possessed 

*  There  is  evidently  some  error  in  the  text  here,  for  Ennius  was  bom 
A.TT  0.  515,  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  elder  Africanus,  and  died  about 
575  A.u  a,  80  that  it  is  plain  that  we  ought  to  read  in  the  text  550,  not  850. 

'  Two  pages  arc  lost  here.  Afterwards  it  is  again  Scipio  who  is 
speaking. 
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\i     ^^  ^^7  ^^"^  ^^^  hkn- wko  uaderetaBd^ito  tnie  natuiB  and  use ; 
'        I  who  red^ons  our  diotatorBhips  and  consulships  rather  in  lahe 
I  rank  of  necessary  offices  than  deshuhle  employments,  and 
I :  thinks  they  must  be  endured  ratiier  as  acquittances  of  onr 
I  debt  to  our  country,  than  sought  for  the  sake  of  emolnment 
\  or  glory, — the  man,  in  short,  who  can  apply  to  himself  the 
^  sentence  which  Cato  tells  us  my  ancestor  Africanus  loved  to 
^  Repeat, ''  that  he  was  never  so  busfy  as  when  he  did  nothing^ 
^  knd  never  less  solitary  than  when  alone." 
1     For  who  can  believe  that  Dicmysius,  when  after  every 
Vl  possible  effort  he  ravished    from  his  fellow-dtiaens  their 
lliberty,  had  performed  a  nobler  work  Hhsai  Archimedes,  when, 
without  appearing  to  be  doing  anything,  he  manufactured 
the  globe  which  we  have  just  been  describing  f    Who  does 
not  see  that  those  men  are  in  reality  more  solitary,  who^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  find  no  one  with  whom  they  can 
<)onverse  congenially,   than  those  who^  ^thout  witnesses;, 
hold  communion  with  themselves,  and  enter  into  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  sagest  philosc^enf,  while  they  delight  them- 
selves in  their  writings  and  discoveries?    And  who  would 
think  any  one  richer  than  the  man  who  is  in  want  of  nothiii^ 
which  nature  requires ;  or  more  powerful  than  he  who  has 
attained  all  that  she  has  need  of;  or  happier  than  he  itho 
is  free  from  all  mental  perturbation;  or  more  secure  in 
future  than  he  who  carries  all  his  property  in  himself  which 
is  thus  secured  from  shipwreck?     And  '^^^t  power,  what 
magistracy,  what  royalty  can  be  preferred  to  a  wisdom  which^ 
looking  down  on  all  terrestrial  objects  as  low  and  transitory 
things,  incessantly  directs  its  attention  to  eternal  and  immu- 
table verities,  and  which  is  persuaded  that  though  others  are 
called  men,  none  are  really  so  but  those  who  are  refined  by 
the  appropriate  acts  of  humanity  ? 

Jbl„thifiL  sense  an  expreaaion  of  Plato^  or  Home  oth^r  philnan- 
pher^  appears  to  me  exceedingly  elegant ;  who,  when  a  tem- 
pesfnad  drTveri  Tiis  "ship  on  an  unknown  country  and  a 
desolate  shore,  during  the  alarms  with  which  their  ignorance 
of  the  region  inspired  his  companions,  observed,  they  say, 
geometrical  figures  traced  in  the  sand,  on  which  he  imme- 
diately told  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  had  obaerved 
the  indications  of  Man.  A  conjecture  he  deduced,  not  frpm 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  he  beheld,  J^ut  Ifrm^  J^ 
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ggrmbob  of  Bcicmoe*  For  this  season,  Tnbero^  learning  and 
i^ifnecl  m^'ancL  these  your  favourite  studies,  have  sdways 
particularly  pleased  me. 

XYIII.  llien  Lselius  replied— «I  cannot  venture,  Sdpio,  to 
answer  your  arguments,  or  to  [maintain  the  discussion  eithtf 
against]  you,  Philus,  or  Manilius.^  ♦  ♦  » 

We  had  a  friend  in  Tubero's  father's  fiunily,  who  in  these 
respects  may  serve  him  as  a  modeL 

SeztuB  so  wise,  and  tret  on  his  gaard. 

Wise  and  cautious  indeed  he  was,  as  Ennius  justly  describes 
him — not  because  he  searched  for  what  he  could  never,  find, 
but  because  he  knew  how  to  answer  those  who  prayed  few 
deliverance  from  cares  and  difficulties.  It  is  he  who,  reason- 
ing against  the  astronomical  studies  of  Gallus^  used  frequently 
to  repeat  these  words  of  Achilles  in  the  Iphigenia :  * — 

They  note  the  astrologic  signs  of  heaven, 
Whene'er  the  goats  or  scorpions  of  great  Jove, 
Or  other  monstrouB  Bamee  <tf  bratal  formsy 
Rise  in  the  zodiac ;  but  not  one  regards 
The  sensible  facts  of  earth,  on  which  we  tread. 
While  gazing  on  the  starry  prodigies. 

He  used,  however,  to  say  (and  I  have  often  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure),  that  for  his  part  he  thought  that  Zethus,  in 
the  piece  of  Pacuvius,  was  too  inimical  to  learning.  He  much 
preferred  the  Neoptolemus  of  Enniua^  who  professes  himself 
desirous  of  philosophizing,  only  in  moderation;  for  that  he 
did  not  think  it  right  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  it.  But  thoug]i 
the  studies  of  the  Greeks  have  so  many  charms  for  you,  there 
are  others,  perhaps,  nobler  and  more  extensive,  which  we  may 
be  better  able  to  apply  to  the  service  of  real  "life,  and  even  to 
political  afiairs.  Ab  to  these  abstract  sciences,  their  utility, 
if  they  possess  any,  lies  principally  in  exciting  and  stimulat- 
ing the  abilities  of  youth,  so  thai  ^y  more  easily  acquire 
more  important  accomplishments.  V\ 

XIX.  Then  Tubero  said — I  do  not  mean  to  disagree  with 
you,  Lselius;  but  pray,  what  do  you  call  more  important 
4^udies? 

Lcelius, — I  will  tell  you,  frankly^  though  perhaps  you  will 

1.1  rp^Q  pages  are  lost  here, 
f  '  Both  Ennins  and  Nnvias  wrote  tragedies  called  **  Iphigenia."   Mai 
thinks  the  text  here  corrupt,  and  expresses  some  doubt  whether  there  is 
a  quotation  here  at  all. 


1  ^ 
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thicik  ]ightlj  of  my  opinion,  since  you  appeared  so  eager  in 
interrogating  Scipio  respecting  the  celestial  phenomena;  but 
I  happen  to  tJi^"^  ^W  t^^«r»  thingri  wh'^h  flfp  pvpry  jpjr 
^  before  oiu:  eyes^  are  more  particularly  deserving  pf  QWLdtten- 
tion.  Why  should  the  chud  of  Pamiis  iEmilius,  the  nephew 
of  iEmilius,  the  descendant  of  such  a  noble  family  and  sa 
glorious  a  Republic,  inquire  how  there  can  be  two  suns  in 
heaven,  and  not  ask  how  there  can  be  two  senates  in  one 
Commonwealth,  and,  as  it  were,  two  distinct  peoples  ?  For, 
as  you  see,  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  the  whole 
system  of  his  tribuneship,  has  divided  one  peqple  into  two 
'^rties.  fiut  the  slanderers  and  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  en- 
couraged by  P.  Crassus  and  Appius  Claudius,  maintained^ 
after  the  death  of  these  two  chiefs,  a  division  of  nearly  half 
jthe  senate,  under  the  influence  of  Metellus  and  Mucins.  Nor 
^^would  they  permit  the  man^  who  alone  could  have  been  of 
service,  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties  during  the  movement 
of  the  Latins  and  their  allies  towards  rebellion,  violating  all 
our  treaties  in  the  presence  of  factious  triiunvirs,  and  creating 
every  day  some  fresh  intrigue,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  worthier 
and  wealthier  citizens. — lliis  ia  thft  rftfyni^j  y^lPg  ynmx^  if  ynn 
will  listen  to  me,  why  you  should  regai'd  this  new  sun jwith 

not 


even 
if  we  obtained  the  most  perfect  understanding  of  it,  this 
knowledge  would  make  us  but  little  wiser  or  happier.     But_ 
that  there  should  exist  a  united  people  and  a  united  sei^a,te,'ia 
a  thing  which  actually  may  be  brought  about,  and  it  wiU.be  a 
great  evil  if  it  is  not, — and  that  it  does  not  exist  at  present 
we  are  aware  ;  and  we  see  that  if  it  can  be  effected,  our  lives 
will  be  both  better  and  happier. 
/      XX.  Then  Mucius  said — What,  then,  do  you  consider,  my 
1  Laelius,  should  be  our  best  arguments,  in  .endeavouring  to 
\  bring  about  the  object  of  your  wishes  ? 
I     Lcelius, — Those  sciences  and  arts  which  teach  us  how  wo 
\may  be  mosTusefiil  to  the  state;  fnr  X  ^nngiflftr  tj^afa^^f 
;  /most  glorious  office  of  wisdom,  and  the  noblest  _proof_ajttd 
/business  of  virtue.     In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  con- 
secrate these  holidays  as  much  a$  possible  to  conversations 

^  He  means  Scipio  himself 
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which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth,  let  us  beg 
Scipio  to  explain  to  us  what  in  his  estimation  appears  to  be 
the  best  form  of  government.  Then  let  us  pass  on  to  other 
points,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  lead  us,  as  I  hope,  to 
sound  political  views,  and  unfold  the  causes  of  the  dangers 
which  now  threaten  us.  ^ 

XXL  When  Philus,'  Manilius,  and  Mummius  had  all  ex- 
pressed their  great  approbation  of  this  idea  *  *  «  *  *  * 
*  *  *  *  ♦  J  gg^yg  ventured  [to  open  our  discussion] 
in  this  way,  not  only  because  it  is  but  just  that  on  state 
politics  the  chief  man  in  the  state  should  be  the  principal 
speaker,  but  also  because  I  recollect  that  you,  Scipio,  were 
formerly  very  much  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  Fansetius 
and  Polybius,  two  Greeks,  exceedingly  learned  in  political 
questions,  and  that  you  are  master  of  many  arguments  by 
which  you  prove  that  by  far  the  best  condition  of  govern- 
ment is  that  which  our  ancestors  have  handed  down  to  us. 
And  as  you,  therefore,  are  familiar  with  this  subject,  if  you 
will  explain  to  us  your  views  respecting  the  general  principles 
of  a  state,  (1  speak  for  my  friends  as  well  as  myself,)  we  shall 
feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  you. 

XXII.  Then  Scipio  said — I  must  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  subject  of  meditation  to  which  my  mind  naturally  tum^ 
with  more  ardour  and  intensity  than  this  very  one  which 
Lcelius  has  proposed  to  us.  And  indeed,  as  I  see  that  in 
every  profession,  every  artist  who  would  distinguish  himself, 
thinks  of,  and  aims  at,  and  labours  for  no  other  object  but 
that  of  attaining  perfection  in  his  art, — should  not  I,  whose 
main  budness,  according  to  the  example  of  my  &ther  and 
my  ancestors,  is  the  advancement  and  right  administration  of 
government,  be  confessing  myself  more  indolent  than  any 
common  mechanic,  if  I  were  to  bestow  on  this  noblest  of 
sciences  less  attention  and  labour  than  they  devote  to  their 
insignificant  trades  ?  However,  I  am  neither  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  decisions  which  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of 
Greece  have  left  us ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  venture  to 
prefer  my  own  opinions  to  theirs.  Therefore,  I  must  request 
you  not  to  consider  me  either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Griecian 
literature,  nor  yet  disposed,  especially  in  political  questions, 
to  yield  it  the  preeminence  over  our  ownj  but  rather  to 

*  There  is  again  a  hiatus.    'Wliat  follows  is  spoken  by  Leelius. 
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regard  me  as  a  trae-bom  Eoman,  not  illibearally  instmcted 
by  the  care  of  my  &ther,  and  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  even  from  my  boyhood,  bat  still  even  more 
jamiliar  with  domestic  precepts  and  practices  than  the  litera* 
tore  of  books. 

XXIII.  On  this  Philus  said — I  have  no  doubt,  my  Scipio, 
that  no  one  is  superior  to  you  in  natural  genius,  and  that 
you  are  very  £Eir  superior  to  every  one  in  the  practical  expe* 
rienoe  of  national  government  and  of  important  business. 
We  are  also  acquainted  with  the  course  which  your  studios 
have  at  all  times  taken ;  and  i^  as  you  say,  you  have  given 
so  much  attention  to  this  science  and  art  of  politios,  we 
cannot  be  too  much  obliged  to  Lselius  for  introducing  the 
subject :  for  I  trust  that  what  we  shall  hear  from  you  inll  be 
&r  more  useful  and  available  than  all  the  writings  put  toge- 
ther which  the  Greeks  have  written  for  us. 

Then  Scipio  replied — ^You  are  raising  a  very  hi^  expecta- 
tion of  my  discourse,  such  as  is  a  most  oppressive  burden  to 
a  man  who  is  required  to  discuss  grave  subjects. 

And  Philus  said — Althou^  that  may  be  a  difficulty,  my. 
Scipio,  still  you  wiU  be  sure  to  conquer  it,  as  you  always  do  ; 
nor  is  there  any  danger  of  eloquence  failing  you,  when  you 
begin  to  speak  on  the  affidrs  of  a  conmionwealtL 

XXIV.  Then  Scipio  proceeded — I  will  do  what  you  wish, 
as  far  as  I  can ;  and  I  shall  enter  into  the  discussion  undep 
&vour  of  that  rule  which,  I  think,  should  be  adopted  by  all 
persons  in  disputations  of  this  kind,  if  they  wii^  to  avoid 
being  misunderstood;  namely,  that  when  men  have  agreed 
respecting  the  proper  name  of  the  matter  under  discussion, 
it  ^ould  be  stated  what  that  name  exactly  means,  and  what 
it  legitimately  includes.  And  when  that  point  is  settled,  then 
it  is  fit  to  enter  on  the  discussion ;  for  it  will  never  be  po&« 
sible  to  arrive  at  an  imderstanding  of  what  the  character  of 
the  subject  of  the  discussion  is,  unless  one  first  understands 

/exactly  what  it  is.  Since,  then,  oiu:  investigations  relate  to 
,  a  conmionwealth,  we  must  first  examine  what  this  name  pro* 
i  perly  signifies. 

And  when  Lselius  had  intimated  his  approbation  of  this 
course,  Scipio  continued  : — 

I  shall  not  adopt,  said  he,  in  so  dear  and  simple  a  manner 
that  system  of  discussion  which  goes  back  to  fiisb  prinoiples ; 
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as  learned  men  oftai  do  in  thi&  sort  of  duseufision^  flo  as  to  go 
back  to  the  first  meeting  of  male  and  femaley  and  then  to  the 
first  birth  and  formation  of  the  first  family,  and  define  over 
and  over  again  what  there  is  in  wordsy  and  in  how  many 
manners  eadi  thing  is  stated.  For,  as  I  am  speaking  to  men 
of  prudence,  who  have  acted  with  the  greatest  glory  in  the 
commonwealth,  both  in  peace  and  war,  I  will  take  care  not 
to  allow  the  subject  of  the  discussion  itself  to  be  clearer  than 
my  explanation  of  it.  Nor  have  I  undertaken  this  task  with 
the  design  of  examining  all  its  minuter  points,  like  a  school- 
master;  nor  will  I  promise  you  in  the  following  discourse  not 
to  omit  any  single  particular. 

Then  Lselius  said — ^For  my  part,  I  am  impatient  for  exactly 
that  kind  of  disquisition  whi(£  you  promise  us. 

XXY.  Well,  then,  said  Africanus,/a  commonwealth  Js  a 
constitution  of  th^  ontirA  jMB^c.  J5ut  the  people  is  not 
uveijf  aawcsigtiuirodrTg^ri,  h^^^r  con^^ogatedj^  IIKeTiaso^ 
elation  of  ^EEiTentire  numK^|n5oand[  togetor  Jj^TiKB  co^ 
ofjustice,  and  the  communication  of  utility.  TEe  IBirst  cause 
of  this  association  is, jpigt  ^ jgjByffi^TOS^y^flffiess^'^'miSpDJ'i 
certain  sbtfiT^congregation  which  natui^ylBelon^  to  liiiii^ 
SwlTe^iuma^  ra^  Tnot  a  race  oi  isofatSi '^l^d^ 
wandering  and  solita^;  but  it  is  so  constituted,  that  even  m 
the  affluence  of  all  things,  [and  without  any  need  of  Tecipro- 
cal  assistance,  it  spontaneously  seeks  society].  i 

XXYI.  [It  is  necessary  to  presuppose]  these  original  seeds^ 

afl  i^  were},  aJP^^  ^^  typmnat.^^nia^^^ 

of  the  other  virtues,  or  even  of  a  commonwealth  itsel£  Thesa 
unions,  then,  formed  by  the  prinSple'~wErch  T  haviB  men<r 
tioned,  established  their  head-quarters  originaUy  in  certain 
central  positions,  for  the  convenience  of  the  whole  popula* 
tion;  and  having  fiojlifiad  them  by  natural  and  artificial 
means,  they  called  this  collection  of  houses  a  city  or  town, 
distinguished  by  temples  and  public  squares.  Every  people^ 
therefore,  which  consists  of  such  an  association  of  the  entire 
multitude  as  I  have  described, — every  city  which  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  the  people, — and  every  commonwealth 
which  embraces  every  member  of  these  associations, — ^must 
be  regulated  by  a  certain  authority,  in  order  to  be  per* 
xnanent. 

This  intelligent  authority  should  always  refer  itself  to  that 
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grand  first  principle  which  established  the  commonwealtlh- 
■It  must  be  deposited  in  the^hands^of  one  supreme  j)er8on,  or 
-entrusted  to  me  administration  of  certain  delected  rnlCTs, 
or  imdertaEen  by' the  whole  muISSuder "When  the  direction 
/of ^11  depends  on  one  person,  we  call  this  individual  a  king; 

Iand  this  form  of  political  constitution,  a  kingdom.     When  it 
is  in  the  power  of  privileged  delegates,  the  st^te  is^said  to  be 
ruled  by  an  aristocracy ;  and  when  the  people  are  all  in  all, 
they  call  it  a  democracy,  or  popular  constitution.  Andifthe 
tie  of  social  affection,  which  originally  united  nien  inj^^SI 
^      'a^ciations  forthe  sake  of  public  interest^  inaintains  Its 
/force,  each  of  these  forms  of  government  is,  I  wiJI^oi  say 
*  jperfect,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  essentially  good,  ^iij  tol^ble, 
and  such  that  one  may  accidentally  be  better  than  another  : 
either  a  just  and  wise  king,  or  a  selection  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens,  or  even  the  populace  itself  (though  this  is  the  least 
commendable  form),  may,  if  there  be  no  interference  of  crime 
and  cupidity,  form  a  constitution  sufficiently  secure. 

XXVII.  But  in  a  monarchy,  the  other  members  of  the 
/state  are  often  too  much  deprived  of  public  counsel  and 
jurisdiction;  and  under  the  rule  of  an  aristocracy,  the  multi- 
tude can  hardly  possess  its  due  share  of  liberty,  since  it  is 
allowed  no  share  in  the  public  deliberation,  and  no  power. 
And  when  all  things  are  carried  by  a  democracy,  although  it 
be  just  and  moderate,  yet  its  very  equality  is  a  culpable 
levelling,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  no  gradations  of  rank.  There- 
fore, even  if  Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Peraians,  was  a  most 
jj  righteous  and  wise  monarch,  I  should  still  think  that  the 
06  []i^*®^^st  of  the  people  (for  this  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
>v  Hsame  as  the  commonwealth)  could  not  be  very  effectually 
promoted  when  all  things  depended  on  the  beck  and  nod  of 
one  individual.  And  though  at  present  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, our  clients,  are  governed  with  the  greatest  justice  by 
elected  magistrates  of  the  highest  rank,  still  there  is  always 
in  this  condition  of  the  people  a  certain  appearance  of  servi- 
tude ;  and  when  the  Athenians,  at  a  certain  period,  having 
demolished  their  Areopagus,  conducted  all  public  afi^dra  by 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  democracy  alone,  their  state,  as  it 
no  longer  contained  a  distinct  gradation  of  ranks,  was  no 
longer  able  to  retain  its  original  fair  appearance. 

XXVIIL  I  have  reasoned  thus  on  the  three  forms  of 
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government,  not  looking  on  them  in  their  disorganized  and 
confused  conditions,  but  in  their  proper  and  regular  adminis- 
tration.    These  three  particuli^l'.  f^ms,^  hpw&Yer»  QiOntain^  in  / 
themselves,  from  the  first,  the  faults  and  defects  I  have  men-  I   ' 
tioned;  Tnit  they  have  also  other  dangerous  vices,  for  there  is  • 
not  one  of  these  three  forms  of  government  which  has  not  a 
precipitous  and  slippery  passage  down^  to  some  proximate  ^5,^^ 
abuse.     For,  after  ttiinking  of  that  endurable,  or,  as  you  will     . -^ 
have  it,  most  amiable  king,  Cyrus, — to  name  him  in  pre-  r--^^ 
ference  to  any  one  else, — then,  to  produce  a  change  in  onr 
minds,  we  behold  the  barbarous  Phalaris,  that  model  of       \; 
tyranny,  to  which  the  monarchical  authority  is  easily  abused  ^ 

by  a  &icile  and  natural  inclination.     And,  in  like  manner,  '^ 

alongside  of  the  wise  aristocracy  of  Marseilles,  we  might  \ 

exhibit  the  oligai'chical  faction  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  which 
once  existed  at  Athens.  And,  not  to  seek  for  other  instances, 
among  the  same  Athenians,  we  can  show  you,  that  when 
unlimited  power  was  cast  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  it 
inflamed  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  aggravated  that  imi- 
versal  licence  which  ruined  their  state.  1        *         *         * 

XXIX.  The  worst  condition  of  things  sometimes  results 
from  a  confusion  of  those  Actions  tyrannies  into  which  kings,  /  - 
aristocrats,  and  democrats  are  apt  to  degenerate.     For  thus,! 
from  these  diverse  elements,  there  occasionally  arises  (as  If 
have  said  before)  a  new  kind  of  government.   And  wonderful 
indeed  are  the  revolutions  and  periodical*  returns  in  natural 
constitutions  of  such  alternations  and  vicissitudes ;  which  it 
is  the  part  of  the  wise  politician  to  investigate  with  the 
closest  attention.     But  to  calculate  their  approach,  and  to 
join  to  this  foresight  the  skill  which  moderates  the  course 
of  events,  and  retains  in  a  steady  hand  the  reins  of  that 
authority  which  safely  conducts  the  people  through  all  the 
dangers  to  which  they  expose  themselves,  is  the  work  of  a 
most  illustrious  citizen,  and  of  almost  divine  genius. 

There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  government,  therefore,  which,  iuK 
my  opinion,  is  preferable  to  all  these  :  it  is  that  mixed  andK 
moderate  government,  which  is  composed  of  the  three  par-j     \ 
ticuiar7orms  which  Tnave  already  noticed.  i 

aXX.  Lcelius, — I  am  not  ignorant,  Scipio,  that  such  is 
your  opinion,  for  I  have  often  heard  you  say  so.     But  I  do 

^  ^gain  two  pages  are  lost. 
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not  the  less  desire,  if  it  is  not  giviiig  you  too  mudi  trouble^ 

to  hear  which  you  consider  the  best  of  these  three  forms  of 

commonwealths.     For  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  considering^ 
*  «  *  «  «  « 

XXX L  *  *  *  And  each  commonwealth  corresponds  to 
the  nature  and  will  of  him  who  governs  it.  Tj)fiiCfi£[ai^JiQ  jio 
T  other  constitution  than  that  in  which  the  people  exercise 
j8overeigffpr6wef  has  liberty  aiiy  jau^^^ertBaBT^BlSlCh  there 
.'CertaMy  is  no  more  de^tuble  tfteSSlBg.'  And  if  it  be  not 
equally  established  for  every  one,  it  is  not  even  liberty  at  alL 
Ajid  how  can  there  be  this  chcuracter  of  equality,  I  do  not 
say  imder  a  monarchy,  where  slavery  is  least  disguised  or 
doubtful,  but  even  in  those  constitutions  in  which  tiie  people 
are  free  indeed  in  words,  for  they  give  their  suffirages,  they 
elect  of&cers,  they  are  canvassed  and  solicited  for  magis* 
tracies ;  but  yet  they  only  'grant  those  things  which  they  aie 
obliged  to  grant  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  which  are  not 
really  in  their  free  power,  though  others  ask  them  for  themf 
For  they  are  not  themselves  admitted  to  the  government,  to 
the  exercise  of  public  authority,  or  to  ofl&ces  of  select  judges, 
which  are  permitted  to  those  only  of  ancient  families  and 
laige  fortunes.  But  in  a  free  people,  as  among  the  £hodians 
and  Athenians,  there  is  no  citizen  who*  *  *  « 

XXXII.  *  *  *  No  sooner  is  one  man,  or  several, 
elevated  by  wealth  and  power,  than  they  say  that  *  »  * 
arise  from  their  pride  and  arrogance,  when  the  idle  and  the 
timid  give  way,  and  bow  down  to  the  insolence  of  riches. 
But  if  the  people  knew  how  to  maintain  its  rights,  then  they 
say  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  and  prosperous 
than  democracy ;  inasmuch  as  they  themselves  would  be  the 
sovereign  dispensers  of  laws,  judgments,  war,  peace,  public 
treaties,  and  finally  of  the  fortune  and  life  of  each  individual 
citizen ;  and  this  condition  of  things  is  the  only  one  which, 
in  their  opinion,  can  be  really  called  a  commonwealth,  that 
is  to  say,  a  constitution  of  the  people.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that,  according  to  them,  a  people  often  vindicates  its  liberty 
from  the  domination  of  kings  and  nobles,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  kings  are  not  sought  for  among  free  peoples,  nor  are 
the  power  and  wealth  of  aristocracies.     They  deny,  more- 

1  Again  two  pages  are  lost.    It  is  evident  that  Scipio  is  speaking 
again  in  cap.  xxxi.  '  Again  two  pages  are  IobL 
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over,  that  it  is  £ur  to  reject  this  general  constitation  of 
freemen,  on  account  of  the  vices  of  the  unbridled  populace ; 
but  that  if  the  peojde  be  united  and  inclined,  and  directs  aU 
its  efforts  to  the  safety  and  freedom  of  tiie  community, 
nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  unchangeable;  and  they 
assert  that  this  necessary  union  is  easily  obtained  in  a  re- 
public so  constituted,  that  the  good  of  all  classes  is  the 
same;  while  the  conflicting  interests  that  prevail  in  other 
constitutions  inevitably  produce  dissensions;  therefore,  say 
they,  when  the  senate  had  the  ascendancy,  the  republic  had 
no  stability ;  and  when  kings  possess  the  power,  this  blessing 
is  still  more  rare,  since,  as  Ennius  expresses  it — 

In^kiogdoms  there's  no  £uth,  and  little  lore. 

Wherefore,  since  the  law  is  the  bond  of  civil  society,  and  the 
-justice  QFtne Taw  equal,  by  what  rule  can  the  association  of 
citizens  be  held  togethOT,~1f  th6  condition  of  .ffie.'qftiS^^Jbe 
iiot  equal  ?  For  it  the  fortunes  of  men  cannot  be  reduced  to 
tBirequality — ^if  genius  cannot  be  equally  the  property  of  all 
— ^rights,  at  least,  should  be  equal,  among  tiiose  who  are 
citizens  of  the  same  republic.  For  what  ia  a  republifij  but 
^nassociationjjLnghtaJ  ***** 
But  as  to  the  other  political  constitutions,  these 
democratical  advocates  do  not  think  they  are  worthy  of 
being  distinguished  by  the  name  which  they  claim.  For 
wiiy,  say  they,  should  we  apply  the  name  of  king,  the  title 
of  Jupiter  the  Beneficent,  and  not  rather  the  title  of  tyrant, 
to  a  man  ambitious  of  sole  authority  and  power,  lording  it 
over  a  d^raded  multitude  1  For  a  tyrant  may  be  as  merciful 
as  a  king  may  be  oppressive ;  so  that  the  whole  difference  to 
the  people  is,  whether  they  serve  an  indulgent  master  or  a 
cruel  one,  since  serve  some  one  they  must.  But  how  could 
Sparta,  at  the  period  of  the  boasted  superiority  of  her 
political  institution,  obtain  a  constant  enjoyment  of  just  and 
virtuous  kings,  when  they  necessarily  received  an  hereditary 
monarch,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  because  he  happened  to 
be  of  the  blood  royal  1  As  to  aristocrats,  Who  will  endure, 
say  they,  that  men  riiould  distinguish  themselves  by  such  a 
title,  and  that  not  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  by  their 

'  Agun  two  pages  are  lost. 
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own  votes  1    For  how  is  such  an  one  judged  to  be  best  either 
in  learning,  sciences,  or  arts  1 1        *  ♦  *  • 

XXXIV.  *  *  *  If  it  does  so  by  hap-hazard,  it  will  be 
as  easily  upset  as  a  vessel,  if  the  pilot  were  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  passengers.  But  if  a  people,  being  free, 
chooses  those  to  whom  it  can  trust  itself — and,  if  it  desires  its 
own  preservation,  it  will  always  choose  the  noblest — then  cer- 
tainly it  is  in  the  counsels  of  the  aristocracy  that  the  safety  of 
the  state  consists,  especially  as  nature  has  not  only  appointed 
that  these  superior  men  should  excel  the  inferior  sort  in  high 
virtue  and  courage,  but  has  inspired  the  people  also  with  the 
desire  of  obedience  towards  these,  their  natural  lords.  But 
they  say  this  aristocratical  state  is  destroyed  by  the  depraved 
opinions  of  men,  who,  through  ignorance  of  virtue,  (which,  as 
it  belongs  to  few,  can  be  discerned  and  appreciated  by  few,) 
imagine  that  not  only  rich  and  powerful  men,  but  also  those 
who  are  nobly  born,  are  necessaiily  the  best.  And  so  when, 
thi'ough  this  popular  error,  the  riches,  and  not  the  virtue  of 
a  few  men,  has  taken  possession  of  the  state,  these  chiefis 
obstinately  retain  the  title  of  nobles  though  they  want  the 
essence  of  nobility.  For  riches,  fame,  and  power,  without 
wisdom,  and  a  just  method  of  regulating  ourselves  and  com- 
manding others,  are  full  of  discredit  and  insolent  arrogance ; 
V  t  iior  is  there  any  kind  of  government  more  deformed  than 
wthat  in  which  the  wealthiest  are  regarded  as  the  noblest. 
V  But  when  virtue  governs  the  commonwealth,  what  can  be 
jmore  'glorious  ?  When  he  who  commands  the  rest  is  himself 
enslaved  by  no  lust  or  passion — when  he  himself  exhibits  all 
the  virtues  to  which  he  incites  and  educates  the  citizens — 
when  he  imposes  no  law  on  the  people  which  he  does  not 
himself  observe,  but  presents  his  life  as  a  living  law  to  hia 
fellow-countrymen ;  if  a  single  individual  could  thus  suffice 
for  all,  there  would  be  no  need  of  more;  and  if  the  com- 
mimity  could  find  a  chief  ruler  thus  worthy  of  all  their 
suffrages,  none  would  require  elected  magistrates. 

It  was  the  difficulty  of  forming  plans,  which  transferred 

the  government  from  a  king  into  the  hands  of  many ;  and 

•    the  error  and  temerity  of  the  people  likewise  transferred  it 

from  the  hands  of  the  many  into  those  of  the  few.     Thus, 

between  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  and  the  rashness  of 

Here  four  pages  are  lost. 
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the  multitude,  the  aristocrats  have  occupied  the  middle  place, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  better  arranged  *  and  while  they 
superintend  the  public  interest,  the  peopl<^  necessarily  enjoy 
the  greatest  possible  prosperity,  being  free  from  all  care  and 
anxiety,  having  entrusted  their  security  to  others,  who  ought 
sedulously  to  defend  it,  and  not  allow  th(  •  people  to  suspect 
that  their  advantage  is  neglected  by  their  rulers. 

TVy  ^  trfl  jthat  equality  of  rigjhts  which  democracies  so   ' 

innHi^Qflfiti  Q^i  ^i  can  "ftv^y  ii^  i;najptig.w^  j  ^^"^  ^^"^  pftnpiA'" 

tKems^es,  so  dissolute  and  so  unbridled,  are  always  inclined 
to  flatter  a  number  of  demagogues ;  and  there  is  in  them  a 
very  great  partiality  for  certain  men  and  dignities,  so  that 
their  equality,  so  called,  becomes  most  unfair  and  iniquitous. 
For  as  equal  honour  is  given  to  the  most  noble  and  the  most 
infamous,  some  of  whom  must  exist  in  every  state,  then  the 
equity  which  they  eulogise  becomes  most  inequitable, — an 
evil  which  never  can  happen  in  those  states  which  are 
governed  by  aristocracies.  These  reasonings,  my  Lselius,  and 
some  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  usually  brought  forward  by 
those  that  so  highly  extol  this  form  of  political  constitution, 

XXX^V.  Then  Laelius  said — But  you  have  not  told  us, 
Scipio,  which  of  these  three  forms  of  government  you  your- 
self most  approve. 

Scipio. — You  are  right  to  shape  your  question,  which  of 
the  three  I  most  approve,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
I  approve  at  all  by  itself,  since,  as  I  told  you,*  I  prefer_that 
government  which  is  mixed  and  composed  of  all  these  forms, 
to'  anyjohe  of  them  taken  separately. "  BufirT!  miist  iCsQU- 
fine^.  myself  to  one  of  these  particular  forms  simply  and  exA  |     I 
ciusively,  I  must  confess  I  prefer  the  royal  one,  and  praise  \  • 
that  as  the  first  and  best.     In  this,  which  I  here  choose  to  \ 
call  the  primitive  form  of  gdverhment,"'T  find "  the  title  of 
J5?«^~atfeclificl  to  that  of  king,  to"  exprei»  that  he  watches 
over  the  citizens  as  over  his  children,  and  endeavours  rather 
to  preserve  them  in  freedom  than  reduce  them  to  slavery. 
So  that  it  is  more  advantageous  for  those  who  are  insignifi- 
cant in  property  and  capacity  to  be  supported  by  the  care  of 
one  excellent  and  eminently  powerful  man.     The  nobles  here 
present  themselves,  who  profess  that  they  can  do  all  this  in 
much  better  style ;  for  they  say  that  there  is  much  more 
wisdom  in  many  than  in  one,  and  at  least  as  much  faith  and 
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equity.     And,  last  of  all,  come  the  people,  who  cry  with  a 

loud  voice,  that  "hey  will  render  obedience  neither  to  the  one 

nor  the  few;  tha;  eren  to  brute  beasts  nothing  is  so  dear  as 

liberty ;  and  that  all  men  who  serve  either  longs  or  noblea 

^    are  deprived  of  it.     Thus,  the  kings  attract  us  by  affection, 

^  \   the  nobles  by  taler  t,  the  people  by  liberty ;  and  in  the  com- 

\  parison  it  is  hard  tc  choose  the  best. 

V^  Loslius, — I  think  so  too,  but  yet  it  is  impossible  to  despatch 
the  other  branches  of  the  question,  if  you  leave  this  primary 
point  undetermined. 

/     XXXVI.  Scypio. — We  must  then,  I  suppose,  imitate  Aratus, 
,   /  who,  when  he  prepared  himself  to  treat  of  great  things,  thought 
(  himself  in  duty  bound  to  begin  with  Jupiter.  , 

Lcelius. — Wherefore  Jupiter?  and  what  is  there  in  this 
discussion  which  resembles  that  poem  9 

Scipio, — Why,  it  serves  to  teach  us  that  we  cannot  better 
commence  our  investigations  than  by  invoking  him,  whom,, 
with  one  voice,  both  learned  and  imleamed  extol  as  the 
universal  king  of  all  gods  and  men. 
How  so  ]  said  Lselius. 

Do  you,  then,  asked  Scipio,  believe  in  nothing  which  is  not 

before  your  eyes  ]  whether  these  ideas  have  been  established. 

\  .{by  the  chiefs  of  states  for  the  benefit  of  society,  that  there 

plight  be  believed  to  exist  one  Universal  Monarch  in  heaven, 

af  whose  nod  (as  Homer  expresses  it)  aH  Ol3rmpus'tremBle&, 

and  that  he  might  be  accounted  both  king  and  £[ither  of  all 

creatures  ;  for  there  is  great  authority,  and  there  are  many 

witnesses,  if  you  choose  to  call  all  many,  who  attest  that  all 

nations  have  unanimously  recognised,  by  the  decrees  of  their 

chiefs,  that  nothing  is  better  than  a  king,  since  they  think  that 

all  the  gods  are  governed  by  the  divine  power  of  one  sove- 

reigti]  or  if  we  suspect  that  this  opinion  rests  oitTiEe  error 

of  the  ignorant,  and  should  be  classed  among  tiie  fitiues,  let 

us  listen  to  those  universal  testimonies  of  erudite,  j^i^  who 

have,  as  it  were,  seen  with  their  eyes  those  tilings  to  the 

knowledge  of  which  we  can  hardly  attain  by  report. 

,    What  men  do  you  mean  1  said  Laelius. 

,       Those,  replied  Scipio,  who,  by  the  investiggition  of^iiatUEB,. 

/  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  whola  uai¥tt3B4^fiJUii- 

I      mated]  by  a  single  Mind.*  *  *  *  * 

^  Here  four  pages  are  lost. 
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XXXVII.  But  if  you  please,  my  Leelius,  I  will  bring 
forward  evidences,  which  are  neither  too  ancient,  nor  in  any 
respect  barbarous. 

Those,  said  Lselius,  are  what  I  want. 

Sdpio. — ^You  are  aware,  that  it  is  now  not  four  centuries 
since  this  city  of  ours  has  been  without  kings. 

LasliuB, — ^You  are  correct,  it  is  less  than  four  centuries. 

Scipio, — ^Well,  then,  what  are  four  centuries  in  the  age  of 
a  state  or  city;  is  it  a  long  time  1 

LasliuB, — It  hardly  amoimts  to  the  age  of  maturity. 

Sdpio, — You  say  truly,  and  yet  not  four  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  there  was  a  king  in  Eome. 

X<l?Z^^«s.— And  he  was  a  proud  king. 

Scipio. — But  who  was  his  predecessor  1 

LodiuB. — He  was  an  admirably  just  one;  and,  indeed^' 
we  must  bestow  the  same  praise  on  all  his  predecessors,  as 
far  back  as  Romulus,  who  reigned  about  six  centuries  ago. 

Scipio, — Even  he,  then,  is  not  very  ancient, 

Laslvas. — No,  he  reigned  when  Greece  was  already  becom- 
ing old. 

Scipio. — Agreed.  Was  Romulus,  then,  think  you,  king 
of  a  barbarous  people  %  « 

Ladius, — Why,  as  to  that,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Greeks,  who  say  that  all  people  are  either  Greeks  or 
barbarians,  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  confess  that  he  was  a 
king  of  barbarians;  but  if  this  name  belongs  rather  to 
manners  than  to  languages,  then  I  believe  the  Greeks  were 
Just  as  barbarous  as  the  Romans. 

Then  Scipio  said — But  with  respect  to  the  present  question,^ 
we  do  not  so  much  need  to  inquire  into  the  nation  as  into 
the  disposition.  For  if  intelligent  men,  at  a  period  so  little 
remote,  desired  the  government  of  kings,  you  will  confess 
that  I  am  producing  authorities  that  are  neither  antiquated, 
rude,  nor  insignificant. 

XXXVIII.  Then  Lselius  said — I  see,  Scipio,  that  you  are 
very  sufficiently  provided  with  authorities;  but  with  me,  as 
with  every  fair  judge,  authorities  are  worth  less  than  ar- 
guments. 

Scipio  replied — ^Then,  Lselius,  you  shall  yourself  make  use 
of  an  argument  derived  from  your  own  senses. 
LijdiMB. — What  senses  do  you  mean  ? 
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Scipto. — ^The  feelings  which  you  experience  when  at  any 
time  you  happen  to  feel  angry  with  any  one. 

Lcelius, — ^That  happens  raUier  oftener  than  I  could  wish. 
Scipio, — ^Well,  then,  when  you  are  angiy,  do  you  permit 
your  anger  to  triumph  over  your  judgment  I 
y^No,  by  Hercules !  said  Leelius,  I  mutate  the  famous  Ar- 
/chytas  of  Tarentum,  who,  when  he  came  to  his  viUa,  and 
-^  I  found  all  its  arrangements  were  contrary  to  his  orders,  said 
I  to  his  steward — *•  Ah !  you  unlucky  scoundrel,  I  would  flog 
Vyou  to  death,  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  in  a  rage  with  you." 
Capital,  said  Scipio.  Archytas,  then,  regarded  unreasonable 
anger  as  a  kind  of  sedition  and  rebellion  of  nature,  which  he 
sought  to  appease  by  reflection.     And  so,  ifweexamine 
v^'^  lavarice,  the  ambition  of  power  or  of  glory,  or  the  lusts  of 
•J   (concupiscence  and  licentiousness,   we  shsdl  find  a  oertatn' 
consclefic6  in  the  ihind  of  man,  which^  like  a  lahfc  swaOTl^y 
the  force  of  counsel  all  the  inferior  fsusulties  aniTpropensities ; 
and  this,  in  truth,  is  the  nobl^  .portion  of  our  nature :  for 
whenrconsQience  Veigns,  it.  allow/no  resting  iS^'jfc'iit, 
violence,  or  temerity. 

Lcelivs. — ^You  have  spoken  the  truth. 
Scipio, — ^Well  then,  does  a  mind  thus  governed  and  regu- 
lated meet  your  approbation  ? 

LcbUus. — More  than  anything  upon  eaith. 
Scipio,  —  Then  you  would    not  approve  that  the   evil 
passions,  which  are  innumerable,  should  expel   conscience, 
and  that  lusts  and  animal  propensities  should  assume  an  as- 
cendancy over  us  ? 

Lcelius.  —  For  my  part,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
^wretched  than  a  mind  thus  degraded,  or  a  man  animated  by 
a  soul  so  licentious. 

L  Scipio, — You  desire,  then,  that  all  the  faculties  of  the 
ind  should  submit  to  a  ruling  power,  and  that  conscience 
(should  reign  over  them  all  ? 

Lceliiis. — Certainly,  that  is  my  wish. 

/  Scipio, — How  then  can  you  doubt  what  opinion  to  form  on 

the  subject  of  the  commonwealth?  in  which,  if  tKe  state  is 

\  .-thrown  iuto  many  hands,  it  is  very  plain  that  there  will  be 

;no  presiding  authority :  for  if  power  be  not  umffii^  ^^!S?>'* 

I  comes  to  nothing. 

/     XXXIX.  Then  Lselius  asked — But  what  difference  is  there^ 
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I  should  like  to  know,  between  the  one  and  the  many,  if 
justice  exists  equally  in  many  ? 

And  Scipio  said— Since  I  see,  my  L«lius,  that  the  authori- 
ties I  have  adduced  have  no  great  influence  on  you,  I  must 
continue  to  employ  you  yourself  as  my  witness  in  proof  of 
what  I  am  saying. 

In  what  way,  said  LsbIIus,  are  you  going  to  make  me  again 
support  your  argument  1 

Scipio, — Why  thus.  I  recollect  when  we  were  lately  at 
FormiaB,  that  you  told  your  servants  repeatedly  to  obey  the 
orders  of  laiwi^haii  one  master  only. 

Lcelitbs, — To  be  sure,  those  of  my  steward,  v.^^^ 

Scipio, — ^What  do  you  at  home?   do  you  commit  your)" 
afl^irs  to  the  hands  of  many  persons  1  '      \ 

Lcelius. — No,  I  trust  them  to  myself  alone. 

Scipio, — ^Well,  in  your  whole  establishment,  is  there  any 
other  master  but  yourself]  J 

Lcelius, — Not  one.  w       y 

Scipio, — ^Then  I  think  you  must  grant  me  that  as  respectsV  p^' 
the  state,  the  gov^nment  of  single  iudijridualje^  provided  they  \ 
are  just,  is  superior  to  any  other. 

XcBZtt^.— You  have  conducted  me  to  this  conclusion,  and 
I  entertain  very  nearly  that  opinion. 

XL.  And  Scipio  said — ^You  would  still  further  agree  witn 
me,  ray  Lselius,  if,  omitting  the  common  comparisons,  that; 
one  pUot  is  better  fitted  to  steer  a  ship,  and  a  phydciantQ  \  • 
treat  an  invalid,  provided  they  be  competent  men  in  their  i 
respective  professions,  than  many  could  be,  I  should  come  at  i 
once  to  more  illustrious  examples.  ' 

Lcelius, — What  examples  do  you  mean? 

Scipio. — Do  not  you  observe  that  it  was  the  cruelty  and 
pride  of  one  single  Tarquin  only,  that  made  the  title  of  king 
unpopular  among  the  Romans  ? 

LcelitLs. — ^Yes,  I  acknowledge  that. 

Scipio. — ^You  are  also  aware  of  this  fact,  on  which  I  think 
I  shall  debate  in  the  course  of  the  coming  discussion,  that 
after  the  expulsion  of  King  Tarquin,  the  people  was  trans- 
ported by  a  wonderful  excess  of  liberty.  Then,  innocent  men 
were  driven  into  banishment ;  then  the  estates  of  many  indi*< 
▼iduals  were  pillaged,  consulships  were  made  annual,  public 
authorities  were  overawed  by  mobs,  popular  appeals  took 
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place  in  all  oases  imaginable;  then  secessions  of  the  lower 

orders  ensued ;  and  lastly^  those  proceedings  which  tended  to 

place  all  powers  in  the  hands  of  tiie  populace. 

LasUus, — I  must  confess  this  is  all  too  true. 

All  these  things  now,  said  Scipio,  happened  during  periods 

of  peace  and  tranquillity,  for  licence  is  wont  to  prevail  when 

'-^.   there  is  little  to  fear,  as  in  a  calm  voyage,  or  a  trifling  disease. 

«.    But  as  we  observe  the  voyager  and  the  invalid  implore  the 

'  .    aid  of  some  one  competent  director,  as  soon  as  the  sea  grows 

stormy  and  the  disease  alarming ;  so  our  nation  in  peace  and 

"    security  commands,  threatens,  resists,  appeals  from,  and  in> 

suits  its  magistrates^  but  in  war  obeys  them  as  strictly  as 

'"  kings;  for  public  safety  is  after  all  rather  more  valuable  than 

*  "^  popular  licence.  And  in  the  most  serious  wars,  our  countrymen 

have  even  chosen  the  entire  command  to  be  deposited  in  the 

"  ''  hands  of  some  single  chief,  without  a  colleague;  the  very 

name  of  which  magistrate  indicates  the  absolute  character  of 

'^'    his  power.     For  though  he  is  evidently  called  dictator  be- 

;    cause  he  is  appointed  (dicitur),  yet  do  we  still  observe  himj 

^    my  Lajlius,  in  our  sacred  books  entitled  (Magister  Populi), 

*.    the  master  of  the  people. 

This  is  certainly  the  case,  said  LaBlius. 
Our  ancestors,  therefore,  said  Scipio,  acted  wisely.*  *  *  * 
XLI.  When  the  people  is  deprived   of  a  just   king,   as 
Ennius  says,  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  best  of  mon«> 
archs — 

They  hold  his  memory  dear,  and  in  the  warmth 
Of  their  discourse,  they  cry — 0  Komulus ! 
0  prince  divine,  sprung  from  the  might  of  Mars 
To  be  thy  country's  guardian  !     0  our  sire  ! 
Be  our  protector  still,  0  heaven-begot. 

Not  heroes,  nor  lords  alone,  did  they  call  those  whom  they 
lawfully  obeyed;  nor  merely  as  kings  did  they  proclaim 
them ;  but  they  pronounced  them  their  country's  guardians, 
their  fathers,  and  their  gods.  Nor  indeed  without  cause,  for 
they  added — 

Thou,  Prince,  hast  brought  us  to  the  gates  of  light. 

And  truly  they  believed  that  life  and  honour  and  glory  had 
arisen  to  them  from  the  justice  of  their  king.  The  same 
good- will  would  doubtless  have  remained  in  their  descendants, 

>  Two  pages  are  miAsing  here. 
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if  the  same  yirtnes  had  been  preserved  on  the  throne,  but,  as 
you  see,  by  the  injustice  of  one  man  the  whole  of  that  kind 
of  constitution  fell  into  ruin. 

I  see  it  indeed,  said  Laelius,  and  I  long  to  know  the  history 
of  these  political  reyolutions  both  in  our  own  Common- 
wealth, and  in  every  other. 

XLII.  And  Scipio  said — ^When  I  shall  have  explained  my 
opinion  respecting  the  form  of  government  which  I  prefer, 
I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you  more  accurately  respecting 
the  revolutions  of  states,  though  I  think  that  such  win  not 
take  place  so  easily  in  the  mixed  form  of  government  which  I 
recommend.  With  respect,  however,  to  absolute  monarchj. 
it  presents  an  inherent  and  invindble  tendency  to  revolution. 
ISib  sooner  does  aMiigli^n  to  be  imjust^  than  this  eniiire' 
form  of  government  is  demolished,  and  he  at  onee  becomes 
a  tyrant,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  governments,  and  one  very 
closely  related  to  monarchy.  If  this  state  MIb  into  the  hands  ' 
of  the  nobles,  which  is  the  usual  course  of  events,  it  becomes 
an  aristocracy,  or  the  second  of  the  three  kinds  of  constitu- 
tions  which  I  have  described.  For  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  royal, 
that  is  to  say,  a  paternal  council  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state 
consulting  for  the  public  benefit  Or  if  the  people  by  itself 
has  expelled  or  slain  a  tyrant,  it  is  moderate  in  its  conduct  as 
long  as  it  has  sense  and  wisdom,  and  while  it  rejoices  in  its 
exploit,  and  applies  itself  to  maintaining  the  constitutioni 
which  it  has  established.  But  if  ever  the  people  has  raised 
its  forces  against  a  just  king,  and  robbed  him  of  his  throne, 
or,  as  has  frequently  happened,  has  tasted  the  blood  of  its 
legitimate  nobles,  and  subjected  the  whole  commonwealth  to 
its  own  licence,  you  can  imagine  no  flood  or  conflagration  so 
terrible,  or  any  whose  violence  is  harder  to  appease,,  than  this 
unbridled  insolence  of  the  populace. 

XLIII.  Then  we  see  realized  that  which  Plato  so  vividly 
describes,  if  I  can  but  express  it  in  our  language.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  do  it  JTistice  in  translation :  however,  I 
will  try. 

When,  says  Plato,  the  insatiate  jaws  of  the  populace  are 
fired  with  the  thirst  of  liberty,  and  when  the  people,  urged  on 
by  evil  ministers,  drains  in  its  thirst  the  cup,  not  of  tempered 
lil^rty,  but  unmitigated  licence ;  then  the  magistrates  and 
ohie&,  if  they  are  not  utterly  subservient  and  remiss,  and 
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shameless  promoters  of  the  popular  licentiousness,  are  pur- 
sued, incriminated,  accused,  and  cried  down  under  the  title 
of  despots  and  tyrants.     I  dare  say  you  recollect  the  passage. 

Yes,  said  Lselius,  it  is  familiar  to  me. 

JScipio,-^'Ph,to  thus  proceeds :  Then  those  who  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  obey  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  are  persecuted  by  the 
insensate  populace,  who  call  them  voluntary  slaves.  But 
those  who,  though  invested  with  magistracies,  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered on  an  equality  with  private  individuals,  and  those  pri- 
vate individuals  who  labour  to  abolish  all  distinctions  between 
their  own  class  and  the  magistrates,  are  extolled  with  acclama- 
tions and  overwhelmed  with  honours,  so  that  it  inevitably 
happens  in  a  commonwealth  thus  revolutionized,  that  liberal- 
ism abounds  in  all  directions,  due  authority  is  found  wanting 
even  in  private  families,  and  Tniarulflfieeipfi  to  ex^^j^^  ^ygff  ^0 
the  animals  Uiat  witness  it.  Thenjbhe  father  f^ua.the  soiy. 
and~{he  s^  neg^ts  the  Mher.  All  modesty  is  banished; 
they  become  fer  too  liberal  for  that.  No  difference  is  made 
between  the  citizen  and  the  alien ;  the  master  dreads  and 
cajoles  his  scholars,  and  the  scholars  despise  their  masters. 
The  young  men  assume  the  gravity  of  sages,  and  sages  must 
stoop  to  the  follies  of  children,  lest  they  should  be  hated  and 
oppressed  by  them.  The  very  slaves  even  are  imder  but 
little  restraint ;  wives  boast  the  same  rights  as  their  husbands; 
dogs,  horses,  and  asses,  are  emancipated  in  this  outrageous 
excess  of  freedom,  and  nin  about  so  violently  that  they 
frighten  the  passengers  from  the  road.  At  length  the  tenni- 
nation  of  all  this  infinite  licentiousness  is,  that  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  become  so  fastidious  and  effeminate,  that  when 
they  observe  even  the  slightest  exertion  of  authority  they  grow 
angiy  and  seditious,  and  thus  the  laws  begin  to  be  neglected, 
so  that  the  people  are  absolutely  without  any  master  at  alL 

Then  Laelius  said — You  have  very  accurately  rendered  the 
opinions  which  he  expressed. 

XLIV.  Scipio, — Now  to  return  to  the  argument  of  my  dis- 
courae.  It  appears  that  this  extreme  licence,  which  is  the  only 
liberty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  is,  according  to  Plato,  such  that 
from  it  as  a  sort  of  root  tyTfl-nta  naturally  arise  and  spring  up. 
For  as  the  excessive  power  of  an  aristocracy  occasions  the  de- 
struction of  the  nobles,  so  this  excessive  liberalism  of  demo- 
cracies brings  after  it  the  slavery  of  the  people.   Thus  welShd  "* 
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in  the  weather,  the  soil,  and  the  animal  constitution,  the  most 
&vourable  conditions  are  sometimes  suddenly  converted  by 
their  excess  into  the  contrary,  and  this  fact  is  especially 
observable  in  political  governments^  and  this  eicesQive  liberty 
soon  brings  the  people  collectively  and  individually  to  an  . 
excessive  servitude.  For,  aB  I  said,  this  extreme  liberty  I  ^ 
easily  introduces  the  reign  of  tymnny^  iJieje^r^ J|f"jjj^^  '^ 
jusl  slitvefl^.'  In  feci,' froih  "the  midst  of  this  uni^ridled  andJ" 
^capricious  populace,  they  elect  some  one  as  a  leader  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  afiOdcted  and  expelled  nobles  :  some  new  chief, 
forsooth,  audacious  and  impure,  often  insolently  persecuting 
those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and  ready  to 
gratify  the  populace  at  his  neighbomr's  expense  as  well  as  his 
own.  Then  since  the  private  condition  is  naturally  exposed 
to  fears  and  alarms,  the  people  invest  him  with  many  powers, 
and  these  are  continued  in  his  hands.  Such  men,  like 
Piffls^:^^y&  of  Athens,  will  soon  find  an  excuse  for  surround- 
ing themselves  with  body-guards,  and  they  will  conclude  by 
becoming  tyrants  over  the  very  persons  who  raised  them  to 
dignity.  If  such  despots  perish  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
better  citizens,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  constitution  is 
re-established.  But  if  they  Mi  by  the  hands  of  bold  insur- 
gents, then  the  same  fection  succeeds  them,  :tEhich  is  only 
another  species  of  tyranny.  And  the  same  revolution  arises 
&SE  thelkir  system  of  .^ocracy,  when  any  corruption  has 
betrayed  the  nobles  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Thus  the 
power  is  like  the  ball,  which  is  flung  from  hand  to  hand :  it 
passes  from  kings  to  tyi-ants,  from  tyrants  to  the  aristocracy, 
from  them  to  democracy,  and  from  these  back  again  to 
tyrants  and  to  factions ;  and  thus  the  same  kind  of  govern- 
ment is  seldom  long  maintained. 

XLV.  Since  these  are  the  facts  pf^exgenen^g^royc^jty  i§,,    ^\ 
in  my  opinioB^  yeiy^fc-  preferable  StQ.tbdT^thjFee  othflg  kinds  . 

of  poRtical  constitutions.  But.  iL.ifiLit8el£.ij(ifeiioxUt9  *^** 
which  Is  composeid'of  an  equal  mixture  of  the ^tiiree  best 
foriiig  uf  gaverument,  tlhited  and  modified  by  one  another.  I 
wish  to  establish  in  a  commonwealth  a  royal  anTp^etninent  ' 
chief.  Another  portion  of  power  should  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  certain  things  should  be  reservec 
to  the  judgment  and  wish  of  the  multitude.  This  constitution,^ 
in  the  first  place^^os^sggp  t^'^g.t  great  equality^  without^ 
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own  votes  ?    For  how  is  such  an  one  judged  to  be  best  either 
in  learning,  sciences,  or  arts  1 1        *  *  *  • 

XXXIV.  *  *  *  If  it  does  so  by  hap-hazard,  it  will  be 
as  easily  upset  as  a  vessel,  if  the  pilot  were  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  passengers.  But  if  a  people,  being  free, 
chooses  those  to  whom  it  can  trust  itself— and,  if  it  desires  its 
own  preservation,  it  will  always  choose  the  noblest — ^then  cer- 
tainly it  is  in  the  counsels  of  the  aristocracy  that  the  safety  of 
the  state  consists,  especially  as  nature  has  not  only  appointed 
that  these  superior  men  should  excel  the  inferior  sort  in  high 
virtue  and  courage,  but  has  inspired  the  people  also  with  the 
desire  of  obedience  towards  these,  their  natural  lords.  But 
they  say  this  aristocratical  state  is  destroyed  by  the  depraved 
opinions  of  men,  who,  through  ignorance  of  virtue,  (which,  as 
it  belongs  to  few,  can  be  discerned  and  appreciated  by  few,) 
imagine  that  not  only  rich  and  powerful  men,  but  also  those 
who  are  nobly  bom,  are  necessaiily  the  best.  And  so  when, 
through  this  popular  error,  the  riches,  and  not  the  virtue  of 
a  few  men,  has  taken  possession  of  the  state,  these  chiefs 
obstinately  retain  the  title  of  nobles  though  they  want  the 
essence  of  nobility.  For  riches,  fame,  and  power,  without 
wisdom,  and  a  just  method  of  regulating  ourselves  and  com- 
manding others,  are  full  of  discredit  and  insolent  arrogance ; 
nor  is  there  any  kind  of  government  more  deformed  than 
hat  in  which  the  wealthiest  are  regai*ded  as  the  noblest. 
y  But  when  virtue  governs  the  commonwealth,  what  can  be 
jmore  'glorious  ]  When  he  who  commands  the  rest  is  himself 
enslaved  by  no  lust  or  passion — when  he  himself  exhibits  all 
the  virtues  to  which  he  incites  and  educates  the  citizens — 
when  he  imposes  no  law  on  the  people  which  he  does  not 
himself  observe,  but  presents  his  life  as  a  living  law  to  his 
fellow-countiymen ;  if  a  single  individual  could  thus  suffice 
for  all,  there  would  be  no  need  of  more ;  and  if  the  com- 
munity could  find  a  chief  ruler  thus  worthy  of  all  their 
suffrages,  none  would  require  elected  magistrates. 

It  was  the  difl&culty  of  forming  plans,  which  transferred 
the  government  from  a  king  into  the  hands  of  many ;  and 
the  error  and  temerity  of  the  people  likewise  transferred  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  many  into  those  of  the  few.  Thus, 
between  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  and  the  rashness  of 
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the  multitude,  the  aristocrats  have  occupied  the  middle  place, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  better  arranged  *  and  while  they 
superintend  the  public  interest,  the  people  "necessarily  enjoy 
the  greatest  possible  prosperity,  being  free  from  all  care  and 
anxiety,  having  entrusted  their  security  to  others,  who  ought 
sedulously  to  defend  it,  and  not  allow  thf- people  to  suspect 
that  their  advantage  is  neglected  by  their  rulers. 

Vry  ftfl  t/>_that  equality  of  rights  which  democracies  so 
loudl^Oflflj;^ijLcm  PfiYerV  for  the  people* 

themselves,  so  dissolute  and  so  unbridled,  are  always  inclined 
to  flatter  a  number  of  demagogues ;  and  there  is  in  them  a 
very  great  partiality  for  certain  men  and  dignities,  so  that 
their  equality,  so  called,  becomes  most  unfair  and  iniquitous. 
For  as  equal  honour  is  given  to  the  most  noble  and  the  most 
infamous,  some  of  whom  must  exist  in  every  state,  then  the 
equity  which  they  eulogise  becomes  most  inequitable, — an 
evil  which  never  can  happen  in  those  states  which  are 
governed  by  aristocracies.  These  reasonings,  my  Laelius,  and 
some  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  usually  brought  forward  by 
those  that  so  highly  extol  this  form  of  political  constitution. 

XXXV.  Then  Lselius  said — But  you  have  not  told  us, 
Scipio,  which  of  these  three  forms  of  government  you  your- 
self most  approve. 

Scipio, — ^You  are  right  to  shape  your  question,  which  of* 
the  three  I  most  approve,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
I  approve  at  all  by  itself,  since,  as  I  told  you,*  I  prefe_that 
government  which  is  mixed  and  composed  of  all  these  forms, 
to  anyjone  of  them  taken  separately. '  "Bu£ 
fine^.myself  to  one  of  these  particular  forms  simply  and  ex' 
elusively,  I  must  confess  I  prefer  the  royal  one,  and  praise 
that  as  the  first  and  best.  In  this,  which  I  here  choose 
call  the  primitive  form  of  gdverhmeht,"T  find  the  title  of 
J^K2?^er~atfe<5hfid  to  that  of  king,  to"  express  that  he  watches 
over  the  citizens  as  over  his  children,  and  endeavours  rather 
to  preserve  them  in  freedom  than  reduce  them  to  slavery. 
So  that  it  is  more  advantageous  for  those  who  are  insignifi- 
cant in  property  and  capacity  to  be  supported  by  the  care  of 
one  excellent  and  eminently  powerful  man.  The  nobles  here 
present  themselves,  who  profess  that  they  can  do  all  this  in 
much  better  style  :  for  they  say  that  there  is  much  more 
wisdom  in  manjtlia  in  one^  an!  at  least  as  much  fidth  and 
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both  my  parents^  and  also  by  my  own  desire,  I  was  entirely 
devoted  during  my  youth ;  of  whose  discourse,  indeed,  I  could 
never  have  enough;  so  much  experience  did  he  possess  as 
a  statesman  respecting  the  republic  which  he  had  so  long 
governed,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  so  much  success.  There 
was  also  an  admirable  propriety  in  his  style  of  conversation, 
in  which  wit  was  tempered  with  gravity;  a  wonderful  apti> 
tude  for  acquiring,  and  at  the  same  time  commimicating 
information,— and  his  life  was  in  perfect  correspondence  and 
imison  with  his  language.  He  used  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  w^as  supeiior  to  that  of  other  states;  for  this 
reason,  because  in  nearly  all  of  them  there  had  been  single 
individuals,  each  of  whom  had  regulated  their  common- 
wealth according  to  their  own  laws  and  their  own  ordinances. 
So  Minos  had  done  in  Crete,  and  Lycurgus  in  Sparta;  and 
in  Athens,  which  experienced  so  many  revolutions,  first 
Theseus,  then  Draco,  then  Solon,  then  Clisthenes,  afterwards 
many  others;  and  lastly,  when  it  was  almost  lifeless  and  quite 
prostrate,  that  great  and  wise  man,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  sup- 
ported it.  But  our  Roman  constitution,  on  the  contrary,  did 
not  spring  from  the  genius  of  one  individual,  but  from  that 
of  many ;  and  it  was  established,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  but  in  the  course  of  several  ages  and  centiu-ies.  For, 
added  he,  there  never  yet  existed  any  genius  so  vast  and 
comprehensive  as  to  allow  nothing  at  any  time  to  escape  its 
attention,  and  all  the  geniuses  in  the  world  united  in  a 
single  mind,  could  never,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  life, 
exert  a  foresight  sufficiently  extensive  to  embrace  and  har- 
monize all,  without  the  aid  of  experience  and  practice. 

I  Thus,  according  to  Cato's  usual  habit,  I  now  ascend  in  my 
discourse  to  the  "  Origin  of'th^  People,"- for  I  like  to  adopt 
the  expression  of  Cato.  I  shall  also  more  easily  execute  my 
proposed  task,  if  I  thus  exhibit  to  you  our  political  constitu- 
tion in  its  infancy,  progress,  and  maturity,  now  so  firm  and 
fully  established,  than.i^  after  the  example  of^Socrates  in 
the  books  of  Plato,  I  were  to  delineate  a  mere  iinagiuary 

■  republic. 

'     II.  When  all  had  signified  their  approbation,  Scipio  re- 

/  sumed : — What  commencement  of  a  political  constitution  can 
we  conceive  more  brilliant,  or  more  universally  known,  than 
the  foundation  of  Rome  by  the  hand  of  Romulus  ?  and  he  was 
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the  son  of  Mars :  for  we  may  grant  this-  much  to  the  common 
report  existing  among  men,  especially  as  it  is  not  merely 
ancient,  but  one  also  which  has  been  wisely  maintained  by 
oiur  ancestors,  in  order  that  those  who  have  done  great 
service  to  communities,  may  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having 
received  from  the  gods,  not  only  their  genius,  but  their  very 
birth. 

It  is.  related,  then,  that  soon  after  the  birth  of  Bomulus 
and  his  brother  Remus,  Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  fearing  thats^  | 
they  might  one  day  undermine  his  authority,  ordered  that    ^^ 
they  should  be  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  that  in 
this  situation,  the  infant  Bomulus  was  suckled  by  a  wild  beast ; 
that  he  was  afterwards  educated  by  the  shepherds,  and  brought 
up  in  the  rough  way  of  living  and  labours  of  the  countrymen ; 
and  that  he  acquired,  when  he  grew  up,  such  superiority  over 
the  rest  by  the  vigour  of  his  body  and  the  courage  of  his 
soul,  that  all  the  people  who  at  that  time  inhabited  the  plaini^     ^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  Eome  now  stands,  tranquilly  and  will-  \    ^ 
ingly  submitted  to  his  government.   And  when  he  had  made^ 
himself  the  chief  of  those  bands,  to  come  from  &,bles  to  factaa 
he  took  Alba  Longa,  a  powerful  and  strong  city  at  that  time^  •  *^ 
and  slew  its  king,  Amulius. 

III.  Having  acquired  this  glory,  he  conceived  the  design 
(as  they  tell  us)  of  founding  a  new  city  and  establishing  a  new       /^ 
Btate.     As  respected  the  site  of  his  new  city,  a  point  which\  /•.  '^^ 
requires  the  greatest  foresight  in  him  who  would  lay  the  \^ 
foundation  of  a  durable  commpnwealth,  he  chose  the  most 
convenient  possible  position,    ^^r  ^^  did  no^  advance  too* 
Qoar  the  sea,  which  he  might  easily  have  done  with  the  forces, 
under  his  command,  either  by  entering  the  territory  of  the 
BntuH  and  Aborigines ;  or  by  founding  his  citadel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  many  years  after  Ancus  Martius 
established  a  colony.  But  Bomulus,  with  admirable  genius  and 
foresighti  observed  and  perceived  that  sites  very  near  the  sea 
are  not  the  most  favourable  positions  for  cities  which  would' 
attain  a  durable  prosperity  and  dominion.     And  this,  firsts 
because  maritime  cities  are  always  exposed,  not  only  to  many 
attacks,  but  to  perils  they  cannot  provide  against     For  the 
continued  land  gives  notice,  by  many  indications,  not  only  of 
any  regular  approaches,  but  also  of  any  sudden  surprises  of 
an  enemy,  and  announces  them  beforehand  by  the  mere 
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sound.     There  is  noadyenary  who,  on  dn  inland  territoi^, 

can  arrive  so  swiftly  as  to  prevent  our  knowing  not  only  hjs 

existence,  but  his  character  too,  and  where  he  comes  from. 

^But  a  maritime  and  naval  enemy  can  &I1  upon  a  town  on  the 

^  /  sea  coast  before  any  one  suspects  that  he  is  about  to  come; 

Smd  when  he  does  come,  nothing  exterior  indicates  who  he  is, 

or  whence  he  comes,  or  what  he  wishes ;  nor  can  it  even  be 

determined  and  distinguii^ed  on  all  occasion;}  whether  he  is  a 

friend  or  a  foe. 

ly.  But  maritime  cities  are  likewise  naturally  exposed  to 
corrupt  influences,  and  revolutions  of  manners.  Their  civiliza- 
^vvj  ;tion  is  more  or  less  adulterated  by  new  languages  and  customs^ 
and  they  import  not  only  foreign  merchandise,  but  foreign 
L  ^£E»hions,  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  can  continue  un- 
alloyed in  the  national  institutions.  Those  who  inhabit  these 
maritime  towns  do  not  remain  in  their  native  place,  but 
are  urged  a&r  from  their  homes  by  winged  hope  and  .specu" 
Jation.  And  even  when  they  do  not  desert  their  countiy 
in  person,  still  th^r  minds  are  always  expatiating  and  voy- 
aging round  the  world. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  cause  which  more  deeply 
underminecL  Corinth  and  Carthagei^  and  at  last  overthrew 

^tlhem'  both,  than  this  wandering  and  dispersion  of  their 
citizens,  whom  the  passion  of  commerce  and  navigation  had 
induced  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  their 
attention  to  military  piUTSuits. 

The  proximity  of  the  sea  likewise  administers  to  maritime 
<:ities  a  multitude. of  pernicious  incentives  to  luxury^  which 
«ra  either  acquired  by  victory  or  imported  by  commerce ; 
And  the  very  agreeableness  of  their  position  nourish' -xnSny 

f  •expensive  and  deceitful  gratifications  of  the  passions. .   And 

I  what  I  have  spoken  of  Corinth  may  be  applied,  for  au^t  I 
know,  without  incorrectness  to  the  whole  of  Qreeca    For  the 

\ Peloponnesus  itself  is  almost  wholly  on  the  sea  coast;  nor^ 
beside  the  Phliasians,  are  there  any  whose  lands  do  not  toucfai 
the  sea;  and  beyond  the  Peloponnesus,  the  iEnianes,  the 
borians,  and  the  Dolopes,  are  the  only  inland  people.  Why 
should  I  speak  of  the  Grecian  islands,  which,  girded  by 
the  waves,  seem  all  afloat,  as  it  were,  together  with  the  instir 
tutions  and  manners  of  their  cities  1  And  these  things,  I  hava 
boftwe  noticed,  do  not  respect  ancient  Qveeoe  only;  for  whiA 
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I  should  like  to  know,  between  the  one  and  the  many,  if 
justice  exists  equally  in  many  ? 

And  Scipio  said — Since  I  see,  my  Laelius,  that  the  authori- 
ties I  have  adduced  have  no  great  influence  on  you,  I  must 
continue  to  employ  you  yourself  as  my  witness  in  proof  of 
what  I  am  saying. 

In  what  way,  said  Lselius,  are  you  going  to  make  me  again 
support  your  argument  ] 

Scipio, — Why  thus.  I  recollect  when  we  were  lately  at 
FormisB,  that  you  told  your  servants  repeatedly  to  obey  the 
x)rders  of  m%m%  ^hwi  one  master  only. 

Lcelius, — ^To  be  sure,  those  of  my  steward.  x. 

Scipio* — ^What  do  you  at  home?   do  you   commit  your)'\ 
afi^rs  to  the  hands  of  many  persons  ?  '       \ 

Laelius, — No,  I  trust  them  to  myself  alone. 

Scipio, — ^Well,  in  your  whole  establishment,  is  there  any 
other  master  but  yourself] 

Zoelius, — Not  one. 

Scipio. — ^Then  I  think  you  must  grant  me  that  as  respects'*^ 
the  state,  the'govemment  of  single  iudividualjs^  provided,  they 
are  jusL^is  superior  to  any  other. 

XcbZiw£— 1  ou  have  conducted  me  to  this  conclusion,  and 
I  entertain  very  nearly  that  opinion. 

XL.  And  Scipio  said — You  would  still  further  agree  wit^ 
me,  ray  Lselius,  if,  omitting  the  common  comparisons,  that' 
one  pUot  is  better  fitted  to  steer  a  ship,  and  a  physician  to  ^, 
treat  an  invalid,  provided  they  be  competent  men  in  their  j 
respective  professions,  than  many  could  be,  I  should  come  at/ 
once  to  more  illustrious  examples.  ' 

Zcelius. — What  examples  do  you  mean? 

Scipio, — Do  not  you  observe  that  it  was  the  cruelty  and 
pride  of  one  single  Tarquin  only,  that  made  the  title  of  king 
impopular  among  the  Romans  ? 

Zcelitis, — ^Yes,  I  acknowledge  that. 

Scipio, — ^You  are  also  aware  of  this  fact,  on  which  I  think 
I  shall  debate  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  coming  discussion,  that 
after  the  expulsion  of  King  Tarquin,  the  people  was  trans- 
ported by  a  wonderful  excess  of  liberty.  Then,  innocent  men 
were  driven  into  banishment ;  then  the  estates  of  many  indi-« 
viduals  were  pillaged,  consulships  were  made  annual,  publio 
authorities  were  overawed  by  mobs,  popular  oj^-^^^^  \»d^ 
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Citadel,  it  is  so  secured  by  a  precipitous  barrier  and  enclosure' 
of  rocks,  that,  even  in  that  horrible  attack  and  invasion  of 
the  Gauls,  it  remained  impregnable  and  inviolable.  More- 
over, the  site  which  he  selected  had  also  an  abundance  of 
foimtains,  and  was  healtl^  though  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
pestilential  region ;  for  tKre  are  hills  which  at  once  create 
a  current  of  fresh  air^  and  fling  an  agreeable  shade  over  the 
valleys. 

VII.  These  things  he  effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
thus  established  the  city,  which,  from  his  own  name  Romulus, 
he  determined  to  call  Bome.  And  in  order  to  strengthen  his' 
new  city,  he  conceived  a  design,  singular  enough,  and  even 
a  little  rude,  yet  worthy  of  a  great  man,  and  of  a  genius 
which  discerned  &r  away  in  futurity  the  means  of  strengthen- 

fing  his  power  and  his  people.    The  young  Sabine  females  of 
honourable  birth,  who  had  come  to  Bome,  attracted  by  the 
public  games  and  spectacles  which  Romulus  then,  for  the  first 
time,  established  as  annual  games  in  the  circus,  were  suddenly 
carried  off  at  the  feast  of  Census^  by  his  orders,  and  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  men  of  the  noblest  fiimilies  in  Rome. 
(And  when,  on  this  account,  the  Sabines  had  declared  war 
*  'y  against  Rome,  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  doubtful  and  tin^ 
decided,  Romulus  made  an  alliance  with  Tatius,  king  of  the 
Sabines,  at  the  intercession  of  the  matrons  themselves  who 
had  been  carried  oi£      By  this  compact,  he  admitted  the 
"'Sabines  into  the  city,  gave  them  a  participation  in  the  reli* 
j^ous  ceremonies,  and  divided  his  power  with  their  king. 

VIII.  But  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  the  entire  govern* 
ment  was  again  vested  in  the  hands  of  Romulus,  altiiougfa^ 
besides  making  Tatius  his  own  partner,  he  had'-f^ee^^lected 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sabines  into  the  royal  council,  who 
on  account  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  the  people  were 
called  Faires,  or  Fathers.     He  also  divided  the  people  into 

Uhree  tribes,  called  after  the  name  of  Tatius,  and  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  Lucumo,  who  had  &llen  as  his  ally  in  the 
Sabine  war.  And  also  into  tnirty  curias,  designated  by  the 
names  of  those  Sabine  virgins,  who,  after  being  carried  off  at 
the  festivals,  generously  offered  themselves  as  the  mediators 
Df  peace  and  coalition. 

But  though  these  orders  were  established  in  the  life  ot 

*-.'■  '  A  name  of  Neptune* 
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.Tatius,  yet  after  his  deaths  Bomulus  reigned  with  still  greater 
power  by  the  counsel  and  authority  of  the  senate. 

IX.  In  this  respect,  he  approved  and  adopted  the  principle 
which  Lycurgus  but  little  before-  had  applied  to  the  govern** 
znent  of  Lacedssmon;  namely,  that  the  monarchical  authorityv' 
and  the  royal  power,  operate  best  in  the  government  of  states^' 
when  to  this  supreme  authority  is  joined  the  influence  of 
the  noblest  of  the  citizens. 

Therefore,  thus  supported  and,  as  it  were,  propped  up  hf 
this  council  or  senate,  Komulus  conducted  many  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  in  a  most  successful  manner,  and, 
while  he  refused  to  take  any  portion  of  the  booty  to  his  own 
palace,  he  did  not  cease  to  enrich  the  citizens.      He  also 
cherished  the  greatest  respect  for  that  institution  of  hiera^H 
chical  and  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  which  we  still  retain  to  \ 
the  great  benefit  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  in  the  very  coni^  i 
mencement  of  his  government  he  founded  ihe  city  with  reli- 
gious rites,  and  in  the  institution  of  aU  public  establishments 
he  was  equally  cai'eful  in  attending  to  these  sacred  ceremonial^  j 
lind  associated  with  himself  on  these  occasions  priests  tha£\ 
were  selected  from  each  of  the  tribes.    He  also  enacted  that  j 
the  nobles  should  act  as  patrons  and  protectors  to  the  inferior  ; 
citizens,  their  natural  clients  and  dependants,  in  their  re^  \ 
fipective  districts ;  a  measure  the  utihty  of  which  I  shall 
lilterwards  notice. — ^The  judicial  punishments  were  mostly 
£nes  of  sheep  and  oxen;  for  the  property  of  the  people  at 
that  time  consisted  in  their  fields  and  cattle,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  given  rise  to  the  expressions  which  stiU  designate 
real  and  personal  wealth*    Thus  the  people  were  kept  in 
.order  rather  by  mulctations  than  by  bodily  inflictions. 

X.  After  Bomulus  had  thus  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and 
^tablished  these  two  great  supports  of  government,  the^  ] 
hierarchy  and  the  senate,  having  disappeared  in  a  sudden 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  was  thought  worthy  of  being  added  to  ' 
the  number  of  the  Gods, — ^an  honour  which  no  mortal  man 
ever  was  able  to  attain  to  but  by  a  glorious  preeminence  of 
virtue*  And  this  circiunstance  was  the  more  to  be  admired 
in  the  case  of  Romulus,  because  most  of  the  great  men  that 
have  been  deified,  were  so  exalted  to  celestial  dignities  by  the 
people,  in  periods  very  little  enlightened,  when  fiction  was 
easy,  and  ignorance  went  hand  in  hand,  with  credulity*    But 
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1   /  ivith  respect  to  BomuliiiBy  we  know  that  he  lived  leas  than 
^Y^six  centuries  ago,  at  a  time  when  science  and  literature  were 
[f  slready  advan^d,  and  had  got  rid  of  many  of  the  aneient 
^  I    errors  that  had  prevailed  among  less  civilized  peoples.     For 
/     j^  as  we  consider  proved  hy  the  Grecian  annals,  Rome  was 
/      founded  in  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the  life  of  Romulus  waft 
isontemporary  with  that  period  in  which  Greece  already 
i        abounded  in  poets  and  musicians, — an  age  when  fiibles,  except 
those  concerning  ancient  matters,  received  little  credit. 
.    For,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after  the  promulgation  of 
OiB  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  first  Olympiad  was  established^ 
which  indeed,  through  a  mistake  of  names,  some  authors 
have  supposed    constituted   by  Lycurgus    likewise.       And 
fiomer   himself  according  to  the  best  computation,  lived 
about  thirty  years  before  the  time  of  Lycuigns.    We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  Homer  flourished  very  many  years 
before  the  date  of  Romulus.   So  that,  as  men  had  now  become 
learned,  and  as  the  times  themselves  were  not  destitute  of 
knowledge,  there  was  not  much  room  left  for  the  success 
of  mere  fictions.     Antiquity  indeed  has  received  fiibles  thai 
have  at  times  been  sufficiently  improbable :  but  this  epodb, 
which  was  already  so  cultivated,  disdaining  every  fiction  that 
was  impossible,  rejected'       ♦        »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  may,  therefore,  perhaps  attach  some  credit  to  this  stoiy 
of  Romulus*s  immortality,  since  human  life  was  at  that  time 
experienced,  cultivated,  and  instructed.  And  doubtless  tiheie 
was  in  him  such  energy  of  genius  and  virtue,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible  to  believe  the  report  of  Proculus  Julius, 
the  husbandman,  of  that  glorification  having  be&llen  Romu- 
lus, which  for  many  ages  we  have  denied  to  less  illustrionft 
men.  At  all  events,  Proculus  is  reported  to  have  stated  in 
the  council,  at  the  instigation  of  the  senators,  who  wished  to 
£ree  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  having  been  accessaries 
to  the  death  of  Romulus,  that  he  had  seen  him  on  that  hill 
which  is  now  called  the  Quirinal,  and  that  he  had  commanded 
liim  to  inform  the  people,  that  they  should  build  him  a 
temple  on  that  same  hill,  and  ofier  him  sacrifices,  under  the 
Dame  of  Quirinus. 

XI.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  genius  of  this  great  man 

>"  ^  About  seven  lines  are  lost  here,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corrop' 
4ioii  and  imperfection  in  the  next  few  sentenoes.  ^ 
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did  not  merely  establish  the  constitution  of  a  new  people^  and  j 
then  leave  them,  as  it  were,  crying  in  their  cradle ;  but  he  still/ 
continued  to  superintend  their  education  till  they  had  arriYed: 
at  an  adult,  and  well  nigh  a  mature  age. 

Then  LsdHus  said — ^We  now  see,  my  Scipio,  what  you 
meant  when  you  said  that  you  would  adopt  a  new  method  of 
discussing  the  science  of  government^  different  &om  any  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks.  For  that  prime  master  of 
philosophy,  whom  none  ever  surpafised  in  eloquence,  I  mead^ 
Plato,  chome  an  open  plain  on  which  to  build  an  imaginary 
city  after  his  own  taste, — a  city  admirably  conceived,  as  none'j 
can  deny,  but  remote  enough  from  the  r^  life  and  mannc 
of  men.  Others,  without  proposing  to  themselves  any  modi 
or  type  of  government  whatever,  h&re  aligned  on  the  conBa* 
tutions  and  forma  of  states.  You,  on  the  contrary^  ^PP^ 
to  be  abeut  to  jj^te j^^  two"  methods ;  iSr,  as  ^  as  you' 
havegoifej  you  seem  to  pirelSr  aE&ibuting  to  others  your  dis^ 
coveries,  rather  than  start  new  theories  under  vour  own  name 
and  authority,  as  Socsutes  has  done  in  the  wntings  of  Plato* 
Thus,  in  sp&iking  of  the  sito  of  Rome,  you  refer  to  a  syst^ 
matic  policy,  to  the  acts  of  Romulus,  which  were  many 
of  them  the  result  of  necessity  or  chance;  -and  you  do  not 
allow  your  discourse  to  run  riot  over  many  states,  but  yon' 
fix  and  concentrato  it^-Pn  our  o^yp^  /*nmpfiA||igi>^U.li  j  pro- 
ceed, then,  in  the  course  you  have  adopted,  for  I  see  that 
you  intend  to  examine  our  other  kings,  in  your  pursuit  of  a 
perfect  republic  as  it  were. 

XIL  Therefore,  said  Scipio,  when  that  senato  of  Romnhia 
which  wag  composed  of  the  nobles,  whom  the  king  himself 
lespecstod  so  hi^ly  that  he  designated  them  patres,  or  fethers, 
and  their  children  patricians,  attempted,  after  the  death  of 
Romulus,  to  conduct  the  government  without  a  king,  the 
people  would  not  sufEer  it,  but  amid  their  regret  for  Romulus, 
desisted  not  from  demanding  a  fresh  monarch.  The  nobles' 
then  prudently  resolved  to  establish  an  interregnum,  a  new 
politiosd  form,  unknown  to  other  nations.  It  was  not  with-^ 
out  its  use,  however,  since,  during  the  interval  which  elapsed 
before  the  definitive  nomination  of  the  new  king,  the  stato' 
was  not  left  without  a  ruler,  nor  subjected  too  long  to  the 
same  governor,  nor  exposed  to  the  fear  lest  some  one,  in  eonr 
sequence  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  power^  should  become 
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both  my  parents^  and  also  by  my  own  desire,  I  was  entirely 
devoted  during  my  youth;  of  whose  discourse,  indeed,  I  could 
never  have  enough;  so  much  experience  did  he  possess  as 
a  statesman  respecting  the  republic  which  he  had  so  long 
governed,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  so  much  success.  There 
was  also  an  admirable  propriety  in  his  style  of  conversation, 
in  which  wit  was  tempered  with  gravity;  a  wonderfiU  apti- 
tude  for  acquiring,  and  at  the  same  time  communicating 
information, — and  his  life  was  in  perfect  correspondence  and 
unison  with  his  language.  He  used  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  supenor  to  that  of  other  states;  for  this 
reason,  because  in  nearly  all  of  them  there  had  been  single 
individuals,  each  of  whom  had  regulated  their  common- 
wealth according  to  their  own  laws  and  their  own  ordinances. 
So  Minos  had  done  in  Crete,  and  Lycurgus  in  Sparta;  and 
in  Athens,  which  experienced  so  many  revolutions,  first 
Theseus,  then  Draco,  then  Solon,  then  Clisthenes,  afterwards 
many  others ;  and  lastly,  when  it  was  almost  lifeless  and  quite 
prostrate,  that  great  and  wise  man,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  sup- 
ported it.  But  our  Roman  constitution,  on  the  contraiy,  did 
not  spring  from  the  genius  of  one  individual,  but  from  that 
of  many ;  and  it  was  established,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  but  in  the  course  of  several  ages  and  centuries.  For, 
added  he,  there  never  yet  existed  any  genius  so  vast  and 
comprehensive  as  to  allow  nothing  at  any  time  to  escape  its 
attention,  and  all  the  geniuses  in  the  world  united  in  a 
single  mind,  could  never,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  life, 
exert  a  foresight  sufficiently  extensive  to  embrace  and  har- 
monize all,  without  the  aid  of  experience  and  practice. 

I  Thus,  according  to  Cato's  usual  habit,  I  now  ascend  in  my 
discourse  to  the  "  Origin  of'th^  People,"- for  I  like  to  adopt 
the  expression  of  Cato.  I  shall  also  more  easily  execiite  my 
proposed  task,  if  I  thus  exhibit  to  you  our  political  constitu- 
tion in  its  infancy,  progress,  and  maturity,  now  so  firm  and 
fully  established,  than -if,  after  the  example  Qf._Socrates  in 
the  books  of  Plato,  I  were  to  delineate  a  mere  iipaginary 
i  republic. 

'     II.  When  all  had  signified  their  approbation,  Scipio  re- 

/  sumed : — What  commencement  of  a  political  constitution  can 

we  conceive  more  brilliant,  or  more  universally  known,  than 

the  foundation  of  Rome  by  the  hand  of  Romulus  2  and  he  was 


/ 
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the  son  of  Mars :  for  we  may  grant  thiff  much  to  the  common 
report  existing  among  men,  especially  as  it  is  not  merely 
ancient,  but  one  also  which  has  been  wisely  maintained  by 
our  ancestors,  in  order  that  those  who  have  done  great 
service  to  communities,  may  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having 
received  from  the  gods,  not  only  their  genius,  but  their  very 
birth. 

It  is. related,  then,  that  soon  after  the  birth  of  Romulus 
and  his  brother  Remus,  Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  fearing  thatK  ^ 
they  might  one  day  undermine  his  authority,  ordered  that 
they  should  be  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  that  in 
this  situation,  the  infant  Romulus  was  suckled  by  a  wild  beast  | 
that  he  was  afterwards  educated  by  the  shepherds,  and  brought 
up  in  the  rough  way  of  living  and  labours  of  the  countrymen; 
and  that  he  acquired,  when  he  grew  up,  such  superiority  over 
the  rest  by  the  vigour  of  his  body  and  the  courage  of  his 
soul,  that  all  the  people  who  at  that  time  inhabited  the  plainils. 
in  the  midst  of  which  Rome  now  stands,  tranquilly  and  will-  \ 
ingly  submitted  to  his  government.   And  when  he  had  made^ 
himself  the  chief  of  those  bands,  to  come  from  &,bles  to  factsa 
he  took  Alba  Longa,  a  powerfrd  and  strong  city  at  that  time^  •  "^ 
and  slew  its  king,  Amulius. 

III.  Having  acquired  this  glory,  he  conceived  the  design      ^. 
(as  they  teU  us)  of  founding  a  new  city  and  establishing  a  new       J 
state.     As  respected  the  site  of  his  new  city,  a  point  whichX  ^V  ' 
requires  the  greatest  foresight  in  him  who  would  lay  th^  \.^ 
foundation  of  a  durable  commonwealth,  he  chose  the  most 
convenient  possible  position.    "For  ^^  did  not  adTance  too* 
near  the  sea^  which  he  might  easily  have  done  with  liie  forces^ 
nndCT  Ms  command,  either  by  entering  the  territory  of  the 
RatuE  and  Aborigines ;  or  by  founding  his  citadel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  many  years  after  Ancus  Martiucr 
established  a  colony.  But  Romulus,  with  admirable  genius  and 
foresight,  observed  and  perceived  that  sites  very  near  the  sea 
are  not  the  most  favourable  positions  for  cities  which  would' 
attain  a  durable  prosperity  and  donunion.    And  this,  first, 
because  maritime  cities  are  always  exposed,  not  only  to  many 
attacks,  but  to  perils  they  cannot  provide  against     For  the 
eontinued  land  gives  notice,  by  many  indications,  not  only  of 
any  r^ular  approaches,  but  also  of  any  sudden  surprises  of 
an  enemy,  and  annoimces  them  beforehand  by  the  mere 
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tound.    There  is  no-adyersaiT'  who,  on  An  inland  territory, 

\    ^       can  arrive  so  swiftly  as  to  prevent  our  knowing  not  only  lus 

I  existence,  but  his  character  too,  and  where  he  comes  from. 

-  ^      ^But  a  maritime  and  naval  enemy  can  fall  upon  a  town  on  the 

'       ^  f  sea  coast  before  any  one  suspects  that  he  is  about  to  come; 

Smd  when  he  does  come,  nothmg  exterior  indicates  who  he  is, 

or  whence  he  comes,  or  what  he  wishes ;  nor  can  it  even  be 

determined  and  distinguii^ed  on  all  occasions  whether  he  is  a 

:  friend  or  a  foe. 

lY.  But  maritime  cities  are  likewise  naturally  exposed  to 
corrupt  influences,  and  revolutions  of  manners.  Their  dvHiza- 
;tion  is  more  or  less  adulterated  by  new  languages  and  customs, 
and  they  import  not  only  foreign  merchandise,  but  foreign 
^fiuBhions,  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  can  continue  tui- 
•alloyed  in  the  national  institutions.     Those  who  inhabit  these 
maritime  towns  do  not  remain  in  their  native  place,  but 
are  urged  a&r  from  their  homes  by  winged  hope  and  .specu- 
lation.    And  even  when  they  do  not  desert  their  country 
in  person,  still  th^  minds  are  always  expatiating  and  voy- 
aging round  the  world. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  cause  which  more  deeply 
underminecL  Corinth  and  Carth^|e„  and  at  last  overthrew 
them"  both,  than  this  wfifidering  and  dispersion  of  their 
citizens,  whom  the  passion  of  commerce  and  navigation  had 
induced  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  their 
attention  to  military  pursuits. 

The  proximity  of  the  sea  likewise  administers  to  maritime 
cities  a  multitude. of  pernicious  incentives  to  luxury,  which 
«re  either. .acquired  by  victory  or  imported  by  commerce; 
and  the  very  agreeableness  of  their  position  noiu*is&es  xnSny 
f  •expensive  and  deceitful  gratifications  of  the  passions. .  And 
what  I  have  spoken  of  Corinth  may  be  applied,  for  au^t  I 
know,  without  incorrectness  to  the  whole  of  Greeca  For  the 
V Peloponnesus  itself  is  almost  wholly  on  the  sea  coast;  nor^ 
beside  the  Phliasians,  are  there  any  whose  lands  do  not  touch 
the  sea;  and  beyond  the  Peloponnesus,  the  iEnianes,  the 
t)orians,  and  the  Dolopes,  are  the  only  inland  people.  Why 
should  I  speak  of  the  Grecian  islands,  which,  girded  by 
the  waves,  seem  all  afloat,  as  it  were,  together  with  the  inrti* 
tutions  and  manners  of  their  cities)  And  these  liiings,  I  have 
be£(H^  noticed,  do  not  respect  ancient  Gxieece  only;  for  whioh 
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of  all  those  ooloxdes,  which  have  been  led  from  Greece  iiito> 
Asia,  Thracia,  itaJy,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  with  the  single  excep-) 
tion  of  Magnesia,  is  there  that  is  not  washed  by  the  seal 
Thus  it  seems  as  if  a  sort  of  Grecian  coast  had  been  annexed 
to  territories  of  the  barbarians,     ^r  among  the  barbarians 
themselves  none  were  heretofore  a  maritime  people,  if  we 
except  the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans;  one  for  the  sake  of 
commerce,  the  other  of  pillage.     And  this  is  one  evident        ^; 
teason  of  the  calamities  and  revolutions  of  Greece,  because  ehe\  S  -^ 
became  infected  with  the  vices  which  beloi^  to  maritime  \i 
eities,  which  I  just  now  briefly  enumerated.    But  yet,  not^.  /  / 
withstanding  these  vices,  they  have  one  great  advantage,  an<L     •  [> 
one  whidi  is  of  xmiversal  application,  namely,  ihat  there  is  aA ' " 
great  &cility  for  new  inhabitants  flocking  to  them.  And  again,   \ 
that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  export  and  send  abroad  / 
the  produce  of  their  native  lands  to  any  nation  tibey  please;^  )    ^  ^ 
which  offers  them  a  market  for  their  goods.  ^ 

y«  By  what  divine  wisdom  then  could  Eomulus  embrace  alk 
the  ben^ts  that  could  belong  to  maritime  cities,  and  at  thfi\ 
same  time. avoid  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  except  I  ^^  '  ^ 
as  he  did,  by  buildi^~Mrcitj  on  the  bank  of  an  inexhanstible  /  ,  ^ 
river,  whose  equal  currdit  dischai^es  itself'mto  llie  sea'  by/ 
ft  vast  mouth,  so  that  the  city  could  receive  all  it  wanted  iroag  \. 
the  sea^  and  discharge  its  superabundant  commodities  by  the 
same  channel  ?  and,  in  the  same  river,  a  communication  is 
found  by  which  it  not  only  receives  from  the  sea -all  the  pro-> 
ductions  necessary  to  the  conveniences  and  el^ances  of  life^ 
but  those  also  which  are  brought  from  the  inland  districts.\ 

thatj^sj^ty  would  one  day.  bci^iae^ the  centre  oiid.  abode  o|l1 
a  p^^nSZTaiid  opulent  empre.  For  there  is  no  other  pEtrt  i\ 
of  Italy  in  which  a  city  could  be  situated  so  as  to  be  able  to  I 
maintain  so  wide  a  dominion  with  so  much  ease.  *  J 

YL  As  to  the  natural  fortifications  of  Home,  who  is  so 
negligent  and  unobservant  as  not  to  have  them  depicted  and  ^ 
deeply  stamped  on  his  memory)    Such  is  the  plan  and- 
direction  of  tiie  walls,  which,  by  the  prudence  of  Romulus  and  -  ^ 
his  royal  successors,  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  and 
rugged  hills.     And  the  only  apertmre  between  the  Esquilins  i 
and  Quirinal  mountains  is  enclosed  by  a  formidable  rampart, 
and  surroimded  by  aiv  imTnense  foew..  Jknd  as  for  our  fortified 
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Citadel,  it  is  so  secured  by  a  precipitous  barrier  and  enclosure* 
of  rocks,  that,  even  in  that  horrible  attack  and  invasion  of 
the  Gaids,  it  remained  impregnable  and  inviolable.  More- 
over, ihe  site  which  he  selected  had  also  an  abundance  of 
fountains,  and  was  healtlj^  though  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
pestilential  region ;  for  mbre  are  hills  which  at  once  create 
a  current  of  ft^esh  air,  and  fling  an  agreeable  shade  over  the 
valleys. 

VII.  These  things  he  effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
thus  established  the  city,  which,  from  his  own  name  Bomulus, 
he  determined  to  call  Borne.  And  in  order  to  strengthen  his- 
new  city,  he  conceived  a  design,  singular  enough,  and  even 
a  little  rude,  yet  worthy  of  a  great  man,  and  of  a  genius 
which  discerned  &r  away  in  futurity  the  means  of  strengthen- 

fing  his  power  and  his  people.     The  yotmg  Sabine  females  of 
honourable  birth,  who  had  come  to  Home,  attracted  by  "die 
public  games  and  spectacles  which  Romulus  then,  for  the  first 
time,  established  as  annual  games  in  the  circus,  were  suddenly 
carried  off  at  the  feast  of  Census^  by  his  orders,  and  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  men  of  the  noblest  fiimilies  in  Borne. 
/And  when,  on  this  account,  the  Sabines  had  dedared  war 
[against  Bome,  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  doubtful  and  un*» 
decided,  Bomulus  made  an  alliance  with  Tatius,  king  of  the 
Sabines,  at  the  intercession  of  the  matrons  themselves  who 
liad  been  carried  o£^     By  this  compact,  he  admitted  the 
~^  Sabines  into  the  city,  save  them  a  participation  in  the  reli"» 
l^ous  ceremonies,  andXided  his  power  with  their  king. 

VIII.  But  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  the  entire  govern* 
ment  was  again  vested  in  the  hands  of  Bomulus,  altiiougfa^ 
besides  making  Tatius  his  own  partner,  he  hsd-^tilse^lected 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sabines  into  the  royal  council,  who 

^  on  account  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  the  people  were 
called  Fatres,  or  Fathers.  He  also  divided  the  people  into 
vthree  tribes,  called  after  the  name  of  Tatius,  and  bis  own 
name,  and  iJiat  of  Lucumo,  who  had  fidlen  as  his  ally  in  the 
Sabine  war.  And  also  into  tnirty  curiae,  designated  by  the 
names  of  those  Sabine  virgins,  who,  after  being  carried  off  at 
the  festivals,  generously  offered  themselves  as  the  mediators 
of  peace  and  coalition. 

•  But  though  these  orders  were  established  in  the  life  of 
t,.  '  A  name  of  Neptune^ 


a  zaQ  cixizens,      xie  aiso 
that  institution  of  hiera^H 
J,  which  we  still  retain  to^  \     ' 
dth ;  for  in  the  very  coni^  I 
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Tatius,  yet  after  his  deaths  Bomulus  reigned  with  still  greater 
power  by  the  counsel  and  authority  of  the  senate. 

IX.  In  this  respect,  he  approved  and  adopted  the  principle 
which  Lycurgus  but  little  before  •  had  applied  to  the  govern** 
znent  of  Lacedssmon;  namely,  that  the  monarchical  auUiorit^ 
and  the  royal  power,  operate  best  in  the  government  of  states,' 
when  to  this  supreme  authority  is  joined  the  influence  0^ 
the  noblest  of  the  citizens. 

Therefore,  thus  supported  and,  as  it  were,  propped  up  hf 
this  council  or  senate,  Romulus  conducted  many  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  in  a  most  successful  manner,  and, 
while  he  refused  to  take  any  portion  of  the  booty  to  his  own 
palace,   he  did  not  cease  to  enrich  the  citizens.      He  also 
cherished  the  greatest  respect  for  that 
chical  and  ecclesiastical  ordinances, 
the  great  benefit  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  in  the  very 
mencement  of  his  government  he  founded  the  city  with  reli-  I 
gious  rites,  and  in  the  institution  of  all  public  establishments  ; 
he  was  equally  cai'eful  in  attending  to  these  sacred  ceremonial^  I 
luid  associated  with  himself  on  these  occasions  priests  ths^ 
were  selected  from  each  of  the  tribes.     He  also  enacted  that  ■ 
the  nobles  should  act  as  patrons  and  protectors  to  the  inferior  \ 
citizens,  their  natural  clients  and  dependants,  in  their  re«  i 
epective  districts  j  a  measure  the  utility  of  which  I  shall 
lifterwards  notice. — ^The  judicial  punishments  were  mostly 
£nes  of  sheep  and  oxen;  for  the  property  of  the  people  at  ' 
that  time  consisted  in  their  fields  and  cattle,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  given  rise  to  the  expressions  which  still  designate 
real  and  personal  wealth*     Thus  the  people  were  kept  ia 
.order  rather  by  mulctations  than  by  bodily  inflictions. 

X.  After  Eomulus  had  thus  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and 
^tablished  these  two  great  supports  of  government,  the^ ' 
hierarchy  and  the  senate,  having  disappeared  in  a  sudden 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  was  thought  worthy  of  being  added  to  ^ 
the  number  of  the  Gods, — ^an  honour  which  no  mortal  man 
ever  was  able  to  attain  to  but  by  a  glorious  preeminence  of 
virtue*  And  this  circmnstance  was  the  more  to  be  admired 
in  the  case  of  Romulus,  because  most  of  the  great  men  that 
have  been  deified,  were  so  exalted  to  celestial  dignities  by  the 
people,  in  periods  very  little  enlightened,  when  fiction  was 
easy,  and  ignorance  went  hand  in  hand,  with  credulity*    But 
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1  /  viih  respect  to  Bomukifi,  we  know  that  he  lived  leas  than 
/Y/ux  centuries  ago,  at  a  time  when  science  and  literature  were 
[/  slready  advan^d,  and  had  got  rid  of  many  of  the  aneient 

^  j  errors  that  had  prevailed  among  less  civilised  peoples.  For 
i^  as  we  consider  proved  hy  the  Grecian  annals,  Rome  was 
founded  in  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the  life  of  Romulus  waft 
isontemporary  with  that  period  in  which  Greece  already 
abounded  in  poets  and  musicians, — an  age  when  fiibles,  except 
those  concerning  and^it  matters,  received  little  credit. 

\  .  For,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after  the  promulgaiioii  of 
&B  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  first  Olympiad  was  established^ 
which  indeed,  through  a  mistake  of  names,  some  authors 
have  supposed  constituted  by  Lycurgos  likewise.  And 
fiomer  himself,  according  to  the  best  computation,  lived 
about  thirty  years  before  ihe  time  of  Lycurgns.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  Homer  flourished  very  many  years 
before  the  date  of  Romulus.  So  that,  as  men  had  now  become 
learned,  and  as  the  times  themselves  were  not  destitute  of 
knowledge,  there  was  not  much  room  left  for  the  saccesB 
of  mere  fictions.  Antiquity  indeed  has  received  fiibles  thai 
have  at  times  been  sufficiently  improbable :  but  this  epodb, 
which  was  already  so  cultivated,  disdaining  every  fiction  that 
was  impossible,  rejected'       ♦        »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  may,  therefore,  perhaps  attach  some  credit  to  this  stoiy 
of  Romulus*s  immortality,  since  human  life  was  at  that  time 
experienced,  cultivated,  and  instructed.  And  doubtless  there 
was  in  him  such  energy  of  genius  and  virtue,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible  to  believe  the  report  of  Proculus  Julius, 
the  husbandman,  of  that  glorification  having  be&llen  Romu- 
lus, which  for  many  ages  we  have  denied  to  less  illustrious 
men.  At  all  events,  Proculus  is  reported  to  have  stated  in 
the  council,  at  the  instigation  of  the  senators,  who  wished  to 
£ree  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  having  been  accessarieB 
to  the  death  of  Romulus,  that  he  had  seen  him  on  that  hill 
which  is  now  called  the  Quirinal,  and  that  he  had  commanded 
liim  to  inform  the  people,  that  they  should  build  him  a 
temple  on  that  same  hiU,  and  offer  him  sacrifices,  under  the 
Dame  of  Quirinus. 

XI.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  genius  of  this  great  man 

-'*    ^  About  seyen  lines  are  lost  here,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corrop' 
4ioii  and  imperfection  in  the  next  few  sentenoes.  ^ 
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did  not  merely  establish  the  comtitutioxi  of  a  new  people,  and 
then  leave  them,  as  it  were,  crying  in  tiieir  cradle ;  but  he  stilL/ 
continued  to  superintend  their  education  till  they  had  arriYea 
at  an  adult,  and  well  nigh  a  mature  age. 

Then  LsdHus  said — ^We  now  see,  my  Scipio,  what  you 
meant  when  you  said  that  you  would  adopt  a  new  method  of 
discussing  the  science  of  government^  different  &om  any  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greekg.  For  that  prime  master  of 
philosophy,  whom  none  ever  surpafised  in  eloquence,  I  meanT 
Plato,  chote  an  open  plain  on  which  to  -build  an  imaginary 
city  after  his  own  taste, — a  city  admirably  conceived,  as  none* 
can  deny,  but  remote  enough  from  the  r^  life  and  mann 
of  men.  Others,  without  proposing  to  themselves  any  modi 
or  type  of  government  whatever,  havv  ai^ed  on  the  conslS* 
tutions  and  forma  of  states.  You,  on  the  contrary,  ^PF^ 
to^be  about  t»^3jnite^the»e  two^^methods ;  tSf,  as  ^  as  you' 
have  gonii^  you  seem  to^prelSr  aSblbuting  to  others  your  dis^ 
eoveries,  rather  than  start  new  theories  under  vour  own  nama 
and  authority,  as  Socrates  has  done  in  the  wntings  of  Plato* 
Thus,  in  ^>eaking  of  the  site  of  Rome,  you  refer  to  a  syst^ 
matic  policy,  to  the  acts  of  Romulus,  whidi  were  many 
of  them  the  result  of  necessity  or  chance;  -and  you  do  not 
allow  your  discourse  to  run  riot  over  many  states,  but  you' 
fix  aal  concentrate  it^on  our^YCP-  ^^">»»<niy*l*^  j  po- 
oeed,  then,  in  the  course  you  have  adopted,  for  I  see  that 
you  intend  to  examine  our  other  kings,  in  your  pursuit  of  a 
perfect  repiibUc  as  it  were. 

XIL  Therefore,  said  Scipio,  when  that  senate  of  Homulua 
which  wag  composed  of  the  nobles,  whom  the  king  himself 
lespecstod  to  highly  that  he  designated  them  patres,  or  fethers, 
and  their  children  patricians,  attempted,  after  the  death  of 
Romulus,  to  conduct  the  government  without  a  king,  the 
people  would  not  8u£Eer  it,  but  amid  their  regret  for  Romulus, 
desisted  not  from  demanding  a  &esh  monarch.  The  nobles' 
then  prudently  resolved  to  establish  an  interregnum,  a  new 
politiod  form,  unknown  to  other  nations.  It  was  not  with-^ 
out  its  use,  however,  ttnce,  during  the  interval  which  elapsed 
before  the  definitive  n0minati<m  of  the  new  king,  the  state' 
was  not  left  without  a  ruler,  nor  subjected  too  long  to  the 
same  governor,  nor  exposed  to  the  fear  lest  some  one,  in  eour 
sequence  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  power^  should  become 
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both  my  parents,  and  also  by  my  own  desire,  I  was  entirely 
devoted  during  my  youth;  of  whose  discourse,  indeed,  I  could 
never  have  enough;  so  much  experience  did  he  possess  as 
a  statesman  respecting  the  republic  which  he  had  so  long 
governed,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  so  much  success.  There 
was  also  an  admirable  propriety  in  his  style  of  conversation, 
in  which  wit  was  tempered  with  gravity;  a  wonderful  apti- 
tude  for  acquiring,  and  at  the  same  time  communicating 
information, — and  his  life  was  in  perfect  correspondence  and 
imison  with  his  language.  He  used  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  supeiior  to  that  of  other  states;  for  this 
reason,  because  in  nearly  all  of  them  there  had  been  single 
individuals,  each  of  whom  had  regulated  their  common- 
wealth according  to  their  own  laws  and  their  own  ordinances. 
So  Minos  had  done  in  Crete,  and  Lycurgus  in  Sparta;  and 
in  Athens,  which  experienced  so  many  revolutions,  first 
Theseus,  then  Draco,  then  Solon,  then  Clisthenes,  afterwards 
many  others;  and  lastly,  when  it  was  almost  lifeless  and  quite 
prostrate,  that  great  and  wise  man,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  sup- 
ported it.  But  our  Roman  constitution,  on  the  contraiy,  did 
not  spring  from  the  genius  of  one  individxial,  but  from  that 
of  many ;  and  it  was  established,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  but  in  the  course  of  several  ages  and  centuries.  For, 
added  he,  there  never  yet  existed  any  genius  so  vast  and 
comprehensive  as  to  allow  nothing  at  any  time  to  escape  its 
attention,  and  all  the  geniuses  in  the  world  united  in  a 
single  mind,  could  never,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  life, 
exert  a  foresight  sufficiently  extensive  to  embrace  and  har- 
monize all,  without  the  aid  of  experience  and  practice. 

I  Thus,  according  to  Gate's  usual  habit,  I  now  ascend  in  my 
discourse  to  the  "  Origin  of 'th^  People,"  for  I  like  to  adopt 
the  expression  of  Cato.  I  shall  also  more  easily  execute  my 
proposed  task,  if  I  thus  exhibit  to  you  our  political  constitu- 
tion in  its  infancy,  progress,  and  maturity,  now  so  firm  and 
fully  established,  than  j^  after  the  example  of  .Socrates  in 
the  books  of  Plato,  I  were  to  delineate  a  mere  iipagiuary 
•  republic. 

'     II.  When  all  had  signified  their  approbation,  Scipio  re- 

/  sumed : — What  commencement  of  a  political  constitution  can 

we  conceive  more  brilliant,  or  more  universally  known,  than 

the  foundation  of  Rome  by  the  hand  of  Romulus  ?  and  he  was 


/ 
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the  son  of  Mars :  for  we  may  grant  thi?  much  to  the  common 
report  existing  among  men,  especially  as  it  is  not  merely 
ancient,  but  one  also  which  has  been  wisely  maintained  by 
owe  ancestors,  in  order  that  those  who  have  done  great 
service  to  communities,  may  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having 
received  from  the  gods,  not  only  their  genius,  but  their  very 
birth. 

It  is. related,  then,  that  soon  after  the  birth  of  Romulus 
and  his  brother  Remus,  Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  fearing  tha<>-^  ^ 
they  might  one  day  undermine  his  authority,  ordered  that    ^^ 
they  should  be  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  that  in 
this  situation,  the  infant  Romulus  was  suckled  by  a  wild  beast  | 
that  he  was  afterwards  educated  by  the  shepherds,  and  brought 
up  in  the  rough  way  of  living  and  labours  of  the  countrymen 7 
and  that  he  acquired,  when  he  grew  up,  such  superiority  over 
the  rest  by  the  vigour  of  his  body  and  the  courage  of  his 
soul,  that  blW  the  people  who  at  that  time  inhabited  the  plaini^     ^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  Rome  now  stands,  tranquilly  and  will-  \    ^ 
ingly  submitted  to  his  government.   And  when  he  had  made^ 
himself  the  chief  of  those  bands,  to  come  from  &,bles  to  factsa 
he  took  Alba  Longa,  a  powerfrd  and  strong  city  at  that  time^  •  "^ 
and  slew  its  king,  Amulius. 

Ill,  Having  acquired  this  glory,  he  conceived  the  design     '7. 
(as  they  tell  us)  of  founding  a  new  city  and  establishing  a  new        > 
state.     As  respected  the  site  of  his  new  city,  a  point  which\  ,  v"^ 
requires  the  greatest  foresight  in  him  who  would  lay  the  \^ 
foundation  of  a  durable  commonwealth,  he  chose  the  most 
convenient  possible  position,    ^^r  ^^  did  not  adraooB'  too- 
i^ear  tiie  sea,  which  he  might  easily  have  done  with  the  forces. 
ugdCT;_Tu8  command,  either  by  entering  the  territory  of  the 
EutuH^  and  Aborigines ;  or  by  founding  his  citadel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  many  years  after  Ancus  Martins 
established  a  colony.  But  Romulus,  with  admirable  genius  and 
foresight,  observed  and  perceived  that  sites  very  near  the  sea 
are  not  the  most  favourable  positions  for  cities  which  would' 
attain  a  durable  prosperity  and  dondnion.     And  this,  firsts 
because  maritime  cities  are  always  exposed,  not  only  to  many 
attacks,  but  to  perils  they  cannot  provide  against     For  the 
eontinued  land  gives  notice,  by  many  indications,  not  only  of 
any  r^ular  approaches,  but  also  of  any  sudden  surprises  of 
im  enemy,  and  annoimces  them  beforehand  by  the  mere 
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ff^  sound.  There  is  noadyersary  who,  on  An  inland  territory, 
^t  ■■■  can  arrive  so  swiftly  as  to  prevent  our  knowing  not  only  his 
/'  existence,  but  his  character  too,  and  where  he  comes  from. 

^But  a  maritime  and  naval  enemy  can  fall  upon  a  town  on  the 
^  /sea  coast  before  any  one  suspects  that  he  is  about  to  come; 
Smd  when  he  does  come,  nothmg  exterior  indicates  who  he  is, 
or  whence  he  comes,  or  what  he  wishes ;  nor  can  it  even  be 
determined  and  distinguished  on  all  occasioms  whether  he  is  a 
:  friend  or  a  foe. 

lY.  But  maritime  cities  are  likewise  naturally  exposed  to 
corrupt  influences,  and  revolutions  of  manners.  Their  civilizfr- 
;tion  is  more  or  less  adulterated  by  new  languages  and  customs, 
and  they  import  not  only  foreign  merchandise,  but  foreign 
yfEushions,  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  can  continue  tux- 
•alloyed  in  the  national  institutions.  Those  who  inhabit  these 
maritime  towns  do  not  remain  in  their  native  place,  but 
are  urged  a&r  from  their  homes  by  winged  hope  and  .specu- 
lation. And  even  when  they  do  not  desert  their  countiy 
in  person,  still  th^  minds  are  always  expatiating  and  voy- 
aging round  the  world. 
.  Nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  cause  which  more  deeply 

^;\  *  undermined.  Corinth  and  Carthfi^ie^,  and  at  last  overthrew 
them '  both,  than  this  wisfi^ering  and  dispersion  of  their 
citizens,  whom  the  passion  of  commerce  and  navigation  had 
induced  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  their 
Attention  to  military  pursuits. 

The  proximity  of  the  sea  likewise  administers  to  maritime 
^   .        cities  a  multitude. of  pernicious  incentives  to  luxury^  which 
are  either,  acquired  by  victory  or  imported  by  commerce; 
■     ^nd  the  very  agreeableness  of  their  position  nourishes  many 
/  •expensive  and  deceitful  gratifications  of  the  passions.     And 
what  I  have  spoken  of  Corinth  may  be  applied,  for  au^t  I 
know,  without  incorrectness  to  the  whole  of  Greeca    For  the 
Peloponnesus  itself  is  almost  wholly  on  the  sea  coast ;  noff 
beside  the  Phliasians,  are  there  any  whose  lands  do  not  toudu 
the  sea;  and  beyond  the  Peloponnesus,  the  iEnianes,  the 
t)orians,  and  the  Dolopes,  are  the  only  iidand  peopla     Why 
should  I  speak  of  the  Grecian  islands,  which,  girded  by 
the  waves,  seem  all  afloat,  as  it  were,  together  with  the  insti- 
tutions and  manners  of  their  cities)   And  these  liiings,  I  have 
be£iM»  noticed,  do  not  respect ^incient  Gxieece  only;  for  whioh 
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of  all  those  ooloidesy  which  have  been  led  from  Gre6c6  into> 
Aeia,  Thracia^  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  with  the  single  ezoep-i 
tion  of  Magnesia,  is  there  that  is  not  washed  by  the  seat 
Thus  it  seems  as  if  a  sort  of  Grecian  coast  had  been  annexed 
to  territories  of  the  barbarians.     Bh:  among  the  barbanans; 
themselves  none  were  heretofore  b  maritime  people,  if  we 
^cept  the  Carthaginians  and  Etruiscans;  one  for  the  sake  of 
commerce,  the  other  of  pillage.     And  this  is  one  evident 
Reason  of  the  calamities  and  revolutions  of  Gi^eiece,  because  she' 
became  infected  with  the  vices  which  belong  to  maritime> 
cities,  which  I  just  now  briefly  enumerated.     But  yet,  not^. 
withstanding  these  vices,  they  have  one  great  advantage,  andi.     >  h 
one  which  is  of  imiversal  application,  namely,  ihat  there  is  9b\  * 
great  facilily  for  new  inhabitants  flocMng  to  them.  And  again^   \ 
tiiat  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  export  and  send  abroad  / 
the  produce  of  their  native  lands  to  any  nation  ibej  please;^  j    \  ^ 
which  offers  them  a  market  for  their  goods. 

y«  By  what  divine  wisdom  then  could  B.omulus  embrace  aik 
the  benefits  that  could  belong  to  maritime  cities,  and  at  the\   .. 
same  time  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  except,.    \  ^  ^ 
as  he  did,  by  buildi^^^iff'citj  on  the  bcmk  of  an  inexhaustible.  /  , , 
riven  whose  equal  curr^t  disdbju^Ofselflnto  the  sea'by/ 
a  vast  mouth,  so  that  the  city  could  receive  all  it  wanted  frow/ 
the  sea,  and  discharge  its  superabundant  commodities  by  the 
same  channel  ?  and,  in  the  same  river,  a  communication  is 
foimd  by  which  it  not  only  receives  from  the  sea  all  the  pron 
ductions  neeessary  to  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  li£ei| 
but  those  also  which  are  brou^t  frt)m  the  inland  districts.\ 

thfl^  thiacity  would  one  daj. ]?0Qpin&the..oentz8  and.  abode  oil 
a  piwiiffij  and  opuleiot  empire.    For  there  is  no  other  part  Vi 
of  Italy  in  which  a  oity  could  be  situated  so  as  to  be  able  to    i 
marntain  so  wide  a  dominion  with  so  much  ease.  >  J 

^    YL  As  to  the  natural  fortifications  of  Bome,  who  is  so 
negligent  and  unobservant  as  not  to  have  them  depicted  and  ^ 
deepfy  stamped  on  his  m^nory)     Such  is  the  plan  and^ 
direction  of  the  walls,  which,  by  the  prudence  of  Romulus  and  -  ^ 
his  royal  successors,  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  and 
rugged  hills.     And  the  only  aperture  between  the  Esquilihe  i 
knd  Quirinal'mcmntains  is  enclosed  by  a  formidable  rampart, 
and  surrounded  by  an  immense  foew..  .And  as  for  our  fortified 
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citadel,  it  is  so  secured  by  a  precipitous  barrier  and  enclosure* 
of  rocks,  that,  even  in  that  horrible  attack  and  invasion  of 
the  Gauls,  it  remained  impregnable  and  inviolable.  More- 
over, the  site  which  he  selected  had  also  an  abundance  of 
foimtains,  and  was  healtlj^  though  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
pestilential  region ;  for  mbre  are  hills  which  at  once  create 
a  current  of  fresh  air,  and  fling  an  agreeable  shade  over  the 
valleys. 

VII.  These  things  he  effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
thus  established  the  city,  which,  from  his  own  name  Bomulus, 
he  determined  to  call  Rome.  And  in  order  to  strengthen  his' 
new  city,  he  conceived  a  design,  singular  enough,  and  even 
a  little  rude,  yet  worthy  of  a  great  man,  and  of  a  genius 
which  discerned  far  away  in  futurity  the  means  of  strengthen-^ 

fing  his  power  and  his  people.    The  yotmg  Sabine  females  of 
honourable  birth,  who  had  come  to  Rome,  attracted  by  the 
public  games  and  spectacles  which  Romulus  then,  for  the  first 
time,  established  as  annual  games  in  the  circus,  were  suddiBuly 
carried  off  at  the  feast  of  Census*  by  his  orders,  and  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  men  of  the  noblest  femilies  in  Rome. 
/And  when,  on  this  account,  the  Sabines  had  declared  war 
~  [against  Rome,  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  doubtful  and  un<* 
decided,  Romulus  made  an  alliance  with  Tatius,  king  of  the 
Sabines,  at  the  intercession  of  the  matrons  themselves  who 
Bad  been  carried  off     By  this  compact,  he  admitted  the 
'Sabines  into  the  city,  gave  them  a  participation  in  the  reli* 
gious  ceremonies,  and  divided  his  power  with  their  king. 

VIII.  But  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  the  entire  govern* 
ment  was  again  vested  in  the  hands  of  Romulus,  al&iougfaf 
besides  making  Tatius  his  own  partner,  he  bad'-alfle^lectecl 

'some  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Sabines  into  the  royal  council,  who 
on  account  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  the  people  were 
called  Fatres,  or  Fathers.  He  also  divided  the  people  into 
Vthree  tribes,  called  after  the  name  of  Tatius,  and  his  own 
name,  and  iJiat  of  Lucumo,  who  had  fellen  as  his  ally  in  tha 
Sabine  war.  And  also  into  tnirty  curiae,  designated  by  the 
names  of  those  Sabine  virgins,  who,  after  being  carried  off  at 
the  festivals,  generously  offered  themselves  as  the  mediators 
t>{  peace  and  coalition. 

■  But  though  these  orders  were  established  in  the  life  of 
«.-  *  A  name  of  Keptone^ 
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TatiuSy  yet  after  his  deaths  EquiuIus  reigned  with  still  greater 
jpower  by  the  counsel  and  authority  of  the  senate. 

IX.  In  this  respect,  he  approved  and  adopted  the  principle 
which  Lycurgus  but  little  before-  had  apphed  to  the  goyem«» 
ment  of  Lacedsemon;  namely^  that  the  monarchical  authorityv' 
and  the  royal  power^  operate  best  in  the  goyemment  of  states;,'  < 
when  to  this  supreme  authority  is  joined  the  influence  of 
the  noblest  of  the  citizens. 

Therefore,  thus  supported  and,  as  it  were,  propped  up  bV 
this  cotmcil  or  senate,  Homulus  conducted  many  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  in  a  most  successful  manner,  and, 
while  he  refused  to  take  any  portion  of  the  booty  to  his  own 
palace,  he  did  not  cease  to  enrich  the  citizens.      He  also 
cherished  the  greatest  respect  for  that  institution  of  hiera^Tl 
chical  and  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  which  we  still  retain  to  \ 
the  great  benefit  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  in  the  yery  com^  I 
xnencement  of  his  goyemment  he  founded  ihe  city  with  reli-  I 
gious  rites,  and  in  the  institution  of  all  public  establishments  ; 
he  was  equally  cai'efcQ  in  attending  to  these  sacred  ceremonials^  j 
imd  associated  with  himself  on  these  occasions  priests  ths^ 
were  selected  from  each  of  the  tribes.     He  also  enacted  that ; 
the  nobles  should  act  as  patrons  and  protectors  to  the  inferior  I 
citizens,  their  natural  clients  and  dependants,  in  their  re-  \ 
epectiye  districts ;  a  measure  the  utility  of  which  I  shall 
lifterwards  notice. — ^The  judicial  punishments  were  mostly 
fines  of  sheep  and  oxen;  for  the  property  of  the  people  at 
that  time  consisted  in  their  fields  and  cattle,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  giyen  rise  to  the  expressions  which  still  designate 
real  and  personal  wealth.     Thus  the  people  were  kept  in 
.order  rather  by  mulctations  than  by  bodily  inflictions. 

X.  After  Homulus  had  thus  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and 
established  these  two  great  supports  of  goyemment,  the^ } 
hierarchy  and  the  senate,  haying  disappeared  in  a  sudden 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  was  thought  worthy  of  being  added  to  ^ 
the  number  of  the  Gods, — an  honour  which  no  mortal  man 
eyer  was  able  to  attain  to  but  by  a  glorious  preeminence  of 
virtue*  And  this  circumstance  was  the  more  to  be  admired 
in  the  case  of  Eomulus,  because  most  of  the  great  men  that 
have  been  deified,  were  so  exalted  to  celestial  dignities  by  the 
people,  in  periods  very  little  enhghtened,  when  fiction  was 
easy,  and  ignorance  went  hand  in  hand,  with  credulity*    But 
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i  /.  "with  respect  to  Romulus,  we  know  that  hei  lived  less  tiian 
/'psix  centuries  ago,  at  a  time  when  science  and  literature  were 
(/  ttlreadj  adyanced,  and  had  got  rid  of  many  of  the  aneient 

^  t  errors  that  had  pre-vailed  among  less  dyilized  peoples.  For 
/     i^  as  we  consider  proyed  by  the  Grecian  annals,  Rome  was 

/  Iciunded  in  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the  life  of  Romulus  was 
ixmtemporary  with  that  period  in  which  Greece  already 
abounded  in  poets  and  musicians, — an  age  when  febles,  except 
those  concerning  ancient  matters,  received  little  credit. 

\  For,  one  himdred  and  eight  years  after  the  promulgation  of 

\  flie  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  first  Olympiad  was  established 
which  indeed,  through  a  mistake  of  names,  some  authors 
have  supposed  constituted  by  Lycurgus  likewise.  And 
fiomer  himself,  according  to  the  best  computation,  lived 
about  thirty  years  hefcxre  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  Homer  flourished  very  many  yean 
before  the  date  of  Romulus.  So  that,  as  men  had  now  become 
learned,  and  as  the  times  themselves  were  not  destitute  of 
knowledge,  there  was  not  much  room  left  for  the  sucoen 
of  mere  fictions.  Antiquity  indeed  has  received  fitblea  thai 
have  at  times  been  sufficiently  improbable :  but  this  epodi, 
which  was  already  so  cultivated,  disdaining  every  fiction  that 
was  impossible,  rejected*       ♦         *  •  ♦  # 

We  may,  therefore,  perhaps  attach  some  credit  to  this  story 
of  Romulus*B  immortality,  since  human  life  was  at  that  time 
experienced,  cultivated,  and  instructed.  And  doubtless  ihere 
was  in  him  such  energy  of  genius  and  virtue,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible  to  believe  the  report  of  Proculus  Julius, 
the  husbandman,  of  that  glorificatioti  having  befallen  Romu- 
lus, which  for  many  ages  we  have  denied  to  less  illustrious 
men.  At  all  events,  Proculus  is  reported  to  have  stated  in 
the  council,  at  the  instigation  of  the  senators,  who  wished  to 
£ree  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  having  been  accessaries 
to  the  death  of  Romulus,  that  he  had  seen  him  on  that  hill 
which  is  now  called  the  Quirinal,  and  that  he  had  commanded 
liim  to  inform  the  people,  that  they  shoxdd  build  him  a 
temple  on  that  same  hiU,  and  ofier  him  sacrifices,  under  the 
joame  of  Quirinus. 
\     XI.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  genius  of  this  great  man 

^y    ^  About  seyen  lines  are  lost  here,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coimp 
4ioa  and  imperfection  in  the  next  few  sentences. '  ^ 
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did  not  merely  establish  the  oomtitution  of  a  new  people,  and  . 
then  leave  them,  as  it  were,  crying  in  their  cradle  j  but  he  stilL^     ' 
continued  to  superintend  their  education  till  they  had  arrived: 
at  an  adult,  and  well  nigh  a  mature  age. 

Then  L»liu8  said — ^Wo  now  see,  my  Scipio,  what  you 
meant  when  you  said  that  you  would  adopt  a  new  method  ot 
discussing  the  science  of  government^  different  fiiom  any  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks.     For  that  prime  master  of 
philosophy,  whom  none  ever  surpassed  in  eloquence,  I  meaoN       \ 
Plato,  dtiote  an  open  plain  on  which  to  build  an  imaginary  |     ^^ 
city  after  his  own  taste, — a  city  admirably  conceived,  as  none*/  ^  ^ 
can  deny,  but  remote  enough  &om  the  real  life  and  mannert/ 
of  men.     Others,  without  proposing  to  themselves  any  modjl 
or  type  of  government  whatever,  have  argued  on  the  consG* 
tutions  and  forms  of  states.     You,  on  tibe  contraiyy  sppw; 
to  be  about  to  unite  ibete  two^methods :  fir,  as  &r  as  you' 
have  gone,  you  seem  to  piel&r  aCfariimting  to  others  your  diih 
ooveries,  rather  than  start  new  theories  imder  your  own  name 
and  authority,  as  Socrates  has  done  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  site  of  Rome,  you  refer  to  a  syst^ 
matic  policy,  to  the  acts  of  Romulus,  which  were  many 
of  them  the  result  of  necessity  or  chance;  tmd  you  do  not 
allow  your  discourse  to  run  riot  over  many  states,  but  you' 
fix  and  concentrate  it^on  our  ^own^  /*nmm<^iy»^1ili  -  pro- 
ceed, then,  in  the  course  you  have  adopted,  for  I  see  that 
you  intend  to  examine  our  other  kings,  in  your  pursuit  of  a 
perfisct  republic  as  it  were. 

XIL  TlMurefore,  said  Scipio,  when  that  senate  of  Romulus 
which  was  composed  of  the  nobles,  whom  the  king  himself 
regjpeebdd  so  highly  that  he  designated  them  patres,  or  £eithers, 
and  their  children  patricians,  attempted,  after  the  death  of 
Romulus,  to  conduct  the  government  without  a  king,  the 
pec^le  would  not  suflbr  it,  but  amid  their  regret  for  Romulus, 
desisted  not  from  demanding  a  &esh  monarch.  The  nobles' 
then  prudently  resolved  to  establish  an  interregnum,  a  new 
politiod  form,  unknown  to  other  nations.  It  was  not  with^ 
out  its  use,  however,  since,  dnrii^  the  interval  which  elapsed 
before  the  definitive  nendnatiim  of  the  new  king,  the  state' 
was  not  left  without  a  ruler,  nor  subjected  too  long  to  the 
same  governor,  nor  exposed  to  ihe  fear  lest  some  one,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  power,  should  become 
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more  unwilling  to  lay  it  aside,  or  more  powerful  if  lie 
wished  to  secure  it  permanently  for  himself  At  which 
time  this  now  nation  discovered  a  political  provision  which 
had  escaped  the  Spartan  Lycuigus,  who  conceived  that 
the  monarch  ought  not  to  be  elective — ^if  indeed  it  is  true 
that  this  depended  on  Lycurgus — ^but  that  it  was  better  for 
the  LacedsBmonians  to  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign  the 
next  heir  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  whoever  he  might  be  :  but 
our  Bomans,  rude  as  they  were,  saw  the  importance  of  ap* 
pointing  a  king,  not  for  his  fitncdly^  but  for  his  virtue  and 
experience. 

ZIII.  And  fame  having  recognised  these  eminent  qualities 
in  Numa  Pompilius,  the  Boman  people,  without  partiality  for 
their  own  citizens,  committed  itseL^  by  the  coimsel  of  the 
senators,  to  a  king  of  foreign  origin,  and  summoned  this 
Sabine  from  the  city  of  Ciires  to  Eome,  that  he  might  reign 
over  them.  Numa,  although  the  people  had  proclaimed  him 
king  in  their  Comitia  Curiata,  did  nevertheless  .himself  pass  a 
Lex  Curiata  respecting  his  own  authority;  and  observing 
that  the  institutions  of  Romulus  had  too  much  excited 
the  military  propensities  of  the  people,  he  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  recall  them  from  this  habit  of  war&re  by  other 
employments. 

XIV.  And  in  the  first  place,  he  divided  severally  among 
the  citizens  the  lands  which  Eomulus  had  conquered,  and 
taught  them  that  even  without  the  aid  of  pillage  and  devasta* 
tion  they  could,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  own  territories, 
procure  themselves  all  kinds  of  commodities.  And  he  in- 
spired them  with  the  love  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  in  which 
faith  and  justice  are  likeliest  to  flourish,  and  extended  the 
most  powerful  protection  to  the  people  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  fields,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  produce.  Pompilius 
likewise  having  created  hierarchical  institutions  of  the  highest 
class,  added  two  augurs  to  the  old  number.  He  entrusted 
the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  rites  to  five  pontiffs,  selected 
from  the  body  of  the  nobles ;  and  by  those  laws  which  we 
still  preserve  on  our  monuments,  he  mitigated  by  religious 
ceremonials  the  minds  that  had  been  too  long  inflamed  by 
military  enthusiasm  and  enterprise* 

He  also  established  the  Flamines  and  the  Salian  priests  and 
the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  regulated  aU  departments  of  our 
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ecclesiastical  policy  with  the  most  pious  care.  In  the  ordi* 
tiance  of  sacnfices,  he  wished  that  the  ceremonial  should  be 
very  arduous,  and  the  expenditure  very  light.  He  thus 
lippointed  many  observances,  whose  knowledge  is  extremely 
important,  and  whose  expense  far  from  burdensome.  Thus 
in  religious  worship  he  added  devotion,  and  removed  costli«» 
ness.  He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  markets,  games,  and 
the  other  usual  methods  of  assembling  and  uniting  men.  By 
these  establishments,  he  inclined  to  benevolence  and  amia- 
bility spirits  whom  the  passion  for  war  had  rendered  savage 
and  ferocious.  Having  thus  reigned  in  the  greatest  peace  and 
concord  thirty-nine  years—for  in  dates  we  mainly  follow  our 
Polybius,  than  whom  no  one  ever  gave  more  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  times — ^he  departed 
this  life,  having  corroborated  the  two  grand  principles  of 
political  stability,  religion  and  clemency.  r 

XV.  When  Scipio  had  concluded  these  remarks, — ^Ts  it  not, 
said  Manilius,  a  true  tradition  which  is  current,  that  our 
king  Numa  was  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  himself,  or  that  at 
least  he  was  a  Pythagorean  in  his  doctrines  1  For  I  have 
often  heard  this  from  my  elders,  and  we  know  that  it  is  the 
popular  opinion ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  proved 
by-  the  testimony  of  our  public  annals. 

Then  Scipio  replied — ^The  supposition  is  false,  my  Manilius; 
it  is  not  merely  a  fiction,  but  a  ridiculous  and  bungling  one 
too;  and  we  should  not  tolerate  those  statements^  even  in 
fiction,  relating  to  facts  which  not  only  did  not  happen,  but 
which  never  could  have  happened.  For  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  that  Pytha- 
goras is  ascertained  to  have  come  to  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and 
this  part  of  Italy.  And  the  sixty-second  Olympiad  is  the 
common  date  of  the  elevation  of  Tarquin  to  the  throne,  and 
of  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras.  From  which  it  appears,  when 
we  calculate  the  duration  ^f  the  reigns  of  the  kings,  that 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  must  have  elapsed  after 
the  death  of  Numa  before  Pythagoras  first  arrived  in  Italy. 
And  this  fact,  in  the  minds  of  men  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  annals  of  time,  has  never  been  at  all  doubted. 

Oh,  ye  immortal  gods !  said  Manilius,  how  deep  and  how 
inveterate  is  -this  error  in  the  minds  of  men  I  However,  it 
costs  me  no  effort  to  concede  that  our  Boman  sciences  were 
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-not  imported  from  beyond  the  seas,  but  that  tiiey  sprung 
from  our  own  indigenous  and  domestic  virtues. 

XVI.  You  will  become  still  moi||^conTinced  of  this  &ct^ 
"said  Afiricanus,  when  tracing  the  progress  of  our  common- 
.'wealth,  as  it  became  gradually  developed  to  its  best  and  mar 
•turest  condition.  And  you  will  find  yet  further  occasion  to 
iulmire  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  on  this  very  account, 
Kince  you  will  p^ceive  that  even  those  things  which  they 
borrowed  from  foreigners  received  a  much  higher  improve- 
ment among  us  than  they  possessed  in  the  countries  from 
whence  they  were  imported  among  us;  and  you  will  leam 
that  the  Roman  people  was  aggrandized,  not  by  chance  or 
hazard,  but  rather  by  counsel  and  discipline,  to  which  fortune 
indeed  was  by  no  means  unfavourable. 

XVI  I.  Aft^  the  death  of  King  Pompilius,  the  people, 

after  a  short  period  of  interregnum,  chose  TuUus  HostiliuB 

.  for  their  king,  in  the  Comitia  Curiata;  and  Tullus,  after 

Numa's  example,  consulted  the  people  in  their  curies  to  pro^ 

(cure  a  sanction  for  his  government.  His  excellence  chiefly 
appeared  in  his  military  glory  and  great  achievements  in 
war.  He  likewise,  out  of  his  inilitary  spoils^  constructed  and 
decorated  the  House  of  Comitia,  and  the  Senate  House.  He 
also  settled  the  ceremonies  of  the  proclamation  of  hostilities, 
and  consecrated  their  righteous  institution  by  the  religious 
sanction  of  the  Fetial  priests,  so  that  every  war  which  was 
not  duly  announced  and  declcured,  might  be  adjudged  illegal, 
unjust,  and  impious.  And  observe  how  wisely  our  kings  at 
that  time  perceived  that  certain  rights  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
the  people,  of  which  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  here- 
after. Tullus  did  not  even  assume  the  ensigns  of  royalty 
without  the  approbation  of  the  people;  and  when  he  ap- 
pointed twelve  fictors,  with  their  axes,  to  go  before  him,* 

*  ♦  4f>  «  *  •»  » 

» 

XVIII.  ♦  *  *  [Manilitis.'] — ^Ttis  commonwealtih  of  Bome^ 
which  you  are  so  eloquently  describing,  did  not  creep  toward 
perfection,  it  rather  flew  at  once  to  the  naaturity  of  its 
grandeur. 

f     [JScipio.] — After  Tullus,  Ancus  Martins,  a  descendant  of 
'  Numa  by  his  daughter,  was  appointed  king  by  the  people.- 

^  Two  pages  are  lost  here. 
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iRe  also  procured  the  pasadng  of  a  law  ^  thrbogh  ihe  Ocnnitia 
Ouriata  respecting  hit  goTemment.  This  king  having  Qon<- 
qnered  the  Latins,  admitted  them  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
Bome.  He  added  to  the  city  the  Aventine  and  C^lian  hills : 
^e  distributed  the  lands'  he  had  taken  ia  war ;  he  bestowed 
:on  the  public  all  the  maritime  forests  he  had  acquired ;  and 
he  built  the  city  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Tiber,  wad 
'colonized  it.  When  he  had  thus  reigned  twentj-thcee  yearly 
he  died. 

Then  said  Leelius — Doubtless  this  king  deserves  our  praisei^ 
but  the  Boman  history  is  obscure.  We  possess  indood  the 
name  of  this  monarch's  mother,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his 
&ther. 

.  It  is  so,  said  Scipio ;  but  in  those  ages  little  more  than  tha 
immes  of  the  kings  were  recorded. 

.  XIX.  For  the  first  time  at  this  period,  Bome  appeaa  to 
have  become  more  learned  by  the  study  of  foreign  literatufe; 
for  it  was  no  longer  a  litde  rivulet,  flowing  from  Gcaeoe 
towards  the  waUs  of  our  city,  but  an  overflowing  river  cf^ 
Grecian  sciezices  and  arts. .  TM%  is  gen^ully  attributed  to 
•Demaratus,  a  Corinthian,  the  first  man  of  his  country  in 
reputation,  honour,  and  wealth ;  ndxo,  not  bong  able  to  bear 
the  despotism  of  Oypselus,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  fled  with  hrg^ 
treasures,  and  arrived  at  Tarquinii,  the  most  flourishing  ei^ 
in  Etruria.  There,  understanding  that  the  dominatioii  of 
£!ypselus  was  thoroughly  established,  he,  like  »  free  and  bold* 
hearted  man,  renounced  his  country,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  number  of  liie  citizens  of  Tarquinii,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  that  eity«  And  having  mazried  a  woman  of  the  dty; 
he  instructed  his  two  sons,  aocording  to  the  method  of  Greek 
education,  in  aU  kinds  of  sciences  and  arts.  <  *  *  *  * 
•  XX.  *  *  •  j^Ooe  of  these  sons]  was  easily  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Bome ;  and  on  account  of  hit 
accomplished  manners  and  ^earning,  he  became  a  fiivourite  of 
our  king  Ancus  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  a  partner  in  aU 


^  The  Lexatriaia  de  Impetio,  lo  often  mentioned  here,  wm  the 
at  the  Audoritas  Patrvm,  and  wae  neceisaiy  in  order  to  confer  upon 
the  dictAtoF,  consnlB,  and  other  magietnUes,  the  imperium  or  milituy 
conunand ;  without  this  they  had  only  a  poteHas,  or  dvil  authority,  an4 
conld  not  meddle  idth  military  affiurs. 

*  Two  pages  are  aiiaiiDg  here.  - 
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ills  counsels^  and  was  looked  upon  almost  as  his  associate  la 
the  government*  He^  besides,  possessed  wonderful  affability, 
and  was  very  kind  in  assistance,  support;  protection,  and  eTen 
gifts  of  money  to  the  citizens. 

/       When,  therefore,  Ancus  died,  the  people  by  their  iuiani« 
« I  tnous  suffrages  chose  for  their  king  this  Lucius  Tarquinius 

\  (for  he  had  thus  transformed  the  Greek  name  of  his  &,mily, 

that  l\e  might  seem  in  all  respects  to  imitate  the  customs  of 

jhis  adopted  countrymen).     And  when  he,  too,  had  procured 

I  the  passing  of  a  law  respecting  his  authority,  he  commenced 

^his  reign  by  doubling  the  original  number  of  the  senators, 

\The  ancient  senators  he  called  patricians  of  the  major  families 

"^patres  majorum  gentium),  and  he  asked  their  votes  first;  and 

those  new  senators  whom  he  himself  had  added,  he  entitled 

/patricians  of  minor  families*     After  this,  he  established  the 

~  (order  of  knights,  on  the  plan  which  we  maintain  to  this  day« 
"He  would  not,  however,  change  the  denomination  of  the 
Tatian,  Bhamnensian,  and  Lucerian  orders,  though  he  wished 
to  do  so,  because  Attus  NsDvius,  an  augur  of  the  highest 
reputation,  would  not  sanction  it.  And,  indeed,  I  am  aware 
that  the  Corinthians  were  remarkably  attentive  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  good  condition  of  their  cavidry,  by 
taxes  levied  on  the  inheritance  of  widows  and  orphans.  To 
the  first  equestrian  orders  Lucius  also  added  new  ones,  com* 
posing  a  body  of  three  hundred  knights.  And  this  number 
he  doubled,  after  having  conquered  the  iEquicoli,  a  large  and 
ferocious  people,  and  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Boman  state. 
Having  likewise  repulsed  fi:om  our  walls  an  invasion  of  the 
Sabines,  he  routed  them  by  the  aid  of  his  cavalry  and  suIh 

.,:^3ued  them.     He  also  was  the  first  person  who  instituted  the 
^and  games,  which  are  now  called  the  Koman  Grames,     He 
__i  fulfilled  his  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  the  all-good  and  all- 
-powerful Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol, — a  vow  which  he  made 
auring  a  battle  in  the  Sabine  war, — and  died  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-eight  years. 

XXL  Then  Lselius  said — All  that  you  have  been  relating 

*    corroborates  the  saying  of  Cato,  that  the  constitution  of  the 

i    Boman  commonwealth  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  one 

\  age ;  for  we  can  clearly  see  what  a  great  progress  in  excellent 
'  "^  land  useful  institutions  was  continued  under  each  successive 

:  king.     But  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  a  monanch 
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%vho  appears  to  me  to  have  been  of  all  our  kings  he  who  had 
the  greatest  foresight  in  matters  of  political  government. 

So  it  jappears  to  me,  said  Scipio;  for  after  Tarquiniiis> 
Priscus  comes  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  was  the  first  who  i» 
reported  to  have  reigned  without  an  order  firom  the  people. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  female  slave  at  Tar-** 
quinii,  by  one  of  the  soldiers  or  clients  of  king  Priscus ;  and 
as  he  was  educated  among  the  servants  of  this  prince,  and 
waiting  on  him  at  table,  the  king  soon  observed  the  fire  of 
his  genius,  which  shone  forth  even  from  his  childhood,  so 
skilful  was  he  in  all  his  words  and  actions.  Therefore,  Tar-* 
quin,  whose  own  chHdren  were  then  very  young,  so  loved 
Servius,  that  he  was  very  commonly  believed  to  be  his  own 
son,  and  he  instructed  him  with  the  greatest  care  in  all  th& 
sciences  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  according  to  the  most 
exact  discipline  of  the  Greeks. 

But  when  Tarquin  had  perished  by  the  plots  of  the  sons  of 
Ancus,  and  Servius  (as  I  have  said)  had  begun  to  reign,  not' 
by  the  order,  but  yet  with  the  goodwill  and  consent  of  the: 
citizens, — because,  as  it  was  &lsely  reported  that  Priscus  wa» 
recovering  from  his  wounds,  Servius,  arrayed  in  the  royal, 
robes,  delivered  judgment,  freed  the  debtors  at  his  own. 
expense,  and,  exhibiting  the  greatest  afiability,  announced 
that  he  delivered  judgment  at  tbe  command  of  Priscus, — her 
did  not  commit  himself  to  the  senate ;  but  after  Priscus  wa& 
buried,  he  consulted  the  people  respecting  his  authority,  and 
being  authorized  by  them  to  assume  the  dominion,  he  pro-* 
cured  a  law  to  be  passed  through  the  Comitia  Guriatay  cou- 
firming  his  government. 

He  then,  in  the  first  place,  avenged  the  injuries  of  the^ 
Etruscans  by  arms.    After  which   *        *        *        *  *  ^ 

XXII.  *  *  ^  he  enrolled  eighteen  centuries  of  knights 
of  the  first  order.  Afterwards^  having  created  a  great  number 
of  knights  from  the  common  mass  of  the  people,  he  divided 
the  rest  of  the  people  into  five  classes,  distingiushing  between 
the  seniors  and  the  juniors.  These  he  so  constituted  as  ta 
place  the  sufiirages,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  butjb^ 
the  power  of  the  men  of  property.  And  he  took  care  to" 
make  it  a  rule  of  ours,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  every  government^ 
that  the  greatest  number  should  not  have  the  greatest  weighty 

>  Here  two  pages  919  soisBing.^  ^ 
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Ton  are  well  acquainted  with  tliis  institution^  otherwise  I- 
would  explain  it  to  you;  but  you  are  &miliar  with  the  whole 
system,  and  know  how  the  centuries  of  knights,  with  six 
SufiErages,  and  ihe  first  class,  comprising  eighty  centuries, 
besides  one  other  century  which  was  allotted  to  the  artificers, 
oa  account  of  their  utility  to  the  state,  produce  eighty-nine 
45enturies.  If  to  these  there  are  added  twelve  centuries — ^for 
tiiat  is  the  number  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights  which 
remain  ^ — ^the  entire  force  of  the  state  is  summed  up ;  and 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  remaining  and  &r  more 
numerous  multitude,  which  is  distributed  through  the  ninety'^ 
m  last  centuries,  is  not  deprived  of  a  right  of  suffrage,  which 
would  be  an  arrogant  measure ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  per^ 
mitted  to  exert  too  great  a  preponderance  in  the  govemmenty 
which  would  be  dangerous.  ^,^ 

In  this  arrangement,  Swvius  was  very  cautious  in  his 
Choice  of  terms  and  denominations.  He  called  the  rich 
amduiy  because  they  afforded  pecuniary  succour'  to  the 
state.  As  to  those  whose  fortune  did  not  exceed  1500  pence, 
or  those  who  had  nothing  but  theif  labour,  he  called  them 
proletarii  classes,  as  if  the  fitate  should  expect  from  them  a 
hardy  progeny  *  and  population. 

Even  a  single  one  of  the  ninety-six  last  centuries  contained 
numerically  more  citizens  than  the  entire  first  clasa  Thus  no 
one  was  excluded  from  his  right  of  voting,  yet  the  preponde-> 
ranee  of  votes  was  secured  to  those  who  had  the  deepest  stake 
in  the  welfiu^  of  the  state.  Moreover,  with  reference  to  the 
accensi,  velati,  trumpeters,  horn-blowers,  proletarii  *  *  *  * 

XXIII.  *  *  *  That  that  republic  is  arranged  in  thfl 
best  manner  which,  Ibeing  composed  in  due  proportions  of 
those  three  elements,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
ihe  democratic,  does  not  by  punishment  irritate  a  fierce  and 
Avage  mind.  *  *  *  [A  similar  institution  prevailed  at 
Carthage],  which  was  sixty-five  years  more  ancient  than 
Bome,  since  it  was  founded  thirty -nine  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad ;  and  that  most  ancient  lawgiver  Lycurgus  madd 
nearly  the  same  arrangements.     Thus  the  system  of  reguhuf 

;  ^  I  have  translated  this  very  cormpt  paiaage  according  to  Niebohx'f 
emendation. 

*  '  Assiduns,  ab  sere  dando.  *  Proletarii,  a  prole. 

*  Here^our  pages  afe  mi 
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:  subordination,  and  ihig  mixture  of  the  three  principal  foroii 
of  government,  appear  to  me  common  alike  to  us  and  them. 
But  there  is  a  pectQiar  advantage  in  our  commonwealth,  than 
'which  nothing  can  be  more  excellent,  which  I  g^ball endeavour 
;to  describe  as  accurately  as  possible,  because  it  is  of  such  a 
icharaoter  that  nothing  analogous  can  be  discovered  in  ancient 
estates :  for  .these  political  elements  which  I  h%ve  noticed  were 
.80  united  in  the  constitutions  of  Borne,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Carthage,  that  they  were  not  counterbalanced  by  any  modify- 
,ing  power.  For  in  a  state  in  which  one  man  is  invested  with 
a  perpetual  domination,  especially  of  the  monarchical  charao-* 
ter,  fdthough  there  be  a  senate  in  it,  as  there^was  in  Rome 
under  the  kings,  and  in  Sparta,  by  the  Iilws  of  Lycurgus,  or 
even  where  the  people  exercise  a  sort  of /Jurisdiction,  as  they 
used  in  the  days  of  our  monarchy,  the  titte  of  king  mugt 
still  be  preeminent ;  nor  can  such  a  "state  avoid  bemg,^and 
being  uulltid,  '&  klngdouL  And  this  kind  of  government  is 
especially  subject  to  frequent  revolutions,  becauf«e  the  £Eiult  of 
a  single  individual  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  it  into  the  most 
pernicious  disasters. 

'  In  itself  however,  rcfyalty  is  not  only  not  a  reprehensible 
form  of  government,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  not  far 
pre^arable  to  all  other  simple  constitutions,  if  I  approved  of 
any  simple  constitution  whatever.  But  this  preference  ap^ 
plies  to  royalty  so  long  only  as  it  maintains  its  appro|»*iate 
character;  and  this  character  provides  that  one  individuaTa 
perpetual  power,  and  justice,  and  imiversal  wisdom,  should 
regulate  the  safety,  equality,  and  tranquillity  of  the  whole 
people.  But  many  privileges  must  be  wanting  to  communis 
lies  that  live  tmder  a  king ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  liberty, 
which  does. not  consist  in  slavery  to  a  just  master,  but  in 
slavery  to  no  master  at  all  *        ♦        •        •        *  * 

XXIV.  *  *  *  [Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  the  seventh 
fmd  hst  king  of  Rome,  Tarquinius  Superbus.]  And  even 
this,  ui\iust  and  cruel  master  had  good  fortune  for  his  com*' 
panion  for  some  time  in  all  his  enterprises.  For  he  subdued 
all  I^tium;  he  captured  Suessa  Pometia,  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  city,  and  becoming  possessed  of  an  immense  spoil  of 
gold  and  silver,  he  acoomplMied  his  &ther*s  vow  by  the  builds 
ing  of  the  CapitoL  He  established  colonies^  and,  &ithfal  tor 
...  ^  Two  pagM  are  misiiag  hie*.  ^ 
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the  institutions  of  those  from  whom  he  Bprang,  he  sent 
magnificent  presents  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  his  victories^ 
to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

•;     XXV.  Here  begins  the  revolution  of  our  political  system  of 

'/government,  and  I  must  beg  your  attention  to  its  natural 

^course  and  progression.     For  the  grand  point  of  political 

science,  the  object  of  our  discourses,  is  to  know  the  march  and 

the  deviations  of  governments,  that  when  we  are  acquainted 

with  the  particular  courses  and  inclinations  of  constitutions, 

we  may  be  able  to  restrain  them  from  their  &tal  tendencies^ 

or  to  oppose  adequate  obstacles  to  their  decline  and  &JiL 

/    For  this  Tarquinius  Superbus,  of  whom  I  am  speaking, 

/being  first  of  all  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  admirable  pre- 

I  decessor  on  the  throne,  could  not  be  a  man  of  sound  conscieQCO 

I  and  mind ;  and  as  he  feared  himself  the  severest  punishment 

\  for  his  enormous  crime,  he  sought  his  protection  in  making 

I  himself  feared.     Then,  in  the  glory  of  his  victories  and  his 

treasures,  he  exulted  in  insolent  pride,  and  could  neither 

regulate  his  own  manners  nor  the  passions  of  the  members  of 

his  family. 

When,  therefore,  his  eldest  son  had  offered  violence  to 
Lucretia,  daughter  of  Tricipitinus  and  wife  of  CoUatinus,  and 
this  chaste  and  noble  lady  had  stabbed  herself  to  death  on 
» account  of  the  injury  she  could  not  survive — then  a  man 
.  eminent  for  his  genius  and  virtue,  Lucius  Brutus,  dashed  from 
bis  fellow-citizens  this  unjust  yoke  of  odious  servitude;  and 
though  he  was  but  a  private  man,  he  sustained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  entire  commonwealth,  and  was  the  first  that 
taught  the  people  in  this  state  that  no  one  was  a  private  mail 
;  when  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  was  concerned.     Be- 
neath his  authority  and  command  our  city  rose  against 
=  tyranny,  and,  stirred  by  the  recent  grief  of  the  father  and 
■  irelatives  of  Lucretia,  and  with  the  recollections  of  Tarquin*8 
.  haughtiness,  and  the  numberless  crimes  of  himself  and  his 
*  sons,  they  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  against  him 
'  and  his  children,  and  the  whole  race  of  the  Tarquins. 

XXVI.  Do  you  not  observe,  then,  how  the  king  sometimes 
degenerates  into  the  despot,  and  how,  by  the  fault  of  one  in- 
dividual, a  form  of  government  originally  good,  is  abused  to 
the  worst  of  purposes  ?  Here  is  a  specimen  of  that  despot 
over  the  people,  whom  the  Greeks  denominate  a  tyrant.    For, 
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according  to  them,  a  king  is  lie  who,  like  a  father,  consults  the 
interests  of  his  people,  and  who  preserves  those  whom  he  is  set 
over  in  the  very  best  condition  of  life*  This  indeed  is,  as  I 
have  said,  an  excellent  form  of  government,  yet  still  liable,  and 
as  it  were  inclined,  to  a  pernicious  abuse.  For  as  soon  as 
a  king  assumes  an  unjust  and  despotic  power,  he  instantly 
becomes  a  tyi-ant,  than  which  nothing  baser  or  fouler — than 
which  no  imaginable  animal  can  be  more  detestable  to  gods 
or  men — for  though  in  form  a  man,  he  surpasses  the  most 
savage  monsters  in  ferocious  cruelty.  For  who  can  justly  call 
him  a  human  being,  who  admits  not  between  himself  and  his 
fellow-countrymen,  between  himself  and  the  whole  himian 
race,  any  communication  of  justice, — any  association  of  kind- 
ness] But  we  shall  find  some  fitter  occasion  of  speaking  of 
the  evils  of  tyranny,  when  the  subject  itself  prompts  us  to 
declare  against  them,  who,  even  in  a  state  alr^y  liberated^ 
have  affected  these  despotic  insolencies. 

XXVIL  Such  is  the  first  origin  and  rise  of  a  tyrant.  For 
this  was  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  chose  to  designate  an 
unjust  king ;  and  by  the  title  king,  our  Eomans  imiversally 
understand  every  man  who  exercises  over  the  people  a  per- 
petual and  undivided  domination.  Thus  Spurius  Cassius,  and 
Marcus  Manlius,  and  Spurius  Maelius,  are  said  to  have  wished 
to  seize  upon  the  kingly  power,  and  lately  [Tiberius  Gracchus 
incurred  the  same  accusation.]       i  *         *        *        *         • 

XXVIII.  .  *  •  .  [Lycurgus  in  Sparta,  formed,  under  the 
name  of  Elders,]  a  small  council  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
members  only;  to  these  he  allotted  the  supreme  legislative 
authority,  while  the  king  held  the  supreme  executive  au« 
thority.  Our  Eomans,  emulating  his  example,  and  translat- 
ing his  terms,  entitled  those  whom  he  had  called  Elders, 
Senators,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  done  by  Bomulus  in 
reference  to  the  elect  patricians.  In  this  constitution,  how- 
ever, the  power,  the  influence,  and  name  of  the  king,  is  still 
preeminent.  You  may  distribute,  indeed,  some  show  of  power 
to  the  people,  as  Lycurgus  and  Bomulus  did,  but  you  inflame 
them  with  the  thirst  of  liberty  by  allowing  them  even  the 
slightest  taste  of  its  sweetness,  and  still  their  hearts  will  be 
overcast  with  alarm,  lest  their  king,  as  often  happens,  should 
l>ecome  unjust.    The  prosperity  of  the  people,  therefore,  can 

>  Two  pages  are  miaaing  here. 
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be  little  better  than  fragile,  when  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any 
one  indiTidual,  and  sul^ected  to  his  will  ftnd  caprices. 

XXIX.  Thus  the  first  example,  prototjrpe,  and  original  of 
tyranny,  has  been  discovered  by  ns  in  the  history  of  our  own 
Roman  state,  religiously  founded  by  Romulus,  without  apply* 
ing  to  the  theoretical  commonw^th  which,  according  t# 
Plato's  recital,  Socrates  was  accustomed  to  describe  in  his 
peripatetic  dialogues*  We  have  observed  Tarquin,  not  by  the 
usurpation  of  any  new  power,  but  by  the  unjust  abuse  <^  tfa* 
power  which  he  already  possessed,  overturn  the  whole  system 
of  our  monarchical  constitution. 

Let  us  oppose  to  this  examfJe  of  the  tyrant  another,  a  viiv 
tuous  king — ^wise,  experienced,  and  well  informed  respecting 
the  true  interest  and  dignity  of  the  citizens — a  guardian,  as  it 
were,  and  superintendent  of  the  commonwealth;  for  that  is  a 
proper  name  for  every  ruler  and  governor  of  a  state.  And 
take  you  care  to  recognise  such  a  man  when  you  meet  him^ 
for  he  is  the  man  who,  by  counsel  and  exertion,  can  best  pro- 
tect the  nation.  And  as  the  name  of  this  man  has  net  yet 
been  often  mentioned  in  our  discourse,  and  as  the  ckaraeter  of 
such  a  man  must  be  often  alluded  to  in  our  future  (xmvenar 
tions,  [I  shall  take  an  ^rly  opportunity  of  desonbing  it.1 

XXX.  ....  [Plato  has  chosen  to  suppose  a  territory  and 
establishments  of  citizens,  whose  fortunes]  were  precis^  equaL 
And  he  has  given  us  a  description  of  a-  city^  rather  to  be 
desired  than  expected ;  and  he  has  made  out  not  such  an  ons 
«s  can  really  exist,  but  one  in  which  the  principles  of  political 
afi^rs  may  be  discerned.  But  for  me,  if  I  can  in  any  way 
accomplish  it,  while  I  adopt  the  same  general  principles  ai 
Plato,  I  am  seeking  to  reduce  them  to  experience  and  prao* 
tice,  not  in  the  shadow  and  picture  of  a  state,  but  in  a  letl 
and  actual  commonwealth,  of  unrivalled  amplitude  and  power; 
in  order  to  be  able  to  point  out,  with  the  most  grapluc  pit* 
cision,  the  causes  of  every  political  good  and  social  eviL 

For  after  Rome  had  fioiuished  more  than  240  yean  under 

her  kings  and  inteireges,  and  after  Tarquin  was  sent  into 

banishment,  the  Roman  people  conceived  as  much  detestation 

I ,  of  the  name  of  king  as  they  had  once  experienced  regret  til 

'•■  the  dea^  or  rather  disappearance,  of  Romulus.     Therefii% 

1  -Here  twelve  pages  are  miasing. 


&&  m  the  first  instance  they  eocdd  hardly  bear  the  idea'  of 
losing  a  king,  so  im  the  latter,  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
they  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  name  of  a  kiaig.i  *  * 

XXXI.  .  .  .  Therefore,  when  that  admirable  constitution  of 
Eomiilus  had  lasted  steadily  about  two  hundred  and  forty 

years.     ♦  *  *  *  *     ,       *  * 

The  whole  of  that  law  was  abolished.  In  this  humour,  ouz 
ancestors  banished  Collatinus,  in  spite  of  his  innocence,  be- 
cause of  the  suspicion  that  attached  to  his  family,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Tarquins,  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  their 
name.  In  the  same  humcmr,  Valerius  Publicola  was  the  first 
to  lower  the  fasces  before  the  people^  when  he  spoke  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  He  also  haid  the  materials  of  hJA 
house  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Velia,  having  observed 
that  the  commencement  6f  his  edifice  on  the  summit  of  this 
hill,  where  kingTullius  had  once  dwelt,  excited  the  su^eiiHia 
of  the  people. 

It  was  the  same  man,  who  in  this  req)ect  preemineirtly 
deserved  the  n^me  of  PubHeola,  who  earned  in  fiivour  of  the 
people  the  first  law  reoeived  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  that 
uo  magistrate  should  sentence  to  death  or  scourging  a  Roman 
citizen  who  appealed  from  his  authority  to  the  people.  And 
the  pontifical  books  attest  that  the  right  of  appeal  had  existed^ 
even  against  the  decision  of  the  kings.  Our  augunJ  books 
affirm  the  same  thii^.  And  the  Twelve  Tables  prove^  by  a 
multitude  of  laws,  tliAt  there  was  a  right  of  appeal  from  every 
judgment  and  penalty.  Besides,  the  historical  iieu^  that  the 
decemviri  who  compiled  the  laws  were  created  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  judging  without  appeal^  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
other  magistrates  had  not  the  same  power.  And  a  consiikr 
law,  passed  by  Lucius  Valerius  Folitus  and  Marcus  Horatius 
Barbatus,  men  justly  popular  for  promoting  union  and  conooi^}, 
enacted  that  no  magistrate  shoidd  thenceforth  be  aj^ointed 
with  authority  to  judge  without  appeal;  and  the  Portian  laws^ 
the  work  of  three  citizens  of  the  name  of  Fortius,  as  you  are 
aware,  added  nothing  new  to  this  edict  but  a  penal  sanction. 

Therefore  Publico^  having  promulgated  this  law  in  favour 
'of  appeal  to  the  people,  immediartely  ordered  the  axes  to  be 
removed  from  the  fasces^  whieh  the  Motors  carried  before  the 

^  Sixteen  pages  are  jidiBsiBg  here.  ^ 
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con*suls,  and  the  next  day  appointed  Spurius  Lucretius  for  his 
colleague.  And  as  the  new  consul  was  the  oldest  of  the  two, 
Publicola  ordered  his  lictors  to  pass  over  to  him  j  and  he  was 
the  first  to  establish  the  rule,  that  each  of  the  consuls  should 
be  preceded  by  the  lictors  in  alternate  months,  that  there 
should  be  no  greater  appearance  of  imperial  insignia  among 
the  free  people  than  they  had  witnessed  in  the  days  of  their 
kings.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  he  proved  himself  no  ordinary 
man,  as,  by  so  granting  the  people  a  moderate  degree  of 
liberty,  he  more  easily  maintained  the  authority  of  the  nobles. 
Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  I  have  related  to  you  those 
ancient  and  almost  obsolete  events;  but  I  wished  to  adduce 
my  instances  of  men  and  circumstances  from  illustrious  per- 
sons and  times,  as  it  is  to  such  events  that  the  rest  of  my 
discourse  will  be  directed. 

(XXXII.  At  that  period,  then,  the  senate  preserved  the 
commonwealth  in  such  a  condition,  that  though  the  people 
were  really  free,  yet  few  acts  were  passed  by  the  people, 
but  almost  all,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  authority,  customs, 
and  traditions  of  the  senate.  And  over  all  the  consuls  exer- 
cised a  power — in  time,  indeed,  only  annual,  but  in  nature  and 
prerogative  completely  royal. 

The  consuls  maintained,  with  the  greatest  energy,  that  rule 
which  so  much  conduces  to  the  power  of  our  nobles  and  great 
men,  that  the  acts  of  the  commons  of  the  people  shall  not  be 
binding,  unless  the  authority  of  the  patricians  has  approved 
them.     About  the  same  period,  and  scarcely  ten  years  after 
the  first  consTils,  we  find  the  appointment  of  the  dictator  in    , 
the  person  of  Titus  Lartius.     And  this  new  kind  of  power,    ' 
namely,  the  dictatorship,  appears  exceedingly  similar  to  the 
monarchical  royalty.     All  his  power,  however,  was  vested  in    i 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  senate,  to  which  the  peo]^ 
deferred ;  and  in  these  times  great  exploits  were  performed  in 
war  by  brave  men  invested  with  the  supreme   commandi 
whether  dictators  or  consuls. 

XXXI II.  But  as  the  nature  of  things  necessarily  brought 
it  to  pass  that  the  people,  once  freed  from  its  kings,  should 
arrogate  to  itself  more  and  more  authority,  we  observe  that 
after  a  short  interval  of  only  sixteen  years,  in  the  consulship 
of  Fostumus  Cominius  and  Spurius  Cassius,  they  attained 
their  object;  an  event  explicable^  perhapsfi  on  no  distinct 
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principle,  but  nevertheless,  in  a  manner,  independent  of  any 
distinct  principle.  For,  recollect  what  I  said,  in  commencing 
our  discourse,  that  if  tnere  exista  nut  in  tbo  atoto  a  iitB<T"ife 
tribution  and  suPgl[*8lB&tt6iroyrights,  offices,  and  prerogatiYe 
m  mmiAmt  duminaliiw  to  the  chiefe,  siflK 
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For  when  the~excessive  debts  oTthe  citizens  had  thrown  the 
state  into  disorder,  the  people  first  retired  to  Mount  Sacer,  and 
next  occupied  Moimt  Aventine.  And  even  the  rigid  discipline 
of  Lycurgus  could  not  maintain  those  restraints  in  the  case  of 
the  Greeks.  For  in  Sparta  itself,  under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus,  the  five  magistrates  whom  they  term  Ephori,  and  inj 
Crete,  ten  whom  they  entitle  Cosmi,  were  established  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  power,  just  as  tribunes  were  added  among; 
us  to  counterbalance  the  consular  authority. 

XXXIV.  There  might  have  been  a  method,  indeed,  by 
which  our  ancestors  could  have  been  relieved  firom  the  pressure 
of  debt,  a  method  with  which  Solon' the  Athenifin,  who  lived 
at  no  very  distant  period  before,  was  acquainted,  and  which  - 
our  senate  did  not  neglect  when,  in  the  indignation  which  the 
odious  avarice  of  one  individual  excited,  all  the  bonds  of  the 
citizens  were  cancelled,  and  the  right  of  arrest  for  a  while 
suspended.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  plebeians  were  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  expenses  occasioned  by  public 
misfortunes,  a  cure  and  remedy  were  soi^ht  for  the  sake  of 
public  security.  The  senate,  however,  having  forgot  their 
former  decision,  gave  an  advantage  to  the  democracy;  for,  by 
the  creation  of  two  tribunes  to  appease  the  sedition  of  the 
people,  the  power  and  authority  of  the  senate  were  diminished  ; 
which,  however,  still  remained  dignified  and  august,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  still  composed  of  the  wisest  and  bravest  men,  who 
protected  their  country  both  with  their  arms  and  with  their 
counsels ;  whose  authority  was  exceedingly  strong  and  flourish- 
ing, because  in  honour  they  were  as  much  before  their  fellow- 
citizens,  as  they  were  inferior  in  luxuriousness,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  superior  to  them  in  wealth.  And  their  public 
virtues  were  the  more  agreeable  to  the  people,  because  even  in 
private  matters  they  were  ready  to  serve  every  citizen,  by  their 
exertions,  their  counsels,  and  liieir  liberality. 

J^XXY.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  commonwealth,  when 
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the  qusestor  impeached  Spuriug  CasfiiiiB  of  being  80  tandk 
fsmboldened  by  the  excessive  favour  of  the  people,  as  to  en- 
deavour to  make  himself  master  of  monarchical  power.  And^ 
as  you  have  heard,  his  own  father,  having  said  that  he  had 
found  that  his  son  was  really  guilty  of  this  crime,  condemned 
him  to  death  at  the  instance  of  the  people.  About  fiity-four 
years  after  the  first  consulate,  ^urius  Tarpeius  and  Aulus 
Aternius  very  much  gratified  the  people  by  proposing,  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  the  substitution  of  fines  instead  of  cor- 
poral punishments.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  Lucius  Papirius 
and  Publius  Pinarius,  the  censors,  having  by  a  strict  levy  of 
fines  confiscated  to  the  state  the  entire  flocks  and  herds  of 
many  private  individuals,  a  light  tax  on  the  cattle  was  substi' 
tuted  for  the  law  of  fines  in  the  consulship  of  Caius  Julius  and 
Publius  Papirius. 

XXXVI.  But,  some  years  previous  to  this,  at  a  period  whei^ 
the  senate  possessed  the  supreme  influence,  and  the  people 
were  submissive  and  obedient,  a  new  system  was  adopt^  At 
that  time  both  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  the  people  abdi* 
cated  their  magistracies,  £pid  the  decemviri  were  appointed, 
who  were  invested  with  great  authority,  fi-om  which  thetre  was 
no  appeal  whatever,  so  as  to  exercise  fiie  chief  domination,  and 
to  compile  the  laws.  After  having  composed,  with  much 
wisdom  and  equity,  the  Ten  Tables  of  laws,  they  nominated  as 
their  successors  in  the  ensuing  year  other  decemviri,  whose 
■good  faith  and  justice  do  not  deserve  equal  praise.  One 
member  of  this  college,  however,  merits  our  highest  conmien- 
dation.  I  allude  to  Caius  Julius,  who  declared  respecting  the 
nobleman,  Lucius  Sestius,  in  whoso  chamber  a  dead  body  had 
been  exhumed  under  his  own  eyes,  that  though  as  decemvir 
he  held  the  highest  power  without  appeal,  he  still  required 
bail,  because  he  was  imwilling  to  neglect  that  admirable  lav. 
which  permitted  no  court  but  the  Comitia  Centuriata  to  poco- 
nounce  final  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Eoman  citizen. 

XXXVII.  A  third  year  followed  under  the  authority  of  the 
same  decemvirs,  and  still  they  were  not  disposed  to  appdiit 
their  successors.  In  a  situation  of  the  commonwealth  lika 
this,  which,  as  I  have  611^  repeate37'o5u,l(I'  not  be  durahto^ 
because  it  liad  not  an  equal  0T)enrtlWi^iQECri^fe6t  to  all  ttSb 
ranks  of  the  citizens,  the  whole  pablie  -p&ww-wsSlSSs^^SCBK 
hands  of  the  chiefs  and  decemvirs  df  ihe  higliflBt  noUittv; 


irithont  the  eounteribaknflirig  autluaritj  of  iJae  tribunes  of  the 


without  appeal  to  the  people  m  ttMcaaeol  a  seuteoce  of  dead); 

orsoourging* 

Thus,  out  of  the  izijiiH^ioe  of  iisese  bmnq^  there  iras  fluddenl  j 
produced  a  great  rercdutiotty  whidh  dbauged  the  estke  eo(Dh> 
4ition  of  the  goreniment;  §or  they  added  two  taHes  of  very 
igrranmeal*laws,  and  though  znatrimomai  alliamoes  had  alwajft 
been  permitted,  eren  wkh  foreigu^rs^  ihey  &ffbad,  bj  the  most 
aboiKunable  and  inhuman  edict,  that  any  marriages  should 
take  plaoe  between  the  nobles  and  the  eommons — aaa  order 
which  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  de^ne  of  €anuleius. 
Besides,  they  introduced  into  all  their  political  measure  eor^ 
Fuptioa,  crudity,  and  aTarice.  And  indeed  the  story  is  well 
known,  and  celebrated  in  many  literary  eompoditioBS,  that  a 
oertain  Bedmus  Yirginius  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the 
libidinous  violenoe  of  one  of  these  deeemTirs,  to  stab  his  yirgin 
daughter  in  the  midst  of  the  forum.  The^  when  he  in  his 
desperation  had  fled  to  the  Roman  army  which  was  encamped 
on  Mount  Algidum,  the  soldiers  abandoned  the  war  in  wmch 
they  were  eii^^ed,  and  took  possession  of  the  Sacred  Mo^mlv 
as  they  had  done  before  on  a  similar  oooasion,  and  n^t 

invested  Mount  Aventine  in  their  arms *  Our  aneestors 

knew  how.  to  prove  most  thoroughly,  aaad  to.  xetain  most 
wisely.     *  *  ♦  *       .      *       •  .  .*.  .  * 

XXXVIII.  And  when  Scipio  had  spoken  in  this  manner^^ 
and. all  his  frieiids  were  awaiting  in  silence  the  rest  of  his 
discourse,  then  said  Tubero :  Since  these  men  who  are  older 
than  I,  my  Scipio,  make  no  fresh  demasids  on  y^>u,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  what  I  partiisalady  mh  y^a  would 
explain  in  your  subsequent  remarks. 

Do  80,  said  Scipio,  and  I  dlall  be  jilad  to  hear. 

Then  Tubero  said:  You  appear  to  me  to  have  f^pokest 
a  pa3!ieg3nric  on  our  oommonweai.^  of  Bame  exclusively^ 
though  Ls^hiB  requested  your  views  not  ozdy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  ofixr  own  state,  but  of  the  policy  of  states  in  general 
I  have  not,  therpg?yig,  yp.t  MiflBh^iffr>tr!y  Ifiamn^  |r(ffli  jmr  f^^"- 
ootaaei,  wJiiE'reiapgct  to  that  gdxea  foaoa  ^  pveminent  you 
iniml.  fe.pj^VW>vil^  'Vj£!;»j:  ^^^^p'P^  5i/ifmi. Aiw4  Vi^\  wa  may  hft 

tanCUr  &  «3aEM%d  maintein  it 


>  HfM  eii^t  pe«M  ve  inlaaii^ 
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XXXIX.  Africanus  replied :  I  think  that  we  shall  soon  find 
an  occasion  better  adapted  to  the  discossion  you  have  pro* 
poeed,  respecting  the  constitution  and  conservatism  of  states. 
As  to  the  best  form  of  government^  I  think  on  this  point  I 
have  sufficiently  answered  the  question  of  Lselius.  For  in 
answering  him,  I,  in  the  fii-st  place,  specifically  noticed  the 
three  simple  forms  of  government— monarchy,  aristocracy^ 
and  democracy;  and  the  three  vicious  constitutioiil  contrary 
to  them,  into  which  they  often  degenerate ;  and  I  said  that  none 
of  these  forms,  taken  separately,  was  absolutely  good ;  but  I 
described  as  preferable  to  either  of  them  that  mixed  government 
which  is  composed  of  a  proper  amalgamation  of  these  simple 
ingredients.  Ifj  have  ance  depicted  our  own  Roman  consti'' 
tution  as  an  example.lt  was  not  in  order  to  ddSie  the  veiy 
besffoim  of  government,  for  that  may  be  understood  without 
e^jSTssmj^y  but-  f  ^wid^edT'in  the  eiEiEition  of  a  mighty 
commonwealth  actually  in  existence,  to  render  djstmct  and 
visible  what  reason  and  discourse  woulcl  vainly  attei^pt  to 
display  without  the  assistance"or  experimeritaT'^iirngraSon. 
Yet,  if  yM  sdir  require  me  to  describe  the  besT  form  'of 
government,  independent  of  all  particular  examples,  we  must 
consult  that  exactly  proportioned  and  graduated  image  of 
government  which  nature  herself  presents  to  her  investigators. 
Since  you this  model  of  a  city  and  people ' 

XL which  I  also  am  searching  for,  and  which  I  am 

anxious  to  arrive  at. 

Zcelitts, — You  mean  the  model  that  would  be  approved  by 
the  truly  accomplished  politician? 

Sdpio, — The  same. 

Zcelitts, — ^You  have  plenty  of  fair  patterns  even  now  before 
you,  if  you  would  but  begin  with  yourself 

Then  Scipio  said,  I  wish  I  could  find  even  one  such,  even  in 
the  entire  senate.  For  he  is  really  a  wise  politician  who,  as 
we  have  often  seen  in  Africa,  while  seated  on  a  huge  and  un« 
sightly  elephant,  can  guide  and  rule  the  monster,  and  turn 
him  whichever  way  he  likes  by  a  slight  admonition,  without 
any  actual  exertion. 

Laelius. — I  recollect,  and  when  I  was  your  lieutenant,  I 
often  saw  one  of  these  drivers. 

Scipio, — Thus  an  Indian  or  Carthaginian  regulates  one  of 
1  A  great  many  pages  are  missing  here. 
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these  huge  animals,  and  renders  him  docile  and  &miliar  with 
human  manners.  But  the  genius  which  resides  in  the  mind 
of  man,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is  required  to  rein 
and  tame  a  monster  far  more  multiform  and  intractable,  when-* 
ever  it  can  accomplish  it,  which  indeed  is  seldom.  It  is  nece^* 
sary  to  hold  in  with  a  strong  hand  that  ferocious  *    *  * 

XLI.       *  *  *  *  [beast,  denomi- 

nated the  mob,  which  thirsts  after  blood]  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  sated  with  the  most  hideous  massacres 
of  men.  «  ♦  ♦ 

Eut  to  a  man  who  is  greedy,  and  grasping,  and  lustful,  and 
fond  of  wallowing  in  voluptuousness. 

The  fourth  kind  of  anxiety  is  that  which  is  prone  to  mourning  and 
melancholy,  and  which  is  constantly  worrying  itself. 

\The  next  paragraph,  "Esse  autem  angores,  ^c,  is  whoUg  unintelli* 
gible  toiihout  the  context.'] 

As  an  unskilful  charioteer  is  dragged  from  his  chariot,  covered 
with  dirt,  bruised,  and  lacerated. 

The  excitements  of  men's  minds  are  like  a  chariot,  with  horses 
harnessed  to  it ;  in  the  proper  management  of  which,  the  chief  duty 
of  the  driver  consists  in  knowing  his  road :  and  if  he  keeps  the  road^ 
then,  however  rapidly  he  proceeds,  he  will  encounter  no  obstacles ; 
but  if  he  quits  the  proper  track,  then,  although  he  may  be  going 
gently  and  slowly,  he  will  either  be  perplexed  on  rugged  ground,  or 
faJl  over  some  steep  place,  or  at  least  he  will  be  carried  where  he 
has  no  need  to  go.' 

XL II can  be  said. 

Then  Lselius  said  :  I  now  see  the  sort  of  politician  you 
require,  on  whom  you  would  impose  the  ofi&ce  and  task  of 
government,  which  is  what  I  wished  to  understand. 

He  must  be  an  almost  imique  specimen,  said  Africanus,  fOT 
the  "^k  whtgtrlT'BBtHbmt-c^mpriHeg  He  nimt 

never  cease  from  cultivating  and  studying  himself,  that  he  may 
excite  othei'B  lu  Imitate'lilm,  and  becumu,  Ihi'uugh  the  Bpteir-" 
dbxir  of  his  t^ents  and  enterprises,  a  living  mirror  to  his 
countrymen.'"  T<St  as  in  flutes  and  harps,  and  in'Tift  vocal 
performaiiees,  a  certain  unison  and  harmony  must  be  pre- 
served amid  the  distinctive  tones,  which  cannot  be  broken  or 
violated  without  oflfending  experienced  ears;  and  as  this  con- 

^  Several  pages  are  lost  here ;  the  passage  in  brackets  is  found  in 
I^onius  under  the  word  "  ezulto." 

'  This  and  other  chapters,  printed  in  smaller  type,  are  generally  pre* 
snmed  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
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#ovd  rnddclickwi  bflnii0ii]rii|VDdiiflBd  bj'tiiecaDKtgnflafeiflB. 
tttd  mednktkm  nl  dJMimflw  notes;  ena  soiy  iij  iboob  of  tiie 
jwit  appottknmcst  of  tlie  hjgjhwifc,  i»iifcflr,  sad  lower  dboBee^ 
lh<  rtate  »  mmtaiDed  m  coneogd  md  pace  bj  the  iBBrmopiB 
•obordinatioii  of  its  dueoedftnt  ckoaeBlB:  and  tbuB^  that 
which  in  by  imMkiaing  aJled  hanumj  in  song;  ansvcn  sad 
•orreeponds  to  what  we  call  concord  in  the  state — concord, 
tbe  strongest  and  lorcKestboiidof  secantjincTeryrnmmnn- 
wealthy  being  always  aocompanied  bj  joafcifle  and  cqnily. 

XLTIL  And  after  this,  when  Scipio  had  diacossed  with  cqnider-> 
able  brMdth  of  ]principie  and  felicilT  of  ittnatration,  the  ^[leat  ad- 
ranta^c  that  justice  is  to  a  state,  ana  the  great  mjaij  which  wooid 
arise  if  ii  were  waoiinff,  Filiis,  one  of  those  who  were  pmeat  at  the 
discassion,  took  up  the  natter  aad  demanded  thai  this  ^estian 
idNmid  he  argued  more  carefully,  and  that  sosiiethhig  more  skaold  be 
said  about  justice,  on  account  of  a  sentiment  that  was  now  ^■^^■■■■■■g 
among  people  in  general,  that  pc^icai  affaiis  ooahl  aat  be  whaUj 
carried  on  without  some  disregard  of  jnstioe. 

XLIV to  be  fun  of  jmrtioc. 

Then  Scipio  replied :  I  c^tainly  think  so.  And  I  deciare  to 
you,  that  I  consider  that  all  I  hare  spoken  respecting  the 
goTemmcnt  of  the  state  is  worth  nothing,  and  that  it  will  be 
useless  to  proceed  further,  unless  I  can  pnnre  that  it  is  a  ftJae 
assortiou  that  political  business  cannot  be  conducted  without 
injuMticc  and  corruption;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  establish aa 
A  rn(;Ht  indinputablo  fact,  that  without  the  strictest  justice,  no 
goTemment  whatever  can  last  long. 

But  with  yoiu*  permission,  we  have  had  discussion  enou^ 
for  the  day.  The  rest— and  much  remains  for  our  considera- 
tion— we  will  defer  till  to-morrow.  When  they  had  all  agreed 
to  this,  the  debate  of  the  day  was  dosed. 
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CiOEBO  here  enters  qa  the  grand  question  of  Political  Jostioe,  aaa\ 
ei^eayonrs  to  evince  {Eronghoiit  tbe  absolate  ven^  of  that  ineetl-l 
nuible  pMYCclfcrr'iSmeriy  is  the  "Best  policy*'— in  an  public,  as  well 
as  in  all  priyaie  afibirs.  St.  Angnstin,  in  his  ''City  of  God,"  has  giToni 
the  following  analysis  of  this  magnificent  disquisition  :— 

"  In  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Commonwealth  (says  be),  the  question  at 
Political  Justice  is  most  earnestly  discussed.  Philus  is  appointed  to 
support,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  sophistical  arguments  of  those  who 
think  that  political  goTemment  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  aid 
of  iujostice  and  ehicaneiy.  He  denies  holding  any  each  opinion  hun* 
self;  yet,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  truth  more  vividly  through  the  forns^ 
of  contrast,  he  pleads  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  the  cause  of  injustice 
against  justtice ;  and  endeavours  to  show,  by  plausible  examples  and 
specious  dialectics,  that  injustice  is  as  useful  to  a  statesman  as  justioo 
would  be  injurious.  Then  Lselius,  at  the  general  request,  takes  up 
the  plea  for  justice,  and  maintains  with  all  his  eloquence  that  nothing 
could  be  so  ruinous  to  states  as  injustice  and  dishonesty,  and  that 
without  a  supreme  justice;  no  political  government  could  expect  a 

'  long  duration.    This  point  being  sufficiently  proved,  Scipio  retur^i^ 
to  the  principal  discussion.    He  reproduces  and  enforces  the  short 
definition  that  he  had  given  -of  a  Commonwealth, — that  it  consisted 
in  the  welfare  of  the  entire  pecg;)!^.  by  which  worn  ^  pickle '  Kedcigft 
not  mean  the  mob,  but  the  community,  bound  together  l^  the  sense 

*  o7  common  i1g1it8ttli9~fifiittllfirt^)i€fff&^    He  notices  how  importaitt 
such  just  definitions  ars  in  all  debates  whatever,  and  draws  this 
elusion  from  the  preceding  argaments^ — ^that  the  Commonwealth  is 
the  common  welfare,  whenever  it  is  swayed  with  justice  and  wisdom* 

'  whether  it  be  subordinated  to  a  king,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy. 
But  if  the  king  be  unjust,  and  so  becomes  a  tyrant,  and  the  aria* 

.  tocracy  unjust,  which  makes  them  a  fitctioB,  or  the  democmts  unjust, 

.  and  so  degenerate  into  revolutionists  and  dcisbniip.tlv^B — ^then  not  onlj 
tl^ecbmmonweal^  Ujjg^l^teidt  btrt  ^JuA  annihilated.'^'  For  it  can 
be  ncTTonger  the  common  welfare^  when  a  tyrant  Or  a  &ction  abuse 

J;  and  the  people  itself  is  no  longer  the  people  when  it  becomes 
just,  since  it  is  no  longer  a  commumty  associated  by  a  sense  of  ri^it 
d  utility,  according  to  the  definition." — At^.  do,  Dei.  8 — ^2L 
book  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  statesmen,  as  it  serves  to 
'   neutralize  the  sophistries  of  MachiaveUi,  which  are  still  repeated  in 
many  cabinets. 
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BOOK    III. 

I.     ***** *  Cicero,  in  the  the  third  book  of  his 

/treatise  "  On  a  Commonwealth"  says  that  nature  has  treated 

I  man  less  like  a  mother  than  a  step-dame,  for  she  has  cast 

1  him  into  mortal  life  with  a  body  naked,  fragile,  and  infirm; 

\and  with  a  mind  agitated  by  troubles,  depressed  by  fears, 

t)roken  by  labours,  and  exposed  to  passions.     In  this  mind, 

however,  there  lies  hid,  and  as  it  were  buried^  a  certain 

divine  spark  of  genius  and  intellect. 

Though  man  is  bom  a  frail  and  powerless  being,  never- 
theless he  is  safe  from  all  animals  destitute  of  voice ;  and  at 
the  same  time  those  other  animals  of  greater  strength, 
although  they  bravely  endure  the  violence  of  weather,  cannot 
be  safe  from  man.  And  the  result  is,  that  reason  does  more 
for  man  than  nature  does  for  brutes;  since,  in  the  latter, 
neither  the  greatness  of  their  strength,  nor  the  firmness  of 
their  bodies,  can  save  them  from  being  oppressed  by  us,  and 

made  subject  to  our  power. 

Plato  returned  thanks  to  nature  that  he  had  been  bom 
a  man. 

II aiding  our  slowness  by  carriages,  and 

when  it  had  taught  men  to  utter  the  elementary  and  con- 
fused sounds  of  unpolished  expression,  articulated  and  dis- 
tinguished them  into  their  proper  classes,  and,  as  their 
appropriate  signs,  attached  certain  words  to  certain  things, 
and  thus  associated,  by  the  most  delightful  bond  of  speech, 
the  once  divided  races  of  men. 

And  by  a  similar  intelligence,  the  inflections  of  the  voiee, 
which  appeared  infinite,  are,  by  the  discovery  of  a  few  alpha- 
betic characters,  all  designated  and  expressed ;  by  which  we 
maintain  converse  with  our  absent  fnends,  by  which  also 
indications  of  our  wishes,  and  monuments  of  past  events  are 
preserved.  Then  came  the  use  of  numbers — a  filing  necessary 
to  human  life^  and  at  the  same  time  immutable  and  eternal; 

^  The  beginning  of  this  book  is  lost  The  two  first  paragraphs  come, 
the  one  from  St.  Augustin,  the  other  from  Lactantins. 
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a  science  -which  first  urged  us  to  raise  our  views  to  heaveii, 
and  not  gaze  without  an  object  on  the  motions  of  the  stars^ 
and  the  distribution  of  days  and  nights* 

III 1   [Then  appeared  the  sages  of  philosophy], 

whose  minds  took  a  higher  flight,  and  who  were  able  to  con- 
ceive and  to  execute  designs  worthy  of  the  gifts  of  the  gods. 
Wherefore  let  those  men  who  have  left  us  sublime  essays 
on  the  principles  of  living  be  regarded  as  great  men— 
which  indeed  they  are — as  learned  men,  as  masters  of  truth 
and  virtue;  provided  that  these  principles  of  civil  govern^ 
ment,  this  system  of  governing  people — whether  it  be  a  thing 
discovered  by  men  who  have  lived  amid  a  variety  of  political 
events,  or  one  discussed  amid  their  opportunities  of  literary 
tranquillity — ^is  remembered  to  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  thing  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  being  one  which  causes  in  first-rate 
minds,  as  we  not  imfrequently  see,  an  incredible  and  almost 
divine  virtue.  And  when  to  these  high  faculties  of  soul, 
received  from  nature,  and  expanded  by  social  institutions,  a 
politician  adds  learning  and  extensive  information  concerning 
things  in  general,  like  those  illustrious  personages  who 
conduct  the  dialogue  in  the  present  treatise,  none  will  refuse 
to  confess  the  superiority  of  such  persons  to  all  others ;  for, 
in  fact,  what  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  grand  affairs  of  state,  united  to  a  literary 
taste,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  liberal  arts  'i  or  what  can  we 
imagine  more  perfect  than  a  Scipio,  a  Lselius,  or  a  Fhilus, 
who,  not  to  omit  anything  which  belonged  to  the  most  perfect 
excellence  of  the  greatest  men,  joined  to  the  examples  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  traditions  of  our  countrymen  the 
foreign  philosophy  of  Socrates  ? 

Wherefore,  he  who  had  both  the  desire  and  the  power  to 
acquaint  himself  thoroughly  both  with  the  customs  and  the 
learning  of  his  ancestors,  appears  to  me  to  have  attained  to  the 
very  highest  glory  and  lionour.  But  if  we  cannot  combine 
both,  and  are  compelled  to  select  one  of  these  two  paths  of 
wisdom,  though  to  some  people  the  tranquil  life  spent  in  the 
research  of  literature  and  arts  may  appear  to  be  the  most 
happy  and  delectable ;  yet,  doubtless,  the  science  of  politics 
is  more  laudable  and  illustrious,  for  in  this  political  field  Of 

*  Eight  or  nine  pages  are  lost  here* 
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€xertien  o«ir  graatot  men  here  leaped  their  hcnoaia^  Hke  tfad 
jminciUe  CurhM— 

Whom  nadier  gold  nor  mm  caM.  nbdaeu 

IT.  *  *  *^  that  wisdoBi  existed  stilL •  There  ^dsted 
Hm  general  difference  between  these  two  dasaea^  that  amon^ 
the  ooe,  ihe  devdopment  of  the  prindi^  of  nature  is  th6 
sabject  of  their  study  and  eloqnenee;  and  among  the  other, 
national  laws  and  institutions  form  the  principal  topes  of 
mrestigation. 

In  honour  of  our  oountrr,  we  may  asBert  that  she  has  pro^ 

dueed  within  hersdf  a  great  number,  I  will  nf)t  sar,  of  si^es, 

(nnee  philosophy  is  so  jealous  of  this  name.)  Imt  of  men 

vortfay  of  the  hi^est  oelebritT,  because  by  them  the  precepts 

[and  discoveries  of  the  sages  hare  been  carried  out  into  actual 

hsactioe.  And,  moreoyer,  though  there  haTe  existed,  and  fltHl  do 

I  exist,  many  great  and  glorious  empires,  yet  since  the  noUest 

ifluster-pieoe  o(  genius  in  the  world  is  the  estaUishment  oi  a 

Btate  and  commonwealth  whidi  shall  be  a  lasting  one,  e?en 

'if  we  reckon  but  a  single  l^islator  for  eadi  empire,  the 

numbor  of  these  exceUent  men  will  appear  yery  muaerous; 

To  be  conyinoed  of  this,  we  haye  only  to  turn  our  eyes  oil 

any  nation  of  Italy,  Latium,  the  Sabines,  tiie  Yolacians,  the 

Somnites,  or  the  £trarians,  and  then  direct  our  attention  to 

that  mi^ty  nation  of  the  Greeks,  and  then  to  the  Assyrian^ 

Persians,  and  Carthaginians,  and     *****! 

V.  *  *  *  [Scipio  and  his  friends  haying  again  assembled^ 
Sdpio  spoke  as  follows: — la  our  last  nonyrrBationj  T  pmininrd 
to  proye  that  hppesty  is  the  best  policy  in  all  states  Md  con^- 
toon  wealths  whatsoever.  £]|t.if- 1  -axntn  plead  in  fayour  of 
strict  honesty  and  justice  in  all  pul^c  £vfi&Liis^jaaJesB.thH^in 
priyate,  I  must  request  Philus,  or  some  one  els^to^take  up 
the  advocacy  of  the  other  side ;  the  truth  will  then^GeeoSi 
xiiore  manifest,  from  the  collision  of  opposite  aigumentB,  as 
we  see  every  day  exemplified  at  the  Bar.] 

And  Philus  replied :  In  good  truth  you  have  aOotied  me 
a  yery  creditable  cause,  when  you  wish  me  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  vice. 

Peiiiaps,  said  Laelius,  you  are  afraid,  lest,  in  reprsdncing 
the  ordinary  objections  made  to  justice  in  politics,  you  ahooM 
seem  to  express  your  own  sentiments;  though  you  are  univer- 

^  Here  six  pages  are  losL  *  Here  twelve  pi^pes  are  miflmng. 
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saHy  reiapected  as  an  ahaest  nnigxte  example  of  the  aocient 
probitf  and  good  fiiitk ;  xK)r  is  it  tmknown  how  ^miliar  jGXk 
are  with  the  lawyer-like  habit  of  digpntrng  on  bothi  sides  of  a 
qaestion,  because  you  think  that  this  is  the  best  way  ot 
getting  at  the  truth. 

And  Philus  said  :  Very  well ;  I  obey  you,  and  wilfully  with 
my  eyes  open,  I  will  imdertake  this  dirty  busmess  ^  because^ 
sinoe  those  who  seek  £or  gold  do  not  flinch  at  the  si^t  of  the 
mud,  so  we  who  are  searching  for  justice,  which  is  fer  more 
precious  than  gold,  are  bound  to  ^rink  from  no  annoyance. 
And  I  wish,  as  I  am  about  to  make  use  of  the  antagonist 
arguments  of  a  foreigner^  I  might  ako  employ  a  foreign  lan-r 
guage.  The  pleas,  therefore,  now  to  be  urged  by  Ludna 
Furius  Philus,  are  those  [cKuce  employed  by]  the  Greek  Qgoh 
neades,  a  man  who  was  accustouBfed  to  express  whatever 
[served  his  turn],*  ******  Let  it  be  understood^ 
therefore,  that  1  by  no  means  express  my  own  sentiment^ 
but  those  of  Cameades,  in  order  that  you  may  refute  thia 
philosopher,  who  was  wont  to  turn  the  best  causes  into  joke^ 
through  the  mere  wantonness  of  wit. 

YI.  He  was  a  pUflosopher  of  the  Academic  Sdiool,  and  if  any  eat 
is  ignorant  of  bis  grea^  power,  and  ebquenee,  and  acnteness  ia 
argaing^,  he  may  karn  it  from  the  mention  made  of  Imn  by  Cicero  oir 
fay  Luciliiia,  when  Neptime,  discoursing  on  a  very  diffierut  fiab}eot» 
declares  thai  it  cannot  be  explained,  not  even  if  keH  were  to  leatore 


^  We  hare  been  obliged  to  insert  two  OT  three  of  these  sentences  behreea 
bradkets,  which  are  not  fonnd  in  the  origmal,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
drift  of  the  aigumenta  of  Fhihis.  He  himself  was  fuB/ oonvinced  that 
jnstiae  and  mOTalitj  were  of  etenuJ  and  immutahle  obligation,  and  thai 
the  best  interests^  all  beings  He  hi  their  perpetual  deTdopment  and 
application.  This  eternity  of  Jiutice  ia  beautifoUy  iUnstiafted  Vgr  Mone> 
tesqnieu.  **  Long/'  aaya  he,  "  befiose  positEye  laws  were  inafitnted,  tha 
mofal  relations  of  justice  were  absolute  and  uniTersal.  To  say  that  tbext 
were  no  justice  or  ix^iastice,  but  that  which  depends  on  the  ixgunctiona 
or  prohibitions  of  positive,  laws^  is  to  say  that  the  xadil  which  q)rinf 
from  a  centre,  are  not  equal  till  we  haye  formed  a  circle  to  illustrate 
the  proposition.  We  must,  therefore,  acknowledge  that  the  relations  <X 
equity  were  antecedent  to  the  positive  laws  whidi  corroborated  them.* 
But  though  I^ilus  was  fully  convinced  of  this,  in  order  to  give  hia 
friends  Scipio  and  Leelius  an  opportunity  of  proving  it,  he  frankly 
brings  Ibnmrd  every  argument  for  injufftiee  thai  sophietry  had  erfer  cart 
in  the  teeth  of  reason.— ^y  the  original  Trandak/r* 

3  Here  four  pages  are  missing.. .  The  following  sentence  is  preserved 
inKoniua- 
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Cameades  himself  for  the  purpose.  This  philosopher,  baying  been 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  £x)me  as  aa*  ambassador,  discussed  the 
subject  of  justice  very  amply  in  the  hearings  of  Gralba  and  Cato  the 
censor,  who  were  the  greatest  orators  of  the  day.  And  the  next  day 
he  overturned  all  his  arguments  by  others  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
and  disparaged  justice,  wnich  the  day  before  he  had  extolled ;  speak- 
ing not  indeed  with  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher  whose  wisdom 
ought  to  be  steady,  and  whose  opinions  unchangeable,  but  in  a  kind 
of  rhetorical  exercise  of  arguing  on  each  side — a  practice  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  adopt,  in  oraer  to  be  able  to  refute  others  who 
were  asserting  anything.    The  aimiments  by  which  he  disparaged 

1*ustice  are  mentioned  by  Lucius  Furius  in  Cicero ;  I  suppose,  since 
Le  was  discussing  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  introduce  a  defence 
and  panegyric  of  that  quality  without  which  he  did  not  think  a  Com- 
monwealth could  be  administered.  But  Carneades,  in  order  to  refute 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  advocates  of  justice,  collected  in  his  first 
argument  everything  that  was  in  the  habit  of  being  advanced  on 
behalf  of  justice,  in  order  afterwards  to  be  able  to  oyertum.  it, 
as  he  did. 

/   YII.  Many  philosophers  indeed,  and  especially  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
/have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  justice,  inculcating  that  virtue,  and 
extolling  it  with  the  highest  praise,  as  giving  to  every  one  what 
Ibclongs  to  him,  as  preserving  equity  in  all  thmgs,  and  urcing  that 
While  the  other  virtues  are  as  it  were  silent  and  shut  up,  justice  is 
the  only  one  which  is  not  absorbed  in  considerations  of  self-interest, 
and  which  is  not  secret,  but  finds  its  whole  field  for  exercise  out  of 
doors,  and  is  desirous  of  doing  good  and  serving  as  many  people  as 
possible ;  as  if,  forsooth,  justice  ought  to  exist  in  judges  only,  and  in 
men  invested  with  a  certain  authority,  and  not  in  every  one !     But 
there  is  no  one,  not  even  a  man  of  the  lowest  class,  or  a  beggar, 
who  is  destitute  of  opportunities  of  displaying  justice.    But  because 
these  philosophers  knew  not  what  its  essence  was,  or  whence  it  pro- 
ceedea,  or  what  its  employment  was,  they  attributed  that  first  ot  all 
virtues,  which  is  the  common  good  of  all  men,  to  a  few  only,  and 
asserted  that  it  aimed  at  no  advantage  of  its  own,  but  was  anxious 
only  for  that  of  others.     So  it  was  well  that  Carneades,  a  man  of 
the  greatest  genius  and  acuteness,  refuted  their  assertions,  and  over* 
threw  that  justice  which  had  no  firm  foundation ;  not  because  he 
thought  justice  itself  deserving  of  blame,  but  in  order  to  show  that 
those  its  defenders  had  brought  forward  no  trustworthy  or  strong 
arguments  in  its  behalf. 

*  Justice  looks  out  of  doors  and  is  prominent  and  conspicuous  in  its 
whole  essence. 

Which  virtue,  beyond  all  others,  wholly  devotes  and  dedicates 
itself  to  the  advantage  of  others. 

VIII,  *    *    *    *  Both  to  discover  and  maintairu    Whib 
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the  other,  Aristotle,  has  filled  four  large  volumes  with  a  dis- 
cussion on  abstract  justice.  For  JL^jdjiot  expect  anything 
firandcxrjBafinificent  from  Chrysippus.  "wHoralteF"liiS  HBUftl'" 
lasmon,  examines  eveiytningraxner  by  the  signification  of 
words,  than  the  reality  of  things.  But  it  was  surely  worthy 
of  those  heroes  of  philosophy,  to  emiobie^b;  lhylf^yililtS"1i 


love  othera_  rather  than  ourselves.  It  was  worthy  of  their 
genius,  we  say,  to  elevate  tfiisjnrtue  to  a  Hr^e^^^one,,iu)t 
fgr  fft^'thitt.  nf  Sjv^Rdnjfr  And  certainly  they  neither 
wanted  the  will  to  accomplish  this ;  for  what  else  could  be 
the  cause  of  their  writing  on  the  subject,  or  what  could  have 
been  their  design?  nor  the  genius,  in  which  they  excelled 
all  men.  But  the  weakness  of  their  cause  was  too  great  for 
either  their  intention  and  their  eloquence  to  make  it  popular* 
In  fact,  this  justice  on  which  we  reason  is  a  civil  right,  but 
no  natural  one ;  for  if  it  were  natural  and  universal,  then 
justice  and  injustice  would  be  recognised  similarly  by  all 
men,  just  as  the  heat  and  cold,  sweetness  and  bitterness. 

IX.  Now  if  any  one,  carried  in  that  chariot  of  winged 
serpents,  of  which  the  poet  Pacuvius  makes  mention,  could 
take  his  flight  over  all  nations  and  cities,  and  accurately 
observe  their  proceedings,  he  would  see  that  the  sense  of 
justice  and  right  varies  in  difierent  regions.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  behold  among  the  unchangeable  people  of 
Egypt,  which  preserves  in  its  archives  the  memory  of  so 
many  ages  and  events,  a  bull  adored  as  a  deity,  under  the 
name  of  Apis,  and  a  multitude  of  other  monsters,  and  all 
kinds  of  animals  admitted  by  the  same  nation  into  the 
number  of  the  gods. 

In  the  next  place,  he  would  see  in  Greece,  as  among  our^ 
selves,  magnificent  temples  consecrated  by  images  in  human 
fbrm,  which  the  Persians  regarded  as  impious ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  sole  motive  of  Xerxes  for  commanding  the  confla* 
gration  of  the  Athenian  temples,  was  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
superstitious  sacrilege  to  keep  confined  within  narrow  walls 
the  gods,  whose  proper  home  was  the  entire  universe.  But 
afterwards  Philip,  in  his  hostile  projects  against  the  Persians, 
and  Alexander,  who  carried  them  into  execution,  alleged  this 
plea  for  war,  that  they  were  desirous  to  avenge  the  temples 

D£  NAT.  ETC.  ▲  A 
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of  Greece,  whit^  the  Greeks  had  thought  proper  tutrer  to 
rebuild,  that  this  monument  of  the  impiety  ci  the  Peistttns 
might  always  remain  before  the  eyes  of  their  posterity. 

How  many,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Taorica  along  the 
Euxine  Sea — as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Bosiris — as  the  Gaxds 
and  the  Carthaginians — have  thought  it  exceedingly  pious 
and  agreeable  to  the  gods  to  sacrifice  men !  And,  besides^  the 
customs  of  life  are  so  varioas,  that  ihe  Cretans  and  JStoiiaxxs 
ngard  robbery  as  honourable.  And  the  LacedsemxHmns  say 
that  iheir  territory  extends  to  all  places  which  they  can 
touch  with  a  lance.  The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  swearing 
by  a  public  proclamation,  that  all  the  lands  whidh  produced 
olives  and  com  were  their  own.  The  Gauk  considear  it  a 
base  employment  to  raise  com  by  agricultural  labour,  and 
go  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  mow  down  the  harvests  of 
neighbouring  peoples.  But  we  ourselves,  the  most  equitable 
of  all  nations,  who,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  our  vines 
and  olives,  do  not  permit  the  races  b^ond  the  Alps  to  culti- 
vate either  vineyards  or  oliveyards,  are  said  in  this  matter 
to  act  with  prudence,  but  not  with  justice.  Yoa  see^  tiien, 
that  wisdom  and  policy  are  not  always  the  same  as  equity. 
And  Lycurgus,  that  famous  inventor  of  a  most  admnmUe 
jurisprudence,  and  most  wholesmne  laws,  gave  the  lands  of 
the  rich  to  be  cultivated  by  the  comm<»i  pec^ik;,  ^who  were 
reduced  to  slavery. 

/  X.  If  I  were  to  describe  the  diverse  kinds  of  laws^  in- 
j  stitutions,  manners,  and  customs,  not  only  as  they  vaiy  in 
i  the  numerous  nations,  but  as  they  vary  likewise  in  sm^ 
I  cities — in  this  one  of  ours,  for  example — I  could  prove  that 
they  have  had  a  thousand  revolutions.  For  instance,  that 
eminent  expositor  of  our  laws  who  sits  in  the  present  oour 
pany — I  mean  Manilius — if  you  were  to  consult  him  relative  to 
the  legacies  and  inheritances  of  women,  he  would  tdl  you  that 
the  present  law  is  quite  different  from  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  plead  in  his  youth,  before  the  Yoconian  enactment  came 
into  force — an  edict  which  was  passed  in  £iLvour  of  the  interests 
of  the  men,  but  which  is  evidently  fiiU  of  injustice  with  re- 
gard to  women.  For  why  should  a  woman  be  disabled  from 
inheriting  property?  Why  can  a  vestal  virgin  become  an 
heir,  while  her  mother  cannot?  And  why,  admitting  that  it 
is  necessary  to  set  some  limit  to  the  wealth  of  woBkeUy  shonld 
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CrasBOB'  daughter,  if  die  be  his  oalj  child,  inherit  thousandu 
Trithout  offending  the  law,  while  my  daughter  can  onij  re^ 
onye  a  small  ahan  in  a  bequest  V    .    *         *         *         * 

XI.  •**{!£  Ihia  jnatioe  iwre  uatnnil,  innate,  and 
univeiBal,  all  ufln  woakL  admit  the  same]  iaw  and  right,  and 
ihe  aame  me&  would  Bot  enaet  difieisent  laws  at  different 
times.  If  a  just  man  and  a  Tirtuiofcifl  man  is  bound  to  obey 
the  laws,  I  ask,  what  laws  do  you  mean  9  Do  you  intend  aa 
the  lawa  indififereody?  But  neither  does  Tirtue  peamit  this 
inconstaney  in  moral  obligation,  nor  is  such  a  variation  oom-* 
patible  with  natural  conscience.  The  laws  aa:«,  theref<M^ 
based  not  on  our  aense  of  justice,  but  on  our  fear  of  punieh- 
ment.     Th^^i  im  rtiprfi£nrft^  ^  ^fiml  iuRtioe;  and  hence  it   |     % 

Are  men  then  to  say,  that  variations  indeed  doeiist  in  the 
laws,  but  that  men  who  are  virtuous  through  natural  eom 
science  fbilow  that  which  is^  really  justice,  and  not  a  mere 
aemblanoe  and  dioguise,  and  <hat  it  is  the  dJotinguishiBg  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  truly  just  and  virtuous  man  to  render 
every  one  his  due  rights  ?  Are  wcj  then,  to  attribute  the  first 
of  these  characteristics  to  animds?  For  not  only  men  ci 
moderate  ahilitaee^  but  even  first-rate  aagiBB  and  philosophers^ 
as  Pythagoras  and  Empedodea,  declare  t^  all  kmda  of  living 
creatures  have  a  ri^t  to  the  Bam*  Justice.  They  declare  that 
inexpiable  penalties  impend  over  tiiose  who  have  done  vio« 
knoe  to  any  animal  whaisoerver.  It  is,  therefore,  a'  crime  t6 
injure  an  animal,  and  the  perpetrator  of  such  crime'     ^      ♦ 

XII.  For  when  he»  inquired  of  a  pirate  by  what  right  he  dared  to 
infest  the  sea  with  his  little  brigantine ;  "  By  the  same  right,"  he 
replied,  **  which  is  your  wairaent  for  conquering  the  world.'*  ♦  *  *  * 

Wisdom  and  prudence  instruct  us  by  all  means  to  increase  our 
pow^,  riches,  and  estates.  For  by  what  means  could  this 
same  Alexander^  that  illustriouB  general,  who  extended  his 
empire  over  ail  Aaa,  without  violating  the  property  of  other 
men,  have  ao^^oired  such  universal  dominion,  enjoyed  so 
many  j^easures,  such  great  power,  and  reigned  without  bound 
CT  limit  f 

But  justice  eommands  us  to  have  meitsy  upon  all  men,  to 
consult  the  interests  of  Ihe  whole  human  race,  to  give  to 

^  Two  pages  are  missing  here.         ^  Several  pages  are  missing  here. 
*  He  xneaai  Alexaader  the  Qfoait 
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every  one  bis  due,  and  to  injure  no  jsacred,  public,  or  foreigii 
rights,  and  to  forbear  touching  what  does  not  belong  to  ii& 
What  is  the  result,  theni  If  you  obey  the  dictates  of  wisdomi 
then  wealth,  power,  riches,  honours,  provinces,  and  kingdoms^ 
from  all  classes,  peoples,  and  nations,  are  to  be  aimed  at. 

However,  as  we  are  discussing  public  matters,  those  ezam<» 
pies  are  more  illustrious  which  refer  to  what  is  done  publicly. 
And  since  the  question  between  justice  and  policy  applies 
equally  to  private  and  public  affairs,  I  think  it  well  to  speak 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  people.  I  will  not,  however,  mention 
other  nations,  but  come  at  once  to  our  own  Roman  people, 
whom  Africanus,  in  his  discourse  yesterday,  traced  from  the 
cradle,  and  whose  empire  now  embraces  the  whole  world.— 
Justice  is^*  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

XIII.  How  far  utility  is  at  variance  with  justice  we  may  learn 
from  the  Boman  people  itself,  which,  declaring  war  by  means  of  the 
fecials,  and  committing  injustice  with  all  legal  formality,  alwaja 
coveting  and  layins  violent  nands  on  the  property  of  others,  acquired 
thejpossession  of  tne  whole  world. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  one's  own  Conntiy,  but  the  disadvantage 
cf  another  state  or  nation,  by  extending  one's  dominions  by  teni 
tones  evidently  wrested  from  others,  increasing  one's  power,  im« 
proving  one's  revenues,  &c.  P  Therefore,  whoever  has  obtained  these 
advantages  for  his  country, — ^that  is  to  say,  whoever  has  overthrown 
cities,  subdued  nations,  and  by  these  means  Med  the  treasury  with 
money,  taken  lands,  and  enriched  his  fellow-citizens, — such  a  man  is 
extolled  to  the  skies ;  is  believed  to  be  endowed  with  consummate 
and  perfect  virtue ;  and  this  mistake  is  fallen  into  not  only  by  the 
nopulace  and  the  ignorant,  but  by  philosophers,  who  even  give  rules 
lor  injustice.  . 

XIV.  *  *  ♦  *  For  all  those  who  have  the  right  of 
life  and  death  over  the  people  are  in  fact  tyrants;  but  they 
prefer  being  called  by  the  title  of  king,  which  belongs  to  the 
all-good  Jupiter.  But  when  certain  men,  by  favour  of  wealth, 
birth,  or  any  other  means,  get  possession  of  the  entire  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  faction ;  but  they  choose  to  denominate  them- 
selves an  aristocracy. — If  the  people  gets  the  upper  hand,  and 
,  rules  everything  after  its  capricious  will,  they  call  it  liberty^ 


but  it  is  in  fact  licence. — And  when  every  man  is  a  guard 
I  upon  his  neighbour,  and  every~claiss'  is  .ii.  guard,  upftrt  every 
I  other  class,  then  because  no  one  trusts  in  his  own  strength,  a 
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ScipuTEas  been  cogimending.  Thus  justice,  according^  I 
these  facts,  is  not  the  daughter  of  nature  or  conscience^  but  of 
human  imbedlitj.  For  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  choose 
between  these  tluree  predicaments^  either  to  do  wrong  without 
retribution,  or  to  do  wrong  with  retribution,  or  to  do  no 
wrong  at  all;  it  is  best  to  do  wrong  with  impunity;  next, 
neither  to  do  wrong,  nor  to  suffer  for  it;  but  nothing  is  more 
wretched  than  to  struggle  incessantly  between  the  wrong  we 
inflict  and  that  we  receive.  Therefore,  he  who  attains  to  that 
£u:Bt  end.^  ♦•»*♦* 

XV .  This  was  the  sum  of  the  argument  of  Cameades :  that  men  had  '^ 
established  laws  amon^  themselves  from  considerations  of  advanta^  \ 
varying  them  accordmg  to  their  different  customs,  and  altering  \ 
them  often  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  times;  but  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  natund  law ;  that  all  men  and  all  other  animals  are  led  < 
to  their  own  advantage  by  the  goidance  of  nature ;  that  there  is  j 
ngjiushihing  aainstice,  or  if  there  be, Jbat  jLia-  exii&a^  fQlJj»  sin^ 

a  man  would  injure  himself  while  consulting  the  interests  of  others, 
'^d  he  added  inese  al'gUlUtiiils,  that  att  Baiiuns^ho  were  flourishing 
and  dominant,  and  even  the  Bomans  themselves,  who  were  tlie  masters 
of  the  whole  world,  ii  they  wished  to  be  just,  that  is  to  say,  if  thej 
restored  all  that  belonged  to  others,  would  have  to  return  to  their 
cottages,  and  to  lie  down  in  want  and  misery. 

Except,  perhaps,  of  the  Arcadians  and  Athenians,  who,  I 
presume,  dreading  that  this  great  act  of  retribution  might 
one  day  arrive,  pretend  that  they  were  sprung  from  the  earth| 
like  so  many  field  mice.  -^ 

XVI.  In  reply  to  these  statementcf,  the  following  argu- \^ 
tnents  are  often  adduced  by  those  who  are  not  unskilful  in 
discussions,  and  who,  in  this  question,  have  aU  the  greater 
weight  of  authority,  because,  when  we  inquire,  who  is  a   i 
good  maul  understanding  by  that  term  a  ftank  and  single-    ' 
minded  man,  we  have  little  need  of  captious  casuists,  quib* 
biers,  and  slanderers.     For  those  men  assert,  that  the  wise 
man  does  not  seek  virtue  because  of  the  personal  gratification 
which  the  practice  of  justice  and  beneficence  procures  him, 
but  rather  because  the  life  of  the  good  man  is  free  from  fear, 
care,  solicitude,  and  peril;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wicked  always  feel  in  their  souh  a  certain  suspicion,  and 

^  A  great  many  pages  are  missing  here. 
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always  behdd  befon  their  eyes  imagoi  of  judgment  and  pm- 
iduneat,  Do  not  you  think,  thereifoire^  tkat  thm  k  any  benefit 
or  that  there  is  any  advantage  idueli  can  be  procured  hf 
ivjiistice,  prectoas  enaagb  to  coimterbalanee  the  oonatant 
presBore  of  remone,  and  the  faaimtii^  conswrnaaesa  that 
retTibntion  awaits  the  sinner,  and  han^  aver  faia  devoted 
head.*  ♦  *  ♦  *  • 

XYIL  [Oar  philosophers,  tbere&r^  pat  a  cast.     Sappose^ 

V  ^y  they,  two  men,  one  of  whom  ia  mi  ^ncMdlant  Mid  suimn^iii^ 
person,  of  high  honour  and  remarkable  integrify;  the  latter 
is  distinguished  by  nothing  bat  his  vice  and  aadaei^,  Anl 
suppose  that  their  cityr43i^  so  mistaken  their  charactetSy  aa 

.  ^'^to  itoagine  the  good  man  to  be  a  scanc^ooa,  impooos,  and 

K '  andacious  crimicad,  and  to  esteem  the  wicked  man,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  pattern  of  probity  and  fidelity.  On  aococmt 
of  this  error  of  their  feHow-citizens,  the  good  man  is  anested 
and  tormented,  bis  hands  are  cut  o%  his  eyes  are  plndked 
out,  he  is  condemned,  bound,  burnt,  ext6nni]nated,  lednced 
to  want,  and  to  the  last  appears  to  all  men  io  be  most  de* 
denredly  the  most  miserable  oi  men.  On  the  odicr  hood,  the 
flagitious  wretdi  is  exalted^  weidblpped,  kved  hy  aO,  and 
honours,  office^  riches,  and  emolomenti^  ace  all  conferred  on 
him,  and  he  shall  be  reckoned  Ibj  his  fellow-citaenB  the 
best  and  worthiest  of  mortals,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
deserving  of  all  manner  of  prosperity.  Tet,  for  all  this,  who 
is  so  mad  as  to  doubt  which  of  ^se  two. men  he  would 
rather  be  1 

XYUI.  What  happens  among  indiyiduals,  happena  also 
among  nations.     There  is  no  state  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as 

v..  not  to  prefer  unjust  dominion  to  just  subordination.  I  nueed 
not  go  far  for  examples.  During  my  own  consulship,  when  you 
were  my  fellow-counsellors,  we  consulted  respecting  the  treaty 
of  Numantia.  No  one  was  ignorant  that  Quintus  Pompej 
had  signed  a  treaty,  and  that  Mancinus  had  done  the  same. 

^  The  latter,  being  a  virtuous  man,  supported  the  proposition 
which  I  laid  before  the  people,  after  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
The  former,  on  the  other  side,  opposed  it  vehemently.  If 
modesty,  probity,  or  faith  had.  been  regarded,  Mancinus 
would  have  carried  his  point;  but  in  reason,  counsel^  and 
prudence,  Pompey  surpassed  him.  Whether*  »  *  ♦ 
^  Six  or  eight  pages  are  missing  here;*      '  Several  pages  are  lost  here. 
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XIX.  If  a  man  i^kootd  l«ve  a  faitbleaff  slarfe,  or  an  hbh  , 


\ 


wholesome  house,  with  whose  delect  he  alone  was  acquainted^  \i^ 


and  he  advertised  tiiem  for  sale,  would  he  state  the  fact  that  I  \  0^ 
his  serrant  was  infected  with  knarerj,  and  his  honse  iKth  I    y 
malaria,  or  woold  he  conceal  these  obfeetions  from  the  buyer!  <^'^ 
If  he  stated  those  &et8  he  WQfnld  he  honest,  so  doabt,  becanse .  ^\  ^ 
he  would  deoeire  nobody;  bnt  still  he  woold  be  thonght  a  ^  /y 
£ool,  because  he  would  either  get  Tery  little  for  his  property,    '  r^ 
or  else  &il  to  sell  it  at  all     By  conceafing  these  defects,  on    f 
the  other  hand,  he  will  he  caOed  a  shrewd  man — as  one  who  \ 
has  taken  care  of  his  own  interest;  bnt  he  will  be  a  rogu^ 
notwithstanding,  because  be  wSH  be  deeeiring  his  neighbcmrsL^ 
Again,  let  ns  sappixe  thai  ene  man  meets  another,  who  seQs 
gold  and  silver,  coneeiTi^  them  to  be  eoj^per  or  lead ;  shall 
he  hold  hia  peace  tint  he  may  make  a  eaprtal  bargam^  or 
correct  the  mistake,  and  parrifflse  at  a  fidr  rate?    He  wonM    /       { 
evidently  be  a  £ool  in  the  worid*a  opinion,  if  he  preferred  the  j 
latter, 

XX,  It  is  justice^  iMyond  aQ  qnesHon^  neither  to  commit 
mnrdernor  robbery.     WlKit  tiien  wonld  yonr  jnet  man  do^  ^ 
i^  in  a  case  of  shipwre^  he  saw  a  weaker  man  than  hlms^  ,' 
get  possessioKi  of  a  plank  I    Wonld  he  not  throst  him  off,  gel 

hold  of  the  timber  himself  and  escape  bj  his  exertiom^  espe-  'U  N  -  >\ 
ciallyas  no  human  witness  could  be  present  in  the  mid-seal  IfJ  \j 
be  acted  like  a  wise  man  of  the  world,  he  wonkL  certainly  do      ^  \ 
so,  for  to  act  in  any  other  way  would  cost  him  his  lif&     I^    ,  \  '^ 
on  the  oth^  hand,  he  prefers  death  to  inflieting  unjustifiable    iV 
injury  on  his  neighbour,  he  will  be  an  eminent  honourable    i    . 
and  just  man,  bnt  not  the  lesa  a  fool,  because  he  saved  an-    .  ^' 
other^s  life  at  the  expense  of  his  own.    Again^  if  in  caee  of  a    . 
defeat  and  rout,  when  the  ^lemy  w»e  pressing  in  the  rear,    '■■ 
this  just  man  should  find  a  wounded  comrade  mounted  or  a    I 
horse,  shall  he  respect  his  right  at  the  risk  of  being  killed  ^' 
himself  or  shall  he  fling  him  from  the  horse  in  order  to  pre-i  // 
serve  his  own  life  from  the  pursuers  ?    If  he  does  so  he  is  av 
wise  man,  but  at  the  same  time  a  wicked  one;  if  he  does  not 
he  is  admirably  just,  but  at  the  same  time  stupid. 

XXI.  Scipio, — I  might  reply  at   great  length  to  these' 
sophistical  objections  of  Fhilus,  if  it  were  not,  my  LaeliuS)  that 
all  our  friends  are  no  less  anxious  than  myself  to  hear  yoa 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  present  debate,  especially  as  yoa 
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promised  yesterday  that  you  would  plead  at  large  on  my  side 
of  the  argument.  If  you  cannot  spare  time  for  this,  at  any 
rate  do  not  desert  us;  we  all  ask  it  of  you. 

LcbUus. — ^This  Cameades  ought  not  to  be  even  listened  to 
by  our  young  men.     I  think  afi  the  while  that  I  am  hearing 
him,  that  he  must  be  a  very  impure  person;  if  he  be  not,  as 
I  would  fedn  believe,  his  discourse  is  not  less  pemicious, 
I       XXIL^  True  law  is  rip^ht  reason  confonoaable^Jo  nature, 
1  universal,  unchangeable,  eternal,  whose  commands,  urge  usfb 
I  duty,  and  whose  prohibitions  restrain  us  from  eviL    Whether 
J  ifenjoins  or  forbids,  the  good  respect  its  injunctions,  and  the 
i  wicked  treat  them  with  indifiference.     This  law  cannot  be 
contradicted  by  any  other  law,  and  is  not  liable  either  to  de- 
rogation or  al»:ogation.     Neither  the  senate  nor  the  people 
can  give  us  any  dispensation  for  not  obeying  this  imiversal 
law  of  justice.     It  needs  no  other  exppsitor^od  interpreter 
than  our  own  conscience.      It  is  not  one  thing  arSome,  and 
another  at  Athens;  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow; 
but  in  all  times  and  nations  this,  universal  law  must  for  ever 
reign,  eternal  and  imperishable.     It  is  the  sovereign  master 
Tand  emperor  of  all  beings.     God  himself  is  its  author,  its 
promulgator,  its  enforcer.     And  he  who  does  not  obejr  jtcftjca 
■  from  himself,  and  does  violence  to  the  very  natujCQ  Qf  man. 
And  by  so  doing  he  will  endure  the  severest  penalties  even  if 
he  avoid  the  other  evils  which  are  usually  accounted  punish* 
ments. 

XXIII.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  treatise  on 
the  Commonwealth  (unless  I  am  mistaken),  it  is  argued  that  no  war 
^  is  ever  undertaken  by  a  well-regulated  commonwealth,  unless  it  be 
^  ■•  one  either  for  the  sake  of  keeping  faith,  or  for  safety ;  and  what  he 
'  means  by  a  war  for  safety,  and  what  safety  he  wishes  us  to  under- 
stand, he  points  out  in  another  passage,  where  he  says,  "  But  private 
men  often  escape  from  these  penalties,  which  even  the  most  stupid 
persons  feel— want,  exile,  imprisonment,  and  stripes,  by  embracmg 
the  opportunity  of  a  speedy  death ;  but  to  states  death  itself  is  a 
penalty,  though  it  appears  to  deliver  individuals  from  punishment. 
For  a  state  ought  to  be  established  so  as  to  be  eternal :  therefore, 
there  is  no  natural  decease  for  a  state,  as  there  is  for  a  man,  in  whose 
case  death  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  often  even  desirable ;  but  when 

'  This  and  the  following  chapters  are  not  the  actual  words  of  CHcero, 
hvX  quotations  by  Lactantius  and  Augustine,  of  what  they  aflSinn  that 
be  said. 
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a  state  is  put  an  end  to,  it  is  destroyed,  extinguished.  It  is  in  some* 
degree,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  as  if  this  whole  world 
were  to  perish  and  fall  to  pieces/' 

In  his  treatise  on  the  Commonwealth,  Cicero  says  those  wars  are 
unjust  which  are  undertaken  without  reason.  Again,  after  a  few 
sentences,  he  adds,  No  war  is  considered  just  unless  it  be  formally 
announced  and  declared,  and  unless  it  be  to  obtain  restitution  of 
what  has  been  taken  away. 

But  our  nation,  by  defending  its  allies,  has  now  become  the  master 
of  all  the  whole  world. 

XXIY.  Also,  in  that  same  treatise  on  the  Commonwealth,  he 
argues  most  strenuously  and  vigorously  in  the  cause  of  justice 
ag[ainst  injustice.  And  since  when  a  little  time  before  the  part  of 
injustice  was  upheld  against  justice,  and  the  doctrine  was  urf^d  that 
a  republic  could  not  prosper  and  flourish  except  by  injustice,  thia 
was  put  forward  as  the  strongest  argument,  that  it  was  uujust  for 
men  to  serve  other  men  as  their  masters ;  but  ^that  unless  a  dorni- 
nant  state,  such  as  a  great  republic,  acted  on  this  injustice,  it  could 
not  govern  its  provinces;  answer  was  made  on  behalf  of  justice, 
that  it  was  just  that  it  should  be  so,  because  slavery  is  advan- 
tageous to  such  men,  and  their  interests  are  consulted  by  a  ri^ht 
course  of  conduct, — ^that  is,  by  the  licence  of  doing  injury  being 
taken  from  the  wicked, — and  they  will  fare  better  when  sulnugated, 
because  when  not  subjugated  they  fared  worse :  and  to  confirm  this 
reasoning,  a  noble  instance,  taken  as  it  were  from  nature,  was  added, 
and  it  was  said,  Whv  then  does  God  govern  man,  and  why  does^  the 
mind  govern  the  body,  and  reason  govern  lust»  and  the  other  vicious 
parts  of  the  mind  P 

XXV.  Hear  what  Tully  says  more  plainly  still  in  the  third  book 
of  his  treatise  on  the  Commonwealth,  when  discussing  the  reasons 
for  government.  Do  we  not,  says  he,  see  that  nature  herself  has 
given  the  power  of  dominion  to  evervthin^  that  is  best,  to  the  ex- 
treme advantage  of  what  is  subjected  to  it  ?  Why  then  does  God 
govern  man,  and  why  does  the  mind  govern  the  oodj,  and  reason 
govern  lust  and  passion  and  the  other  vicious  parts  of  the  same 
mindP  Listen  thus  far;  for  presently  he  adds,  But  still  there  are 
dissimilarities  to  be  recognised  in  ^verninn"  and  in  obeying.  For  as 
the  mind  is  said  to  govern  the  boc^,  and  suso  to  govern  lust,  still  it 
governs  the  body  as  a  king  governs  his  subjects,  or  a  parent  his 
children ;  but  it  governs  lust  as  a  master  governs  his  slaves,  because 
it  restrains  and  oreaks  it.  The  authority  of  kings,  of  generals,  of 
magistrates,  of  fathers,  and  of  nations,  rules  their  subjects  and  allies 
as  the  mind  rules  bodies;  but  masters  control  their  slaves,  as  the 
best  part  of  the  mind — ^that  is  to  say,  wisdom  controls  the  vicious 
and  weak  parts  of  itself,  such  as  lust,  passion,  and  the  other 
perturbations. 

Por  there  is  a  kind  of  unjust  slavery  when  those  belong  to  some 
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one  dse  woo  mi^  betlwtr  own  oMvien;  but  wWm  tkose  axe  skfei 
who  cannot  gorem  themselTes,  there  is  bo  iagnry  dose. 

XXVI.  If,  says  Carneades,  you  were  to  kiiow  that  an  asp  wis 
\^mg  hid  anywhere,  and  that  some  one  who  did  not  know  it  was 
going  to  sit  upon  it,  whose  death  would  be  a  gaia  to  job,  jcmi  wqoU 
act  wickedly  if  ^rou  did  not  warn  him  not  to  sit  down.  StiH  yoa 
would  not  oe  liable  to  punishment,  for  win  oovld  prcwe  t^at  jon 
had  known  P  But  we  are  bringing  frrwmrff  tirt  WMTiy  iT«tinc?«i  ^ 
it  is  plain  that  unless  equitj^  good  fatt^  an!  jute^ jwc]^^  from 
nature;  and  if  all  these  things  art  jrifftrrftif  iff  li&fnffC •>  ffl^  amTi 
cannot  be  found.  And  on  these  tq;ttcs  a gmat  dial  in  nawt  hj  LmTjiii. 
in  our  treatise  on  the  ILmnblie. 

If,  as  we  are  reminded  b^  you,  we  hare  s|X)]cen  wdl  in  that  trea- 
tise, when  we  said  that  nothing  is  good  excrating  what  is  bonoinaUc^ 
and  nothing  bad  excepting  wmt  is  disgracesiBL  ^    *    ^     » 

XXYIL  I  am  ^ad  that  you  approve  of  the  doetripe^  that  tiie 
affection  borne  to  our  childron  is  inmhoited  b^  natare;  indeed,  if  it 
be  not,  there  can  be  no  eaimexioa  between  man  aad  man  which  hm 
its  origin  in  nature*  And  if  there  be  not,  then  Ihgce  is  an  end  o/*^ 
1CCisil,-il!Lti8et  May  it  turn  out  well^says  GamnHieai, "  speak^^ 
^Lamelessly,  but  still  more  sessUy  than  mj  friend  Lwhis  or  Patro: 
for,  as  thqr  refer  everything^  to  themselves,  do  thej  thiak  that  any- 
thing is  ever  done  for  t^  sake  of  anotlier  ?  And  when  thej  ssy, 
tiiat  a  man  oo^  to  be  good»  in  order  to  avoid  mislbctaiMs^  not 
because  it  is  ngbt  fay  nature^  thej  do  not  perceive  that  they  ""^ 
speaking  of  a  cunning  man,  not  of  a  good  oooe.  But  these  argvaieBts 
are  argued,  I  Ithink,  in  those  books,  by  praising  which  joa  have 
given  me  spirits. 

In  which  I  agree  that  an  andoas  and  hazardous  justice  is  not  that 
of  a  wise  man. 

XXYIII.  And  again,  in  Cicero,  that  same  advocate  of  justice; 
Lslius,  says,  Virtue  is  dearly  eager  for  honour,  nor  Ins  she  any 
other  reward ;  which,  bowcTer,  she  accepts  easily,  and  exacts  without 
bitterness.    And  iu  another  place  the  same  Leuus  says: 

t  When  a  man  is  inspired  by  virtue  such  as  this,  what  bribes' 
can  you  offer  him,  what  treasures,  what  thrones,  what  em- 
pires ?  He  considers  these  but  mortal  goods,  and  esteems  his 
own  divine.  And  if  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  and  tha 
envy  of  his  competitors,  or  the  violence  of  powerful  enemies, 
^espoil  his  virtue  of  its  earthly  recompeuse,  be  still  cnjoya 
^  thougS^d  consolations  in  the  approlmtion  of  conscknce, 
^d_  sustains  hiinself  by  contemplating  the  beauty  of  moni 
kfectitude.  ■ 

'    XXlX  *     *     *  This  virtue,  in  order  to  be  true,  must  be 
universal.   Tiberius  Gracchus  continued  &ithful  to  his  fellow- 
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citiaens,  bat  h&  Tiolofecl  the  limits  and  treaties  gnaraoteed  to 
our  allies  and  the  Latin  peo|^e&  Bat  if  this  habit  of  arbi'- 
trary  violence  begins  to  extend  itself  frnther,  and  perverts 
oar  anthoritj^  kading  it  from  ri^it  to  yiolence,  so  tlmt  those 
who  had  voluntarily  obeyed  us  are  only  restrained  by  fear; 
then  although  we,  during  our  days^  may  escape  the  peril,  yet 
am  I  solidtons  irei^cting  the  safety  of  Odir  posterity,  and  the 
immortality  of  ^t»  oommcowealth  itsdf,  whidi,  donbtlesi^ 
might  becoxne  perpetuc^  and  invineible,  if  our  people  would 
maintain  their  axxoent  inatitations  and  manners. 

XXX.  When  Leeiias  had  ceased  to  speak,  all  tliose  that 
were  present  expressed  the  extreme  pleasure  they  fonnd  in 
his  discouTse.  But  Seipot^  more  affected  than  the  rest,  and 
ravished  with  tfie  de^ht  of  sympathy,  exdaimed — ^Tou 
have  pleaded,  my  LsaUus,  many  causes  with  an  eloquence 
saperior  to  that  of  Servius  Galba,  our  coHes^ue,  whom  you 
used  during  his  life  to  jnrefear  to  all  othen^  even  to  the  At&a 
oratorsy  [and  never  isd  I  hear  you  speak  with  move  energy 

than  to-&y,  while  pleading  the  eoase  of  justice.}^ 

»  *  •  »  *     .       » 

*  m  m  m  ;Fhat  two  things  were  msnUng  to  enUe  him  t# 
9peak  IB  pidDiic  and  is  the  ferom,  ccMdeDe&  and  Toiee* 

XXXI.  ^  *  *  Diis  justice  eontinned  Sdpio,  is  the  very 
foundation  of  lawful  government  in  p<^itieal  eonstitutioiBS. 
Can  we  call  the  state  Ik  Agrigentum  a  eommonweahh,  where 
all  men  axe  oppressed  by  the  cmelty  of  a  single  tyrant— 
where  tbere  is  no  umvernl  bond  of  ri^it,  nor  social  coi^* 
sent  and  fellowship,  winch  eiionld  briong  to  every  people^ 
properly  so  named  I  It  m  the  same  in  Syracuse, — ^that  illus- 
trious city  whidb  Tinueias  caDs  ihe  greatest  of  th&  (rreciaB 
towns.  It  was  indeed  a  most  beautiful  city;  and  its  ad- 
miral^ citadel,  its  canals  distributed  throng  all  its  districted 
its  broad  streets,  its  porticoes,  its  tem|yles,  and  its  walls,  gave 
Syracuse  the  appearance  of  a  most  flomridiing  state.  But 
while  Dionysius  its  tyrant  reigned  there,  nothing  of  all  its 
wealth  belonged  to^.the  people,  and  the  people  were  nothing 
better  than  the  skves  of  one  master.  Thus,  wherever  I 
behold  a  tyrant,  I  know  that  thaaodal.  consditutiou  must  be 
not  merely  vifiif^"  ft^  I'trmptj  nfl  Ii(tated  yeg^terday,  bat  in 
strict  truth  no  social  constitution  at  all. 


>  *-*■  •  *^.  -r 
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XXXII.  ZfCBlius, — ^Tou  have  spoken  admiiablj;  mj  Sdpio^ 
imd  I  see  the  point  of  your  obsmratioiis. 

Scipio. — You  grant,  then,  that  a  state  which  is  entirelj  in 
the  power  of  a  ^ction^  cannot  jnsUy  be  entitled  a  political 
community  1 

Lcelius. — ^That  is  evident. 

Scipio,^YoTi  judge  most  correctly.  For  what  was  the 
state  of  Athens  when,  during  the  great  Peloponnessan  war^  she 
fell  under  the  unjust  domination  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ?  The 
antique  glory  of  that  city,  the  imposing  aspect  of  its  edifices, 
its  theatre,  its  gymnasium,  its  porticoes,  its  temples,  its  citadel, 
the  admirable  sculptm-es  of  Phidias,  and  the  magnificent  har- 
bour of  Piraeus, — did  they  constitute  it  a  commonwealth  f 

Lcelitu. — Certainly  not,  because  these  did  not  constitute 
the  real  welfitre  of  the  community. 

Scipio. — And  at  Rome,  when  the  decemvirs  ruled  without 
appe^  from  their  decisions,  in  the  third  year  of  their  power, 
had  not  liberty  lost  all  its  securities  and  aU  its  blessings  ? 

Lcelius,— ^Yea;  the  welfare  of  the  community  was  no  longer 
consulted,  and  the  people  soon  roused  themselves,  and  re- 
covered their  appropriate  rights. 

XXXIII.  Scipio, — I  now  come  to  the  third,  or  democratical, 
form  of  government,  in  which  a  considerable  difficulty  presets 
itself,  because  aU  things  are  there  said  to  lie  at  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  are  carried  into  execution  just  as  they  please. 
Here  the  populace  inflict  punishments  at  their  pleasure, 
and  act,  and  seize,  and  keep  possession,  and  distribute  pro- 
perty, without  let  or  hindrance.  Can  you  deny,  my  Leelius, 
that  this  is  a  fair  definition  of  a  democracy,  where  the  peojde 
are  all  in  all,  and  where  the  people  constitute  the  state  'i 

Lcelius, — There  is  no  political  constitution  to  which  I  more 
absolutely  deny  the  name  of  a  comTnonwealth,  than  that  in 
which  all  things  lie  in  the  power  of  the  multitude.  If  a 
commonwealth,  which  implies  the  wel&re  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, could  not  exist  in  Agrigentum,  Syracuse,  or  Athens, 
when  tyrants  reigned  over  them, — if  it  could  not  exist  in 
Rome,  when  under  the  oligarchy  of  the  decemvirs, — ^neither 
do  I  see  how  this  sacred  name  of  commonwealth  can  be 
applied  to  a  democracy,  and  the  sway  of  the  mob;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  my  Scipio,  I  build  on  your  own  admirable 
definition,  that  there  can  be  no  community,  properly  so 
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called,  unless  it  be  regulated  by  a  combination  of  rights^ 
And,  by  this  definition,  it  appears  that  a  multitude  of  (P 
men  may  be  just  as  tyrannical  as  a  single  despot;  and 
it  is  so  much  the  worse,  since  no  monster  can  be  moTu 
barbarous  than  the  mob,  which  assumes  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  people.  Nor  is  it  at  all  reasonable,  since  the 
laws  place  the  property  of  madmen  in  the  hands  of  theijr 
sane  relations,  thit  we  should  do  the  [very  reverse  in  politics, 
and  throw  the  property  of  the  sane  into  the  hands  of  the 
mad  multitude].*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

XXXIV.  *  *  *  [It  is  fiur  more  rational]  to  assert  that  a  wise 
and  virtuous  aristocratical  government  deserves  the  title  of  a 
commonwealth,  as  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  kingd 

And  much  more  so  in  my  opinion,  said  Mummius.  For 
the  unity  of  power  often  exposes  a  king  to  become  a  despot; 
but  when  an  aristocracy^  consisting  of  many  virtuous  men,  \ 
exercise  power,  that  is  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  t" 
possible  for  any  state.  However  this  be,  I  much  prefer 
royalty  to  democracy;  for  that  is  the  third  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  you  have  remaining,  and  a  most  vicious  one  it  is. 

XXXV.  Scipio  replied — I  am  well  acquainted,  my  Mum- 
mius, with  your  decidS^d  antipathy  to  the  democratical  system. 
And,  although  we  may  speak  of  it  with  rather  more  iuri 
dulgence  than  you  are  accustomed  to  accord  it,  I  musti 
certainly  agree  with  you,  that  of  all  the  three  particidar  forms  J 
of  government,  none  is  less  commendable  than  democracy. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you,  however,  when  you  would  imply  ^  , 
that  aristocracy  is  preferable  to  royalty.   If  you  suppose  *hat  j 
wisdom  governs  the  state,  is  it  not  as  well  that  this  wisdom/ 
should  reside  in  one  monarch,  as  in  many  nobles  1 

But  we  are  led  away  by  a  certain  incorrectness  of  terms  in 
a  discussion  like  the  present.  When  we  pronounce  the  word 
"aristocracy,"  which,  in  Greek,  signifies  the  government  of 
the  best  men,  what  can  be  conceived  more  excellent — for 
what  can  be  thought  better  than  the  best  ?  But  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  title  "king"  is  mentioned,  we  begin  to 
imagine  a  tyrant;  as  if  a  king  must  be  necessarily  unjust. 
But  we  are  not  speaking  of  an  unjust  king^  when  we  are 
examining  the  true  nature  of  royal  authority.  To  this  name 
of  king,  therefore,  do  but  attach  the  idea  of  a  Eomulus,  a 

'  Eight  pages  are  missing  here. 


Niiiiia»  a  TalhiB,  szmI  peiiiape  yoa  'vill  be  lesB  aevne  to  the 
moiuun^cal  form  of  oosstitiitioiL 

IfiimiiiMcc — HftTe  you,  then,  no  eomxnaidalion  at  all  for 
anj  kind  of  democratioal  gOTemm^at  t 

Scipio. — Whjy  I  think  Bome  demoeratkal  ianoB  less  ob- 
jectioDable  than  odten;  and  by  way  of  ilhurization,  I  will 
ask  yon  what  yon  thought  of  the  gOTemment  in  tibe  Isle  of 
£hodo8»  whsan  we  were  lately  togeUier;  did  it  appear  to  yoa 
a  legitimate  and  rational  oonatHution  f 

Mummius. — It  did,  and  not  much  liable  to  abase. 

Sc^na, — ^Toa  say  truly.  Bnt  if  yon  recollect)  it  was  a  Teiy 
extrarardinary  expeiiment.  All  the  inhabitants  were  BSSka* 
natdy  senators  and  citisens.  Some  months  <iiej  epeat  in 
their  senatorial  fanctions,  and  some  months  they  spent,  in 
their  didl  employments.  In  both  they  exercised  judisial 
powers;  and  in  the  theatre  and  the  oourt^  the  same  men 
judged  all  causes,  capital  and  not  capital  And  they  had  as 
much  influence,  and  were  of  as  mnch  importanoeaa      *       * 


FRAGMENTS. 

xxxVT.  There  is  therefore  some  unquiet  feeling  in  indindaala» 
which  either  exults  in  pleasure,  or  is  crushed  hy  annoyance. 
\Tke  next  is  an  incomplete  sentence,  and,  as  such,  unintelli^hleJ^ 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  who  hy  their  commerce,  and  hy  the 
merchandise  which  they  carried,  brought  avarice  and  magnificence 
and  insatiable  degrees  of  everythiug  into  Greece. 

^ardanapalus,  the  luxurious  king  of  Assyria^  of  whom  TuHy,  m 
tiie  third  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  Republic,  says  "  the  notorioiu 
Sardanapalus,  far  more  deformed  by  his  Tices  than  eren  by  his 
name." 

What  is  the  meaning,  then«  of  this  absurd  acceptation,  wiImw 
some  one  wishes  to  make  the  whole  of  Athos  a  monument  ?  For  whit 
is  Athos  or  the  vast  Olympus  ?    ♦    *    *    * 

XXXVn.  I  will  endeavour  in  the  proper  place  to  show  it,  ao- 
cording  to  the  definitions  of  Cicero  himself,  in  which,  putting  fbttk 
8cipio  as  the  speaker,  he  has  briefly  explained  what  a  commonwesltli 
and  what  a  reputiic  is ;  adducing  also  manr  assertions  of  his  own, 
and  of  those  whom  he  has  represented  as  tamg  part  in  that  discus- 
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mon,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  state  of  Boine  was  not  such  a  common- 
wealth, because  there  has  never  been  genuine  justioe  in  it.  Howevei^ 
according  to  definitions  vhick  are  move  reasoziable,  it  was  a  common- 
wealth in  some  decree,  and  it  was  bd^ter  re^pilated  by  the  more 
ancient  than  bj  the  later  Romans. 

It  is  now  fitting  that  I  should  explain,  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as 
I  can,  what,  in  the  second  book  of  this  work,  I  promised  to  prore, 
according  to  the  definitiont  which  Cieero,  in  his  oooks  on  the  Com- 
monwealth, puts  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio,  aiguinff  that  the  Eoman 
state  was  never  a  commonwealth ;  fOr  he  briefly  aefinesa  common- 
wealth as  a  state  of  the  people :  _  the^^gepple'  as  ai^"  ^ssjjp^  of  the 
iimltitude^  united  W  a  common  feeEog  of^  right,  and  a  comwunityjof 
"Interests.  Wh^tTecSDs  a  common  feeling  of  right  he  explains  by 
discussion,  showing  in  this  way  that  a  commonwealth  cannot  proceed 
without  justice:  where,  therefore,  there jspo  genuine  justice,  there 
can  be  no  rights  lor-  that  whick  is^^ie  according  to  right  is  ilone 
jnstly,  Ed  what  is  done  unjustly,  cannot  be  done  according  to 
right,  for  the  unjust  regulations  of  men  are  not  to  be  called  or 
thought  rights;  since  they  themselves  call  that  right  (jus)  which 
flows  from  the  source  of  justice :  and  they  say  that  that  assertion 
which  is  often  made  by  some  persons  of  erroneous  sentiments, 
liamely,  that  that  is  ri^  wiiich  is  adraoti^eoas  to  the  most  power- 
ed., is  false.    Wherefore,  where  ifaece  is  no  troe  jostice,  tiiere  ean 


thejeople^  ¥^t "only^fif  ajMOb'^Wch  as  it  may  be,  which  is  not  worthy 
ofniename  of  a  people.  And  tlius,  if  a  commonwealth  is  a  state  of 
a  people,  and  if  that  is  not  a  people  whidi  is  not  united  by  a  common 
feeling  of  right,  and  if  there  is  no  right  where  there  is  no  justice, 
then  tne  unooubted  inference  is,  that  where  there  is  no  justice  there 
is  no  commonwealth.  Moreover,  justice  is  that  viitne  wbich  gives 
every  one  his  own.  | 

No  war  can  be  undertalLe&  bj  a  just  and  wise  tatate,  nnles 
for  Mth  or  self-defence.  This  celf-defeooe  of  the  state  ia 
«noiigii  to  ensure  its  perpetuity,  and  this  perpetuity  is  what 
all  patriots'  desiiv.  Those  affliejjffnft^irhi^  m^^  *h^  .harfJiBBf. 
spirits  smart  under — poverty,  exile,  prison,  and  torment — 
private  Individuals  seel:  to  escape  frooOuby  an  Ing^^meous 
4eath.  Bnt  for  states,  the  greatest  ouaimtjr^of  jJl  is  that  of 
deatlf^  'WP^SCSJSSSS^^^^i^i^SBfi^  A  state  should 

ie  so  constituted  as  to  live  for  ever.  For  a  oommonwealth, 
there  is  no  natoni  dianlixtMn,  «a  there  is  for  a  man,  to  whom 
death  not  only  becomes  iiecesBary,  but  often  desirable.  And 
TTbfin  n  ntntft  rrtvzn  tjtrayii  HTul.MlfLtt  n  so.  utterlj  revolu- 
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tipuized^  that  if  we  may  compare  great  tt^  with  small,  it 
jresembles  the  fi^j^wreekxif.tihft  iinJYflrge. 
"  All  wars/  iinilertaken  wiUiout  a  proper  motive,  are  unjust 
And  no  war  can  be  reputed  just,  unless  it  be  duly  announced 
and  proclaimed,  and  if  it  be  not  preceded  by  a  rational 
demand  for  restitution. 

Our  Roman  commonwealth,  by  defending  its  aUies;,  has  got 
possession  of  the  world. 


BOOK    IV* 


INTBODnOTION  BY  THE  ORIGINAL  TRANSLATOR. 

Ik  this  Fourth  Book  Cicero  treats  of  morals  and  education,  and  the  use 
and  abuse  of  stage  entertainments.  We  retain  nothing  of  this  im- 
portant book,  save  a  few  scattered  fragments,  the  beauty  of  wMch  fills 
us  with  the  greater  regret  for  the  passages  we  have  lost* 


FRAGMENTS. 

'I.  *  *  *  *  Since  mention  has  been  made  of  the  body  and  of 
the  mind,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  theory  of  each  as  well  as 
the  weakness  of  my  understanding  is  able  to  comprehend  it — a  duty 
which  I  think  it  the  more  becoming  in  me  to  undertake,  because 
Marcus  Tullius,  a  man  of  singular  genius,  after  having  attempted  to 
perform  it  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  Commonwealth, 
compressed  a  subject  of  wide  extent  within  narrow  limits,  only 
toucning  lightly  on  all  the  principal  points.  And  that  there  might 
be  no  excuse  alleged  for  his  not  having  followed  out  this  topic,  he 
himself  has  assured  us  that  he  was  'not  wanting  either  in  inchnation 
or  in  anxiety  to  do  so ;  for,  in  the  first  book  of  nis  treatise  on  Laws, 
when  he  was  touching  briefly  on  the  same  subject,  he  speaks  thus : 
*'  This  topic  Scipio,  in  my  opmion^  has  sufficiently  discussed  in  those 
books  which  you  have  read. 

And  the  mmd  itself,  which  sees  the  future,  remembers  the  past. 

Well  did  Marcus  Tullius  say,  In  truth,  if  there  is  no  one  who 
would  not  prefer  death  to  being  changed  into  the  form  of  some  beut» 
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>«lthoiigh  he  were  still  to  retun  the  mind  of  a  man,  how  mnch  mote 
wretched  is  it  to  have  the  mmd  of  a  beast  in  the  form  of -^  manf 
To  me  this  fate  appears  as  much  worse  than  the  other^  as  the  mixi4 
IS  superior  to  the  Dodv. 

Tullius  says  somewhere  that  he  does  not  think  the  good  of  a  ram 
and  of  Pubhus  Africanns  identical.  ^ 

And  also  by  its  being  interposed,  it  causes  shade  and  niglit,  which 
as  adapted  both  to  the  numbering  of  days,  and  to  rest  from  labour.  ' 

And  as  in  the  autumn  he  has  opened  the  earth  to  receive  seeds,  in 
winter  relaxed  it  that  it  may  digest  them,  and  by  the  ripening  powers 
of  summer  softened  some,  and  Dumt  up  others. 

When  the  shepherds  use  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  for  cattle. 

Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Commonwealth,  uses  the  word 
**  Armentum,"  and  Armentarius,  derived  from  it, 

II.  The  great  law  of  just  and  regular  subordination  is  the 
basis  of  political  prosperity.  There  is  much  advantage  in 
the  harmonious  succession  of  ranks,  and  orders,  and  classes^ 
in  which  the  sufi&iages  of  the  knights  and  the  senators  have 
their  due  weight.  Too  many  have  foolishly  desired  to  destroy 
this  institution,  in  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  some  new  largess 
by  a  public  decree,  out  of  a  distribution  of  the  property  of 
the  nobility. 

III.  Consider,  nov7,  how  wisely  the  other  provisions  have 
been  adopted,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  citizens  the  benefits 
of  an  honest  and  happy  life;  for  that  is,  indeed^  the  grand 
object  of  all  political  association,  and  that  which  every  govern- 
ment should  endeavour  to  procure  for  the  people,  partly  by 
its  institutions,  and  partly  by  its  laws. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  national  education  of  the 
people—- a  matter  on  which  the  Greeks  have  expended  much 
labour  in  vain,  and  which  is  the  only  point  on  which  Poly- 
bius,  who  settled  among  us,  accuses  the  negligence  of  our 
institutions.  For  our  countrymen  have  thought  that  educa^ 
don  ought  not  to  be  fixed,  nor  regulated  by  laws,  nor  be 
given  publicly  and  imiformly  to  all  classes  of  society.    For 

According  to  Tully,  who  says,  that  men  going  to  serve  in  the  army 
iiave  guardians  assigned  to  them  by  whom  they  are  governed  the 
first  year. 

IV.  [In  our  ancient  laws,  young  men  were  prohibited 
from  appearing]  naked  in  the  public  baths — so  far  back  wer# 

*  Six  or  eight  pages  are  missing  here* 
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ilw  pandpto  itf  xnododj  transd  lyy  oar  maoert^  ilaioag 
tiie  Greeks,  on  the  oontzaiy,  what  an  absmrd  BysteiB.  txf  lawboh 
ing  yonth  is  ezh^ntod  in  liluxr  ^ynmBBia !  IR^isft  ai&xvdloas 
preparation  for  the  labours  and  hazards  of  -war!  ivhat  inde- 
cent spectacles,  what  impure  and  licentiouB  azmnos  are  jpasr 
jnitted  I  I  do  not  speeik  only  of  the  Ekana  and  ^^H^Ii^tib^ 
among  whom,  in  all  loye  jd&irB^  panion  is  allowed  to  nm  kiio 
f^amelfiw  eKcessos;  but  the  Spartan^  wMie  ihej  permit 
«Tery  kind  pf  licence  to  their  young  men,  aave  fliat  d  Tsola- 
tion,  fence  off  by  a  'veiy  sli^t  wa!l  Ihe  Tery  exoeption  on 
.which,  they  insist,  beades  other  cnmes  winch  I  will  not 
mention.  > 

.  Then  LsdIlus  said — ^I  see,  my  SdjdG^  thajb  on  the  subject  of 
iftie  Greek  institutionB,  which  you  censure,  you  pre&r  attack- 
ing the  customs  of  the  most  renowned  peoples,  to  oontending 
-with  your  &Yourite  Flato,  whose  name  you  have  anudad 
dting,  especially  as    •    *    *    * 

Y.  80  that  Cicero^  in  his  treatise  on  the  Gominonwealtli,  aaya  ifaat 
It  was  a  reproach  to  young  men  if  they  had  no.ioveES. 

Not  only  as  at  Sparta,  wnere  boys  leani  to  steal  and  plnndec 

Ajid  our  master  Plato,  even  more  than  Lycuigcus ;  who  would  have 
eveirthing  to  be  common,  so  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  call 
^anything  his  own  property. 

I  would  send  him  to  the  same  place  whiCher  he  sends  Homei', 
.crowned  with  chaplets  and  anointed  with  perfumes,  banishing  him 
from  the  city  which  he  is  describing. 

'  YI.  The  judgment  of  the  censor  inflicts  scarcely  anything  more 
than  a  blush  on  the-  man  whom  he  condemns.  Therefore  as  aU  that 
adjudication  turns  solely  on  the  name  (nomen),  the  punishment  is 
called  ignominy. 
,  Nor  should  a  prefect  bie  set  over  women,  an  officer  who  is  created 
among  the  Greeks ;  but  there  should  be  a  censor  to  teach  hiisbimds 
to  manage  their  wives. 

So  the  discipline  of  modesty  has  great  power.  All  women  abstaii 
irom  wine. 

And'  also  if  any  woman  was  of  bad  character,  her  relations  used 
not  to  kiss  her. 

So  petulance  is  derived  from  asking  (;w/flwfo).  Wantonness  (iV»r 
eacitas)  from  procando^  that  is,  from  demanding. 

VII.  For  I  do  not  approve  of  the  same,  nation  being  the  ruler  and 
the  fanner  of  lands.  But  both  in  private  families  aid  in  the'  affuis 
Df  the  Gknnmonwealth  I  look  upon  economy  as  a  revenue.  '. 

Faith  (Fides)  appears  to  me  to  derive  its  name  .from  that  being 
done  {Jit)  which  b  s^ 
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Jn  a  dtken  of'xaok  and  noble  birtb«  caressing  maonen^  ^dsfiaj, 
9nd  ambitioiL  are  marks  of  levity. 

Examine  for  a  while  the  books  on  the  Eepnblic,  and  learn  that  gocd, 
men  know  no  bound  or  limit  in  consulting  the  interests  of  uieir 
country.  See  in  that  treatise  with  what  praises  frugality,  and  ooo^ 
tmency,  and  fidelity  to  the  marrii^  iae,  and  diaste>  nonoura^k,  and 
rirtuous  manners  are  extolled. 

YIII.  I  marvel  at  the  elegant  choice,  iiot  only  d  the  Iftsts;  but  of 
the  language.  If  they  dispute  {jurganij.  It  is  a  oosteat  between 
well-wi&hers,  not  a  quarcei  between  enemies,  that  is  oaUsd  a  dispute 
{juraium). 

Therefore  the  law  considers  that  neigh  bouiB  dis$>ute  {jurgare^ 
rather  than  quarrel  (littgare)  with  one  another. 

The  hounds  of  man's  care  and  of  man's  life  are  the  same;  tso  \iy, 
the  pontifical  law  the  sanctity  of  burial  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Tney  put  them  to  death,  though  iimooent,  because  t^  had  left 
those  men  unburied  whom  they  could  not  jescue  from  the  sea  becftuse 
of  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

Nor  in  this  discussion  have  I  advocated  the  cause.of  the  populace,, 
but  of  the  good. 

For  one  cannot  easily  resist  a  powerfol  people  if  one  ^ves  them^ 
either  no  rights  at  all,  or  very  little.  ^  .         • 

In  which  case  I  wish  I  could  augur  first  with  truth  and  fidelity^ 

♦       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

IX.  Cicero  saying  this  in  vain,  when  speaking  of  poets,— ''and' 
when  the  shouts  and  approval  of  the  people,  as  of  some  great  and; 
wise  teacher,  has  reached  them,  what  darkness  do  tiiey  bring  on;. 
what  alarms  do  they  cause ;  what  desires  do  they  excite. 

Cicero  says  that  if  his  Hfe  were  extended  to.  twice  its  length  he 
should  not  have  time  to  read  the  lyric  poets. 

X.  As  Scipio  says  in  Cicero,  "As  they  thought  the  whole  his- 
trionic art,  and  everything  connected  with  the  theatre,  discreditable, 
they  thought  fit  that  all  men  of  that  description  should  not  caoHj  be 
deprived  of  the  hoiiours  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens^  bui^ 
should  ako  be  deprived  of  their  iranchise  by  the  sentence  of  the 
censors. 

^  And  what,  the  ancient  Romaus  thoi^ht  on  this  subject  Cioero- 
iuTorms  us,  in  those  books  which  he  wrote  on  t}ie  Oommonwealtl^ 
where  Scipio  argues  and  say^   *    *    ^    ♦    » 

Comedies  could  never  (if  it  bad  not  been  authorized  hy^ 
the  common  customs  of  life)  have  madie  the^btri^  i^proya* 
of  iiieir  scandalous  exhibiticHis.  And  the  more  ancienti 
Greeks  provided  a  certain  correction  for  tihe  vicious  taste' 
of  the  people,  by  making  a,  law  that  it  should  bo  expresdy* 
defined  by  a  censorship  what  subjects  comedy  should  treat, 
and  how  she  should  treat  them. 

bb2 
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Wbofm  Ins  it  not  attaiAedt  or  isUier,  iriiom  has  it  not 
wounded  f  and  niiom  has  it  qptredl  In  thia^  no  doubt,  it 
Bometinies  took  the  r^t  nde,  and  kshed  the  pc^ynlar  dema* 
^gnea  and  aeditioiia  agitatcna,  sodi  as  Ckon,  Ckophon,  and 
l[jperix)lQ&  We  may  tolen^  that;  thoi^  indeed,  the 
Gensaie  of  the  magistrate  would,  in  these  caae%  haye  been 
more  efficadoos  ihan  the  satiie  of  the  poet  But  when 
Pericles,  who  governed  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  for  so 
many  years  with  the  hi^est  anthmty,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  was  outraged  by  veraesy  and  these  were  acted  on  the 
stace,  it  was  hardly  more  decent  than  i^  among  ns,  Plautua 
and  Nsevins  had  attacked  Pnblins  and  Gnaeofl^  or  CedliiiS 
had  ventored  to  rerile  Marcos  Gata 

Onr  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  on  the  contrary — so  care- 
fal  to  attach  capital  punishment  to  a  very  few  crimes  only — 
have  included  in  this  class  of  capital  offences,  the  o£fence  of 
composing  or  publicly  redting  verses  of  libel,  slander,  and 
defamation,  in  order  to  cast  dishonour  and  infiuny  on  a 
follow-citizen.  And  they  have  decided  wisely;  for  our  life 
and  character  should,  if  suspected,  be  submitted  to  the  sen- 
tence  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  the  legal  investigations  of  our 
magistrates,  and  not  to  the  whims  and  fimcies  cMf  poets.  Nor 
should  we  be  exposed  to  any  charge  of  disgrace  whidi  we 
cannot  meet  by  legal  process,  and  openly  refute  at  the  bar. 

In  our  laws,  I  admire  the  justice  of  their  expressions,  as 
well  as  their  decisions.  Thus  the  word  pUading^  agnifies 
rather  an  amicable  suit  between  friends^  than  a  qnarrd 
between  enemies. 

It  is  not  easy  to  resist  a  powerful  people,  if  yoa  allow 
them  no  rights,  or  next  to  none. 

The  old  liomans  would  not  allow  any  living  man  to  be  either 
praised  or  blamed  on  the  stage. 

XL  Cicero  says  that  comedy  is  an  imitation  of  life ;  a  minor  of 
customs,  an  image  of  truth. 

Since,  as  is  mentioned  in  that  hook  on  the  Commonwealth,  not 
only.dia  iBschines  the  Athenian,  a  man  of  the  greatest  doquene^ 
who,  when  a  young  man,  had  been  an  actor  of  tragedies^  eonoeim 
himself  in  pnblic  affairs,  hut  the  Athenians  often  sent  Aristodemu8» 
who  was  also  a  tragic  actor,  to  Philip  as  an  ambassadiH',  to  treat  of 
the  most  important  a£Eairs  of  peace  imd  war. 
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BOOK   V. 


INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  ORIGINAL  TRANSLATOR, 

In  this  Fifth  Book  Cicero  ezplains  and  enforces  the  duties  of  magis- 
trates, and  the  importance  of  practical  experience  to  all  who  undeiv 
take  their  important  functions.  Only  a  few  fragments  have  survived 
the  wreck  of  ages,  and  descended  to  as. 


FRAGMENTS. 

I.  Ennxus  has  toldus— 

0|[men8nd  cnstoms  mighty  Home  consists; 

'which  verse,  both  for  its  precision  and  its  yeritj^  appears  to 
me  as  if  it  had  issued  from  an  oracle ;  for  neither  the  men, 
unless  the  state  had  adopted  a  certain  system  of  manners-^ 
nor  the  manners,  imless  they  had  been  illustrated  by  the 
men — could  ever  have  established  or  maintained  for  so  many 
ages  so  vast  a  republic^  or  one  of  such  righteous  and  exten- 
sive sway.  , 

Thus,  long  before  our  own  times,  the  force  of  hereditary 
manners  of  itself  moulded  most  eminent  men,  and  admirable 
citizens  in  return  gave  new*  weight  to  the  ancient  customii 
and  institutions  of  our  ancestors.  But  our  age,  on  the  con-^ 
trary,  having  received  the  commonwealth  as  a  finished 
picture  of  another  century,  but  one  already  beginning  to 
fade  through  the  lapse  of  years,  has  hot  oidy  neglected  to 
-renew  the  colours  of  the  original  painting,  but  has  not  even 
cared  to  preserve  its  general  form  and  prominent  lineaments. 

For  what  now  remains  of  those  antique  manners,  of  which 
the  poet  said  that  our  commonwealth  consisted  1  They  hav© 
now  become  so  obsolete  and  forgotten,  that  they  are  not  only 
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\\s>x  cultivated,  but  they  arc  not  even  known.  And  as  to  the 
uien,  what  tdiall  I  say  1  For  the  manners  themselves  have 
iu^ly  |HTi«hod,  through  a  scarcity  of  men ;  of  which  great 
luinfortinio  we  are  not  only  called  to  give  an  account,  but 
evon,  an  men  accused  of  capital  offences,  to  a  certain  d^;iee 
to  pUwd  uur  own  cause  in  connexion  with  it.  For  it  is  owing 
to  imr  vioos,  rather  than  to  any  Occident,  that  we  have 
retmntxl  the  name  of  republic  when  we  have  long  since  lost 
the  reality. 

II.  *  *  *  There  is  no  employment  so  essentially  royal 
as  the  exposition  of  equity,  which  eontpriiKS  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  all  laws.  This  justice,  subjects  used  generally 
to  expect  from  their  kings.  For  this  reason,  lands,  field^ 
wooiifl,  and  pastures,  were  reserved  as  the  property  of  kings, 
aiul  o\iltivatod  for  them,  inthout  any  labour  on  their  part, 
in  order  that  no  anxiety  on  account  of  their  personal  interests 
might  distract  their  attention  from  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Nor  was  any  private  man  allowed  to  be  the  judge  or  arbitrator 
in  any  suit;  but  all  disputes  were  terminated  by  the  royal 
sentouoe.  ..        •  - 

And  of  all  our  Boman  monarchs,  Numa  appears  to  me  fo 
have  best  preserved  this  ancient  custom  of  the  kings  of 
Oreeoe.  For  the  others,  though  they  also  dischaiged  this  duty, 
Were  for  the  main  part  employed  in  conducting  military 
enterprises,  and  in  attending  to  those  rights  which  belonged 
to  war.  But  the  long  peace  of  Numa's  reign  was  the  mother 
of  law  and  religion  in  this  city.  And  he  was  himself  the 
author  of  those  admirable  laws  which,  as  you  are  aware,  are 
s|till  extant.  And  this  character  is  precisely  what  belongs  to 
the  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking    ♦♦♦*•♦ 

III.  [Scipio, — Ought  not  a  farmer]  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  plants  and  seeds  ? 

Maniliua, — Certainly,  provided  he  attends  to  his  practical 
business  also. 

Scipio, — Do  you  think  that  knowledge  only  fit  for  a 
•tewardf 

ManUiui, — Certainly  not,  inasmuch  as  the  cultivation  of 
land  often  fails  for  want  of  agricultural  labour. 

Scipio, — Therefore,  as  the  steward  knows  the  nature  of  a 
field,  and  the  scribe  knows  penmanship ;  and  as  both  of  them 
ieek,  in  their  respective  sciences,  not  mere  amusement  cfntff 


but  practical  titi]it7:  *r  this  statemaH;  of  oars  should  have 
studied:  the  8cienc&  of  j>Qd8|ffadiBBC0  and  legislation;  hi 
ihould  have  investigated  dienr  ongifial  so^ces ;  but  he  shoiiM 
hot  embarrass  himadf  in  dBbaJ^mg- and  arguing,  reiadf^^ 
and  scribbling*  He  should  tafher  ^m^lay  himself  in  the 
actual  administration  of  government^  and  becomie  a;  sort  of 
steward  of  it,  being  perfectly  conversant  witb  the  princi^ 
pies  of  universal  lair  and  equitj,  inthont  wbichr  no'  man 
tssit  be  just :  not  un&miliar  with  ^be  civil  laws  of  estates ; 
but  he  win  use  Iftenr  for  practieal  purposes,  erven  atf  a*  piTdt 
iises  astronomy,,  and  a  physician  natural  philosophy;  For 
both  these  men  bring  thdr"  theoretical  science  to  bear  on  tl^ 
practice  of .  their  afts;  and  our  stiateBmail  [should  do  th^ 
same  with  the  science  of  politic^  ai^d  make  it  subservient  to 
the  actual  interests  dfphi]«ntJfiro|y  and  padbdotisinlr  *  *'  ^ 
•  lY.  *  *  *  *  in  states  in  whidi  good  men  desire  glory 
and  approbation,  and  tibxm  disgrace-  and  ignominy*  Nor  aie 
such  men  so  mudk  alarmed  by  the  threats  and  penalties  of 
the  law,  as  by  that  sentiment  of  sh&me  witb  whi6h  nature 
has  endowed  man,.  whicL  iJB  nothing  else  than  a.  certain  fedlr 
of  deserved  censure.  The  wise  director  o|  a  gpyemmenj^ 
strengthens  this  natural  instinct  by ;  the(  fbrcts  of  public 
^Dpiniouj  and  perfects  it  Jbjc  edncatLon  and  mamienk  And 
thus  the  citizens  are  preserved  from  vice  and  eorruptioa  * 
gather  by  honour  and  shame,  than  by.  fear  of  puMshniDdnt. 
But  this  argument  wiU  be  better  illtnstrated,  wben  we  treat  cf 
the  love  of  glory  and  praise,  which  we '  shall  distiuss  6k 
another  occasion. 

^  Y.  As .  respects  the  private  life  and .  the  manners  o£  tne 
citizens,  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  that,  coo- 
stitnte  just  marriages  and  legitimate  ofisprin^  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guardian  deities,  around  the  domestic  kesribhs. 
By  these  laws,  all  men  should  be  maintained  in  their  rights -of 
public  and  private  property.  It  is  only  under  a  good  govenr- 
ment  like  tibds^  that  men  can  live  happily — fi>r  nothing  can 
be  mere  delightful  than  a  weU-constituted  state. 

On  wMck  acoount)  it  appeazs  to  me  a  very  strange  thing 
wliatthis  ♦*♦♦♦♦♦* 

YI.  I  therefbra  coBBume  all  mj  time  m  considering  what  is  tlie 
power  of  that  man,  whom,  as  yoa  thmk,  we  hav«  descnbed  carefully 
enough  in  oar  books.  Do  yon,  then,  admit  our  idea  of  that  governor 
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of  a  commonwealth  to  whom  we  wish  to  refer  eyerjthing  ?  For  thus, 
I  imagine,  does  Scipio  speak  in  the  fifth  book, "  For  as  a  fair  voya£;e 
is  the  object  of  the  master  of  a  ship,  the  heialth  of  his  patient  the 
aim  of  a  physician,  and  victory  that  of  a  general,  so  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow-citizens  is  the  proper  study  of  the  ruler  of  a  common- 
wealth; that  they  may  be  stable  in  power,  rich  in  resources,  widely 
known  in  reputation,  and  honourable  through  their  virtue.  For  a 
ruler  ought  to  be  one  who  can  perfect  this,  which  is  the  best  and 
most  important  employment  among  mankind. 

And  works  in  your  literature  rightly  praise  that  ruler  of  a  country 
who  consults  the  welfare  of  his  people  more  than  their  inclinations. 
•  Vn.  Tully,  in  those  books  whicn  he  wrote  upon  the  Common- 
wealth, could  not  conceal  his  opinions,  when  he  sijeaks  of  appointing 
a  chief  of  the  state,  who,  he  says,  must  be  maintained  by  ^lory ;  tma 
afterwards  he  relates  that  his  ancestors  did  many  adnurable  and 
noble  actions  from  a  desire  of  glory. 

Tolly,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Commonwealth,  wrote  that  the  chief 
of  a  state  must  be  maintained  by  ^lory,  and  that  a  commonwealtii 
would  last  as  long  as  honour  was  paid  by  every  one  to  the  chief, 

y^he  next  paragraph  U  unintelligible^ 

Which  virtue  is  called  fortitude,  which  consists  of  magnanimity^ 
and  a  great  contempt  of  death  and  pain. 

YUL  As  Marcelltts  was  fierce,  and  eager  to  fight,  Maximns  pro* 
dent  and  cautious. 

Who  discovered  his  viobnce  and  unbridled  ferocity. 

Which  has  often  happened  not  only  to  individuals,  but  also  to 
most  powerful  nations. 

In  the  whole  world. 

Because  he  inflicted  the  annoyances  of  his  old  age  on  your 
families. 

IX.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Commonwealth,  says,  "As 
Henelaus  of  Lacedsemon  had  a  certain  agreeable  sweehiess  of 
eloquence."  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "Let  him  cultivate 
brevity  in  speaking." 

£y  the  evidence  of  wliich  arts,  as  Tully  says,  it  is  a  shame  for  the 
conscience  of  the  judge  to  be  misled.  For  he  says,  "And  as  nothing 
in  a  commonwealth  ought  to  be  so  uncorrupt  as  a  suffrage  ana 
a  sentence,  I  do  not  see  why  the  man  who  perverts  them  by  mon^ 
is  worthy  of  punishment,  while  he  who  does  so  by  eloquence  is  even 
praised.  Indeed,  I  myself  think  that  he  who  corrupts  the  judge  by 
his  speech,  does  more  harm  than  he  who  does  so  by  money,  because 
no  one  can  corrupt  a  sensible  man  by  money,  though  he  may  by 
speaking." 

And  when  Scipio  had  said  this,  Mummius  praised  him  greatlyy  for 
he  was  extravagantly  imbued  with  a  hatred  of  orators. 
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In  this  last  book  of  his  Commonwealth,  Cicero  labonn  to  show  that 
trnly  pious  philuithropical  and  patriotic  statesmen  will  not  only  be 
rewarded  on  earth  by  the  approval  of  conscience*  and  the  applause  of 
all  good  citizens,  but  that  they  may  expect  hereafter  immortal  glory 
in  new  forms  of  being.  To  illustrate  this,  he  introduces  the  **  Dream 
of  Scipio,"  in  which  he  explains  the  resplendent  doctrines  of  Plato 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  inimitable  dignity  and 
elegance.  This  Somninm  Scipionis,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
citation  of  Macrobius,  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
written.  It  has  been  intensely  admired  by  all  European  scholars,  and 
will  be  still  more  so.  There  are  two  translations  of  it  in  our  language ; 
one  attached  to  Oliyer^s  edition  of  Cicero's  Thoughts^  the  other  by 
Mr.  Danby,  published  in  1829.  Of  these  we  have  freely  availed  our« 
selves,  and  as  freely  we  express  our  acknowledgments. 


SCIPIO^S  DREAM, 

I.  Thebefobe  you  rely  upon  all  the  prudence  of  this  rule,  wbicli 
bas  derived  its  very  name  (prudentia)  from  foreseeing  (a  providendo)^ 
Wherefore  the  citizen  must  so  prepare  himself  as  to  oe  always  armed 
a^inst  those  things  which  trouble  the  constitution  of  a  state.  And 
that  dissension  of  the  citizens,  when  one  party  separates  from  and 
attacks  another,  is  called  sedition. 

And  in  truth  in  civil  dissensions,  as  the  good  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  many,  I  think  that  we  should  regard  the  weight  of  the 
citizens,  and  not  their  number. 

For  the  lusts,  being  severe^  mistresses  of  the  thoughts,  command 
and  compel  many  an  unbridled  action.  And  as  they  cannot  be  satis- 
fied or  appeased  by  any  means,  they  ur^  those  whom  they  havQ 
inflamed  with  their  allurements  to  every  kind  of  atrocity. 

IL  Which  indeed  was  so  much  the  greater  in  him,  because  though 
the  cause  of  the  colleagues  was  identical,  not  only  was  their  unpopu- 
larity not  equal,  but  the  influence  of  Gracchus  was  employed  ia 
xnitigating  the  hatred  borne  to  Claudius* 
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Who  encountered  the  number  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  with  these 
words,  and  left  behind  him  that  mournful  and  dignified  expression  of 
his  gravity  and  influence. 

That,  as  he  writes,  a  thousand  men  might  every  day  descend  into 
the  forum  with  cloaks  dyed  in  purple.    . 

{^TAe  next  paragraph  is  vmntelligible.^  . 

Por  our  ancestors  wished  marriages  to  be  firmly  established. 

There  is  a  speech  extant  of-Lelius  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted, 
expressing  how  pleasing  to  the  immortal  gods  are  the    *  *  *  and 
of  the  priests. 

.  IIL  Cicero,  writing  about  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  in  imitatioB  of 
Plato,  has  related  the  story  of  the  return  of  Er  the  PamphjliaiL  io 
life;  whO)  as  he  says,  had  come  to  life  again  after  he  had  been  phced 
en  the  funeral  pile,  and  related  many  secrets  about  the  shades  beiow ; 
not  speaking  uke  Plato  in  a  fabulous  imitation  of  tmth,  bat  inmg 
a  certain  reasonable  invention  of  an  ingenious  dream,  eleverir  mtiiiiat- 
ing  that  these  things  which  were  uttered  about  the  immortaHty  of  the 
soul,  and  about  heaven,  are  not  thd  inventions  of  dreaming  phflo- 
sophers,  nor  the  incredible  fables  which  the  Epicureans.  ricBi^iIs,  Rat 
the  conjectures  of  wise  men.  He  insinuates  that  that  Scipib,  who'by 
the  subjugation  of  Carthage  obtained  Afidcanus  as  a  sumame  for  )m 
fiunily,  gave  notice  to  Scipio  the  son  of  Panlus  of  the  treaciieEy  ^^ch 
threatened  him  from  his  relations,  and  the  course  of  £a^  b9<9Hue.:by 
the  necessity  of  numbers  he  was  confined  in  the  period  of  a  perfect 
life,  and  he  says  that  he  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age   *    •    * 

IV.  Some  of  our  religion  wlio  love  Plato,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
mirable kind  of  eloquence,  and  of  some  correct  opiuions  which  he 
held,  say,  that  he  had  some  opinions  similar  to  my  own  touching  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead-^-which  subject  Tully  touches  on  in  hi^  trea- 
tise on  the  Commonwealth,  and  sa^,  that  he  was  rather  jesting  tKan 
intending  to  say  that  was  true.  For  he  asserts,  that  a  man  rehimed 
to  life,  and  related  some  stories  which  harmonised  with  the  discossioBS 
of  the  Piatonists. 

Y.  In  this  point  the  imitation  has  especially  preserved  the  likeness 
of  the.  work,  because,  as  Plato,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  voluracj  rcpre* 
sents  a  certain  person  who  had  returned  to  life,  which  he  appeared 
to  have  quitted,  as  indicating  what  is  the  condition  of  sonls  when 
stripped  of  the  body,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  not  nniieees- 
sary  description  of  the  spheres  and  stars,,  an  appearance  of  cinnun- 
istances  indicating  things  of  the  same  kind  is  related,  by  the  Scipio  of 
Cicero,  as  having  been  brought  before  him  in  sleep. 

YL  Tully  is  round  to  have  preserved  this  arrangement  with  no  less 
jud^ent  than  genius;  Aftor,  in  every  condition  of  the  Gommon- 
weiuth,  whether  of  leisure  or  business,  he  has  given  the  piAn  to 
Justice,  he  has  placed  the  sacred  abodes  of  the  immortal  sonls,  aad 
the  secrets  of  tne  heavenly  regions,  on  the  very  sommit  of  iaa 
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jpleted  work^  indicaiiiig  wliiiiher  the;f 'iQixst  eome  or  ratlier  jetuni; 
who  have  managed  the  republic  witk  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and 
moderation.  But  that  Platonic  relat(»rofvsecrets  was  a  man  of  tiie  name 
of  Er,  a  Pamphylian  hj  nation,  a  soldiee  hj  profession,  who,  after  he 
appeared  to  have  died  from  wOmuta  receiTed  in.  battle,  and  twelve  days 
afterwards  was  about  to  receive  the  toiours  cl'the  funeral  pile  with 
the  others  who  were  slain  at  the  same  time,  suddenly  either  recover^ 
in;^  his  life,  (or  else  never  having  lost  it,)  as  if  hcf  were  giving*  a  public 
testimony,  related  to  all  men  au  thai,  he  had  done  or  seen  in  the  days 
that  be  had  thus  passed  between  life  and  death.  Although  Cicero, 
as  if.  himself  conscious  of  the -truth,  grieves  that  this  story  has  been 
ridiculed  by  the  i^prant,  still,  avoiding  giving  an  example  of  foolish 
reproach,  he  pre^rred  speaking  of  the-  relator  as  of  one  awakened 
from  a  swoOii  rather  than  restored  to  life. 

VII.  And  before  we  look  at  the  words  of  the'  dream  we  must  ex^ 
plain  what  kind  ol  persons  they  are  by  whom  C^ro  sa^rs  that  even 
the  aceount  of  Plato  was  ridiculed,  who  are  not  apprehensive  that  tlie 
same  thing  may  happen.to  them.  Nor,  by  this  expression,  .does  he  wish 
the  ignorant  mob  to  be  understood,  but  a  kind  o£  men>  who  are  igno^ 
rant  of  the  truth,  though  pretending  to  be  philosophers,  with  a  display 
of  learning;  who' it  was  notorious  had  read  such  things,  and  were 
eager  to  find  feults.  We  will  "say,  thereifore,  who  they  are  whom  he 
reports  as  having  lieveHed  light  reproaches  against  so  great  a  philo- 
^pher,  and  who  i3i  them  has  even  left  an  accusation  of  him  eom^ 
mitted  to  writing,  &&  The  whde  faction  of  the  Epicureans,  always 
wandering  at  an  equal'  distance  from,  truths  and  thinking  everything 
ridiculous  which  they  do  not  understand,  has  ridiculea  the  sacred 
volume,  and  the  most  venerable  mysteries  of  nature.  But  Cdotes, 
who  is  somewhat  celebrated  and  remarkable  for  his  loquacity  among 
the  pupils  bf^  Epicurus,  has  even  recorded  in  a  book  the  bittet 
reproaches  which  ne  aims  at  him.  But  since  the  other  arguments 
which  he  foolish! j  urges  have  no  conhexion  with  the  dream  of  which 
we  «re  now  talkmg,  we  wiH  pass  them  Ova  at  present^  and  attoid 
only  to  the  calumny  which  will  stick  both  to- Cicero  and  Plato,  unless 
it  is  silenced.  He  says  that  a  fable  ou^t  not  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  philosopher,  since  no  kiad  of  fals^od  is  suitable  to  professors 
of  truth.  For  why,  says  he,  if  you  wish  to  give  us  a  notion  of  hea- 
venly things,  and  to  teach  us  the  nature  of  souls,  did  you.  not  do  so 
by  a  simple  and  plain  explanation?  why  was  a  character  invented,  and 
eircum  slices,  and  strange  events,  and  a  scene  of  cunnmgly  adduced 
falsehood  arranged^  to  polhote  the  very  door  of  the  investigation 
of  truth  by  a  lie  P  Since  these  thmgs^  though  they  are  said  of  the 
Platonic  Eiv  do  also  attack  the  rest  of  our  dreaming  Af ricanu& 

YIIL  This  occasion  incited  Scipie  to  relate  his  dream,  whidi 
he  declares  that  he  had  buried  in  sUence  for  a  lonff  time.  Eor  when 
Lffilius  was  complaining  that  there  were  no  statues  of  Nasica  erected 
in  any  public  place,  as  a  reward 'for  his  having  slain  the  tjiaat. 
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Scipio  replied  in  these  words,  **  But,  although  the  consciousness  itself 
of  great  deeds  is  to  wise  men  the  most  ample  reward  of  virtue,  yet 
that  divine  nature  ought  to  have,  not  statues  fixed  in  lead,  nor 
triumphs  with  withering  laurels,  but  some  more  stable  and  lastiqc 
kinds  of  rewards."  *;  What  are  they?'*  said  Lselius.  «  Then,*'  u3 
Scipio,  **  suffer  me,  since  we  have  now  been  keeping  holiday  for  three 
days,  *  *  ♦  ♦  &c."  By  which  preface  he  came  to  the  relation  of  his 
dream;  pointing  out  that  those  were  the  more  stable  and  lasting  kinds 
of  rewards  which  he  himself  had  seen  in  heaven  reserved  for  good 
governors  of  commonwealths. 

IX.  When  I  had  arrived  in  Africa,  where  I  was^  as  you  aro 
aware,  military  tribune  of  the  fourth  legion  under  the  consul 
Manilius,  there  was  nothing  of  which  I  was  more  earnestly 
desirous  than  to  see  king  Masinissa,  who,  for  very  yak 
reasons,  had  been  always  the  especial  friend  of  otir  £unily« 
When  I  was  introduced  to  him,  the  old  man  embraced  me, 
shed  tears,  and  then,  looking  up  to  heaven,  exclaimed — I 
thank  thee,  O  supreme  S$n,  and  ye  also,  ye  other  celestial 
beings,  that  before  I  depart  from  this  life  I  behold  in  my 
kingdom,  and  in  this  my  palace,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio^  by 
whose  mere  name  I  seem  to  be  re-animated;  so  completely 
and  indeUbly  is  the  recollection  of  that  best  and  most  in- 
vincible of  men,  Africanus,  imprinted  in  my  mind. 

After  this,  I  inquired  of  him  concerning  the  afibiis  of  his 
kingdom.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  questioned  me  about  the 
condition  of  our  commonwealth,  and  in  this  mutual  inter* 
change  of  conversation  we  passed  the  whole  of  that  day. 

X.  In  the  evening,  we  were  entertained  in  a  manner  worthy 
the  magnificence  of  a  king,  and  carried  on  our  discourse  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  night.  And  during  all  this  time  the 
old  man  spoke  of  nothing  but  Africanus,  all  whose  actions^ 
and  even  remarkable  sayings,  he  remembered  distinctly.  At 
last,  when  we  retired  to  bed,  I  fell  into  a  more  profound  sleep 
than  usual,  both  because  I  was  fatigued  with  my  journey,  and 
because  I  had  sat  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  night. 

Here  I  had  the  following  dream,  occasioned,  as  I  veiily 
believe,  by  our  preceding  conversation — for  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  thoughts  and  discourses  which  have  em^ 
ployed  us  in  the  day  time,  produce  in  our  sleep  an  efifect 
somewhat  simi^  to  that  which  Ennius  writes  happened  tq 
him  about  Homer,  of  whom,  in  his  waking  hours,  he  used 
frequently  to  think  and  speak. 
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.  Africanus,  I  thought,  appeared  to  me  in  that  shape,  with 
which  I  was  better  acquainted  from  his  picture,  than  from  any 
personal  knowledge  of  him.  When  I  |jerceived  it  wa§  he,  I 
confess  I  trembled  with  consternation;  but  he  addressed  me, 
saying,  Take  courage,  my  Scipio,  be  not  afraid,  and  carefully 
remember  what  I  shall  say  to  you. 

«  XI.  Do  you  see  that  city  Carthage,  which,  though  brought 
under  the  Roman  yoke  by  me,  is  now  renewing  former  wars, 
and  cannot  live  in  peace?  (and  he  pointed  to  Carthage 
from  a  loffcy  spot,  full  of  stars,  and  brilliant,  and  glittering ;) 
to  attack  which  city  you  are  this  day  arrived  in  a  station  not 
much  superior  to  that  of  a  private  soldier.  Before  two  yean^ 
however,  are  elapsed,  you  shall  be  consul,  and  complete  its 
overthrow;  and  you  shall  obtain,  by  your  own  merit,  the  sur- 
name of  Africanus,  which,  as  yet,  belongs  to  you  no  otherwise 
than  as  derived  from  me.  And  when  you  have  destroyed 
Carthage,  and  received  the  honoiur  of  a  triumph,  and  been 
made  censor,  and,  in  quality  of  ambassador,  visited  Egypt,. 
Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  you  shall  be  elected  a  second  time 
consul  in  your  absence,  and,  by  utterly  destroying  Numantia, 
put  an  end  to  a  most  dangerous  war. 

But  when  you  have  entered  the  Capitol  in  your  triumphal 
car,  you  shall  find  the  Boman  commonwealth  fdl  in  a  ferment, 
through  the  intrigues  of  my  grandson  Tiberius  Gracchtis. 

XII.  It  is  on  this  occasion,  my  dear  Africanus,  that  yott 
show  your  country  the  greatness  of  your  understanding, 
capacity,  and  prudence.  But  I  see  that  the  destiny,  however, 
of  that  time  is,  as  it  were,  uncertain;  for  when  your  age  shall 
have  accomplished  seven  times  eight  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
and  your  fatal  hotuii  shall  be  marked  out  by  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  these  two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  esteemed  a  perfect 
one,  but  for  different  reasons, — then  shall  the  whole  city  have 
recourse  to  you  alone,  and  place  its  hopes  in  your  auspicious 
name.  On  you  the  senate,  all  good  citizens,  the  allies,  the 
people  of  Latium,  shall  cast  their  eyes;  on  you  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  state  shall  entirely  depend.  In  a  word,  ^  yott 
tseape  Ihe  impious  rrutchinations  of  yowr  relatives,  you  will,  in 
quality  of  dictator,  establish  order  and  tranqiiiUity  in  the 
commonwealth. 

When  on  this  Lselius  made  an  exclamation,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  groaned  loudly,  Scipio^  with  a  gentle  smilci  said 
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-^I  entreat  ycm,  do  sot  waJ^  me  out  of  my  dr^un,  but  btve 
patience,  and  hear  the  rest. 

ZIII.  Now,  in  order  to  encourage  yon,  my  daar  AfiicuiiH^ 

continued  the  shade  of  my  anoestcnr,  to  defend  the  state  wi&i 

^  the  greai^er  eheerfulnesi^  be  aasored  ihaA,  isr  iaU.  those  iwh» 

^   have  in  any  way  conduced,  to  the  preservaiian,  defence,  «Bd 

V  enlargement  of  their  native  oonntxy,  there  iB  a  «ertaln.place 

in  heaven,  where  they  shall  enjoy  an  eternity  of  lu^jprnesL 

For  nothing  on  earth  is  more  agreeable  to  Gck!,^  the  Suprema 

Ckrvemor  <^  the  universe,  than  Hie  assemblieB  and  societies 

of  men  united  together  by  laws,  which  are  called  States.     It 

is  from  heaven  their  rulers  and  preseryerB  came,  aod  tfaxtfasr 

they  return. 

Xiy.  Though  at  these  words  I  was  extremely  troubledy  not 
so  much  at  the  fear  of  death,  as  at  the  perfidy  Kjf  my  own 
relations ;  yet  I  recollected  myself  enough  to  inquire,  whetiber 
he  himself^  my  feither  Paulus,  and  otheis  whom  we  look  apoor 
as  dead,  were  really  living. 

Yes,  truly,  replied  he,  they  all  enjoy  life  who  have  escaped 
&om  the  chains  of  the  body  as  from  a  pdson.  But  as  to  what 
you  call  life  on  earth,  that  is  no  more  ilian  one  form  of  death. 
But  see,  here  comes  your  father  Paulus  towards  you !  And  as 
soon  as  I  observed  him,  my  eyes  buzst  out  into  a  flood  of 
tears;  but  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  embraced  me, and  bade  me 
not  weep. 

XV.  When  my  first  transports  subsided,  and  I  regained 
the  liberty  of  speech,  I  addressed  my  J  father  thus  : — ^Thon 
best  and  most  venerable  of  parents,  since  this,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Africanus,  is  the  only  substantial  life,  why  do  I 
linger  on  earth,  and  not  rather  haste  to  come  hither  whera 
you  are  ? 

That,  replied  he,  is  impossible;  unless  that  God,  whose 
temple  is  all  that  vast  expanse  you  behold,  shall  free  yoa 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  you  can  have  no  admission  into 
this  place.  Mankind  have  received  their  being  on  this  very 
condition,  that  they  should  labour  for  the  preservation  of  that 
globe,  which  is  situated,  .as  you  see,  in  the  midst  of  thia 
temple,  and  is  called  earth. 

Men  are  likewise  endowed  with  a  soul,  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  eternal  fires,  whitsh  you  call  stars  and  constelktions; 
and  which,  being  round  spherical  bodies,  animated  by  divine 
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zapidit jc  It  is  jour  duly,  ^erefoEe,  siy  Fvia^na,  and  that  cf 
all  ndu)  haTQ  any  veiia»ti0&  for  the  Godi,  ^to  pzeaerre  this 
wonderful  uniou  of  soul  and  bodj ;  nor  without  the  erpsem 
4ioipoTOn.nd  of  him  who  gave  you  a  fioid,  should  lSi6  least 
thought  be  entertained  of  quitting  liumaoi  h&^  ioit  joKseem 
to  deaort  the  post  aiwigned  you  by  God  hituHftlf,  

But  lather  follow  the  fixauifiilefl  of  your  grancBather  here, 
and  of  me,  your  &,fher,  in  paying  a  stnot  xegaod  to  justiee 
and  piely  J  which  is  due  iu  a  great  degree  to  pavealB  ajtd  re- 
lations, but  most  of  all  to  our  oountzy.  Such  a  life  as  this  is 
the  true  way  to  heaYen,  axid  to  the  oompany  of  thoao,  who^ 
after  haying  Hyed  cm  earth  and  escaped  frmn  ^  body^inhdint 
the  place  which  you  now  behold.  ^^ 

ZVL  This  was  the  shining  cinsle,  or  Bpne^  whose  remarkaUe 
brightness  distAngnishefl  it  among  the  ooiM^eilatiDins,  and 
which^  after  the  Greeks^  you  call  the  MUky  Way. 

From  thence,  as  I  took  a  yiew  of  the  uniyesBe,  eyeiything 
i^peared  beautiful  and  admirable;  fbor  there,  those  stars 
are  to  be  seen  that  are  never  yisible  ficom  our  ^obe,  and 
everything  appears  of  such  magnitude  as  we  could  not  have 
imagined.  'Die  least  of  all  ^e  stars,  was  that  removed 
farthest  from  heaven,  and  situated  next  to  the  earth;  I  mean 
our  moon,  whi(^  shines  with  a  borrowed  light  JiTow  the 
globes  of  the  Btars  £u:  surpass  the  magnitude  of  our  earth, 
which  at  that  distance  appeared  so  exceedingly  smaQ,  that  I 
could  not  but  be  sensibly  ii£Ei3cted  on  seeing  our  whole  empire 
no  larger  than  if  we  touched  the  earth  as  it  were  at  Afiingle 
point. 

XVII.  And  as  I  continued  to  observe  the  earth  with  great 
attention.  How  long,  I  iH*ay  you,  said.  A&icaniffi,  will  your 
mind  be  £xed  on  that  object;  why  don't  you  xather  take 
a  yiew  of  the  magnificent  temples  among  whidi  you  have 
arrived  {  The  Tmiverse  is  composed  of  nine  circles,  or  rather 
/spheres,  one  of  which  is  the  heeivenly  one,  and  is  exterior  to 
ell  the  rest,  which  it  embraees;  being  itself  the  Supreme 
God,  and  bounding  and.  contaiidng  the  whole.  In  it  are 
fixed  those  stars  which  revolve  wi^  never  varying  courses. 
^Below  this  are  seven  other  spheces,  which  revolye  in  a  ocn^ 
horary  direction  to  that  of  the  heavens.  One  of  these  is 
4>ccupied  by  the  globerniuch  on  ear^  they  cb^  fiatum.  Kext 
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to  that  18  thie  star  of  Japtter,  so  benign  and  salntaiy  to  man* 
kind.  The  third  in  order,  is  that  fiery  and  terrible  planet 
called  Man.  Below  this  again,  almost  in  the  middle  re^oni 
!•  the  Son, — the  leader,  goTemor,  and  prince  of  the  other 
luminaries;  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  it  regulates  and 
illumines,  being  of  such  vast  size  l^at  it  pervades  and  gives 
li^t  to  all  places.  Then  follow  Venus  and  Mercuiy,  vrhioh 
attend,  as  it  were,  on  the  Sun.  Lastlj,  the  Moon,  vdiich 
shines  only  in  the  reflected  beams  of  the  Sim,  moves  in  the 
lowest  sphere  of  alL  Below  thisi,  if  we  except  that  gift  of  the 
Gods,  the  soul,  which  has  been  given  by  ihe  liberality  of  the 
Gods  to  the  human  race,  every  thing  is  mortal,  and  tends  to 
dissolution,  but  above  the  moon  all  ia  etemaL  For  the  Elarth, 
which  is  in  the  ninth  globe,  and  occupies  the  centre,  is  im* 
movable,  and  being  the  lowest,  all  others  gravitate  towards  it 

XYIII.  When  I  had  recovered  myself  fix>m  the  astomsh* 
ment  occasioned  by  such  a  wonderful  prospect,  I  thus  addressed 
Africanus — Pray  what  is  this  sound  that  strikes  my  ears  in 
BO  loud  and  agreeable  a  manner  ?  To  which  he  replied — ^It 
is  that  which  is  called  the  music  of  the  spheres,  being  pro* 
duced  by  their  motion  and  impulse;  and  being  formed  by 
unequal  intervals,  but  such  as  are  divided  according  to  ihe 
justest  proportion,  it  produces,  by  duly  tempering  acute  with 
grave  sounds,  various  concerts  of  harmony.  For  it  is  im* 
possible  that  motions  so  great  should  be  performed  without 
any  noise ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  nature  that  the  extremes  on 
one  side  shou^  produce  sharp,  and  on  the  other  flat  sound& 
For  which  reason  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  being  the 
highest,  and  being  carried  with  a  more  rapid  velocity,  moves 
with  a  shrill  and  acute  sound;  whereas  that  of  the  moon, 
being  the  lowest,  moves  with  a  very  flat  one.  As  to  the 
Earth,  which  makes  the  ninth  sphere,  it  remains  immovably 
fixed  in  the  middle  or  lowest  part  of  the  universe.  But 
those  eight  revolving  circles,  in  which  both  Mercury  and 
Venus  are  moved  with  the  same  celerity,  give  out  sounds 
that  are  divided  bykeve^Ndistinct  intervals,  which  is  generally 
the  regulating  number  of  all  things^ 

This  celestial  harmony  has  been  miitated  by  learned  mu* 
sicians,  both  on  stringed  instruments  and  with  the  voioe^ 
whereby  they  have  opened  to  themselves  a  way  to  return  to 
the  celestial  regions,  as  have  likewise  many  others  who  have 
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employed  their  sublime  genius  while  on  earth  in  cultivating 
the  divine  sciences. 

By  the  amazing  noise  of  this  sound,  the  ears  of  mankind 
have  been  in  some  degree  deafened,  and  indeed,  hearing  is 
the  dullest  of  all  the  human  senses.  Thus,  the  people  who 
dwell  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which  are  called  Catadupa,^  * 
are,  by  the  excessive  roar  which  that  river  makes  in  precipi- 
tating itself  from  those  lofby  mountains,  entirely  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.  And  so  inconceivably  great  is  this 
sound  which  is  produced  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  whole 
universe,  that  the  human  ear  is  no  more  capable  of  receiving 
it,  than  the  eye  is  able  to  look  stedfastly  and  directly  on  the 
sun,  whose  beams  easily  dazzle  the  strongest  sight* 

While  I  was  busied  in  admiring  the  scene  of  wonders,  I 
could  not  help  casting  my  eyes  every  now  and  then  on  the  earth. 

XIX.  On  which  Africanus  said — I  perceive  that  you  are  still 
employed  in  contemplating  the  seat  and  residence  of  mankind. 
But  if  it  appears  to  you  so  small,  as  in  &jct  it  really  is,  despise 
its  vanities,  and  fix  your  attention  for  ever  on  these  heavenly 
objects.  Is  it  possible  that  you  should  attain  any  human 
applause  or  glory  that  is  worth  the  contending  for?  The 
earth,  you  see,  is  peopled  but  in  a  very  few  places,  and  those 
too  of  small  extent;  and  they  appear  like  so  many  little 
spots  of  green  scattered  through  vast  uncultivated  deserts. 
And  those  who  inhabit  the  earth  are  not  only  so  remote  from 
each  other  as  to  be  cut  off  from  all  mutual  correspondence^ 
but  their  situation  being  in  oblique  or  contrary  parts  of  the 
globe,  or  perhaps  in  those  diametrically  opposite  to  yours, 
all  expectation  of  universal  fn^wfl  nrmaf.  foil  ^p  the  ground,      y 

XX.  You  may  likewise  ot)serve  that  the  ^me  globe  oi  the 
earth  is  girt  and  surrounded  with  certain  zones,  whereof 
those  two  that  are  most  remote  from  each  other,  and  lie 
under  the  opposite  poles  of  heaven,  are  congealed  with  frt)st; 
but  that  one  in  the  middle,  which  is  &r  the  largest,  is  scorched 
with  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  The  other  two  are  habit- 
able, one  towards  the  south — the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
your  Antipodes,  with  whom  you  have  no  connexion, — the 
other,  towards  the  north,  is  that  which  you  inhabit,  whereof 
^  very  small  part,  as  you  may  see,  falls  to  your  share.  For 
the  whole  extent  of  what  you  see,  is  as  it  were  but  a  little 

^  Catadupa  from  /card  and  9o£vos,  noise. 
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island,  narrow  at  both  ends  and  wide  in  the  middle,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  sea  which  en  earth  yoii  call  the  great 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  which,  notwithstanding  this  magnificent 
name,  you  see  is  very  insignificant.  ''  And  even  in  these  cul- 
tivated and  well-known  countries,  has  yours,  or  any  of  our 
names,  ever  passed  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus,  or  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Ganges  ?  In  what  other  parts  to  the  north  or 
the  south,  or  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  will  your  names 
ever  be  heard  1  And  if  we  leave  these  out  of  the  question, 
how  small  a  space  is  there  left  for  your  glory  to  epr&ud.  itself 
abroad  ?  and  how  long  will  it  remain  in  the  memory  of  those 
whose  minds  are  now  fuU  of  it  1 

XXI.  Besides  aU  this,  if  the  progeny  of  any  fbtore  gene* 
ration  should  wish  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  the  praises 
of  any  one  of  us  which  they  have  heard  finom  their  fore&K 
thers,  yet  the  deluges  and  combustions  of  the  earth  which 
must  necessarily  happen  at  their  destined  periods  will  prevent 
our  obtaining,  not  only  an  eternal,  but  even  a  durable  glory* 
And  after  all,  what  does  it  signify,  whether  those  who  shaJl 
hereafter  be  bom  talk  of  you,  when  those  who  have  lived 
before  you,  whose  number  was  perhaps  not  less,  and  whose 
merit  certainly  greater,  were  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with 
your  name  1 

XXII.  Especially  since  not  one  of  those  who  shall  hear 
of  us  is  able  to  retain  in  his  memory  the  transactions  of  a 
single  year.  The  bulk  of  mankind,  indeed,  measure  their 
year  by  the  return  of  the  sun,  which  is  only  one  star.  But, 
when  all  the  stars  shall  have  returned  to  the  place  whence 
they  set  out,  and  after  long  periods  shall  again  exhibit  the 
same  aspect  of  the  whole  heavens,  that  is  what  ought  properly 
to  be  called  the  revolution  of  a  year,  though  I  scarcely  dare 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  va£t  multitude  of  ages  contained  in 
it.  For  as  the  sun  in  old  time  was  eclipsed,  and  seemed  to  be 
extinguished,  at  the  time  when  the  soul  of  Eomulus  p«ie- 
trated  into  these  eternal  mansions,  so,  when  all  the  constella- 
tions and  stars  shall  revert  to  their  primary  position,  and  the 
sun  shall  at  the  same  point  and  time  be  again  eclipsed,  then 
you  may  consider  that  the  grand  year  is  completed.  Be  as- 
sured, however,  that  the  twentieth  part  of  it  is  not  yet  elapeed« 

XXIII.  Wherefore,  if  you  have  no  hopes  of  returning  to 
this  place,  where  great  and  good  men  enjoy  all  that  their  souls 


^^^^^^j,  pray,  is  all  that  human  glory, 
which  can  han^^^^^^^^^BlBU  portion  of  one  year! 

If,  then,  Toil^^^^^^^^^^^jews  to  tbe  contem-  ,| 
plation      tli'iB  ete^lf^^^^^^^HfcMi '  "ot  be  Mtw< 
lied  with  tho  praises  oi^N^^^^^^^^^^^^I  "  nu« 

man  rewards  that  jomt  eiploita 
must  point  out  to  you  the 
your  pursuit.     Leaye  to  others  to  Bpeak 
for  si^alc  they  will.    Their  discouneB  will  fae  tx.. 
narrow  limits  of  the  countries  you  see,  nor  will  then:  a^ 
be  Tery  extensive,  for  they  will  perish  like  those  who  mr«» 
them,  and  will  be  no  mora  remembered  by  their  posterity."* 

XXIV.  Whaihehad(»aBed  to  ^teak  in  this  manner,  laid 
— Oh,  Africauus,  if  indeed  the  door  of  hearen  is  open  to  thoM 
who  hare  deeerred  well  of  their  conntry,  al&ough,  indeed, 
from  my  childhood,  I  have  always  followed  youra  and  my 
Other's  steps,  and  have  not  n^eoted  to  imitate  your  glory, 
still  I  will  from  h«toeforth  strive  to  follow  them  more 
closely. 

FoUow  them,  then,  said  be,  and  consider  your  body  only,  not 
youraelf,  u  mortal.  For  it  is  not  yonr  outward  fbnn  which 
constitutes  yonr  beii^,  but  your  mind;  not  that  Bubstaaoa 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  but  your  spiritual  nature. 
Know,  ihm,  that  you  are  a  god — -for  a  god  it  must  be  which 
flourishes,  and  fsols,  and  reoollecti,  and  tiiresees,  and  governs, 
regulates  and  moves  the  body  over  which  it  is  set,  as  the 
Supreme  Ruler  does  the  world  which  is  subject  to  him.  For 
as  that  Eternal  Being  moves  whatever  ia  mortal  in  this  world, 
so  the  immortal  mind  of  man  moves  the  frail  body  with 
which  it  is  connected.  f 

XXV.  For  whatever  is  always  moving  must  be  eternal,  but 
that  which  derives  its  motion  from  a  power  whioh  is  fbrngn  to 
itself,  when  that  motion  ceases  must  itstdf  lose  its  animation. 

That  alone,  theu,  which  moves  itself  can  never  cease  t» 
be  moved,  because  it  can  never  desert  itself.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  the  source,  and  origin,  and  principle  of  motion  in  aU 
the  rest  There  can  be  nothing  prior  to  a  principle,  for  all 
things  most  or^nats  from  it,  and  it  cannot  itself  derive  its 
existence  from  any  other  source,  for  if  it  did  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  prinolple.  Andif  it  badnobeginnin|bit  canhava 
no  end,  for  a  b^iuning  tiiat  is  put  an  uul  to  ww  neither  be 
co2 
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renewed  by  any  other  cause,  nor  wiU^t  {nrodnce  anything  else 
of  itself.  All  things,  therefore,  ^ust  (originate  firom  one 
source.  Thus  it  follows,  that  mo^on  must  have  its  source  in 
something  which  is  moved  by  ifaelf,  and  which  can  neither 
have  a  begiiining  nor  an  eod^  Otherwise  all  the  heavens  and 
all  nature  must  peijsh«.&rit  is  impossible  that  they  can  of 
'themselvesJ843qttiace  any  power  of  pixniucing  motion  in  them- 
"fiebraT' 

XXVI.  As,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  what  is  moved  by 
itself  must  be  eternal,  who  wiU  deny  that  this  is  the  general 
condition  and  nature  of  minds  1  For,  as  everything  is  inani- 
mate which  is  moved  by  an  impulse  exterior  to  itself,  so  what 
is  animated  is  moved  by  an  interior  impulse  of  its  own ;  for 
this  is  the  peculiar  natiu^  and  power  of  mind.  And  if  that 
alone  has  the  power  of  self-motion,  it  can  neither  have  had  a 
beginning,  nor  can  it  have  an  end. 

Do  you,  therefore,  exercise  this  mind  of  yours  in  the  best 
f)ursuits.  And  the  best  pursuits  are  those  which  consist  in 
promoting  the  good  of  your  country.  Such  emplojnnents 
will  speed  the  flight  of  your  mind  to  this  its  proper  abode ; 
and  its  flight  will  be  still  more  rapid,  if,  even  while  it  is  en- 
closed in  the  body,  it  will  look  abroad,  and  disengage  itself  as 
much  as  possible  firom  its  bodily  dwelling,  by  the  contempla- 
Jtion  of  things  which  are  external  to  itself! 

This  it  should  do  to  the  utmost  of  its  power.  For  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  body,  paying  as  it  were  a  servile  obedience  to  their 
lustful  impulses,  have  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man;  and 
therefore,  when  they  are  separated  from  their  bodies,  flutter 
continually  round  the  earth  on  which  they  lived,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  return  to  this  celestial  region,  till  they  have  been 
purified  by  the  revolution  of  many  ages. 

Thus  saying  he  vanished,  and  I  awoke  firom  my  dream. 


A  FKAGMENT. 

And  although  it  is  most  desirable  that  fortime  should  re- 
main for  ever  in  the  most  brilliant  possible  condition,  never- 
theless, the  equability  of  life  excites  less  interest  than  those 
changeable  conditions,  wherein  prosperity  suddenly  revives 
Out  of  the  most  desperate  and  ruinous  circumstances. 


A  REVIEW  OF   THE  HISTORY  OF  CICERO'S 
TREATISE  ON  THE  LAWS, 

BY  FRANCIS  BARHAM,  ESQ. 


Cicero's  Treatise  on  the  Laws,  which  is  now  /or  the  first  time 
translated  into  the  English  language,  was  composed  by  its  illustrious 
author  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  j^tallVQJ^fiawuaXjter  tbfi.p^fe^^ 
]ii£j[2aQ[^nipuwealth,  to  which  it  forms  a  supj^igg])]^ 

la  order  to  intfbdHCS  iftb  the  readers  acquaintance,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  passages  from  Middleton,  Morabin,  and  other  authors 
who  have  criticized  the  work. 

"  Soon  after  the  death  of  Clodius,'*  says  Middleton,  "  Cicero  seems 
to  have  written  his  Treatise  on  Laws,  after  the  example  of  Plato, 
whom  of  all  writers  he  most  loved  to  imitate.  For  as  Plato,  after  he 
had  written  on  government  in  general,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws* 
adapted  to  that  particular  form  of  it  which  he  had  been  delineatins; 
so  Cicero  chose  to  deliver  his  political  sentiments  in  the  same  method^ 
not  by  translating  Plato,  but  imitating  his  manner  in  the  explication 
of  them.  This  work  being  designed,  then,  as  a  supplement  or  second 
volume  to  his  other,  upon  the  Commonwealth,  was  distributed  pro- 
bably as  the  other  was,  into  six  books,  for  we  meet  with  some  quota* 
tions  among  the  ancients  from  the  fourth  and  fifth,  though  there  are 
but  three  now  remaining,  and  those  in  some  places  imperfect.  In 
the  firgt  ^f  thfifif!  hp  Ifly*?  ^pfin  thfi  ixoginof  lass,  ^and  tU6»fiour.ce~^. 
obligations,  which  h^denves  1)0209  11^.^  uW^«^^t^u^c  ^^  thingSj^  or, 
as  he  exptaSfs  '^Trom  the  consumjoaate  re^  of  the  Supreme 

God;  lirthe  other  two  "booEin^e  gives  a  body  of  laws,  conformable 
t^~tds  own  plan  and  idea  of  a  well-ordered  state.  First,  those  which 
relate  to  religion,  and  the  worship  of  the  Gods.  Secondly,  those 
which  prescrioe  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  several  magistrates, 
from  which  the  peculiar  form  of  each  government  is  denominated. 
These  laws  are  generally  taken  from  the  old  constitution  or  custom  of 
Rome,  with  some  little  variation  and  temperament,  contrived  to 
obviate  the  disorders  to  which  that  commonwealth  was  liable,  and  to 
give  a  stronger  turn  toward  the  aristocratic  side.  In  the  other 
books,  which  are  lost,  he  treated,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  particular 
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rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  people."  (Vide  Middleton's  Life 
of  Cicero.) 

A  larger  explanation  of  the  history  and  nature  of  this  work  is 
given  by  M.  Morabin,  its  French  translator.  Morabin  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  the  lovers  of  Cicero,  for  he  not  only  wrote  a  biography 
of  him,  almost  equal  in  merit  to  Middleton's,  bat  translated  his 
greatest  works  into  his  native  language.  His  preface  to  the  De 
Legibus  is  so  jiist  and  comprehensive  that  we  choose  to  translate  it 
almost  entire. 

'*  This  Treatise  of  Laws,"  says  Morabin,  "composed  by  Cicero,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  which  antiqaity  has  bequeathed 
to  us.  And  if  among  those  works  of  TuUy,  which  the  barbarous 
ravages  of  time  have  destroyed,  we  regret  especially  the  loss  of  a  lai^e 
portion  of  his  Commonwealth,  we  must  likewise  feel  disappointed 
,that  only  three  books  of  his  Laws  still  survive,  which  form  the 
natural  supplement  to  the  admirable  politics  of  the  preceding  master* 
piece. 

"  Cicero  was  not  merely  an  orator  and  philosopher :  he  was  also 
«  statesman.  Being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  the 
Homan  government,  and  conversant  with  ail  branches  of  natural, 
national,  and  civil  law,  he  added  to  the  grand  speculations  of  juris- 
prudence a  practical  intimacy  with  pubuc  affairs^  in  which  he  was 
deeply  engaged  during  the  most  critical  periods. 

"  Thus,  we  cannot  doubt,  that,  as  the  students  of  eloquence  emu* 
.lated  the  rhetoric  of  this  great  master  of  oratory,  so  likewise  did 
statesmen  and  lawyers  derive  from  these  his  political  and  legal  writ^ 
ings,  maxims  of  inestimable  value,  inasmuch  as  they  were  adapted  to 
Iprove,  as  St.  Augustine  expresses  it,  that  all  true  state  policy  must  be 
perfectly  harmonious  with  the  principles  of  justice. 

"  I'he  general  design  of  Cicero's  books  on  the  Co©WWayeaLth  .^aci 
the  Laws  is.  taken  from  those  works  of  Plato  which  bear  Ihe' same 
^titles.  But  Cicero  executed  tliis  design  in  a  very  ofj^mal  ancfyet 
practical  manner,  according  to  the  lessons  of  his  personal  experience. 
JPar  from,  seeking  to  change  the  ancient  "Rij^m^n  finn4ij;BV'QB,  I.  ^^ 
ceive  ills  main  object  was  to  reform  lie  abuses, of  the  new  (Mxe. 

"  In  a  period  when  the  ambition  of  the  nobles  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  faction  among  the  people  were  hastening  on  that 
^rrible  tragedy  whose  last  act  could  only  terminate  in  the  loss  of 
liberty,  Cicero  depicted  beforq  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citiaens  the 
igiagejof  the  Jlpmau  Comnionwealtrin  its  test^conceiyakp  state, 
when  laws,  morals,  discipline,  subordination,  patriotism,  justice,  dis- 
interestedness,  frugality,  and  the  other  virtues  were  encouraged  and 
patronized. 

"  He  therefore  sought  to  convince  ^[j^his  fellow-citizens  who  re- 
tained the  sentiment  of  national  hQpo'i^;^^'^  |H^y  the  IntejKity^  and 
excellence  of  the  state  must  consist  ig  the  jpt^OTly  ^""'n^cy^^"^  0^ 
their  lives  and  manners.    To  feercbnvinced  ortlus,  it  is  omy  neoes- 
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sarj  to  read  a  passage  in  the  fiftb  book  of  his  Commonwealth,  which 
St.  Augustine  has  preseived,  in  which  Cicero,  after  having  quoted  tbi^ 
Terse  of  Ennius, 

The  wealth  ci  Rome  in  men  and  manuers  Met, 
thus  continues : — 

"  *  What  remains  to  us  of  ancient  manners  and  discipline  P  Alas ! 
iheir  traces  are  so  much  effaced,  that  thev  are  not  even  to  be  recog* 
ziised,  where  it  is  most  desirable  they  should  be  practised.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  men  of  our  times  P  l^e  true  reason  why  ong 
manners  ^ecognpted^js  because  pjir  m^inaiSrffiiiffilffiirH''*]^ 
strange  piredicameritT in  wBIcKwe  are  impleaded  in  the  court  of  con- 
science, and  are  obliged  to  exculpate  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can 
from  the  charge  of  being  accomplices  in  those  political  abuses,  which 
have  left  us  little  more  than  the  phantom  of  our  glorious  common^ 
wealth,  the  vain  name  and  shadow  of  a  blessing,  whose  reality  we 
have  long  since  lost' 

.  "  The  reader  may  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  this  same  spirit  of 
high-toned  patriotism,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Cicero's  Common- 
wealth, prevalent  in  his  Treatise  on  Laws,  which  we  now  translate 
for  the  public  benefit.  Indeed,  the  main  object  of  these  books  is  to 
praY.e^tb^yustiw.'-aAdP^ 
rational  societies. 
f  '**In  the  First  Book,  Cicero  endeavours  to  establish  the  correct 
principles  of  that  justice  and  law  whose  names  are  vulgarly  employed 
^0  signify  the  regulations  of  le^slators,  and  the  decisions  of  judges; 
and  which,  understood  in  this  current  popular  sense,  do  not  impress^ 
the  mind  with  that  sublime  veneration  which  justice  and  law  in  their 
higher  relations  necessarily  inspire. 

.  "  Cicero  therefore  insists  in  his  present  treatise,  that  both  justice 
and  law  derive  their  origin  from  God  himself;  that  they  have  there- 
jtore  an  eternal  and  immutable  morality;  that  they  are  institutions  of 
universal  nature,  or  rather  nature  itself;  tlie  bond  of  affinity  that 
attaches  all  moral  beings  to  the  Gods,  and  the  mainspring  of  that 
sociality  which  binds  men  to  each  other;  the  principle  which  elicits 
Ipratitude  to  our  Creator,  and  sympathy  for  our  fellow-creatures ;  the 
invariable  rule  of  all  equity,  honour,  and  happiness ;  the  universed. 
Heht  common  to  all  men,  which  at  once  irradiates  the  reason  of  the 

Enilosopher,  and  which  reveals  to  the  unstudious  multitude  the 
)veliness  of  the  virtues  which  constitute  the  honest  man  and  the 
good  citizen. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  the  Second  Book,  Cicero  discusses  those  laws 
which  concern  relj^jjn}^  the  worship  of  God,  the  sacred  festivals, 
ministrations,  adR^eremonials.  In  the  second,  he  Ulustrates  them, 
and  shows  their  wisdom  and  propriety. 

''  He  pursues  the  same  order  in  the  Third  Book,  which  treats  of  the 
Uws  respectingpubljygji^^  duties  of  magistrates,  their  author 
lities,  powers,  fuBcES^^m^ersonai  qualities. 
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**  A  fragment  quoted  from  the  lifth  Book  o(  Cicero's  Laws  by  Ma- 
crobius,  convinces  us  that  we  have  lost  at  least  two  of  these  books  of 
laws.  I  say  at  least  two,  for  from  the  manner  in  which  the  interlo* 
cutors  employ  the  time,  and  the  distribution  of  days  in  their  dia* 
logne,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  original  work  was  composed 
in  six  books,  answerable  to  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  This, 
however,  is  merely  a  conjecture,  and  we  have  still  to  determine, 
whether  the  following  fragment  is  quoted  from  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a  booL    The  words  are  these— 

**  *  Would  it  not  be  more  agreeable,  since' the  sun  has  only  just 
past  his  meridian  line,  and  these  young  shrubs  do  not  yet  afford  suf- 
ficient shadow  to  protect  us  from  his  beams, — would  it  not  be  more 
agreeable  that  we  should  descend  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  and  con- 
clude our  conversation  under  the  elm-trees  ?  * 

** But  besides  this  loss,  which  is  irreparable,  the  first  of  those  books' 
vhich  are  extant  is  interrupted  by  lacunes  and  gaps  in  three  or  four/ 
places,  and  there  is  a  gap  in  the  Third  Book  which  absorbs  the  ex^ 
positions  of  more  than  half  the  magisterial  laws  therein  discussed. 

**  Besides  this  misfortune,  whether  the  MSS.  were  corrupted  from 
vhich  the  editions  of  these  books  on  the  Laws  were  printea,  or  whe* 
ther  they  wanted  the  last  polish  of  Cicero's  hand, — ^for  they  wero 
probably  posthumous  publications, — ^they  contain  many  passages  which 
appear  unfinished  and  broken.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject-matter,  has  deterred  scholars  from  attempt- 
ing to  translate  this  treatise  De  Legibus,  and  very  few  versions  of  it 
exist  in  modern  languages. 

**  This  fact,  which  I  could  not  suppress,  and  which  I  cannot  confess 
without  trembling,  would  have  altogether  deterred  me  from  this 
perilous  undertaking,  if  I  had  looked  merely  to  the  difficulties  of  tbe 
case.  But  I  did  not  stay  to  consider  all  the  objections  that  might  be 
urged,  and  entirely  occupied  by  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  first  trans- 
lation of  a  work  of  Cicero  in  my  native  language,  I  was  more  gratified 
at  finding  that  no  one  had  undertaken  my  task  before  me,  than  if 
some  ingenious  scholar  had  forestalled  my  labours,  and  left  me  nothing 
but  the  honour  of  following  him,  with  the  treacherous  hope  of 
a  better  success. 

**  I  therefore  set  about  studying  the  Eirst  Book,  and  translated  it 
with  a  rapidity  which  fortified  my  former  resolution.  In  the  Second 
Book,  however,  the  thorns  began  to  make  their  appearance  among 
the  roses ;  and  although  encouraged  by  those  to  whom  I  showed  my 
first  essay,  though  sustained  by  the  Commentary  of  Tumebus,  so 
recommended  by  Scioppius  and  Casaubon,  I  should  undoubtedly 
have  stopped  half  way,  had  I  not  reflected  that  it  was  better  to  con- 
tinue my  work,  even  at  the  risk  of  never  publishing  it,  in  case  my 
learned  friends  should  think  it  unworthy,  tiian  abandon  a  labour 
whicii  would  then  be  labour  lost,  and  for  which  no  one  would  give 
me  credit. 
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**Wliat  occasions  still  further  embarrassment  to  a  translator  of 
Cicero's  Laws,  is  the  use  of  certain  terms  referring  to  certain  cus- 
toms, which,  being  exceedingly  remote  from  our  own,  have  no  equi- 
valents in  our  languag^e,  and  which  cannot  be  well  expressed  in  the 
technical  phrases  of  scholars,  whose  erudition  and  researches  have 
not  yet  precisely  determined  the  ideas  we  should  attach  to  some  of 
the  words  in  the  original. 

*'  A  man's  life  is  by  no  means  long  enough  to  read  all  the  books, 
essays,  and  dissertations  that  have  been  composed  on  these  points  of 
criticism.  But  I  thought  that,  though  many  of  these  difficult  pas- 
sages occur,  especially  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  there  yet 
remain  so  many  pieces  of  eloquence,  so  many  grand  sentiments,  so 
many  fine  maxims,  which  may  benefit  persons  of  all  T«jjks  and  orders, 
both  in  respect  of  public  laws  and  private  manners,  that,  after  having 
won  the  recommendations  of  those  whose  opinions  I  most  prized,  I  • 
might  risk  the  imprimatur. 

**  As  respects  this  study  of  Public  Law,  the  time  we  take  in  learning 
it  is  well  spent,  and  no  good  reason  can  be  alleged  to  excuse  us  from 
attending  to  it.  We  know  that  in  the  commerce  of  civil  life, — in  the 
management  of  military  affairs, — at  the  bar,  the  court,  and  the  mart, 
— whether  we  play  an  active  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  or  whether  we 
are  mere  spectators, — this  knowledge  of  pubUc  law  is  preeminently 
important  and  serviceable. 

**  The  most  casual  glance  at  society  will  convince  us  that  the  ma* 
jority  of  false  measures  and  mistaken  points  of  honour, — without 
reckoning  the  erroneous  ideas  and  reasonings  which  disgrace  those 
who  use  them,  and  fatigue  those  who  listen  to  them, — are  owing  to 
voluntary  ignorance  of  those  great  principles  of  law,  whidh  belong 
not  merely  to  one  particular  profession,  but  affect  the  interests 
of  all. 

**  Imperfect,  therefore,  as  this  Treatise  of  Cicero  on  the  Laws  may 
seem,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  still  a  very  important  work,  whica 
may  give  rise  to  the  most  seasonable  reflections, 
r  **  The  First  Book,  which  is  full  of  the  sublimest  religion  and  morality, 
treats  of  the  origin  and  essence  of  law,  its  causes,  its  objects,  and  its 
operations.  It  demonstrates  the  obligation  which  is  imposed  on 
every  individual  to  obey  its  injunctions,  and  to  contribute  his  appro* 
priate  part  to  the  general  good  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Cicero  tells  him  that  the  respect  he  owes  to  law  is  not  a 
mere  human  decency,  but  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  invested 
just  laws  with  so  much  of  his  divine  authority,  that  we  cannot 
neglect  or  violate  them  without  injuring  knd  insulting  the  Deity,  nar 
without  contradicting  our  moral  conscience,  which  no  good  man  can 
fail  to  consult,  and  which  no  bad  man  can  oppose  without  feelinr 
remorse  and  compunction.  He  shows  us  that  all  the  virtues  which 
we  ought  to  cultivate  always  tend  to  our  own  happiness,  and  that 
the  best  means  of  promoting  them  consists  in  living  with  men  in 
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that  perfect  union  and  charity  which  are  cemented  bj  mutual  bene- 
fits. Lastly,  he  informs  us  that  penal  laws  have  been  invented  only 
to  restrain  those  whose  love  of  iustioe  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Ana  he  concludes  by  depicting  the  dia- 
racter  of  the  wise  man,  who  illustrates  these  propositions  in  his  life 
and  conduct. 

''  In  the  Second  Book,'  which  treats  of  religious  worship,  he  di^ 
covers  an  infinity  of  facts,  which  serve  to  undeceive  us  on  the  false 
ideas  whi«h  are  entertained  respecting  tbe  rdidon  of  the  ancients. 
Cicero  proves  that  they  also  believed  and  worshipped  one  true  God, 
in  all  his  wonderful  Theophanies  and  developments,  and  that  Uie 
astonishing  multiplicity  of  divinities  which,  they  venerated  was  ori- 
ginally the  product  of  a  pious  fear,  but  augmented  and  often  cor- 
rupted by  the  interest  of  certain  p^es.  The  religion,  therefore,  of 
ibe  ancient  philosophers  and  -sages  was  only  one  form  of  the  true 
theology;  and  it  excites  our  admiration  by  showing  us  how  £re- 
quentlv  the  grand  doctrines  of  revelation  are  coimrmed  bv  the 
mythology  of  the  heathens.  Thus  the  great  chain  of  divine  truth  was 
preserved  entire,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  confusion  of  gods,  sacri- 
noes,  festivals,  and  religious  ceremonials,  so  generally  idle,  ridiculous, 
or  profane. 

**  The  translation  of  the  Third  Book  is  rather  a  disappointing  task, 
owing  to  the  great  lacune  which  has  deprived  us  of  the  explauitions 
of  a  part  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  puhlio  order. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  conceive  that  Cicero's  Treatise 
on  Laws  may  be  advantageously  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  stu- 
dents. Those  who  conduct  the  education  of  young^.^eople  have  often 
been  censured  for  not  more  extensively  instrugtmg  them  in  those 
practical  sciences  which  hold  the  closest  connexion  with  real  life 
and  business.  For  want  of  this,  as  Petronius  Arbiter  justly  observes, 
'our (students  think  themselves  transported  into  another  planet, 
when  they  draw  their  first  breath  in  the  world  we  live  in."* 

We  shall  add  to  this  preface  lof  Morabin's  the  critical  notice  '<rf 
this  work  on  Laws  contamed  in  the  "CyclopjediaMetropoUtana:" — 
"In  Cicero's  Treatise  de  Legibus,"  say  the  editors,  ''which  was  written 
two  years  later  than  his  Coromonwealth,  and  shortly  after  the  murder 
of  Clodius,  he  represents  himself  as  explaining  to  his  brother  Quintns 
and  Atticus,  in  their  walks  through  the  woods  of  Arpinum,  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  laws,  and  their  actual  state  in  Rome  and  other 
countries.  Law,  he  pronounces  to  be  the  perfection  of  reason,  the 
oternal  mind,  the  divine  energy,  which,  while  it  pervades  and  unites 
the  whole  universe,  associates  gods  and  men  by  the  most  intimate 
resemblance  of  reason  and  virtue ;  and  still  more  closely  men  with 
men,  by  the  participation  of  common  faculties  and  affections.  He 
then  proves,  at  length,  that  justice  is  not  merely  created  by  civil  in- 
stitutions from  the  power  of  conscience,  the  imperfections  of  hnmaa 
.law*  the  moral  seose»  and  thft  djaJnterc^fcednfiM  of  virtue.    He  imi$ 
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froceeds  to  unfold  the  prmoiples,  first,  of  reli^ous  law,  under 'the 
eads  of  divine  worsliip,  the  obserrance  of  festivsds  and  games,  the 
office  of  priests,  angurs,  and  heralds,  the  punishment  of  sacrilege  and 
perjury,  the  consecration  of  lands,  and  the  rishts  of  sepulchres; 
secondly,  he  proceeds  to  the  inv^tigation  of  the  Qiyil  law,  which 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  Botioing  the  respeotive  relations  of 
magistrates  and  citisens." 

The  splendid  panegyrics  yto^  Tfi^^  h*"  ^*^  F'^^n^Tlfifiii  ^^ 
!divTne  law  and  UBl^fefeal  justice  have  givqi  rise  to  many  tmicmm. 
8C&f6ely  less  eloqueni^  with  which  the  greatest  divines.  phRosopberaL 
.and  lawyfeffl  Un  ftdOWled  thelif  mnl  k  leW  M  th^  Me  wortr 
qaotmg,  ao  thoy  may  sunt  tu  dtiaU.  otir  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  induce  us  to  study  the  topics  of  jurisprudence  with 
more  ardour  and  perseverance. 

':  Thus,  from  one  brilliant  passage  in  this  Book  of  Laws,  has  Hooker 
derived  that  well*known  exordium  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which 
is  indisputably  the  finest  specimen  of  his  eloquence : — **  Of  Law  no 
less  can  be  said,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  oi  God,  and  her 

voice jthtf  harmuuv  uf  tt»g  ujily.wM.   M  UilagB  Ittiiwmnttia  eartk 

doTer  homage,  tne  very  Teast  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as 
sot  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures 
of  what  creation  soever,  tiiough  each  in  different  sort  and  manner, 
yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
common  peace  and  joy/'  Similar  panegyrics  on  Law  are  found  ift 
Cumberland's  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  Cudworth's  Treatise  on 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  and  in,  the  imperishable  works  of 
the  immortal  Selden. 

*'This  subject,"  says  WilUams,  "has  been  treated  with  much  dignity 
by  a  >iirriter  who  is  admired  by  all  mankind  for  his  eloquence,  but  who 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  admired  by  aU  competent  judges  for  his 
philosopher.  I  allude  to  Burke,  of  whom  I  may  justly  say  that  he 
was  'gravissimus  et  dicendi  et  inteUigendi  auotG^  et  magister;'  and 
1  cannot  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  quoting  Ids  words  :-*-'  The 
science  of  jurisprudence,'  says  he,  'is  the  pride  of  the  human  intel- 
lect ;  for,  with  all  its  defects,  redundancies,  and  errors,  it  is  the  col- 
lected reason  of  ages,  combining  the  principles  of  original  justice 
with  the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns.'  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to 
A  person  who  was  foohshly  abusing  the  profession  of  the  law,  was, 
:'  Ijo  you  presumte,  sir,  to  find  fault  with  that  study  which  is  the  last 
eiffort  of  human  intell^nce  acting  upon  human  experience  F'  '* 

'*  Law,"  says  Sir  Wl  Blackstone,  *'  is  a  science  which  distinguishes 
ithe  criterions  of  right  and  wrong ;  which  teaches  us  to  establish  the 
one,  and  prevent,  punish,  and  r^ess  the  other;  which  employs  in 
its  theory  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  exerto  in  its  pra^ioe 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart  A  soienee  which  is  universal  in  its 
use  and  extent,  aooommodated  to  eMh  individuali  yet  oomprehending 
the  whole  ooBMumBty/^ 
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**  The  science  of  jurisprudence,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosli,  in  his 
discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  ^^is  cer« 
tainly  the  most  honourable  occupation  of  the  understanding,  because 
it  is  most  immediately  subservient  to  the  general  safety  and  com- 
fort.   There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  wnole  compass  of  human 
affairs,  so  noble  a  spectacle  as  that  which  is  displaced  in  the  progress 
of  jurisprudence ;  where  we  contemplate  the  cautious  and  unwearied 
exertions  of  a  succession  of  wise  men  through  a  long  course  of  ages, 
withdrawing  every  case  as  it  arises  from  the  dangerous  power  of  dis- 
cretion, and  subjecting  it  to  inflexible  rules ;  extending  the  dominion 
of  justice  and  reason,  and  gradually  contracting,  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  the  domain  of  brutal  force  and  arbitrary  wilL" 

Granting  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  we  cannot  help  lamenting 
that  the  science  of  jurispinidence  or  universal  law,  properly  so  called 
should  be  so  little  studied  in  our  British  state  at  present.  When  we 
look  into  the  history  of  literature,  we  find  the  times  have  been,  in 
which  men  of  the  most  consummate  genius  devoted  that  genius  with 
the  most  ardent  perseverance  and  the  most  mathematicia  precision, 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  in  its  very  loftiest  and- widest  oearings. 
They  hesitated  not,  through  many  years  of  incessant  labour,  like 
Grotius  abroad  and  Selden  at  home,  to  study  the  vast  system  of 
moral  obligations.  In  order  to  make  themselves  jurisconsults  worthy 
of  the  name,  they  studied  the  divine  laws  handea  down  in  Scripture, 
and  developed  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy,  ancient  and  modem.  They 
studied  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  explained  by  its  oriental 
and  classical  commentators.  They  studied  the  civil  laws  of  all  states 
and  commonwealths,  and,  by  a  kind  of  comparative  analysis,  elicited 
the  spirit  of  laics  among  all  peoples,  and  confirmed  just  regulations 
by  examples  derived  from  the  catholic  experience  of  men  in  all  ases 
and  countries,  and  defeated  the  blunders  of  legislation,  by  showmg 
their  pernicious  consequences  under  every  variety  of  circumstance. 

Such  men  still  appear  occasionally  in  Europe  and  America.  A  few 
such  may  still  grace  the  colleges,  and  the  inns  of  court,  or  the  open 
walks  of  literature;  but  their  nimiber  has  certainly  become  deplorably 
limited.  ^  We  scarcely  ever  can  find  the  man,  now-a-days,  who  has 
studied  jurisprudence  in  its  loftier  and  broader  relations, — a  man 
who,  like  Grotius,  Selden,  Montesquieu,  or  Sir  W.  Jones,  can  esta- 
blish the  doctrines  of  a  sage  and  philosophical  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming accumulation  of  testimonies  and  facts  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  and  ensure  success.  In  consequence,  we  meet  with  few 
who  rise  to  those  syncretic  and  universal  maxims  of  equity  and  law, 
which  throw  a  moral  radiance  through  the  long  current  of  decision^ 
simplify  the  legal  economy  in  its  most  important  branches,  and  dis- 
perse the  technical  abuses  that  profane  the  sanctuary  of  Themis. 

Such  men  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  rarity.  They  deserve 
the  best  patronage  and  promotion  that  the  state  can  give  them ;  for 
they  are  the  true  prophets  and  oracles  of  jurisprudence, — and  they 
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can  speak  with  the  force  and  precision  of  science,  while  others  are 
proceeding  through  the  perilous  bj-paths  of  quackery,  pretence,  and 
nap-hazard. 

But  such  men  are  not  encouraged,  and  consequently  their  number 
is  insiguificant.  Legal  philosophy  is' slighted  and  unrewarded ;  while 
legal  practice,  however  erroneous,  is  profusely  paid  for.  The  conse- 
quence is  so  nlain  and  palpable  that  it  has  struck  most  of  the  Italian, 
German,  and  French  writers  on  the  subject.  They  say,  "  Britain  has 
no  jurists,  but  she  has  lawyers  in  abundance."  (See  Filangieri,  Sa- 
yigny,  Fastoret,  Constant,  Guizot,  Sismondi,  Ghateiaubriand,  &c.) 

This  dangerous  tendency  of  the  age  to  sacrifice  the  higher  doc-* 

.  rfi'sniirOiSfeirS^,  a  merely 
J  •    pression  Ibr  the 


deVebp  tne 


secular  practice,  wTiKE  Will  Me.  flfll 
sake  of  Interest  and  emol 


These  lower 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm, 

fall  in  marvellously  well  with  the  frigid  timidity  of  the  times,  and 
the  love  of  practical  ntilitv.  But  that  kind  of  discretion  which  can 
sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  is  always  short-sighted  and 
fraught  with  peril." 

We  do  smcerely  believe  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
is  quite  as  necessary  as  a  familiarity  with  the  practice  of  our  courts, 
for  all  those  who  would  truly  deserve  the  name  of  legal  reformers. 
And  we  more  strenuously  insist  on  this  indispensable  combination  of 
theory  and  practice  in  relation  to  legal  reforms,  because  it  affords  us 
the  only  hope  of  those  ameliorations  which  have  become  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  British  empire. 
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Habcub  Tuluus  CioiHo  haa  compoBed  this  treatise  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  in  which  himself  his  brother  Quintus,  and  Atticns,  are  the 
interlocutors.  Cicero  supposes  this  dialogue  to  take  place  near  hier 
▼ilia  at  Arpinum,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Liris,  and  benei^  tbe 
shade  of  a  grove,  in  the  midst  of  which  grew  an  ancient  oak.  The^ 
sight  of  this  tree  reminds  Atticus  of  the  oak  which  Cleero  had  described 
in  a  poem  which  he  once  composed  in  honour  of  Marias.  From  this 
circumstance  he  takes  occasion  to  compliment  Cicero  on  his  poetiy.^ 
The  conversation  then  turns  upon  history;  and  Quintus  obeerves, 
that  he  knew  no  one  better  able  than  his  brother  to  write  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  presses  him  to  undertake  it.  This  Cicero  dedines, 
and  turns  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  universal  justice,  and  the  law 
of  nature  and  xtotions. 

I.  Attictts, — I  recognise  this  qa  the  very  gfove,  and  this  oak; 
toO;  as  the  oak  of  Arpinum,  the  description  of  which  I  have 
often  read  in  your  poem  on  Marius.  If  that  oak  still  exists^ 
this  must  certainly  be  it :  and,  indeed,  it  appears  extremely 
old. 

Quintus  Cicero. — ^Yes,  my  Atticus,  it  does  exist,  and  always 
will  exist,  for  it  is  a  nursling  of  genius.  No  such  long-lived 
stock  can  be  planted  by  the  care  of  the  agriculturist  as  may  be 
sown  by  the  verse  of  the  poet. 

Atticus. — How  can  that  happen,  my  Quintus  1  And  what 
sort  of  seed  is  that  which  poets  can  sow  1  For  you  seem  to 
me,  in  eulogizing  your  brother,  to  be  putting  in  a  word  for 
yourself. 

Quintus. — ^You  may  say  that  if  you  please,  but  as  long  as 
the  Latin  language  is  spoken,  an  oak  which  will  be  called 
Marius's  oak  will  never  be  wanting  in  this  place ;  and  as 
ScfiBvola  said  of  my  brother's  poem  on  Marius,  it  will 

Extend  its  hoary  age  through  countless  years. 
Unless,  indeed,  you  believe  that  your  Athenians  have  been 
able  really  to  preserve  the  olive  in  their  citadel  free  from 
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death,  or  that  tall  and  slender  palm-tree  which  the  people  of 
Delos  show  to  this  day,  is  the  same  which  Homer*s  Ulysses 
says  that  he  had  beheld  at  Delos ;  and  there  are  many  other 
things,  in  many  places,  the  memorial  of  which  endures  beyond 
the  term  of  any  possible  natural  existence :  this  acorn-bearing 
oak,  then,  out  of  which  there  once  did  fly 

Jove's  golden  eagle,  dazzling  as  the  Bon^ 

is  at  present  the  genuine  tree.  But  when  storms  and  the 
lapse  of  ages  shall  have  wasted  it,  there  will  still  be  found 
an  oak  on  this  sacred  spot,  which  will  be  called  the  Oak  ot 
Marius. 

Atticus, — I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  there  is  one  question 
which  I  would  ask,  not  of  you,  but  of  the  poet  Marcus  him- 
self;  whether  the  tree  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  his  versei^ 
alone,  or  whether  the  circumstance  which  they  record  really 
happened  in  the  history  of  Marius  ? 

Marcus  Cicero. — I  will  answer  you  frankly ;  but  not  till 
you  have  first  informed  me  what  you  think  of  the  tradition 
which  asserts,  that  not  &r  from  your  house  at  Qome,  Proculus 
Julius  beheld  our  first  king  Romulus  walking  after  his  decease, 
and  that  Bomulus  told  him  that  he  had  become  a  god,  and 
that  his  name  was  Quirinus ;  and  he  ordered  a  temple  to  be 
dedicated  to  him  on  that  spot.  Tell  me  also  wiiat  you  think 
of  the  tradition  of  the  Athenians,  who  maintain  that  not  fiur 
from  your  Athenian  villa,  Boreas  made  a  stolen  match  with 
Orithya,  for  so  runs  the  story. 

AUicus, — ^For  what  purpose  do  you  ask  me  such  questions 
as  these  ? 

Marcus, — For  no  purpose  at  all,  unless  it  be  to  convince 
you  that  we  had  better  not  inqiure  too  critically  into  those 
remarkable  accounts  which  have  been  thua  handed  down  by 
tradition. 

Auicus, — ^But  thei^  are  many  statements  in  your  Marius 
which  are  the  subjects  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  tikey  are  true 
or  false ;  and  some  people  expect  the  strictest  accuracy  hx>m 
you,  be(»,use  the  events  of  wluoh  you  speak  are  fr^^  in  men'» 
memory,  and  because  you  are  speaking  of  one  who,  like  your* 
seL^  was  a  native  of  Arpinum. 

Marcus, — I  myself  also,  should  be  imwilling  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  a  liar.    But  yet  some  of  these  inquisitorB,  my 
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Atdcos,  Aow  gmi  ignaiaiice  of  the  sabject,  mbo  expect  an 
exact  statement  c^  matten  of  €iet  in  a  work  oi  this  nature^  as 
if  the  antlKC  were  not  a  poet,  but  a  witnesa.  And  jet,  I 
doubt  not  that  these  critics  leaDj  betiere  that  Nnma  did 
eonTerae  with  Egeria,  and  that  the  £ag^  did  lealljr  replace 
liis  cap  on  the  head  of  the  first  Tazqnin. 

Quinttu. — I  understand  jou,  mj  brother ;  yon  think  that 
the  laws  which  ou^t  to  bind  a  historian  are  quite  different 
from,  those  which  require  to  be  obeerred  in  a  poem. 

MareuM. — Certainly ;  inasmudi  as  the  main  object  of  the 
former  is  truth  in  all  its  relations,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
amusement ;  although  in  Herodotus,^  the  &ther  of  Greek 
history,  and  in  Theopompus,  we  find  £ibles  in  great  numbers. 

IL  Auicus, — I  have  now  found  the  opportunity  whidi  I 
wanted,  and  I  shall  not  let  it  slip. 

Marcus. — ^What  opportunity,  Atticus  % 

Attictu. — Men  have  long  ago  asked,  or  rather  implored 
you,  to  write  a  history ;  for  they  conceive  that  if  you  under- 
took this  literary  enterprise,  the  result  would  be  that,  even  in 
the  historical  department,  we  should  be  nowise  inferior  to 
Greece.  And  if  you  will  listen  to  my  opinion,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  owe  this  gift,  not  only  to  the  affection  of  those  who 
are  delighted  with  literature,  but  to  your  country  too,  in 
order  that,  since  you  have  saved  her,  you  should  endeavour 
likewise  to  adorn  her.  For  a  good  history  is  a  desideratum 
in  our  national  literature,  as  I  know  by  my  own  experience, 
and  as  I  have  often  heard  you  declare.  Now,  there  is  no  man 
more  likely  than  yourself  to  give  general  satisfaction  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  since  by  your  own  avowal,  it  is  of  all  the 

^  There  is  nothing  more  nnjnst  and  false,  than  the  charges  made  by 
the  Romans  against  the  truthfulness  of  Herodotus  and  the  Greek 
historians  in  general.  As  for  Herodotus,  in  particular,  there  is  no 
historian  in  any  language  more  scrupulous  to  relate  nothing  which  he 
does  not  believe  to  be  true.  He  also  considered  it  not  inconsistent  with 
the  province  of  a  historian,  to  record  such  repons  as  were  communicated 
to  him  by  the  priests  and  other  natives  of  the  countries  of  which  he  was 
speaking.  But  he  not  only  gives  his  authorities,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
judge  for  ourselves  how  much  trust  may  be  reposed  in  them,  but  he  often 
even  states  expressly  that  he  does  not  believe  the  story  which  has  been 
told  him.  In  fact,  the  Greek  historians  were  as  a  body  very  scrupulous 
lovers  of  truth.  And  the  first  author  who  ever  undertook  to  write  A 
history  utterly  regardless  of  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  too  careless 
to  make  the  slightest  inquiry,  was  Liyy. 
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forms  of  composition  that  which  most  demands  the  eloquence 
of  the  orator.  **% 

Wherefore,  I  entreat  you,  undertake  this  work,  and  devote 
your  time  to  this  employment,  which  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  our  fellow-citizens,  or  at  least  neglected  by  them. 
For  after  the  annals  of  the  chief  Pontiffs,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  interesting,*  we  come  to  the  book  of  Fabius,  or  of 
Cato,  whom  you  are  always  eulogizing,  or  to  the  treatises  of 
Piso,  Fannius,  and  Venonius;  though  perhaps  one  of  them 
may  be  more  vigorous  than  another,  stiU  are  they  not  all  ex- 
tremely defective?  The  contemporary  of  Fannius,  Coelius 
Antipater,  adopted  a  bolder  style  of  expression.  He  had, 
indeed,  some  energy,  was  rude  and  rough,  without  much 
polish  or  skill,  but  he  served  as  a  sort  of  warning  to  his  suc- 
cessors, to  write  with  more  accuracy  and  eloquence.  But 
unfortunately  he  had  for  his  successors  a  Gellius,  a  Claudius, 
an  Asellio,  who,  far  from  improving  on  him,  relapsed  into  the 
dulness  and  insipidity  of  earlier  writers. 

I  scarcely  need  to  mention  Attius.  His  garrulity  is  not 
without  neatness,  though  he  has  derived  it  not  so  much  from 
the  learned  Grecian  authors,  as  from  the  petty  Latin  scrib- 
blers. In  his  style  he  is  prolix,  and  full  of  conceits,  which 
he  indulges  in  the  most  shameless  manner.  His  friend 
Sisenna  far  surpasses  all  our  historical  writers,  imless  there 
be  any  whose  compositions  have  not  yet  been  published, 
and  of  whom  we  cannot  judge.  He,  however,  has  never 
gained  a  name  as  an  orator  among  those  of  your  rank ;  and 
in  his  history  he  betrays  a  sort  of  puerility.  He  seems  to  have 
read  no  Greek  author  but  Clitarchus,  and  he  is  content  to 
imitate  him;  but  even  if  he  were  to  succeed  in  his  imitation, 
he  would  still  be  far  enough  from  the  best  style.  Therefore 
the  task  of  historian  of  right  belongs  to  you,  and  we  shall 
expect  you  to  accomplish  it,  unless  Quintus  can  bring  forward 
any  reasonable  objectioas. 

III.  Quinttis, — I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Indeed 
we  have  often  talked  over  the  subject  together,  and  I  have 
made  the  same  request  as  yourself ;  but  tiiere  is  a  slight  dis- 
agreement between  us  on  the  subject 

1  The  reading  of  MSS.  is  jucunditLS.  But  many  critics  propose 
to  read  jujunius,  more  scanty;  which  would  certainly  make  better 
sense. 

HE  NAT.  Era  DD 
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Attiau. — ^How  ao  1 

Quintus, — ^Why,  respecting  the  epoch  from  whence  Jbe 
flhoold  commence  his  history.  Far,  in  my  opinion^  he  ooght 
to  go  back  to  the  most  diatEint  ages,  since  the  accounts  that 
have  hitherto  heexk  published  respecting  those  times  are  ao 
written  as  nerer  to  be  read.  But  he  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  wicdies  to  confine  himadf  to  the  events  that  have  hap- 
pened within  the  recollection  of  his-  own  age,  so  as  only  to 
describe  those  pn^ilic  affidrs  in  whidi  he  himself  bore  a  part 
.  Atticus. — In  this  respect  I  rather  agree  with  him.  For 
the  grandest  events  in  Boman  history  are  probably  those  that 
have  taken  place  within  our  own  recolleetion.  And  then,  too, 
he  will  be  able  to  Ulustrate  the  praises  of  our  noble  friend 
Pompey,  and  describe  the  memorsDiile  year  of  his  own  consnl- 
ahip,  which  I  would  much  rather  have  related  by  hin&  than 
.anything  about  Bomuius  and  fiemua,  as  the  saying  is. 

Marcus. — I  know,  my  Atticus,  that  you  and  other  friends 
have  long  urged  me  to  this  undertaking,  nor  should  I  be  at 
all  unwilling  to  attempt  it,  if  I  could  find  any  free  and  leisure 
time .  But  it  isva^to  enter  on  so  extenave  a  work  while  my 
4nind  is  haz^ssedwith  care^ja^'my EindfiTJOT fall  oF bumiesSi 
Such'annnileitEiking  requires  aj^eract  freedom  from  caie  and 
political  business.'  " 

it^<tt  Mil  "—What  can  you  mean  I  What  leisure  time  did  you 
;ever  find  for  those  other  works  of  which  you  have  written 
more  than  any  other  of  our  Boman  authors  1 

Marcus. — ^Why,  certain  spare  times  occur  to  every  man,  and 
these  I  make  a  rule  not  to  lose.  For  instance,  if  I  spend  a 
few  days  in  rusticating  at  my  country  seat,  I  employ  iikem  in 
.composing  a  part  of  those  essays  which  I  may  have  deter- 
mined to  write.  But  an  historical  work  cannot  be  begun  at 
^  unless  one  has  leisure  time  prepared  beforehand,  nor  can  it 
be  completed  in  a  short  time.  And  my  mind  is  thrown  into 
a  miserable  state  of  suspense  when^  after  having  fiiirly  com- 
menced ^ome  work,  I  am  drawn  away  in  some  other  direction; 
tuor  do  I  find  it  as  easy  to  recover  the  train  of  ideas  in  works 
.so  interrupted,  as  to  bring  works  when  begun  at  onoe  to  a 
conclusion. 

Atticus.' — Your  argument,  then,  would  show  that  you  re- 
quire an  appointment  as  ambassador,  or  some  similaF  free  and 
unoccupied  holiday,  for  your  purpose. 
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Marctis. — ^I  would  rather  trust  to  the  holiday  to  which  I  am 
entitled  by  my  age,  especially  as  I  do  not  refuse^  after  the  method 
of  our  ancestors,  to  continue  the  custom  of  giving  magisterial 
advice  to  my  clioits,  and  thus  to  discharge  the  offices  of  old 
age  gracefully  and  honourably.  And  in  such  a  situation,  1 
should  be  able  to  give  as  much  time  as  I  mi^t  choose,  not 
only  to  the  woik  which  yoa  require,  but  to  others  still  more 
extensive  and  important. 

IV.  Attictis, — I  fear  that  few  will  accept  such  an  i^logy 
for  your  retirement,  and  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  speak  in 
public  ^  long  as  you  live.  And  I  regret  this  the  more,  as 
you  have  already  changed  your  manner  of  delivery,  and  have 
instituted  another  style  of  eloquence.^  So  that  as  your  friend 
Boscius  the  actor,  in  liis  old  age,  was  forced  to  give  up  his  most 
brilliant  modulations;  and  to  adapt  the  instrument  accom- 
paniments to  a  slower  measure  ;  so  you  also,  my  Cicero^  find 
it  necessary  daily  to  relax  from  those  lofty  conflicts  of  oratory 
to  which  you  have  been  accustomed,  so  that  your  eloquence  is 
already  not  much  removed  fr^m  the  gentle  conversation  of 
philosophers.  And  since  the  extremest  old  age  is  still  capable 
of  undergoing  that  amount  of  exertion,  I  see  that  your  retire- 
ment will  never  be  allowed  to  excuse  you  from  pleading 
causes.. 

Quintal — ^But  I  indeed  think  that  the  citizens  of  Borne 
might  be  induced  to  sanction  your  retirement  from  public  life, 
if  you  still  consented  to  plead  in  legal  matters.  .So,  whenever 
you  please,  I  think  you^  Ought  to  try. 

Marcus, — ^Your  advice,  my  Quintus,  would  be  excellent  if 
there  were  no  danger  in  tdcing  such  a  step.  But  I  fear  that 
in  thus  seeking  to  dimini]^  my  labours,  I  should  rather  in- 
crease them* ;  and  that  I  might  find  that  I  had  united  to  the 
toil  of  public  causes  and  prosecutions  (which  I  never  attempt 
to  plead  without  full  preparation  and  meditation)  the  addi- 
tion of  thift  professional  interpretation  of  the  laws,  which 
would  not  distress  me  so  much  by  its  kbour,  as  by  its  teur 
dency  to  deprive  me  of  that  time  fer  deliberation  as  to  what  I 
should  speak,  without  which  I  never  ventured  to-enter  on  any 
eonsLderable  pleadings. 

Attieus,' — ^Why  should  you  not  then,  in  this  spare  time,.a8  yoti 
tallitj.at  present,  explain  tly^e  very  points  to  us,  and  write  us  a 
treatise  on  the  civil  law  with  more  accuracy  than  othem  hvvB 

dd2 


fi^umtus  preiers  some  otner  suoject.  it  not,  x  wiu  tej 
I  know  about  it,  since  at  present  we  seem  to  be  at  le 

Quintus, — I  shall  listen  to  you  with  the  greatest ; 
for  what  better  subject  can  be  discussed,  or  how  can 
be  spent  more  profitably  ? 

Marcus, — Let  us  go,  then,  to  our  accustomed  pro 
and  to  the  benches,  where,  after  we  have  had  walking 
we  may  lie  down.  Nor  shall  we  want  for  entertainme 
asking  different  questions  of  one  another. 

Atticus. — Let  us  go,  then,  and  enter  on  our  invest 
as  we  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  river  under  the  si 
its  foliage.  AnJLnow  begin,  I  beg  of  you,  to  expla 
your  opinion  iH>fljont,i^^'tfc"7io~tiiiJ!Lli^^ 

i/afctw.-^Uy  opinion  1  Why,  that  we  have  had  mai 
men  in  Home,  who  have  made  it  their  profession  to  < 
it  to  the  people,  and  explain  its  doctrines  and  practic 
though  they  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  its  greai 
pies,  they  were  in  reality  ^Etmiliar  rather  with  its  : 
technicalities.  For  what  can  be  grander  or  nobler  i 
jurisprudence  of  a  state  ?  or  what  can  be  so  insignifi 
the  office  of  those  men  who  are  consulted  as  advocatei 
sary  as  it  is  for  the  people  ?  Not  that  I  think  that  th 
adopt  this  profession  have  been  altogether  ignorant 
principles  of  universal  legislation,  but  they  have  uniti 
practice  of  this  civil  law,  as  they  call  it,  to  just  so  n 
gives  them  a  hold  on  the  interests  of  the  people, 
great  principles  of  jurisprudence  are  unknown,  and  lee 
sary  in  practice.   What,  then,  is  it  that  you  invite  me 
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V,  Attictis, — But,  if  you  ask  what  I  expect,  I  should 
reply,  that  after  having  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  Common- 
wealth, it  appears  a  natural  consequence  that  you  should 
also  write  one  on  the  Laws.  For  this  is  what  I  see  was  done 
by  your  illustrious  &.vourite  Plato,  the  philosopher  whom  ^ 
you  admire  and  prefer  to  all  others^  and  love  with  an  especial 
afifection, 

Marcus, — Do  you  wish,  then,  that,  as  he  conversed  at 
Crete  with  Clinias,  and  Megillus  of  Lacedsemon,  on  that  sum- 
mer's day,  as  he  describes  it,  in  the  cypress  groves  and  sylvan 
avenues  of  Cnossus,  often  objecting  to,  and  at  times  approving 
of,  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  commonwealtiis,  and 
discussed  what  were  the  best  laws ;  so  we  also,  walking  beneath 
these  lofty  poplars,  along  these  green  and  umbrageous  banks, 
and  sometimes  sitting  down,  shoidd  investigate  the  same  sub- 
jects somewhat  more  copiously  than  is  required  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  of  law  ? 

Atticus. — I  should  like  to  hear  such  a  discussion. 

Marcus, — But  what  says  Quintus  ? 

Quintus. — ^There  is  no  subject  which  I  would  rather  hear 
argued. 

Marcus, — ^And  you  are  quite  right.  For,  take  my  word 
for  it,  in  no  kind  of  discussion  can  it  be  more  advantageously 
displayed  how  much  has  been  bestowed  upon  man  by  nature, 
and  how  great  a  capacity  for  the  noblest  enterprises  is  im- 
planted in  the  mind  of  man,  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  and 
perfecting  which  we  were  bom  and  sent  into  the  world,  and 
what  beautiful  association,  what  natural  fellowship,  binds  men 
together  by  reciprocal  charities :  and  when  we  have  explained 
these  grand  and  imiversal  principles  of  morals,  then  t^e  true 
fountain  of  laws  and  rights  can  be  discovered. 

Atticus, — In  your  opinion,  then,  it  is  not  in  the  edict  of' 
the  magistrate,  as  the  majority  of  our  modem  lawyers  pretend, 
nor  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  the  ancients  maintained,  but  in 
the  sublimest  doctrines  of  philosophy,  that  we  must  seek  for 
the  true  source  and  obligation  of  jurisprudence.  v 

Marcus, — For  in  this  discussion  of  ours,  my  Atticus,  we 
are  not  inquiring  how  we  may  take  proper  caution  in  law,  or 
what  we  are  to  answer  in  each  consultation, — that  may  indeed 
be  an  important  afi^ir,  as  in  truth  it  is;  and  at  one  time  it 
was  supported  by  many  great  men,  and  is  at  present  ex* 
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pounded  by  one  most  eminent  lawyer  with  admirable  abiEty 
tmd  skin. 

But  the  whole  Buliject  of  nmverBal  law  and  jorispradenoe 
must  be  comprehended  in  <this  discussion,  in  order  that  this 
which  we  caU  civil  law,  may  be  confined  in  some  one  small 
and  narrow  space  of  nature.  For  we  shall  have  to  explain 
the  true  nature  of  moral  justice,  which  must  be  traced  back 
from  the  nature  of  man.  And  lawsuriU  have  to  be  considered 
by  which  all  political  states  should  be  goremed.  And  last  of 
all,  shall  we  have  to  speak  of  those  laws  and  customs  of 
nations,  which  are  framed  for  the  use  .and  convenience  of  par-^ 
ticular  countries,  (in  which  even  our  own  people  will  not  he 
omitted,)  which  are  known  by  the  title  of  civil  l&ws. 

YI.  QuvfUtiSi — ^You  take  a  noble  view  of  the  subject,  my 
brother,  and  go  to  the  £buntain4xead,  in  order  to  throw  light 
on  the  sulpjeot  of  our  considerection;  and  those  who  treat, 
civil  law  in  any  other  manner,  are  not  so  much  pointing  out 
the  paths  of  justice  as  tihoae  of  litigation. 

Marcus, — That  is  not  quite  the  case,  my  Quintus.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  science  of  law  that  produces  litigation,  as 
the  ignorance  of  it.  But  more  of  this  by-and-by.  Atjan-i 
i^^ntTet  lis. examine  the  first  prm^nplesi  of  JBigU^ 

Now,  naany  learned  men  nave  maintained  that  it  nNrings 
from  law.  I  hardly  tciow  ifliHeur  dpimbiTBe  hot  xioaeSC^ 
least  according  to  tiieir  own  definition ;  for  "  lavr,"  say  they, 
''  is  the  highest  reason  implanted  in  nature,  which  prescribes 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  forbids  the  con- 
trary." And  when  this  same  reason  is  confirmed  and  esta- 
blished in  men's  minds,  it  is  then  law. 

They  therefore  conceive  that  prudence  is  a  law,  whose 
operation  is  to  urge  us  to  good  actions,  and  restrain  us  from 
evil  ones.  And  they  think,  too,  that  the  Greek  name  for  law 
(vo/xos),  which  is  derived  from  ve/ui),  to  distribute,  impliea  Ihe 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  is,  to  give  every  man  ins  due. 
The  Latin  name,  lex,  conveys  the  idea  of  selection,  «  leg^do. 
According  to  the  Greeks,  therefore,  the  name  of  law  imphes 
an  equitable  distribution:  according  to  the  Bomans,  an 
equitable  selection.  And,  indeed,  both  characteristicB  beloQg 
peculiarly  to  law. 

And  if  this  be  a  correct  statement,  which  it  seems  to  mo 
fop  the  most  part  to  be,  then  the  origin  oi  right  is  to  bi 
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Sought  in  the  la;w.  For  this  Ib  the  true  energy  of  nature,— 
this  is  the  very  soul  and  reason  of  a  wise  man,  and  the  test 
of  virtue  and  vice.  But  since  all  this  difioussion  of  ours  re- 
lates to  a  subject,  the  terms  of  which  are  of  frequent  ocour-^ 
rence  in  the  popular  language  of  the  citizens,  we  shall  ibe 
sometimes  obliged  to  use  &e  same  terms  as  the  vulgar,  and 
to  call  that  law,  which  in  its  written  enactments  sanctions 
what  it  thinks  fit  by  specisd  commands  or  prohibitiona. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  to  establish  the  TOincirfes  of  ipBtioe  on 
that  sumvezne  law^whioh  has  existed  from  all  ages  before  aaiT 
legislative  enactments  were  drawn  up  m  wnting,  or  jipy; 
pmitical  gdveimments^cxms^butedi  I     ' 

Quinttis. — That  will  be  more  convenient,  and  more  sensMe 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  discussion  which  we  have 
determined  on. 

Marcu8.^ShBj\,  we,  then,  seek  for  the  origin  of  justioe  at 
its  fountain-head?  when  we  have  discovered  which,  we  shall 
be  in  no  doubt  to  what  these  questions  which  we  are  .examin- 
ing ought  to  be  referred. 

Qumtus. — Such  is  the  course  I  would  advise. 

Auicus. — I  also  subscribe  to  your  brother's  opinion. 

Marcus, — Since,  then,  we  wish  to  maintain  and  preserve 
the  constitution  of  that  republic  which  Soipio,  in  those  six 
books  which  I  have  written  under  that  title,  has  proved  to  be 
the  best,  and  since  all  our  laws  are  to  be  accommodated  ta 
the  kind  of  political  government  there  described,  we  must 
also  treat  of  the  genmd  principles  of  morals  and  mannersy 
and  not  limit  ourselves  on  all  occasions  to  written  laws;  bat 
I  purpose  to  trace  back  the  ozdgin  of  right  from  nature  itself 
who  will  be  our  best  guide  in  conducting  the  whole  dis- 
cussion. 

Auicus. — Ton  will  do  right,  and  when  she  is  our  guide  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  err. 

VII.  Marcus. — Do  you  then  grant,  my  Atticus,  (for  I  know 
my  brother's  opinion  already,)  that  ^e  entire  universe  is  regu- 
lated by  the  power  of  the  immortal  ^gs^that  by  thell'  Bmitfe, 
reason,  eneisj^^S53][^^  t36arer 

sigpfficatignTiitiiere  be  such,  all  ti^gs  are  governed  and 
dffecteSl  for  it  you' wiU  not  grant' me  CKi^ihat  is  Hf^SXTl 
must  be^  by  eetablidiing. 

Auiciis, — I  grant  you  all  you  can  desire.    But  owing  to 
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this  singiDg  of  birds  and  babbling  of  waters,  I  fear  my  &Uow^ 
leamerB  can  scarcely  bear  me. 

Marcus. — ^You  are  quite  right  to  be  on  yonr  guard ;  for 
even  the  best  men  occasionally  ML  into  a  passiony  and  they 
will  be  very  indignant  if  they  hear  you  denying  the  first 
article  of  that  notable  book,  entitled  '^  The  Ghic^  Doctrines  of 
Epicums,"  in  which  he  says  '^  that  God  takes  care  of  nothings 
neither  of  himself  nor  of  any  other  being  !** 

AUiciu. — ^Pray  proceed,  for  I  am  waiting  to  know  what 
advantage  you  mean  to  take  of  the  concession  I  have  made 
yon. 

Marcus. — I  wfl  not  detain  you  long.  This  is  the  bearing 
which  they  have  on  our  subject  This  animal — ^presdenty 
sagacious,  complex,  acute,  fdll  of  memory,  reason,  and 
counsel,  which  we  call  xoiaiL=rhas  been  generated  by  the 
supreme  God  in  a  most  transcendent  condition.  For  ha  ia 
the  only  creature  among  all  the  races  and  descriptions  of 
dnimated  beingis  who  la  eaduei  with  supencrjreagon^ana 
thought,  in  which  the  rest  are  deficient.  'And  wha^.  i«  ihm^^ 
_I_daJiot  say  in  man  alone,  but  in  all  heaven  i^idje^rth^jmore 
drsdne  Jwhan  xes^oo*.  which,  when  it  becomes  right  and  perfect^ 
is  justly  termed  wisdom  ] 

There  exists,  therefoi£,^ince  nothing  is  better  than  reason, 
and  since  this  is  the  common  properly  of  God  and  man,  "a 
certain  aboriginal  rational  intercourse  between  divine  and 
human  natures.  But  where  reason  is  common^  theiajajg^" 
reason  must  also  be""Coinmon  to  the  same  partiesj  and  sincQ, 
this  right  reason  is  what  we  call  law,  God  and  men  mnst  be 
considered  as  associated  by  law.  Again,  there  must  also  be 
a  communion  of  right  where  there  is  a  conmiunion  of  law. 
And  those  who  have  law  and  right  thus  in  common,  must  be 
considered  members  of  the  same  commonwealth. 

And  if  they  are  obedient  to  the  same  rule  and  the  same 
authority,  they  are  even  much  more  so  to  this  one  celestial 
regency,  this  divine  mind  and  omnipotent  deity.  So  that  the 
entire  universe  may  be  looked  upon  as  forming  one  vast 
commonwealth  of  gods  and  men.  And,  as  in  earthly  states 
certain  ranks  are  distinguished  with  reference  to  the  relation- 
ships of  families,  according  to  a  certain  principle  which  will 
be  discussed  in  its  proper  place,  that  principle,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  is  &x  more  magnificent  and  splendid  by  which  men 
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are  connected  -with  the  Gods,  as  belonging  to  their  kindred 
and  nation. 

VIII.  For  when  we  are  reasoning  on  universal  nature,  we 
are  accustomed  to  argue  (and  indeed  the  truth  is  just  as  it  is 
stated  in  that  argument)  that  in  the  long  course  of  ages,  and 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  celestial  revolutions,  there 
arrived  a  certain  ripe  time  for  the  sowing  of  the  human  race ; 
and  when  it  was  sown  and  scattered  over  the  earth,  it  was 
animated  by  the  divine  gift  of  souls.  And  as  men  retained 
from  their  terrestrial  origin  those  other  particulars  by  which 
they  cohere  together,  which  are  frail  and  perishable,  their 
immortal  spirits  were  ingenerated  by  the  Deity.  From 
which  circumstance  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  we  possess  a 
certain  consanguinity,  and  kindred,  and  fellowship  with  the 
heavenly  powers.  And  among  all  the  varieties  of  animals, 
there  is  not  one  except  man  which  retains  any  idea  of  the 
Divinity.  And  among  men  themselves,  there  is  no  nation  so 
savage  and  ferocious  as  not  to  admit  the  necessity  of  believ- 
ing in  a  God,  however  ignorant  they  may  be  what  sort  of  God 
they  ought  to  believe  in.  From  whence  we  conclude  that 
every  man  must  recognise  a  Deity,  who  has  any  recolleo- 
tion  and  knowledge  of  his  own  origin. 

Now,  the  law  of  virtue  is  the.  same  in  God  and  man,  and 
in  no  other  disposition  besides  them.  This  virtue  is  nothing 
else  than  a  nature  perfect  in  itself,  and  wrought  up  to  the 
most  consummate  excellence.  There  exists,  therefore,  a 
similitude  between  God  and  man.  And  as  this  is  the  case, 
what  connexion  can  there  be  which  concerns  us  more  nearly, 
and  is  more  certain  1 

Therefore,  nature  has  supplied  such  an  abimdance  of  sup- 
plies suited  to  the  convenience  and  use  of  men,  that  the 
things  which  are  thus  produced  appear  to  be  designedly 
bestowed  on  us,  and  not  fortuitous  productions.  Nor  does 
this  observation  apply  only  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
gush  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  but  likewise  to  cattle  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  some  of  which,  it  is  clear,  were  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  mankind,  others  for  propagation,  and 
others  for  the  food  of  man.  Innumerable  arts  have  likewise 
been  discovered  by  the  teaching  of  nature,  whom  reason  has 
imitated,  and  thus  skilfully  discovered  aU  things  necessary  to 
th^  happiness  of  life. 
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IX.  With  respect  to  man,  this  same  bounlafal  natusre  hatk: 
not  merely  allotted  him  a*  subtle  and  active  spiiit,  bnt  als»; 
physical   senses,  like    so    many  servants  and  messengei-s. 
And  she  has  laid  bare  before  him  the  obscme  but  nooessary: 
explanation  of  many  things,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
dation of  practical  knowledge;  and  in  all  respjects  she  has 
given  him  a  convenient  figure  of  body,  suited  to  the  bemt  of: 
the  human  -character.     For  while  she  has  kept  down  the. 
countenances  of  other  animals,  and  fixed  their  •eyes  an  thnr: 
food,  she  has  bestowed  on  man  alone  an  erect  stature,^  and 
prompted  him  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  the  andeut 
home  of  his  kindred  immortals.     So  exquisitely^  too,  iias  she 
^ishioned  the  features  of  the  human  &ce,  as  to  nsake  tibem 
indicate  the  most  recondite  thoughts  and  amtimflnts.     For 
our  eloquent  eyes  speak  forth  every  impuke  «nd  paasion 
of  cm*  souls;   and  that  which  we  call  expression,  ytMsh 
cannot  exist  in  any  other  animal  but  man,  betrays  all  oar 
feelings,  the  power  of  which  was  wdUl  kaomn  to  the  Cbreeks, 
though  they  have  no  name  for  it. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  wonderful  &eiidEties  snd  gaalxties 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  modulation  of  the  Foioe,  and  tiie 
power  of  oratory,  which  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  in- 
fluence upon  human  society.  For  these  matters  do  not  all 
belong  to  the  present  occasion  or  the  present  subject,  and 
I  think  that  Scipio  has  already  sufficientiy  explained  them  in 
those  books  of  mine  which  you  have  read. 

Since,  then,  the  Deity  has  been  pleased  to  create  and  adorn 
man  to  be  the  chief  and  president  of  all  terrestrial  creatures, 
so  it  is  evident,  without  further  argument,  that  human  nature, 
has  also  made  very  great  advances  by  its  own  intrinsic 
energy;  that  nature,  which  without  any  other  instruction 
than  her  own,  has  developed  the  first  rude  principles  of  the 

^  Oyid  has  yersified  this  idea : 

Pronaque  cum  apectent  animalia  caetera  tenam, 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit ;  coelamque  tueri 

Jussit  et  erectos  ad  sldera  toUere  vultus. — Met.  i.  86. 

AVhich  may  be  translated — 

And  while  all  other  creatures  from  their  birth 

With  downcast  eyes  gaze  on  their  kindred  earth; 

He  bids  man  walk  erect,  and  scan  the  heayen 

From  whence  his  soul  has  sprung,  to  which  his  hopes  are  giyen.    ' 
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iind^:<stattdiiig^  and  strengthened  and  per&oted  rJoason  to  aU 
the  appliances  of  science  and  art. 

X.  Atticus. — Oh  ye  immortal  GodsJ  to  what  a  distance  bai^ 
are  you  tracing  the  principles,  ef  justice !  However,  you 
are  discoursing  in  such  a  style  that  I  will  not  show  any  im« 
patience  to  hear  what  I  expect  you  to  say  on  the  Oivil.  Law. 
But  I  will  listen  patiently,  even  if  you  spend  the  -whole  day 
in  this  kind  of  discourse  :  for  assui^dly  these,  which  perhaps 
you  are  embracing  in  yoti  argument  L  ike  'sake  of'^theS 
are  grander  topics  than  even  the  subject  itself  for  which  they 
prepare  the  way. 

Marctu. — ^You  may  well  describe  these  topics  as  grand, 
which  we  are  now  briefly  discussing.   But  of  all  the  questions 
which  are  ever  the  isubject  of  discussion  among  learned  men, 
there  is  none  which  it  is  more  important  thoroughly  ta 
imderstand  than  this,  that  man  is  bom   for  justice,  and  I 
that  law  and  equity  have  not  been  established  <by  opmion,} 
but  by  nature.     This  truth  wiU  become  stiU  more  apparent  \ 
if   we    investigate  the  nature  of   human  association  and 
society.  '^x 

For  there  is  no  one  rthing  so  like  or  so  eq^  to  an- 
other, as  in  eveiy  instance  man  is  to  man.  And  if  the  oor- 
ruptiou  of  customs,  and  the  variation  of  opinions,  did  not 
induce  an  imbecOrty  of  minds,  and  turn  them  aside  from  the 
course  of  nature,  no  one  would  more  nearly  resemble  himself 
than  all  men  would  resemble  all  men.  Therefore,  whatever 
definition  we  give  of  man.  will  be  appHcable  tcT  {He  "whole 
^aificgrlnd  this  k  a  giod  argS^^riEaTihere  iB  no 
dissmularity  of  kind  among  men;  because  if  this  were  the 
case,  one  definition  cotdd  not  include  all  men. 

In  feet,  reason,  which  alone  giyes  us  so  many  adyantage. 
over  beasts,  by  means  of  which  we  conjecture,  argue,  refute, 
discourse,  and  accomplish  and  conclude  our  designs,  is  as- 
suredly common  to  all  men;  for  the  fisicidty  of  acquiring 
knowledge  is  similar  in  all  human  minds,  though  the  know- 
ledge itself  may  be  endlessly  diversified.  By  the  same  senses 
we  all  perceive  the  same  objects,  and  those  things  which  move 
the  senses  at  all,  do  move  in  the  same  way  the  senses  of  all 
men.  And  those  first  rude  elements  of  intelligence  which, 
as  I  before  observed,  are  the  earliest  developments  of  thought, 
are  similarly  impressed  upon  all  men;  and  that  faculty  of 
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speech  which  is  the  interpreter  of  the  mind,  agrees  in  the 
ideas  which  it  conveys,  though  it  may  differ  in  the  words  by 
which  it  expresses  them.  And  therefore  there  exists  not  a 
man  in  any  nation,  who,  if  iie  adopts  nature  for  his  guide^ 
may  not  arrive  at  virtue. 

XI.  |Nor  is  this  resemblance  which  all  men  bear  to  each 
^rfher  remarkable  in  those  thlng^  only  which  ai'e  xii  a(j(iOfd" 
ance  with  right  reason,  but  also  in  errors.  For  all  men  alike 
are  captivated  by  pleasure,  which,  although  it  is  a  temptation 
to  what  is  disgraceful,  nevertheless"  bears  some  resemblance  to 
natural  good ;  for,  as  by  its  deHcacy  and  sweetness  it  is 
dehght&d,  it  is  through  a  mistake  of  the  intellect  adopted  as 
something  salutary. 

And  by  an  error  scarcely  less  universal,  we  shim  death  as 
if  it  were  a  dissolution  of  nature,  and  cling  to  life  because  it 
keeps  us  in  that  existence  in  which  we  were  bom.  Thus, 
likewise,  we  consider  pain  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  present  asperity,  but  also  because  it 
seems  the  precursor  of  mortality.  Again,  on  account  of  the 
apparent  resemblance  between  renown  with  honour,  those 
men  appear  to  us  happy  who  are  honoured,  and  miserable 
who  happen  to  be  inglorious.  In  like  manner  our  minds 
are  all  similarly  susceptible  of  inquietudes,  joys,  desires,  and 
fears;  nor  if  different  men  have  different  opinions,  does  it 
follow  that  those  who  deify  dogs  and  cats,  do  not  labour 
under  superstition  equally  with  other  nations,  though  they 
may  differ  from  them  in  the  forms  of  its  manifestation. 

Again,  what  nation  is  there  which  has  not  a  regard  for 
kindness,  benignity,  gratitude,  and  mindfulness  of  benefits  ? 
What  nation  is  there  in  which  arrogance,  malice,  cruelty,  and 
unthankfulness,  ai*e  not  reprobated  and  detested  ?  ^nd  whila 
this  uniformity  of  ^pinions  proves  that^the,whole  race  of  m^- 
kind  is  umled  together,  the  last  point  is  tEat  a  system  of 
liYyjg^propecljrmak^g^  men  ...better.  If  what  I  have  said 
meets  your  approfcation,  I  will  proceed;  or  if  any  doubts 
occur  to  you,  we  had  better  clear  them  up  first. 

Atticus. — There  is  nothing  which  strikes  us,  if  I  may  reply 
for  both  of  us. 

XII.  Marcus. — It  follows,  then,  that  nature  made  us  just 
that  we  might  share  our  goods  with  each  other/  and  supply 
each  other's  wants.    You  observe  in  this  discussion,  whenever 
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I  speak  of  nature,  I  mean  nature  in  its  genuine  purity,  but 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  such  corruption  engendered  by  evil 
customs,  that  the  sparks,  as  it  were,  of  virtue  which  have 
been  given  by  nature  are  extinguished,  and  that  antagonist 
vices  arise  around  it  and  become  strengthened. 

But  if,  as  nature  prompts  them  to,  men  would  with  deli- 
berate judgment,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  ''being  men, 
think  nothing  that  concerns  mankind  indifferent  to  them,'* 
then  would  justice  be  cultivated  equally  by  alL  For  to  those 
fftj^hnm  Tifl-hirft  Us^  given^reggon,  she  has  also  given  ngiit 
reason,  and  therefore  also  jtw^jyliicii  is  nothing  "else' Inay 
righfreaBOB  enj oining  whaT  is  ^p^^SSSi  torhlddtet^Baris 
evil.  AnSl^  nature  has  given  us  law,  she  hath  also  given  us 
right.  But  she  has  bestowed  reason  on  all,  therefore  right 
has  been  bestowed  on  all.  And  therefore  did  Socrates  de- 
servedly execrate  the  man  who  first  drew  a  distinction 
between  utihty  and  nature,  for  he  used  to  complain  that  this 
error  was  the  source  of  all  human  vices,  to  which  this  sentence 
of  Pythagoras  refers — "  The  things  belonging  to  friends  are 
common" — and  that  other, "  Friendly  equality.**  From  whence 
it  appears,  that  when  a  wise  man  has  displayed  this  benevo- 
lence which  is  so  extensively  and  widely  difiused  towards  one 
who  is  endowed  with  equal  virtue,  then  that  phenonemon 
takes  place  which  is  altogether  incredible  to  some  people,  but 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  he  loves  himself  not 
more  dearly  than  he  loves  his  fiiend.  For  how  can  a  dif- 
ference of  interests  arise  where  all  interests  are  similar  )  If 
there  could  be  ever  so  minute  a  difference  of  interests,  thcH 
there  would  be  an  end  of  even  the  nature  of  friendship,  the 
real  meaning  of  which  is  such,  that  there  is  no  friendship  at 
all  the  moment  that  a  person  prefers  anything  happening  to 
himself  rather  than  to  his  friend. 

Now,  these  preliminary  remarks  have  been  put  forward  as 
a  preparation  for  the  rest  of  bur  discourse  and  argument,  in 
order  that  you  may  more  easily  imderstand  that  nature  her- 
self is  the  foundation  of  justice.  And  when  I  have  explained 
this  a  little  more  at  large,  then  I  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  civil  law  from  which  all  these  arguments  of 
mine  are  derived. 

XIII,  Quintus. — Then  you  have  not  much  to  add,  my 
brother^  for  the  arguments  you  have  already  used  have  suf- 
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.liciently  proved  to  Attieus^  or  at  all  events  to  me,  that  natare 

tticus. — ^How  could  I  maintain  any  other  opinion,  since 

.you  have  now  established  these  points — first,  that  -we  have  been 

provided  as  we  are  and  adorned  by  the  gifts  of  the  GUmIb; 

laecondly^  that  all  mankind  have  but  one  fflmilar  and  eammon 

^.principle  of  living  together;  and,  lastly,  ihadi  all  men  are 

•bound  together  by  a  certain  natural  Indulgence  and  affection, 

as  well  as  social  rights  I    And  as  we  have,  rightly  a»  I  think, 

itted  the  truth  of  these  principles,  how  can  we,  with  any 

istency,  separate  from  nature  that  law  and  justice  whicdi 

her  moral  developments  ? 

Marcus, — ^You  are  quite  right,  and  that  is  the  proper  view 
of  the  case.  But  in  conformity  with  the  method  of  philoso- 
phers, (I  do  not  mean  the  older  sages  of  philosophy,  but 
those  modem  ones,  who  have  erected  a  magazine,  as  it  were, 
of  wisdom,)  those  questions  which  were  formerly  discussed 
loosely  and  unconstrainedly,  are  now  examined  with  strict- 
ness and  distinctness.  Nor  ynR  these  men  allow  that  we  have 
done  justice  to  the  subject  which  we  have  now  before  us, 
unless  we  demonstra4»  in  a  distinct  discmssicoL  ths^  right  is 
'»^rt  of  nature. " 

Atthcm. — ^You  seem  to  have  renounced  your  liberty  in 
debate,  my  Cicero;  or  are  you  become  a  man  who,  in  dis- 
cussion, rather  follows  the  authority  of  others,  than  develops 
his  individual  sentiments  ? 

Marcus. — Not  always,  Atticus.  But  you  see  what  the  line 
•of  this  present  conversation  is,  and  how  the  main  object  of 
tihis  whole  discussion  is  to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  com- 
monwealths, to  establish  their  forces,  and  to  benefit  their 
•population.  I  am,  therefore,  particularly  anxious  to  avoid 
arguments  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined  and 
;«arefully  considered.  Not  that  I  expect  to  demonstrate  my 
doctrine  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men,  for  that  is  impossible ; 
but  I  hope  to  do  so  to  that  of  those  who  think  that  all  just 
and  honourable  things  deserve  to  be  cultivated  even  for  their 
own  sake,  and  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  properly  called  a 
-good  which  is  not  intrinsically  praiseworthy,  or  at  least  that 
there  can  exist  no  great  good  whatever  which  is  truly 
laudable  on  its  own  account. 

AH.  the  philosophers  who  flourished  in  the  old  academy 
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^-with  Speusipptis,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon^  or  those  that 
followed  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus^  agreeing  with  them  in 
doctrine,  though,  they  might  differ  in  their  method  of  ex- 
plaining it — whether,,  like  Zeno^  tiiey  preserved  the-  same 
principles^  while  tiiey  changed  the  terms  o£  exposition^r— ogr 
whether,  like  Ariston,  they  supported  ihat  difficidt  and 
arduous  sect  now  generally  scattered  and  confbted,  which 
supposed  that,  with  the  exception  of  virtue  and  vice,  all  other 
things  were  completely  equal  and  indifferent :  aU  these  have 
^adopted  the  principles  whbh  I  have  heen  explaining: 

But'  those  who  indulge  their  appetites  and  pamper  their 
•pasMons,  and  who  estimate  aU  the  objects  of  their  pursidt  or 
avoidance  in  life  by  pleasure-  and  pain^  even  if  they  speak 
truth,  (for  there  is  no  need  of  raising  tiie  question  here,)  we 
may  still  desire  to  be  content  with  talking  in  their  own 
gardens,  and  entreat  them  to  retire  for  a  while  &om  all 
connexion  with  the  state,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and 
have  never  wished  to  know  anything.  As  to  that  new 
academy,  of  which  Arcesilas  and  Cameeules  are  the  leaders, 
and  who  attack  all  sects  and  parties,  we  will  implore  them 
not  to  interrupt  us  in  our  present  discussion;  for  if  they 
enter  upon  these  subjects,  which  to  us  appear  to  be  settled 
and  arranged  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  learning,,  they  will 
do  great  mischie£  But  I  would  rather  pacify  them,,  and  do 
not  dare  to  order  them  off'  *  *  *  ♦ 

XIY.  For  in  questions  of  this  nature,  we  have  made  exr 
piation  without  such  fumigations  as  theirs. 

But  there  is  no  expiation  for  the  crimes  and.  impieties  of 
men.  The  guilty  therefore  must  pay  the  penahy,  and  bear 
the  punishment;  not  so  much  those  punishments  inflicted 
by  courts  of  justice,  which  .were  not  always  in  being,  do  not 
•exist  at  present  in  many  places,,  and  even  where  establifdied 
are  frequently  biassed  and  partial,  but^ose  of  conscience; 
whil^  the  furies  purqye  a^d  torment  themTnot  witlt'BurnIng 
tQccbea^JULtha- poets  feign,  but  wiUi  remorse jQ£j2i;20&fi%enc& 

But  were  it  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself,  that  ought  to  restrain  mankind  from,  wicked- 
ness, what,  I  would  ask,  could  give  villains  the  least  uneam* 
nes%  abstracting  from  all  fears  of  this  kind?     And  yet  none 

^  DhBiia  18  ft  bifllfffr  hBos. 
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of  them  "was  ever  so  audaciously  impudent^  but  what  he 
either  denied  that  the  action  in  question  had  been  committed 
by  him,  or  pretended  some  cause  or  other  for  his  just  indig- 
nation, or  sought  a  defence  of  his  deed  in  some  right  of 
nature.  And  if  the  wicked  dare  to  appeal  to  this  principle, 
-with  what  respect  ought  not  good  men  to  treat  them  ? 

But  if  either  direct  pimishment,  or  the  fear  of  it,  be  what 
deters  men  from  a  vicious  and  criminal  course  of  life,  and 
not  the  turpitude  of  the  thing  itself,  then  none  can  be  guilty 
of  injustice,  and  the  greatest  offenders  ought  rather  to  be 
called  imprudent  than  wicked. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  among  us  who  are  determined  to 
the  practice  of  goodness,  not  by  its  own  intrinsic  excellence, 
but  for  the  sake  of  some  private  advantage,  are  cunning 
rather  than  good  men.  For  what  will  not  that  man  do  in 
the  dark  who  fears  nothing  but  a  witness  and  a  judge  9 
Should  he  meet  a  solitary  individual  in  a  desert  place,  whom 
he  can  rob  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  altogether  imable 
to  defend  himself  from  being  robbed,  how  will  he  behave  ? 
In  such  a  case  our  man,  who  is  just  and  honourable  from 
principle  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  will  converse 
with  the  stranger,  assist  him,  and  show  him  the  way.  But 
he  who  does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  another,  and  measures 
everything  by  the  advantage  it  brings  to  itself,  it  is  obvious^ 
1  suppose,  how  such  a  one  will  act;  and  should  he  deny  that 
he  would  kill  the  man,  or  rob  him  of  his  treasure,  his  reason 
for  this  cannot  be  that  he  apprehends  there  is  any  moral 
turpitude  in  such  actions,  but  only  because  he  is  afraid 
of  a  discovery,  that  is  to  say,  that  bad  consequences  will 
thence  ensue — ^a  sentiment  this  at  which  not  only  learned 
men  but  even  clowns  must  blush. 

XV.  It  is  therefore  an  absurd  extravagance  in  some  philo« 
sophers  to  assert,  that  all  things  are  necessarily  just  wKch 
are  established  by  the  civil  laws  and  the  institufioiM'-of 
natipns.  Are  then  the  laws  of  tyrants  just,  simply  because 
ttiey  are  laws  ?  Suppose  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  had 
imposed  certain  laws  on  the  Athenians  1  or,  suppose  again 
that  these  Athenians  were  delighted  with  these  tyrannical 
laws,  would  these  laws  on  that  account  have  been  considered 
just  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  such  laws  deserve 
any  greater  estimation  than  that  passed  during  our  own  inter* 
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regnum,  which  ordained  that  the  dictator  should  be  em- 
powered to  put  to  death  with  impimity  whatever  citizens  he 
pleased,  without  hearing  them  in  their  own  defence. 

For^  t]tiere^  is  but^  one  essential  justice  which  cement;s^, " 
society,  and  oneTaw  which  estabE^ies  tlii^  jii^ce.    This,  law 
is  right  reason,  which  is  the  true  rule  of  sJl  commandments 
and  prohibitions.  Whoever  neglects  this  law,  whether  written 
or  unwritten,  is  necessarily  unjust  and  wicked. 

But  if  justice  consists  in  submission  to  written  laws  and 
national  customs,  and  if,  as  the  same  school  afl&rms,  every- 
thing must  be  measured  by  utility  alone,  he  who  thinks  that 
such  conduct  will  be  advantageous  to  him  will  neglect  the 
laws,  and  break  them  if  it  is  in  his  power.  And  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  real  justice  has  really  no  existence  if  it  have 
not  one  by  nature,  and  if  that  which  is  established  as  such 
on  account  of  utility  is  overturned  by  some  other  utility. 

But  if  nature  does  not  ratify  law,  then  all  the  virtues  may    \  ^ 
lose  their  sway.    For  what  becomes  of  generosity,  patriotism, 
or  friendship  f  Where  will  the  desire  of  benefitting  our  neigh- 
bours, or  the  gratitude  that  acknowledges  kindness,  be  able  to 
exist  at  all  ?     For  aXLthese  virtues  proceed  from  our  natural   \  ^ 
inclination  to  love  mankind.     And  this  is  the  true  basis  of   * 
jagtice,  and  without' this  not  only  the  mutual  charities  of 
men,  but  the  religious  services  of  the  Gods,  would  be  at  an 
end ;  for  these  are  preserved,  as  I  imagine,  rather  by  the 
natural  sympathy  which  subsists  between  divine  and  human 
beings,  than  by  mere  fear  and  timidity. 

XVI.  But  if  the  will  of  the  people,  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  the  adjudications  of  magistrates,  were  sufl&cient  to 
establish  rights,  then  it  might  become  right  to  rob,  right  to 
commit  adultery,  right  to  substitute  forged  wills,  if  such  con- 
duct were  sanctioned  by  the  votes  or  decrees  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  if  the  opinions  and  sufirages  of  foolish  men  had 
sufficient  weight  to  outbalance  the  nature  of  things,  then 
why  should  they  not  determine  among  them,  that  what  is 
essentially  bad  and  pernicious  should  henceforth  pass  for 
good  and  beneficial  ?  Or  why,  since  law  can  make  right  out 
of  injustice,  should  it  not  also  be  able  to  change  evil  into 
good? 

But  we  have  no  other  rule  by  which  we  may  be  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  a  good  or  a  bad  law  than  that  of    ^ 

PS  NAT.  ETC.  E  E 
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natare.     iS'or  is  it  only  li^t  and  wrong  -wliich  are  discrimi-- 

*.  nated  by  nature,  but  gen^^y  aU  that  is  honoural^e  is  by 

.'this  means  distinguished  from  all  that  is   shameful;    for 

i  common  sense  has  impressed  in  our  minds  the  first  principles 

of  things,  and  has  given  us  a  general  acquaintance  with  them, 

by  which  we  connect  with  virtue  every  honourable  quality, 

and  with  vice  all  that  is  disgraceful. 

But  to  think  that  these  differences  exist  only  in  opinion, 
and  not  in  nature,  is  the  part  of  an  idiot.  For  even  the 
virtue  of  a  tree  or  a  horse,  in  which  expression  there  is  an 
abuse  of  terms,  does  not  exist  in  our  opinion  only,  but  in 
nature ;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  then  what  is  honoursible  and 
disgraceful,  must  also  be  discriminated  by  nature. 

For  if  opinion  could  determine  respecting  the  character  of 
universal  virtue,  it  might  also  decide  respecting  particular  or 
partial  virtues.  But  who  will  dare  to  determine  that  a  man . 
is  prudent  and  cautious,  not  from  his  general  conduct,  but 
finom  some  external  appearances  ?  For  virtue  evidently  con- 
sists in  perfect  reason,  and  this  certainly  resides  in  nature^ 
Therefore  so  does  all  honour  and  honesty  in  the  same  way. 

XYII.  For  as  what  is  true  and  &lse,  creditable  and  dis- 
creditable, is  judged  of  rather  by  their  essential  qualities  than 
their  external  relations;  so  the  consistent  and  perpetual 
course  of  life,  which  is  virtue,  and  the  inconsistency  of  life, 
which  is  vice,  are  judged  of  according  to  their  own  nature, 
— and  that  inconstancy  must  necessarily  be  vicious. 

We  form  an  estimate  of  the  opinions  of  youths,  but  not 
by  their  opinions.  Those  virtues  and  vices  which  reside  in 
their  moral  natures  must  not  be  measured  by  opinions.  And 
so  of  all  moral  qualities,  we  must  discriminate  between 
honourable  and  dishonourable  by  reference  to  the  essential, 
nature  of  the  things  themselves. 

The  good  we  commend,  must  needs  contain  in  itself  some- 
thing commendable ;  for  as  I  before  stated,  goodness  is  not. 
a  mode  of  opinion,  but  of  nature.  For  if  it  were  otherwise, 
opinion  alone  might  constitute  virtue  and  happiness,  which, 
is  the  most  absurd  of  suppositions.  And  since  we  judge  of 
good  and  evil  by  their  nature,  and  since  good  and  evil  ara 
the  first  principles  of  nature,  certainly  we  should  judge  in 
the  same  manner  of  all  honourable  and  all  shameful  things^ 
referring  them  all  to  the  law  of  nature. 
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But  we  are  often  too  mucli;  disturbed  by  the  dissensions  of 
i^en~2md3Ee3yanatr(m  ori&pitiid^^  because  the  same 

thing  does  not  happen'^wilEriFef^nce  to  our  senses,  we  look 
upon  them  as  certain  by  natiu*e.  Those  objects,  indeed, 
which  sometimes  present  to  us  one  appearance,  sometimes 
another,  and  which  do  not  always  appear  to  the  same  people 
in  the  same  way,  we  term  fictions  of  the  senses ;  but  it  is  fiir 
otherwise.  For  neither  parent,  nor  nurse,  nor  master,  Dor 
poet,  nor  drama^  deceive  our  senses ;  nor  do  popular  preju- 
dices seduce  them  from  the  truth.  But  all  kinds  of  snares 
are  laid  for  the  mind,  either  by  those  errors  which  I  have 
just  enumerated,  which,  taking  possession  of  the  young  and 
uneducated,  imbue  them  deeply,  and  bend  them  anyway  they 
please ;  or  by  that  pleasure  which  is  the  imitator  of  good- 
ness, being  thoroughly  and  closely  implicated  with  all  our 
senses — the  prolific  mother  of  all  evils.  For  dbe  so  corrupta 
us  by  her  blandishments,  that  we  no  longer  perceive  some 
things  which  are  essentially  excellent,  because  they  have 
none  of  this  deliciousness  and  pruriency. 

XVIII.  It  follows  that  I  may  now  sum  up  the  whole  of 
this  argument  by  asserting,  as  is  plain  to  every  one  from 
these  positions  which  have  been  already  laid  down,  that  all 
right  and  aU  that  is  honourable  is  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake.  In  truth,  all  virtuous  men  love  justice  and  equity  for 
what  they  are  in  themselves ;  nor  is  it  like  a  good  man  to 
make  a  mistake,  and  love  that  which  does  not  deserve  their 
affection.  Kigbl^^therefore,  is  desirable  and  deserving  to  be  cul- 
tivated for  its  own  sake  I  and  if  this  be  true  of  right,  it  must 
BeTnie  also  of  justice.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  liberality? 
Is  it  exercised  gratuitously,  or  does  it  covet  some  reward  and 
recompense?  If  a  man  does  good  without  expecting  any 
recompense  for  his  kindness,  then  it  is  gratuitous :  if  he 
does  expect  compensation,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  traffic. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  he  who  truly  deserves  the  repu- 
tation of  a  generous  and  kind-hearted  man,  is  thinking  of 
his  duty,  not  of  his  interest.  In  the  same  way  the  virtue  of 
justice  demands  neither  emolument  nor  salary,  and  therefore 
we  desire  it  for  its  own  sake.  And  the  case  of  all  the  moral 
virtues  is  the  same,  and  so  is  the  opinion  formed  of  them. 

Besides  this,  if  wa  weigh,  virtue.  Jiy.tha  mere,  utility  aed 
profit  that  attend  it^  and  not  by  its  own  meht>  the  one  virtufi; 

'be  2 
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which  results  from  such  an  estimate  will  be  in  &ct  a  species 
of  vice.  For  the  more  a  man  refers  all  his  actions  especially 
to  his  own  advantage,  the  further  he  recedes  from  probity ; 
80  that  they  who  measure  virtue  by  profit,  acknowledge  no 
other  virtue  than  this,  which  is  a  kind  of  vice.  For  who 
can  be  called  benevolent,  if  no  one  ever  acts  kindly  for  the 
sake  of  another?  And  where  are  we  to  find  a  gratefiil 
person,  if  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  so  can  find  no  bene- 
fiictor  to  whom  they  can  show  gratitude  ?  What  will  become 
of  sacred  friendship,  if  we  are  not  to  love  our  friend  for  his 
own  sake  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  as  people  say  ?  if  we 
are  even  to  desert  and  discard  him,  as  soon  as  we  despair  of 
deriving  any  further  assistance  or  advantage  from  him* 
What  can  be  imagined  more  inhuman  than  this  conduct? 
But  if  friendship  ought  rather  to  be  cultivated  on  its  own 
account,  so  also  for  the  same  reason  are  society,  equality, 
and  justice,  desirable  for  their  own  sakes.  If  this  be  not  so, 
then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  justice  at  all ;  for  the 
most  unjust  thing  of  all  is  to  seek  a  reward  for  one's  just 
conduct. 

XIX.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  temperance,  sobriety, 
continence,  modesty,  bashfulness,  and  chastity?  Is  it  the 
fear  of  infamy,  or  the  dread  of  judgments  and  penalties, 
which  prevent  men  from  being  intemperate  and  dissolute? 
Do  men  then  live  in  innocence  and  moderation,  only  to 
be  well  spoken  of,  and  to  acquire  a  certain  fair  reputation? 
Modest  men  blush  even  to  speak  of  indelicacy.  And  I  am 
greatly  ashamed  of  those  philosophers,  who  assert  that  there 
are  no  vices  to  be  avoided  but  those  which  the  laws  have 
branded  with  infamy.  For  what  shall  I  say  ?  Can  we  call 
I  those  persons  truly  chaste,  who  abstain  from  adultly  merely 
for  the  fear  of  public  exposure,  and  that  disgiice  which  is 
^only  one  of  its  many  ^vit  Consequences?  For  what  can  be 
either  pi-aised  or  blamed  with  reason,  if  you  depart  from  that 
great  law  and  rule  of  nature,  which  makes  the  difference 
between  right  and  "wrong?  Shall  corporal  defects,  if  they 
are  remarkable,  shock  our  sensibilities,  and  shall  those  of  the 
soul  make  no  impression  on  us? — of  the  soul,  I  say,  whose 
turpitude  is  so  evidently  proved  by  its  vices.  For  what  is 
there  more  hideous  than  avarice,  more  brutal  than  lust,  more 
contemptible  than  cowardice,  more  base  than  stupidity  and 
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folly  1  Well,  then,  are  we  to  call  those  persons  unhappy,  who 
are  conspicuous  for  one  or  more  of  these,  on  account  of  some 
injuries,  or  disgraces,  or  sufferings  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
or  on  account  of  the  moral  baseness  of  their  sins  1  And  we 
may  apply  the  same  test  in  the  opposite  way  to  those  who  q 
are  distinguished  for  their  virtue.  ^^  X]  '^U*^^  '^^' 

Lastly,  if  virtue  be  sought  for  on  account  of  some  other 
things,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  something  better 
than  virtue.  Is  it  money,  then  1  is  it  fame,  or  beauty,  or 
health  ?  all  of  which  appear  of  little  value  to  us  when  we 
possess  them ;  nor  can  it  be  by  any  possibility  certainly 
known  how  long  they  will  last.  Or  is  it  (what  it  is  shame- 
ful even  to  utter)  that  basest  of  all,  pleasure  1  Surely  not ; 
for  it  is  in  the  contempt  and  disdain  of  pleasure  that  virtue 
is  most  conspicuous. 

Do  not  you  see  what  a  long  series  of  facts  and  arguments 
I  have  brought  forward,  and  how  perfect  is  the  connexion 
between  one  and  another  1  I  should  have  proceeded  further 
still,  if  I  had  not  kept  myself  in  check. 

XX.  Quintus, — To  what  point  do  your  arguments  tend,  my 
brother  ? — for  I  would  willingly  go  hand  in  hand  with  you 
through  this  discussion. 

Jfarc^g.— The. point  they  beax.Qft.  i^  \b>^^mXffijmiM,Sm. 
actions,  to  which  all  things  are  to  be  referred,  and  for  thft  sake 
^^  ^^™ch  all  things  are  to  be  undertaken^  This  subject  is, 
however,  one  oT^eat ' cohHoveray^  anSTSHTcJ  question  among 
the  learned,  yet  one  that  must  some  day  or  other  be  decided. 

Atticus, — How  can  that  be  done,  since  Gellius  is  no  longer 
alive  ? 

Quintus, — What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Atticus. — Because  when  I  was  at  Athens,  I  recollect  hear- 
ing from  my  friend  Phsedrus  that  your  friend  (xellius,  when  he 
came  as  Pro-Consul  into  Greece,  after  his  prsetorship,  assembled 
all  the  philosophers  who  were  at  that  time  at  Athens  in  one 
spot,  and  very  earnestly  pressed  upon  them  his  advice  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  come  to  some  unanimous  agree^ 
ment  in  their  controversies  ;  urging  that  if  they  were  so  dis- 
posed as  to  be  unwilling  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  discord, 
an  agreement  might  be  made ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  pro- 
mised them  his  best  assistance,  if  this  scheme  of  mutual  con- 
ciliation and  concession  met  their  viewa 
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Marcus. — ^Your  story  is  amusiiig  enough,  my  Atticus,  and 
it  has  often  excited  much  merriment ;  but,  indeed,  I  should 
very  gladly  be  appointed  mediator  between  the  ancient 
Academx^aad-fchfi-Stpics.  "     :=-——. 

Atticus. — How  cacn  you  think  of  such  a  thing  1 

Marcus. — Because  ^bfiy  ftiffffl*  ^?J^™  jviftt  otIr  aiwi  agiBe 
to  admiration  in  all  the  rest. 

Atticus. — ^What !  do  they  contend  about  one  point  of  debate 
only? 

Marcus. — ^Yes.     I  think  they  have  only  a  single  issue,  go 

£u*  as  concerns  this  question  of  morals^  inasmuch  iis  the 

'  *5.9ifiUt.As?^^emicians  are  imanimondy  AfiaSBfid.  that  the  true^ 

good  is  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  nature!  and  is  such 

that  we  may  be  assisted  in  hfe  by  it.     The  Stoics,  on  the 

olEefBaSC~PPT^  <5f  jto  "gaod  t^.irba£i£]^no^ 

Atticus. — This  is  indeed  a  very  insi^ificant  controversy, 
and  not  such  as  to  account  for  their  general  opposition. 

Marcus. — You  are  quite  right  if  it  were  the  thing  itself 
on  which  they  dififered,  ratiier  than  the  terms. 

XXL  Atticus. — You  then  rather  agree  with  my  friend 
Antiochus,  with  -whom  I  was  living,  for  I  will  not  venture 
to  call  him  my  master.  It  was  he  who  at  one  time  almost 
persuaded  >me  to  desert  my  Epicurean  gardens,  and  led  me 
by  gentle  steps  to  the  Academy. 

Marcus. — This  Antiochus  was  a  wise  and  diever  man,  and 
highly  accomplished  in  his  way.  He  was,  as  you  know,  a 
great  friend  of  mine  ;  and  I  shall  presently  examine  whether 
I  agree  with  him  in  all  respects  or  not.  This  I  am  sure  of, 
that  the  whole  of  that  controversy  might  easily  be  settled, 

Atticus, — Why  do  you  prosecute  this  inquiry  ? 

Marcus. — Because  if,  as  Ariston  of  Chios  pretended,  he 
were  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  good  than  the  honourable, 
and  no  other  evil  than  the  dishonourable ;  that  all  other 
•feings  are  altogether  indifferent,  and  that  their  presence  or 
absence  are  of  no  kind  of  consequence ;  then  Zeno  would  be 
departing  very  far  from  Xenocrates,  Aristotle,  and  all  the 
school  of  Plato,  and  there  would  be  an  entire  difiference  be- 
tween them  respecting  a  principle  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  about  the  whole  coiuse  of  life.  But  now,  when  he 
afiBrms  that  to  be  the  only  good  which  the  andents  asserted  i 
to  be  the  chief  good,  namely  honour,  and  its  opposite  dis- 
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^aoe,  which  they  called  the  chief  -eyil — ^the  only  evil ;  and 
"when  he  calls  riches,  iiealth,  and  beauty,  only  .advantages,  not 
goods, — and  poverty,  grief,  and  pain,  coaly  inconveniences,  not 
evils ;  he  in  fact  agrees  in  opinion  with  Xenocrates  and 
Aristotle,  though  he  expresses  himself  in  different  terms. 
From  this  difference,  not  respecting  thmgs«  but  words,  the 
controversy  concerning^ morari^cfe  -arose ;  in  reLi.tion  to 
whteh,  inaSHrocK'lis""dur"TCma^^  the  Twelve  Tables 

has  granted  a  neutral  space  of  five  ieet  wide  between  the 
territories  of  different  IsGidletrds,  we  will  not  allow  the  vene- 
rable estate  of  the  Academy  to  be  trespassed  on  by  this 
crafty  Stoic ;  and  though  the  Mamilian  law  appointed  but 
one  surveyor  to  determine  the  rights  of  these  neutral  spaoesfj 
in  this  ethical  question  all  three  of  us  will  undertake  to  ai*bi- 
trate  respecting  the  m.oral  ends  of  philosophy. 

Quinttts. — What,  then,  shall  be  the  decision  which  we 
pronoimce  1 

Marima, — I  think  we  should  seek  the  bqiuadaries  which 
Sqciates_  has  laiS  down  in  relation  to  this  question,  and  abide 
by  them. 

Quintus. — There  cannot  be  a  better  proposal,  my  brother. 
And  now  you  are  employing  the  terms  of  civil  justice  and 
laws,  on  which  topics  I  am  waiting  for  a  lecture  from  you,  for 
the  subject  is  particularly  important,  as  I  have  often  heard 
you  say.  And  certainly  we  JmfejmdJSLcagn  establiahed  the 
principle  we  iiave  been  discussing,  and  ntroved  thaitcLJive 
accOTding:jommrfi,ls  thfl  higUfffit  gflanj  thftti  Iff,  tft  Ififtfi  aiife 
regulated  by  conscience,  and  ooaformed  to  toIujb  and  tem- 
perance: — And  to  lbH(5W**nalffiFeran3  talive'a^  to  her 

laW7iiiatiB  to  say,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  person  himself,  to 
omit  nothing  to  secure  nature  in  the  attainmei^t  of  those 
things  which  she  requires,  this  surely  is  the  most  lawful  and 
virtuous  mode  of  living.  As  to  the  discussions  of  philoso- 
phers, I  know  not  whether  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  a.  decision, 
but  we  certainly  shall  not  do  so  in  our  present  conference, 
at  least,  if  we  prosecute  our  original  design,  and  come  to  the 
practical  investigation  of  the  civil  law,  as  established  in  our 
country. 

XXII.  Atticus, — I,liow6ver,  turned  aside  to  this  digreBsioii 
very  willingly. 

Quintus, — ^We  shall  lucre  an  oppod^tmilty  of  renewing  this 
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subject  on  some  future  occasion ;  let  us  at  jHreaent  keep  to 
what  we  began  with,  as  especially  since  this  discussion  re- 
specting the  chief  good  and  evil  has  no  reference  to  our 
present  subject. 

Marcus. — ^What  you  say,  my  Quintus,  is  most  wise  and 
excellent,  for  what  has  hitherto  been  said  by  me'  is  derived 
from  the  very  heart  of  philosophy.  But  you  perhaps  wish  to 
have  the  laws  of  some  particular  state  discussed. 

Quintus,  —  I  am  not  anxious  to  hear  of  the  laws  <^ 
Lycurgus,  or  of  Solon,  or  of  Charondas,  or  Zaleucus,  nor  oi 
our  Roman  Twelve  Tables,  nor  of  popular  decrees ;  but  I 
expect  you  to  describe  in  this  day's  conversation,  not  only 
the  laws  fitted  for  all  nations,  but  also  the  rules  and  maTiTng 
of  conduct  that  may  apply  to  individuals. 

Marcus. — And  indeed  what  you  expect,  my  Quintus,  har- 
monizes very  well  with  the  subjects  of  our  present  discussion. 
And  I  wish  that  it  were  within  my  abilities  to  do  justice  to 
it.  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  since  law  ou^t  to 
^_botK~a7cofre  'Vice  and >  recommendeirorviKue, 

the  principles  on  which  we  direct  our  conduct  ought  to  loe 
Srawn  from  her.  And,  thus  it  comes 'to  pass  'Wlatom  Irthe 
mother  of  all  the  virtuous  arts,  froM  the  Tdve  of  which  tfci& 
Greeks  have  composed  the  word  Philosophy ;  an.3  whicli  is 
beyond  all  contradiction  the  richest,  the  brightest,  and  the 
most  excellent  of  the  gifts  which  the  Gods  have  bestowed  on 
the  life  of  mankind.  For  wisdom  alone  has  taught  us,  among 
other  things,  the  most  difficult  of  all  lessons,  namely,  to  know 
ourselves,  a  precept  so  forcible  and  so  comprehensive,  that  "it 
has  been  attributed  not  to  a  man,  but  to  the  God  of  Delphi 
himself. 

For  he  who  knows  himself  must  in  the  first  place  be  con- 
scious that  he  is  inspired  by  a  divine  principle.  And  he  will 
look  upon  his  rational  part  as  a  resemblance  to  some  divinity 
consecrated  within  him,  and  will  always  be  careful  that  his 
sentiments  as  well  as  his  external  behaviour  be  worthy  of  so 
inestimable  a  gift  of  God.  And  after  he  has  thoroughly 
examined  himself  and  tested  himself  in  every  way,  he  will 
become  aware  what  signal  advantages  he  has  received  from 
nature  at  his  entrance  into  life,  and  with  what  infinite  means 

'  In  the  original  the  text  breaks  off  here.    The  remainder  of  the 
sentence  has  been  restored  in  its  present  form  by  Lamberius. 
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and  appliances  he  is  furnished  for  the  attainment  and  acqui- 
sition of  wisdom  ;  since,  in  the  very  beginning  of  all  things, 
he  has,  as  it  were,  the  intelligible  principles  of  things  de- 
lineated, as  it  were,  on  his  mind  and  soul,  by  the  enlighten- 
ing assistance  of  which,  and  the  guidance  of  wisdom,  he  sees 
that  he  shall  become  a  good  and  consequently  a  happy  man. 

XXIII.  For  what,  can  be  described  or  conceived  more  truly 
happy  thantEe  state  of  timtffianijre'^ose  i^^ 

to  an  exact  knowledge  and  pprpppfTnn  nrVirf.np^^  ]^a«  ^TOTefJ!^,^ 
discarded  air  obedience  to  and  indulgence  of  the  bodyir  sud. . 
has  trampled  on  voluptuousness  as  a  thing  unbecGBftffig- 4he 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  has  raised  himself  above  all  fear  of. 
death  or  pain ;  who  maintains  a  benevolent  intercoursd  witk 
his  &ien(&,  and  has  learnt  to  look  upon  all  who  are  united  to 
hiin  by  nature  as  his  kindred  j  who  has  learnt  to  preserve 
pie^andl'ev^ence  towards  the  Gods  and  pure  religion  ;  and 
who  has   shiarpened  and  improved  the  perceptions  of  his 
inind,  as  well  as  of  his  eyesight,  to  choose  the  good  jind  reject 
the  evil,  which  virtue  from  its  foreseeing  things  is  called 
Prudence  1* 

When  this  man  shall  have  surveyed  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  seas,  and  studied  the  nature  of  all  things, 
and  informed  himself  from  whence  they  have  been  generated, 
to  what  state  they  will  return,  and  of  the  time  and  manner 
of  their  dissolution,  and  has  learnt  to  distingmsh  what  parts 
of  them  are  mortal  and  perishable,  and  what  divine  and 
eternal — when  je  sMl  hftYfi  ..almost  „flttaingd  t»-fir  Imow^ 
Igdge  of  that  Being  who  superintends  and  governs  these 
things,  and  shall  look  on  himself  as  not  confined  within  the 
walls  of  one  city,  or  as  the  member  of  any  particular  com- 
munity, but  as  a  citizen  of  the  whole  imiverse.  considered 
as  a  single  Commonwealth :  amid  such  a  grand  magnificence 
of  things  as  this,  and  such  a  prospect  and  knowledge  of 
nature,  what  a  knowledge  of  himself,  0  ye  immortal  Gods, 
will  a  man  arrive  at !  That  is  the  warning  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  And  how  insignificant  will  he  then  esteem,  how 
thoroughly  will  he  contemn  and  despise,  those  things  which 
by  vulgar  minds  are  held  in  the  highest  admiration  1 

XXIV.  And  all  these  acquirements  he  will  secure    and 
guard  as  by  a  sort  of  fence,  by  the  knowledge  how  to  dis- 

i  Prom  promdendo  ;  prudentia  being  a  contracted  form  of  providentia. 
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thigniiA  troth  -fixnn  fiilsebood,  and  by  a  oertabai  Bcienoe  aad 
mrt  of  reasoning  whidi  teaches  him  to  know  irfaat  conse* 
qnenoes  follow  from  premiBeB,  and  what  propoedtion  is  con- 
tncry  to  another.  And  when  such  a  person  feek  that  nature 
iias  designed  him  for  dvil  sociely,  he  will  not  rest  contented 
with  theee  subtle  disquisitians  alone,  bat  will  pnt  in  prac- 
tice that  more  comprehenshp^  and  oonl^moas  eloqnenoe  by 
which  he  may  be  able  to  goyem  natioas,  to  establish  la^^  to 
pnnidi  malefiictans,  to  defend  the  booieBt  part  of  mankind, 
and  publish  ihe  praises  of  groat  men^  by  winch  also  he 
may  fitly  put  forth  precepts  <xf  safety,  and  panegyrics  of 
virtue,  in  a  way  fiuited  to  pentuade  fais  •countrymen  :  by 
which  also  he  may  be  able  to  Touse  them  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  turn  them  from  widkednesB,  to  cobilbrt  tiw 
afflicted,  and,  in  fine,  to  immcfrtalize  the  wise  consultations 
-and  noble  actions  of  the  brave  and  -wise,  and  to  punig^  tiie 
shame  and  infiuny  of  wicked  men  by  han(^ng  liiem  down  in 
nndying  records.  And  of  all  these  important  things  which  are 
perceived  to  be  in  man  by  those  who  wish  to  atlxtin  «  know- 
ledge of  themselves,  the  parent  and  nurse  is  wisdom. 

Auicus, — ^You  have  given  ns  a  Tery  dignified  and  just 
eulogium  on  her.  But  on  what  do  you  laaean  your  remarks 
to  bear? 

Marcus. — In  the.  first  place,  iny.AtJi(3JS>X.55?fif?jSifinL.to 
bear  on  those  jurisprudential  topics  wliich  we  shall  he^^gafter 
discuss,  which  are  well  nigh  as  importaaifc  jfi ^the^preceding. 
For  these  moral  principles  we  bave  abeadhf  dery^oped,  would 
not  be  BO  grand  and  so  interesting,  IT  Ihie  sources  from  which 
they  arise  were  not  also  full  of  ^ubUinity  ^inE  bbeauty.  And 
for  the  rest,  I  prosecute  this  inquiry  with  pleasure,  and  I 
trust  with  justice ;  for  I  cannot  with  any  conscience  pa® 
^over  in  silence  that  study  to  which  I  am  devoted,  and  which 
has  made  me  all  that  I  am. 

Auicus, — You  speak  truly,  and  tis  that  study  deserves ; 
and  it  was,  as  you  say,  proper  to  do  so  in  this  disoussion. 
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utTBjamvGxias  to  sse  seooss  boos. 

• 

In  this  Second  Boo^  Cicero  treats  of  hierarcliical  and  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  lays  down  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  canons  or  maxims,  which 
he  subsequently  expoimds  at  large. 

I.  Atticue. — ^Bo  you  feel  molined,  smce  we  have  bad  walking 
enough  for  the  present,  and  since  you  must  now  take  up  a 
fresh  part  of  the  subject  for  discussion,  to  vary  our  situation ; 
if  you  do,  let  us  pass  over  to  the  island  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  FibrenuSj — for  such,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of  the 
other  river, —  and  sit  down,  while  we  prosecute  the  remainder 
of  our  discourse  !i 

Marcus. — I  like  your  proposal ;  for  that  is  the  very  spot 
which  I  generailly  select  when  I  want  a  place  for  undisturbed 
meditation,  er  uninterrupted  reading  or  writing. 

Aiticus. — In  truth,  now  I  am  xsome  to  this  delicious  retreat^ 
I  cannot  see  too  much  of  it.  Would  you  believe,  that  the 
pleasure  I  £nd  here  makes  me  almost  despise  magnificent 
villas,  marble  pavements,  land  sculptured  palaces?  Who 
would  not  sm^e  at  the  artxfioial  canals  which  our  great  folks 
call  their  Niles  .and  Euripi,  after  he  ihad  seen  these  beautiful 
streams  1  Therefore,  as  you  just  now,  in  our  conversation  on 
Justice  and  Law,  T^&rred  all  things  to  Nature,  so  you  seek  to 
preserve  her  domination  even  in  those  things  which  are  con- 
structed to  recseate  and  amuse  ihe  mind.  I  therefore  used  to 
wonder  before,  as  I  expected  nothing  better  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood than  hills  and  rooks  (and,  indeed,  I  had  been  led  to 
form  these  ideas  by  your  own  speeches  and  verses) — I  iised 
to  wonder,  I  ss^,  that  you  were  so  exceedingly  delighted  with 
this  place.  But  my  present  wonder,  on  the  contrary,  is,  how, 
when  you  retire  from  Bcnoe,  you  condescend  to  rusticate  in 
any  other  spot 

Marmt8. — >Bixt  when  I  can  escape  for  a  fow  days,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  usually  do  come  here,  on  account 
t>f  the  heaa^  of  the  BOOMry  ^and  iA»  atkibiity  of  ihe  ikir^  but 
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it  is  but  seldom  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  so.  There 
is  one  reason,  however,  why  I  am  so  fond  of  this  Arpinimi, 
which  does  not  apply  to  you. 

AUiciis, — ^What  reason  is  that  ? 

Marcus. — ^Because,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  native 
place  of  myself  and  my  brother  here;  for  here  indeed, 
descended  from  a  very  ancient  race,  we  first  saw  the  day. 
Here  is  our  altar,  here  are  our  ancestors,  and  here  still 
remain  many  vestiges  of  our  family.  Besides,  this  villa  which 
you  behold  in  its  present  form,  was  originally  constructed,  at 
considerable  expense,  under  my  father's  superintendence ;  for 
having  very  infirm  health,  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life 
here,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  And  on  this  very  place, 
teo,  while  my  grandfather  was  alive,  and  while  the  villa^ 
according  to  the  olden  custom,  was  but  a  little  one,  like  that 
one  of  Curius  in  the  Sabine  district,  I  myself  was  bom. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  indescribable  feeling  insensibly  per- 
vading my  soul  and  sense  which  causes  me,  perhaps,  to  find  a 
more  than  usual  pleasure  in  this  place.  And  even  the  wisest 
of  men,  Ulysses,  is  related  to  have  renounced  immortality, 
that  he  might  once  more  revisit  his  beloved  Ithaca, 

II.  Atticus. — I  indeed  think  what  you  have  mentioned  a 
very  sufficient  reason  for  your  feelings,  and  for  your  coming 
hither  with  pleasure,  and  being  attached  to  this  place.  More- 
over, I  myself,  to  say  the  truth,  feel  'that  my  love  for  this 
house  and  all  this  neighbourhood  increases,  when  I  remember 
that  you  were  born  and  bred  up  here ;  for,  somehow  or  other, 
we  certainly  cannot  behold  without  emotion  the  spote  in 
which  we  find  traces  of  those  who  possess  our  esteem  or 
admiration.  And  for  my  own  part,  even  in  the  case  of  Athens 
itself,  which  I  love  so  greatly,  it  is  not  so  much  the  magni- 
ficent works,  and  exquisite  specimens  of  art  of  the  ancients, 
which  delight  me,  as  the  remembrance  of  her  great  men,  and 
the  thought  where  each  of  them  used  to  live,  and  sit  down 
and  discourse.  Even  their  very  tombs  do  I  contemplate  with 
deep  attention.  And  with  the  same  feelings,  I  shall  for  the 
future  love  the  place  the  more  where  you  were  bom, 

Marcus. — ^That  being  the  case,  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have 
brought  you  here,  and  shown  you  what  I  may  almost  call  my 
cradle. 

Attictis, — And  I  am  greatly  pleased  at  having  seen  it.  But 
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what  were  you  going  to  say  just  now,  when  you  called  this 
Arpinum  the  true  country  of  yourself  and  your  brother 
Quintus  1  Have  you  more  than  one  country,  or  any  other 
than  that  Eoman  commonwealth  in  which  we  have  a  similar 
interest?  Unless,  indeed,  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  true 
country  of  the  philosophic  Cato  was  not  Kome,  but  Tus* 
culum. 

Marcus. — I  indeed  should  say  that  Cato,  and  all  municipal 
citizens  like  him,  have  two  countries, — the  one,  that  of  their 
birth,  and  the  other,  that  of  their  citizenship.  As  in  the  case 
of  Cato,  who,  having  been  bom  at  Tusculum,  was  elected  a 
citizen  of  Rome ;  so  that,  as  he  was  a  Tusculan  by  extraction, 
and  a  Roman  by  citizenship,  he  had  one  coimtry  as  his  native 
place,  and  another  as  his  country  in  law.  So  among  your 
Athenians,  before  Theseus  tu"ged  them  to  quit  their  rural 
territories,  and  assembled  them  at  Athens,  those  that  were 
natives  of  Sunium,  were  reckoned  as  Sunians  and  Athenians 
at  the  same  time ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  we  justly  consider 
as  our  country,  both  the  place  from  where  we  originated  and 
that  in  which  we  have  been  received.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  attach  ourselves  by  a  preference  of 
affection  to  the  latter,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  the  common  country  of  us  all.  For  this 
countiy  it  is  that  we  ought  to  sacrifice  our  lives ;  it  is  to  her 
that  we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  without  reserve ;  and  it  is 
for  her  that  we  ought  to  risk  all  our  riches  and  consecrate  all 
our  hopes.  But  still  that  land  which  produced  us  is  not  much 
less  dear  to  us  than  that  which  has  received  us.  Therefore  I 
will  never  disown  Arpinum  as  my  country,  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  that  Rome  is  the  greater  of  the  two;  and  that 
the  other  is  contained  in  her. 

TIL  Atticus. — It  was  not,  then,  without  reason  that  Pom- 
pey  said  in  my  hearing,  when  he  pleaded  conjointly  with  you 
the  cause  of  Ambius,  that  our  commonwealth  owed  great 
gratitude  to  this  municipality  for  having  given  it  two  of  its 
preservers.  For  my  part,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  your 
native  place  may  be  called  your  country,  no  less  correctly 
than  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.  But  here  we  are  arrived 
in  your  favourite  island.  How  beautiful  it  appears !  How 
bravely  it  stems  the  waves  of  the  Fibrenus,  whose  divided 
waters  lave  its  verdant  sides,  and  soon  rejoin  their  rapid  cur- 
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rents  !  The  river  just  embraces  space  enough  for  a  moderate 
walk ;  and  having  discharged  this  office,  and  secured  us  an 
arena  for  disputation,  it  immediately  precipitates  itself  into 
the  Liris ;  and  then,  like  those  who  ally  themselves  to  patri- 
cian families,  it  loses  its  more  obscure  name,  and  gives  the 
waters  of  the  Liris  a  greater  degree  of  coolness.  For  I  have 
never  found  water  much  colder  than  this,  although  I  have 
seen  a  great  number  of  rivers  ;  and  I  can  hardly  bear  my  foot 
in  it,  when  I  wish  to  do  what  Socrates  did  in  Plato's  Phaedrus. 

Marcus, — You  are  quite  right;  but  my  brother  Quintus 
often  tells  me  that  your  river  Thyamis  in  Epirus  is  nothing 
inferior  to  even  this  deiightfiil  spot  in  beauty. 

Quintus. — ^And  that  is  the  truth,  too ;  and  I  would  have 
you  believe  that  nothing  on  earth  can  surpass  the  beauties  of 
our  friend  Atticus's  Amaltheum,  and  its  plane-trees.  But  if 
you  have  no  objection,  let  us  repose  here  in  the  shade,  and 
return  to  that  part  of  our  subject  from  which  we  have 
digressed. 

Marcus, — You  are  very  persevering  in  your  demands^  my 
Quintus !  I  thought  that  we  had  done  with  the  question ; 
but  you  are  not  a  man  to  allow  any  one  to  remain  in  your 
debt. 

Quintus. — Pray  begin,  then ;  for  all  this  day  is  devoted  \& 
hearing  you. 

Marcus. — *•  With  Jupiter  the  Muses  shall  begin,"  as  I  said 
in  my  translation  of  Aratus. 

Atticus. — Wherefore  this  exordium? 

Marcus. — Because  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  do  better 
than  commence  by  invoking  him  and  the  other  immortal 
gods. 

Quintus. — There  can  be  no  objection  to  this :  it  is  but 
decent  and  proper. 

IV.  Marcus.  —  Let  us,  then,  once  more  examine,  before  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  particular  laws,  what  is  the 
power  and  nature  of  law  in  general ;  lest,  when  we  come  to 
refer  everything  to  it,  we  occasionally  make  mistakes  from, 
the  employment  of  incorrect  language,  and  show  ourselves 
ignorant  of  the  force  of  those  terms  which  we  ought  to  em- 
ploy in  the  definition  of  laws. 

Quintus, — Tiiis  is  a  very  necessary  caution,  and  the  proper 
method  of  seeking  truth. 
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Maretu, — ^This,  then,  as  ii-  appears  to  me,  haa  been  ihe 
decision  of  the  wisest  philosophers, — that  law  was  neither  a 
thing  contrived  by  the  genius  of  man,  nor  establidied  by  any 
decree  of  the  people,  but  a  certain  eternal  principle,  which 
governs  the  entire  universe,  wisely  commanding  what  is  right) 
and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.  Therefore  they  called  that 
aboriginal  and  supreme  law  the  mind  of  God,  enjoining  or; 
forbidding  each  separate  thing  in  accordance  with  reason.  On 
which  account  it  is,  that  this  law,  which  the  Gods  have 
bestowed  on  the  human  race,  is  so  justly  applauded..  For  it 
is  the  reason  and  mind  of  a  wise  Being  equally  able  to  ui^e 
us  to  good  and  to  deter  us  from  evil. 

QuirUus. — You  have,  on  more  than  one  occask)n,  already 
touched  on  this  topic.  But  before  you  come  to  treat  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  I  wish  you  would  endeavour  to  explain  the 
force  and  power  of  this  divine  and  celestial  law,  lest  the 
torrent  of  custom,  ediouM  overwhelm  our  understanding,  and 
betray  us  into  the  vulgar  meliiod  of  expression. 

Marctis. — From  our  childhood  we  have  learned,  my  Quin- 
tus,  to  call  such  phrases  as  this,  '^that  a  man  appeals  toe 
justice,  and  goes  to  law,**  and  many  similar  expressions,  law; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  should  understand  that  these,  and  other 
similar  commandments  and  prohibitions^  have  sufficient  power 
to  lead  us  on  to  virtuous  actions  and  to  call  us  away  from 
vicious  ones.  Which  power  is  not  only  fer  more  ancient  than 
.  any  existence  of  states  and  peoples,  but  is  coeval  with  God 
^  himseli^  who  beholds  and  governs  both  heaven  and  earth. 
'  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  divine  mind  can  exist  in  a  state* 
devoid  of  reason  ;  and  divine  reason  must  necessarily  be  pos* 
sessed  of  a  power  to  determine  what  is  virtuous  and  what  is 
vicious.  Nor,  because  it  was  nowhere  written,  that  one  man 
should  maintain  the  pass  of  a  bridge  against  the  enemy's 
whole  army,  and  that  he  shoxdd  order  the  bridge  behind  him 
Tto  be  cut  down,  are  we  therefore  to  imagine  that  the  valiant 
-KTJogle^did  not  perform  this  great  exploit  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  true  bravery.  Again^ 
though  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  there  was  no  written  law  con- 
cerning adultery,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  Sextua 
Tarquinius  did  not  offend  against  the  eternal  law  when  he 
committed  a  rape  on  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Tricipitinus.  For, 
even  then  he  had  the  light  of  reason  deduced  from  the  naturai 
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of  tbingB,  that  indies  to  good  actions  and  diasmulcs  finom  evil 
ones ;  and  which  does  not  begin  for  the  first  time  to  be  a  law 
when  it  is  drawn  np  in  writing,  bnt  from  tbe  first  moment 
that  it  exists.  And  this  existence  of  moral  obligation  is  co- 
eternal  with  that  of  the  divine  mind.  Therefoine,  the  trae  and 
supreme  law,  whose  commands  and  prohibitions  are  eqnallj 
authoritatiye,  is  the  right  reason  of  the  Sovereign  Jupiter. 

V.  Quinttu, — I  grant  yon,  my  brother,  that  wiiaterer  is 
just  is  also  at  all  times  the  true  law;  nor  can  this  true  law 
either  be  originated  or  abrogated  by  the  written  forms  in 
which  decrees  are  drawn  up. 

MarctiB. — Therefore,  as  that  Divine  Mind,  or  reason,  is  the 
supreme  law,  so  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  sage,  so  &r  as  it 
can  be  perfected  in  man.  But  with  respect  to  civil  laws, 
which  are  drawn  up  in  various  forms^  and  framed  to  meet  the 
occasional  requirements  of  the  people,  the  name  of  law  belongs 
to  them  not  so  much  by  right  as  by  the  fiivour  of  the  people. 
For  men  prove  by  some  such  arguments  as  the  following,  tliat 
every  law  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  law,  ought  to  be 
\  morally  good  and  laudable.  It  is  clear,  say  they,  that  laws 
I  were  originally  made  for  the  security  of  the  people,  for  the 
(preservation  of  states,  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society; 
•and  that  they  who  first  filmed  enactments  of  that  kind,  per- 
suaded the  people  that  they  would  write  and  publish  such 
laws  only  as  should  conduce  to  the  general  morality  and  hap- 
piness, if  they  would  receive  and  obey  them.  And  then  such 
regulations,  being  thus  settled  and  sanctioned,  they  justly 
entitled  Laws.  From  which  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  those  who  made  unjustifiable  and  pernicious  enactments 
for  the  people,  acted  in  a  manner  contrary  to  their  own 
promises  and  professions,  and  established  anything  rather 
than  laws,  properly  so  called,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  very 
signification  of  tlie  word  law,  comprehends  the  whole  essence 
and  energy  of  justice  and  equity. 

I  would,  therefore,  interrogate  you  on  this  point,  my 
Quintus,  as  those  philosophers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  If 
a  siato  wants  something  for  the  want  of  which  it  is  reckoned 
no  state  at  all,  must  not  that  something  be  something  good? 

Quinlus. — A  very  great  good. 
/■     Marcus. — And  if  a  state  has  no  law,  is  it  not  for  that 
I  reason  to  be  reckoned  no  state  at  all? 
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Quinttis. — ^We  must  needs  say  so. 

Marctbs. — We  must  therefore  reckon  law  among  the  very 
best  things. 

Quintus. — I  entirely  agree  with  you. 
Marctbs. — If,  then,  in  the  majority  of  nations,  many  per- 
nicious and  mischievous  enactments  are  made,  which  have  no 
more  right  to  the  name  of  law  than  the  mutual  engagements 
of  robbers,  are  we  bound  to  call  them  laws?     For  as  we 
cannot  call  the  recipes  of  ignorant  and  unskilful  empirics,  . 
who  give  poisons  instead  of  medicines,  the  prescriptions  of  a. 
physician,  so  likewise  we  cannot  call  that  the  true  law  of  a 
people,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  if  it  enjoins  what  is  in- 
jurious, let  the  people  receive  it  as  they  will.     For  law  is  the  / 
just  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  made  conformable! 
to  that  most  ancient  nature  of  all,  th6  original  and  principal 
regulator  of  all  things,  by  which  the  laws  of  men  should  be 
measured,  whether  they  pimish  the  guilty  or  protect  and 
preserve  the  innocent. 

VI.  Quintus. — I  quite  understand  you,  and  think  that  no 
law  but  that  of  justice  should  either  be  proclaimed  as  one  or 
enforced  as  one. 

Marcus. — Then  you  regard  as  null  and  void  the  laws  of 
Titius  and  Apuleius,  because  they  are  unjust. 

Quinttis, — Yes;  and  I  would  say  the  same  of  the  laws  of 
Livius. 

Marcus. — ^You  are  right,  and  so  much  the  more,  since  a 
single  vote  of  the  senate  would  be  sufficient  to  abrogate  them 
in  an  instant  But  that  law  of  justice,  the  power  of  which 
I  have  explained,  can  never  be  discarded  or  abrogated. 

Quintus. — And,  therefore,  you  will  require  such  laws  as 
can  never  be  abrogated. 

Marcus. — Certainly,  if  I  could  get  you  both  to  agree  with 
me.  But  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all  men^  that  most  dignified 
of  aU  philosophers,  who  was  the  first  man  who  ever  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  a  Commonwealth,  and  afterwards  a 
separate  one  on  Laws,  induces  me  to  follow  his  illustrious 
example,  and  to  proclaim  the  praises  of  law,  before  I  begin 
to  recite  its  regulations.  Such,  likewise,  was  the  practice  of 
Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  who  wrote  the  laws  which  they 
gave  their  cities,  not  for  the  sake  of  study  or  amusement, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  their  country  and  their  fellow-citizens. 
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And  imitating  them,  Plato  considered  that  it  fras  the  pro- 
perty of  law,  to  persuade  in  some  instances,  and  not  to  compel 
everything  by  threats  and  violence. 

Quintus. — What,  do  you  venture  to  cite  Zaleuens^  when 
Timssus  denies  that  he  ever  existed  1 

Marcus. — But  Theophrastus,  an  author,  in  my  opinicm, 
quite  as  respectable,  and  as  many  think  much  more  so,  cor- 
roborates my  statement.  His  feUow-rcitizens  too,  my  clients, 
the  Locrians,  commemorate  him ;  but  whether  he  was  a  real 
man  or  not,  is  of  no  gi-eat  consequence  to  our  argument :  we 
are  only  speaking  according  to  tradition. 
/  VII.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  all 
fcocieties,  that  the  Gods  are  the  supreme  lords  and  governors 
|)f  all  things, — that  all  events  are  directed  by  their  influence, 
and  wisdom,  and  Divine  power ;  that  they  deserve  very  well 
of  the  race  of  mankind ;  and  that  they  likewise  know  what 
sort  of  person  every  one  really  is ;  that  they  observe  his 
actions,  whether  good  or  bad;  that  they  take  notice  with 
what  feelings  and  with  what  piety  he  attends  to  his  religious 
duties,  and  that  they  arc  sure  to  make  a  difiference  between 
the  good  and  the  wicked. 

For  when  once  our  minds  are  confirmed  in  these  views,  it 
will  not  b^  difficult  to  inspire  them  with  true  and  useful 
sentiments.  For  what  can  be  more  true  than  that  no  man 
should  be  so  madly  pcrsumptuous  as  to  believe  that  he  has 
either  reason  or  intelligence,  while  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  heaven  and  the  world  possess  them  likewise,  or  to  think 
that  those  things  which  he  can  scarcely  comprehend  by  the 
greatest  possible  exertion  of  his  intellect,  are  put  in  motion 
without  the  agency  of  reason  1 

In  truth,  we  can  scarcely  reckon  him  a  man,  whom  neither 
the  regular  courses  of  the  stars,  nor  the  alternations  of  day 
and  night,  nor  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  nor  the  pro- 
ductions that  nature  displays  for  his  u§e  and  enjoyment, 
urge  to  gratitude  towards  heaven. 

And  as  those  beings  which  are  furnished  with  reason  are 
incomparably  superior  to  those  which  want  it,  and  as  we 
cannot  say,  without  impiety,  that  anything  is  superior  to  the 
universal  Nature,  we  must  therefore  confess  that  divine 
reason  is  contained  within  her.  And  who  will  dispute  the 
utility  of  these  sentiments,  when  he  reflects  how  many  cases 
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of  the  greatest  importance  are  decided  by  oaths;  how  much 
the  sacred  rites  performed  in  making  treaties  tend  to  assure 
peace  and  tranquillity;  and  what  numbers  of  people  the  fear 
of  diyine  pimishment  has  reclaimed  from  a  yicious  course  of 
life;  and  how  sacred  the  social  rights  must  be  in  a  society 
where  a  firm  persuasion  obtains  the  immediate  intervention 
of  the  immortal  gods,  both  as  witnesses  and  judges  of  our 
actions  1  /^Such  is  the  "  preamble  of  the  law/'  to  use  the 
expression  of  Plato. 

Quinttu, — I  understand  you,  my  brother;  and  I  am  greatly 
pleased  to  find  that  you  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject, 
and  dwell  upon  other  points  of  it,  than  those  which  he  selects, 
for  nothing  can  less  resemble  his  opinions,  than  what  you 
have  just  now  asserted,  even  in  this  preamble.  The  only 
matter  in  which  you  seem  to  me  to  imitate  him,  is  his  style 
and  language. 

Marcus. — I  wish,  indeed,  I  did,  but  who  is,  or  who  ever 
will  be  able  to  imitate  that?  As  to  his  sentiments,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  translate  them,  and,  indeed,  that  is  what  I  should 
do  if  I  did  not  wish  to  be  altogether  original.  For  what  dif&- 
culty  is  there  in  stating  the  same  doctrines  as  he  does,  trans- 
lated firom  him  almost  word  for  word  ? 

Quintus, — I  entirely  agree  with  you ;  for  as  you  have  just 
remarked,  your  arguments  ought  to  be  entirely  your  own. 
Begin,  then,  if  you  will  do  us  the  favour,  and  expound  the 
laws  of  religion. 

Marcus. — I  will  explain  them  as  well  as  I  can;  and  since 
both  the  topic  and  the  conversation  is  a  ^.miliar  one,  I  shall 
begin  by  describing  the  laws  of  laws. 

Quintus, — What  laws  do  you  mean  1 

Marcus, — There  are  certain  terms  in  law,  my  Quintus,  not 
so  ancient  as  those  in  the  primitive  sacred  laws,  but  stUl,  in 
order  to  carry  with  them  greater  authority,  being  of  a  some- 
what greater  antiquity  than  the  common  parlance  of  thd 
people.  These  le^  terms,  I  shall  mention  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  expound  the 
laws,  not  indeed  in  their  whole  extent,  for  this  would  be  a 
boundless  subject,  but  those  which  involve  the  principles,  and 
contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  rest. 

Quintus. — This  appears  a  most  desirable  method :  let  tui 
therefore  hear  the  terms  of  the  law. 

ff2 
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VIII.  Marcus. — Such  are  the  foUowing »— Let  nien  ap- 
proach  the  gods  with  polity— ^t  menappear  Defore  tLem  in 
^  the  spirit  of  devotion — ^let  men  remove  riches  from  their 
\'  temples ;  whoever  doth  otherwise  shall  suffer  the  vengeance 
of  heaven — let  no  one  have  private  gods — neither  new  gods 
nor  strange  gods,  imless  publicly  acknowledged,  are  to  be 
worshipped  privately — let  the  temples  which  our  fathers  have 
constructed  in  the  cities,  be  upheld — ^let  the  people  maintain 
the  groves  in  the  country,  and  the  abodes  of  the  Lares — ^lei 
.  men  preserve  the  customs  of  their  fathers  and  of  their  familj 
— ^let  the  gods  who  have  always  been  accounted  celestial  be 
worshipped,  and  those  likewise  who  have  merited  celestial 
honours  by  their  illustrious  actions,  such  as  Hercules,  Bac- 
chus, -^sculapius,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  Quirinus.  Let  due 
honour  be  likewise  paid  to  those  virtues,  by  which  man  is 
exalted  to  heaven, — ^as  Intelligence,  Valour,  Piety,  Fidelity ; 
and  let  temples  be  consecrated  to  their  honour — with  regard 
to  the  vices,  let  no  sacred  sacrifices  be  paid  to  them. 

Let  men  put  aside  all  contentions  of  every  kind  on  the 
sacred  festivals,  and  let  servants  enjoy  them,  their  toils  being 
remitted,  for  therefore  they  were  appointed  at  certain  seasons. 
— Let  the  priests  duly  render  the  public  thank-offerings  to 
heaven,  with  herbs  and  fruits,  on  the  sacrificial  days.  Also, 
on  the  appointed  holidays,  let  them  offer  up  the  cream  of 
milk,  and  the  sucklings ;  and  lest  the  priests  should  commit 
any  mistakes  in  these  sacrifices,  or  the  reason  of  these  sacrifice^ 
let  them  carefully  observe  the  calendar,  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  stars. — Let  them  provide  those  particular  victims 
which  are  most  appropriate  and  agreeable  to  each  particular 
deity. — Let  the  different  gods  have  different  orders  of  priests 
(sacerdotes). — Let  them  all  have  pontiffs  in  common ;  and  let 
each  separate  god  have  his  Flamen. 

Let  the  Vestal  Virgins  in  the  city  carefully  keep  the  eter- 
nal fire  of  the  public  altar  always  burning;  and,  that  this 
may  be  done  both  publicly  and  privately  with  all  due  form 
and  ceremony,  let  those  who  are  not  instructed  in  the  order 
of  the  ceremonials  learn  it  from  the  public  priests.  Let  there 
be  two  classes  of  these  priests,  one  to  preside  over  ceremonials 
and  sacrifices,  and  the  other  to  interpret  the  obscure  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  and  diviners,  whenever  the  senate  and 
the  people  require  it.     Let  the  public  Augurs,  who  are  the 
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interpreters  of  the  all-good  and  all-great  Jupiter,  likewise  ex- 
amine the  presages  and  the  auspices,  according  to  the  disci- 
pline of  their  art.  Let  the  priests  who  are  conversant  in 
auguries  implore  prosperity  for  the  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  pray  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  Let  those 
who  give  counsel  in  military  or  civic  aflfedrs  attend  to  the 
auspices,  and  be  guided  by  them.  Let  them  guard  against  the 
anger  of  heaven,  and  appease  it ;  and  observe  from  what  parts 
of  heaven  the  lightnings  burst  forth.  Let  them  declare  what 
lands,  cities,  and  temples,  are  to  be  held  free  and  consecrated. 
Whatever  things  the  augur  declares  to  be  imjust,  ill-omened, 
vicious,  and  accursed,  let  them  be  forsaken  as  prohibited  and 
disastrous,  and  whoever  will  not  obey  these  divine  indications, 
let  him  suffer  capital  pimishment. 

IX.  As  to  alliances,  peace,  war,  truces,  and  the  rights  of  am- 
bassadors, let  the  two  Feciales  be  the  appropriate  judges,  and 
let  them  determine  all  questions  relating  to  military  affairs. 
Let  them  report  all  prodigies  and  portents  to  the  Etruscans 
and  soothsayers,  if  the  senate  orders  it ;  and  let  the  chiefs  of 
Etruria  explain  their  system.  Then  will  they  learn  what 
deities  it  behoves  them  to  propitiate,  and  deprecate  the  fury 
of  the  thunderbolt  against  the  object  of  its  vengeance. 

Let  there  be  no  nocturnal  sacrifices  performed  by  women, 
except  those  which  they  offer  according  to  custom  on  behalf 
of  the" people;  and  let  none  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
except  by  the  usual  forms  consecrated  to  Ceres,  according  to 
the  Grecian  ceremonials. 

A  Clime  which  has  been  committed  and  cannot  be  expiated 
has  been  an  act  of  impiety;  as  to  the  fe-ults  which  can  be  ex- 
piated, let  the  public  priests  expiate  them. 

Let  men  temper  the  public  hilarity  with  song,  and  harp, 
and  flute  at  the  public  games,  as  far  as  can  be  done  without 
the  games  of  the  race-course  and  the  wrestling-matches,  and 
let  them  unite  these  amusements  with  the  honours  of  the 
gods.  Let  them  retain  whatever  is  best  and  purest  in  the 
ancient  form  of  worship.  Except  the  devotees  of  Cybele,  to 
whom  this  privilege  is  allowed  on  certain  days,  let  no  one  pre- 
sume to  levy  rates  for  private  emolument.  Whoever  purloins 
or  robs  any  temple,  or  steals  any  property  deposited  in  a 
temple,  shall  be  accounted  a  parricide.  The  divine  punish- 
ment of  perjury  is  destruction, — ^the  human  penalty  is  infamy. 
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With  regsu-d  to  incest,  let  the  chief  priests  sentence  it  to  the 
extremest  penalty  of  the  law. 

Let  not  the  impious  man  attempt  to  appease  the  gods  by 
gifts  and  offerings.  Let  vows  be  carefully  performed.  Where- 
ever  law  is  violated  let  its  punishments  be  executed.  Let  no 
private  person  presume- to  consecrate  his  land;  and  let  his 
oonsecration  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  be  made  within  the 
limits  of  moderation.  Let  the  sacred  actions  of  private  per- 
sons be  preserved  inviolate  for  ever.  Let  the  rights  of  the 
Deities  of  the  dead  be  considered  sacred.  Let  those  who 
have  passed  into  the  world  of  souls  be  considered  as  deified ; 
but  let  men  diminish  the  unnecessary  expense  and  sorrow 
which  is  lavished  on  them. 

X.  Atticm. — You  have  managed  to  include  a  great  deal  of 
law  in  a  very  small  compass;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  this 
class  of  religious  maxims  does  not  much  difiSsr  from  the  laws 
of  Numa  and  our  national  regulations. 

MarcuB, — Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  when,  in  my  Treatise 
on  the  Commonwealth,  Scipio  appears  to  be  arguing  that  our 
ancient  Roman  Commonwf^th  was  the  best  of  all  republican 
it  was  not  indispensable  that  I  should  give  laws  of  correspond- 
ing excellence  to  that  best  of  all  republics. 

Atticus. — Undoubtedly  I  think  you  should. 

Marcus. — Well,  then,  you  may  expect  sudi  laws  as  may 
embrace  that  most  perfect  kind  of  republic.  And  if  any 
others  should  haply  be  demanded  of  me  this  day,  which  are 
not  to  be  found,  9,nd  never  have  existed,  in  our  Roman  Com- 
monwealth, yet  even  these  formed  a  portion  of  the  customs 
of  our  ancestors,  which  at  that  time  were  maintained  as  reli- 
giously as  the  laws  themselves. 

Atticus. — Proceed,  then,  if  you  please,  to  propose  these 
laws,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  ratifying  them  by  my 
vote. 

Marcus. — Are  you  sure,  my  Atticus,  that  when  you  hear 
them,  you  will  not  say  something  very  different  ] 

Atticus. — I  do  not  think  so!  I  believe  I  shall  entirely 
agree  with  you  respecting  the  greater  laws.  And  as  for  the 
minor  ones,  I  shall  concede  them  to  you,  and  pass  sentence 
accordingly. 

Marcus. — And  that  is  my  opinion,  too.  However,  take 
care  that  it  does  not  turn  out  a  long  business. 
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Atticus. — I  wish  it  might.  For  what  could  we  find  to  dp 
which  could  be  more  delightful ! 

Marcus. — One  of  the  legal  maxims  I  have  mentioned,  states,  I 
that  we  should  approach  the  gods  with  jjurity, — that  is  to  V  ^ 
say,  with  purity  of  mind,  for  this  is  everything.      Not  that 
the  law  dispenses  with  purity  of  body;  but  this  must  be 
understood,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  far  superior  to  the  body ; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  are  to  be  attentive  to  the 
purity  of  our  persons,  we  ought  to  be  still  more  so  to  the 
purity  of  our  souls.     For  the  pollutions  of  the  body  may 
indeed  be  removed  by  a  few  ablutions  of  water,  or  in  a  few  / 
days ;  but  the  stains  of  the  conscience  cannot  be  obliterated  / 
by  any  lapse  of  time,  and  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  cannot ' 
wash  them  out. 

The  next  legal  maxim  commands  us  to  cultivate  piety,  and  f 
to  banish  costiiness  from  out  temples;  which  signifies  that 
piety  is  grateful  to  God,  and  that  all  extravagance  ia  dii^leaa- 
ing  to  him.  For  if  in  our  social  relations  we  desire  that  dis- 
tinctions of  wealth  and  poverty  should  not  induce  us  to  forget 
the  fraternal  equality  of  men,  why  ^ould  we  throw  a  stumb- 
ling-block in  the  approaches  of  mortals  to  their  Maker,  by 
requiring  costly  sacrifices  and  offerings.  Especially  since 
nothing  could  be  less  agreeable  to  the  Deity  them  to  see  that 
the  way  to  propitiate  and  worship  him  was  not  open  to  all  men. 

And  with  respect  to  the  statement  that  God  is  not  merely 
a  judge,  but  an  avenger,  the  sense  of  religion  appears  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  fear  of  immediate  puni^ment  which 
awaits  the  offender. 

And  for  individuals  to  worship  private  gods,  or  new  gods,  -t 
or  strange  gods,  would  introduce  a  confusion  of  religions,  and  / 
all  kinds  of  unknown  ceremonies.     This  is  not  tiie  way  in/ 
which  gods  accepted  by  the  priests  and  by  the  senate  shoiddj 
be  worshipped,  even  if  they  approved  of  such  r^ulations.      I 

I  think  the  temples  of  our  ancestors  should  be  maintained 
in  our  cities.  In  which  respect  I  do  not  agree  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Persian  Magi,  by  whose  advice,  they  say,  Xerxes 
set  fire  to  the  temples  of  the  Greeks,  because  they  enclosed 
between  the  walls  the  Gods,  to  whom  all  things  are  fi-ee 
and  open,  and  whose  appropriate  temple  and  dwelling-place 
is  the  boundless  universe. 

XI.  The  Greeks,  and  the  Eomans  after  them,  have  adopted 
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a  more  rational  opinion,  who,  in  order  to  confirm  the  devotion 
which  we  entertain  for  the  gods,  have  wished  them  to  inhabit 
the  same  cities  which  we  abide  in  ourselves.    For  this  opinion 
promotes  a  religion  which  has  a  useful  influence  on  society. 
For,  according  to  the  noble  sentence  of  Pythagoras,  "  then 
chiefly  do  piety  and  religion  flourish  in  our  souls,  when  we 
are  occupied  in  divine  services.'*     And  according  to  Thales, 
the  most  renowned  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  "  men  ought 
to  be  persuaded  that  all  things  which  are  seen  are  full  of  the 
gods."     For  that  all  men  will  be  the  more  pure  and  holy 
when  they  frequent  the  temples  of  the  gods,  for  there,  in  a 
certain  sense,  they  have  the  divine  images,  not  only  impressed 
on  their  minds,  but  actually  presented  before  their  eyes.  The 
same  argument  applies  to  the  preservation  of  the  sylvan  fanes 
and  sacred  groves. 

Nor  are  the  religious  honours,  which,  according  to  ancestral 
custom,  masters  and  servants  pay  to  the  lares,  in  the  courts 
of  our  villas  and  farms,  to  be  abated. 

The  rights  of  ancestors  are  likewise  to  be  preserved  in 
their  famiUes,  for  since  the  ancients  approached  nearest  to  the 
gods,  that  religion  which  the  gods  handed  down  to  them  is  a 
tradition  most  worthy  of  memorial. 

And  when  the  law  commands  us  to  renfler  divine  honours 
to  those  of  the  human  race  who  have  been  consecrated  as 
deities,  such  as  Hercules,  and  the  rest  of  the  demi-gods,  it 
indicates  that  the  souls  of  all  men  indeed  are  immortal,  but 
that  those  of  saints  and  heroes  are  divine. 

It  is  right,  also,  that  Intelligence,  Piety,  Valour,  and  Fidelity 
should  be  formally  consecrated ;  all  of  whom  possess  temples 
which  have  been  publicly  dedicated  to  them  at  Home,  so  that 
those  who  cultivate  these  admirable  virtues,  as  indeed  all 
worthy  men  do,  may  think  that  they  have  the  gods  themselves 
seated  in  their  souls. 

But  what  is  scarcely  to  be  tolerated  is,  that  at  Athens  they 
should  have  raised  a  temple  to  Insolence  and  Impudence,  as 
they  did  at  the  instigation  of  Epimenides  of  Crete,  after  the 
expiation  of  the  crime  of  Cylon.  For  it  is  the  Virtues,  and 
not  the  Vices,  which  it  is  becoming  to  consecrate.  Now  there 
is  an  ancient  altar  on  the  Palatine  hill  dedicated  to  Fever, 
and  another  on  the  Esquiline  hill  sacred  to  Misfortune,  which 
is  detestable,  for  all  things  of  this  kind  should  be  repudiated. 
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But  "when  we  forge  titles  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
poets,  and  call  Jove  Vicepota,  from  his  power  of  conquering,* 
and  taking  possession;  and  speak,  too,  of  Stata,*  and  Stator,' 
and  the  invincible  Jupiter,  and  consecrate  the  names  of 
desirable  things,  such  as  Safety,  Honour,  Wealth,  and  Victory, 
we  perhaps  do  little  harm;  and,  since  our  minds  are  sup- 
ported by  the  expectation  of  excellent  things,  it  was  not 
amiss  for  Calatinus  to  consecrate  Hope.  And  Fortune  may  be 
either  this  day's  fortune,  for  she  embraces  all  days,  or  retro- 
spective fortune,  as  bringing  assistance;  and  we  may  worship 
her  as  Chance,  as  presiding  over  irregular  accidents,  or  under 
the  name  ofprimi  genia,  from  producing.*       *         *         ** 

XII.  Then  comes  the  order  of  Festivals  and  Holidays,  in 
which  all  men  should  be  free,  and  spend  their  time  without 
strife  or  litigation,  and  which  afford  the  slaves  periods  of  rest 
and  cessation  from  labour,  which  the  arranger  of  the  calendar 
ought  to  appoint,  with  a  just  reference  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  so  that  their  distribution  may  rather  facilitate  than  in- 
terrupt the  useful  labours  of  agriculture.  And  with  respect 
to  the  time  when  the  rites  of  sacrifice  are  to  be  offered,  with 
the  young  animals  appointed  by  law,  the  exact  intervals  of 
intercalation  are  to  be  accurately  observed,  an  institution 
which,  originating  with  Numa,  was  impaired  by  the  negligence 
of  subsequent  pontiffs. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  change  the  regulations  which  the  \ 
pontiffs  and  soothsayers  have  made  respecting  what  sacrifices  I 
are  to  be  offered  to  each  god,  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  full-  j 
grown  victims  or  sucklings,  or  males  or  females.  \ 

With  respect  to  the  priests,  the  great  number  of  those  who 
serve  all  the  gods,  and  those,  too,  who  are  attached  to  a  single 
deity,  ought  to  be  ready  to  answer  all  questions  about  law, 
and  to  explain  all  the  ordinances  and  duties  of  religion. 

Now  as  Vesta,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word, 
which  the  Latins  have  retained,  is  as  it  were  the  perpetual 
fire  of  the  city,  the  vestal  virgins  preside  over  it  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  that  they  may  the  more  easily  keep  the 
sacred  flame  ever  burning  and  inviolable,  and  that  women 

*  Vincendi,  et  potiendL  '  Probably  the  same  as  Vesta. 
^  A  name  given  to  Jupiter  as  stopping  the  flight  of  armies. 

*  From  primus,  first,  and  gigno,  to  produce. 
'  Here  some  of  the  original  is  lost. 
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may  learn  that  the  piirest  chastity  constitutes  the  perfection 
of  their  nature. 

/  What  follows  concerns  not  religion  only,  but  the  general 
order  of  the  state ;  namely,  the  prohibition  which  restrains 
private  individuals  from  offering  sacrifices  wilJiout  the  super- 
intendence of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  For  it  amounts 
to  this,  that  under  a  sound  government  the  people  have  always 
need  of  the  counsel  and  authority  of  the  chief  men ;  and  the 
order  of  priests  should  take  cognizance  of  every  kind  of  ortho- 
dox religion. 

For  there  is  one  class  appointed  to  propitiate  the  gods, 
when  offended,  who  preside  over  solemn  sacrifices ;  others  are 
ordained  to  interpret  the  p-edictions  of  the  prophets,  not  in- 
deed of  many  prophets,  le^  their  tasks  should  be  infinite,  and 
lest  any  one  out  of  the  college  should  know  those  matters 
which  were  decided  on  for  the  public  good. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  offices  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  that  of  the  augurs,  conjoined  as  it  is  with 
the  highest  authority.  I  do  not  eay  this  because  I  am  an 
augur  myself,  but  because  we  are  bound  to  be  of  this  opinion. 
For  what  can  be  more  important  in  respect  of  official  dignity, 
than  the  power  of  dismissing  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  the  councils,  though  convoked  by  the  chief  rulers,  or  of 
annulling  their  enactments  1  What,  I  say,  can  be  more  abso- 
lute power  than  that  by  which  even  a  single  augur  can 
adjourn  any  political  proceeding  to  another  day  ?  What  can 
be  more  transcendent  than  that  authority  which  may  com- 
mand even  consuls  to  lay  down  their  office?  What  more 
sacred  than  their  power  of  granting  or  refusing  permission  to 
form  treaties  and  compacts?  or  their  power  of  abrogating  laws 
which  have  not  been  legitimately  enacted,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Titian  law,  which  was  annulled  by  a  decree  of  the  pon- 
tifical college;  and  the  Livian  law,  which  was  likewise  an- 
nulled by  the  advice  of  Philippus,  who  was  at  once  consul 
and  augur.  What  can  be  more  honourable  than  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  edict  of  the  magistrates,  relating  either  to  domes- 
tic or  foreign  afifeirs,  which  can  be  ratified  without  the  augur's 
authority. 

XJII.  Atticus. — I  know  all  that,  and  I  confess  that  their 
authority  is  very  great ;  but  there  is  a  warm  dispute  in  your 
colleges  between  Marcellus  and  Appius,  two  of  your  best 
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augurs.  For  I  have  met  ivith  the  books  of  both,  and  I  find 
that  one  of  them  affirms  that  auspices  are  merely  got  up  for 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  other  seems  to  Uiink  that 
they  really  are  supernatural  divinations.  Now,  I  ask,  what 
is  your  opinion  on  this  point  1 

Marcus. — For  myselj^  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  exists 
an  art  which  the  Greeks  call  TAavruo},  or  divination;  and  that 
the  flight  of  birds  and  other  kigns,  which  the  augurs  profess 
to  observe,  form  a  part  of  this  divination.  For  when  we 
grant  the  existence  of  the  supreme  gods,  and  their  intellectual 
government  of  the  universe,  and  their  benignant  considera- 
tion for  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  their  power  of 
granting  us  intimations  of  future  events,  I  know  not  why  we 
^ould  deny  the  art  of  divination.  And  the  signs  which  they 
give  are  such  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  by  which  the 
truth  of  my  position  is  conclusively  proved. 

Besides  this,  not  only  does  the  history  of  our  Common- 
wealth afford  us  an  infinite  number  of  examples  which  con- 
firm this  truth,  but  all  kingdoms,  peoples,  and  nations,  bear 
testimony  that  in  many  instances  the  predicticma  of  augurs' 
have  been  wonderfully  Mfilled.  Thus  the  traditions  of 
Polyidus,^  Melampus,'  Mopsos,'  Amphiaraus,^  Calchas,'  and 
Helenus,^  would  not  have  made  so  much  noise  in  the  w(H*ld, 
nor  would  they  at  this  time  be  accredited  by  so  many  nations, 
— Arabians,  Phrygians,  Lycaonians,  Cilicians  and  PisidiMift— 
unless  antiquity  had  handed  them  down  as  true  and  indis- 
putable.  Nor  would  our  Romulus  have  consulted  the  auspices 
before  he  founded  Rome,  nor  would  the  name  of  Aecius 
Navius  have  so  long  flourished  in  the  memory  of  our  citizens, 
if  events  had  not  justified  their  wonderful  predictions.     But, 

^  Polyidus  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  zilL  663,  as  the  father  of 
Enchenor.    He  was  a  soothsayer  of  Corinth. 

^  Melampus  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  xr.  225,  as  a  soothsayer  in 
Pylos.  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  ancieats  as  the  first  mortal  who 
practised  divination,  and  as  the  introdocer  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
into  Greece.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ruled  over  a  part  of  Aigos. 

'  Mopsus  was  one  of  the  Lapithae. 

^  Amphiaraus  was  a  descendant  of  Melampus,  king  of  Aigos,  and  one 
of  the  seven  chiefs  who  besieged  Thebes. 

^  Calchas  was,  as  is  universally  known,  the  soothsayer  of  the  Greek 
army  in  the  Trojan  war. 

^  Helenus  was  a  son  of  Priam,  and  very  eminent  as  a  prophet  Bee 
Yirg.  Mil  ilL  245—374. 
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doubtless,  tliis  science  and  art  of  augiuy  has  to  some  extent 
vanished  away  by  age  and  negligence.  Therefore,  for  my 
part,  I  neither  agree  with  Marcellns,  who  maintains  that  our 
college  of  augurs  never  was  in  possession  of  this  science ;  nor 
|do  I  agree  with  Claudius,  who  asserts  that  we  still  preserve  it. 
nd,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  among  our  ancestors  to  have 
een  of  a  twofold  nature,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  used 
or  political  convenience,  though  very  often  as  a  real  guide 

d  director  in  coimsel  and  action. 

XIV.  Atticus. — I  think  that  that  was  the  case,  and  I 
very  much  agree  with  these  views  of  yours  on  the  subject, — 
but  proceed. 

Marcus. — I  will,  and  as  concisely  as  possible.  What  follows 
relates  to  the  rights  of  war ;  in  commencing,  conducting,  and 
concluding  which,  justice  and  good  faith  are  of  the  greatest 
impoitance.  By  our  law  we  have,  therefore,  appointed  public 
interpeters  of  these  rights. 

As  to  the  rehgious  duties  of  the  soothsayers,  and  their  ex- 
piations and  sacrifices,  I  think  that  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  is  said  in  the  law  itself. 

Atticus, — I  think  so  too,  since  that  branch  of  the  law 
relates  exclusively  to  religious  ceremonials. 

Marcus, — As  to  what  follows,  my  Atticus,  I  scarcely  know 
in  what  terms  it  becomes  me  to  animadvert  upon  it,  or  you 
to  assent  to  it. 

Atticus. — ^What  is  that  % 

Marcus. — The  law  respecting  the  nocturnal  sacrifices  of 
women. 

AtticTis. — Oh  !  I  assent  to  their  suppression  by  all  means, 
with  the  exception  of  those  solemn  and  public  sacrifices  con- 
tained in  the  law  itself 

Marcus. — But  if  we  suppress  the  nocturnal  sacrifices,  what 
will  become  of  the  august  mysteries  of  lacchus  and  the 
Eumolpidae?  For  we  are  constructing  laws,  not  for  the 
Komans  only,  but  for  all  just  and  valiant  nations. 

Atticus. — I  think  it  but  courteous  to  except  those  mysteries 
likewise,  in  which  we  ourselves  have  been  initiated. 

Marcus. — With  all  my  heart  let  us  except  them.  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  among  the  many  admirable  and  divine 
things  your  Athenians  have  established  to  the  advantage  of 
human  society,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  mysteries  by 
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which  we  are  polished  and  softened  into  politeness  from  the 
rude  austerities  of  barbarism.  Justly  indeed  are  they  called 
initiations,  for  by  them  we  especially  learn  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  life,  and  gain,  not  only  the  art  of  living  agreeably,  but 
even  that  too  of  dying  with  a  better  hope. 

But  the  comic  poets  are  sufl&cient  to  show  what  displeases 
me  in  the  nocturnal  mysteries.  If  such  licence  was  allowed 
at  Rome,  what  abominations  might  not  be  committed  by  the 
man  who  should  carry  premeditated  debauchery  into  the 
mysteries,  in  which  even  a  stolen  glance  was  in  ancient  times 
a  crime  ? 

Atticus. — Content  yourself  with  proposing  this  law  for 
Rome  :  do  not  rob  the  Greeks  of  their  customs. 

XV.  Marcus. — Well,  then,  let  us  return  to  our  laws,  in 
which  it  is  most  diligently  ordained  that  the  clear  daylight 
should  be  the  safeguard  of  female  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude ;  and  that  they  should  only  be  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  according  to  the  Roman  custom. 

In  reference  to  this  topic,  we  have  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  severity  of  our  ancestors  in  the  public  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  the  Bacchanals  by  the  senate, 
supported  by  the  consular  armies.  And  this  severity  of  the 
Roman  government  is  not  singular,  since  Diagondas  of  Thebes, 
in  the  middle  of  Greece,  suppressed  all  nocturnal  mysteries 
by  a  perpetual  prohibition.  And  *  Aristophanes,  the  most 
facetious  of  the  old  Greek  comedians,  so  satirized  the  new 
gods  and  the  nocturnal  rites  of  their  worship,  that  he  repre- 
sents Sabazius  and  other  foreign  deities  condemned  as  aliens, 
and  obliged  to  pack  off  from  the  city. 

But  the  public  priest  shall  acquit  of  guilt  those  irregu- 
larities committed  by  imprudence,  and  which  have  been 
carefully  expiated.  But  he  shall  judge  as  scandalous  and 
impious  the  audacity  which  would  introduce  impure  religious 
customs. 

With  respect  to  public  shows  and  amusements,  since  they  are 
generally  divided  into  those  of  the  circus  and  of  the  theatre, 
let  corporeal  contests,  such  as  running,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
chariot-races  for  the  palm  of  victory,  be  confined  to  the  circus. 
And  let  dramatic  recitations,  with  vocal  music  and  singing, 
and  lyres  and  flutes,  be  practised  in  the  theatre  as  by  law 
prescribed,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
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^oderati^vi.     For  I  think  with    Plato  tliat  nothing  mare 
readily  influences  tender  and   susceptible  mindsy  than  the 
ied  melodies  of  music ;  whose  power  of  raising  both  good 
evil  passions  is  almost  beyond  expression ;  for  music  can 

cite  the  depressed,  and  depress  the  excited,  and  augment 
our  enei^es,  or  contract  them.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
many  of  the  Greek  cities,  if  they  had  maintained  the  spirited 
and  invigorating  character  of  their  ancient  music  ;  for  since 
their  music  has  been  changed,  their  morals  and  manners 
have  lapsed  into  voluptuousness  and  efifeminacy :  either  be- 
cause, as  some  people  think,  their  dispositions  have  been 
depraved  by  this  seducing  and  enervating  music ;  or  because, 
after  severity  of  virtue  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  other 
vices,  there  was  then  found  room,  both  in  their  ears  and  in- 
clinations, for  tliis  change  also. 

Therefore  it  was  that  Plato,  that  wisest  and  by  &t  the 
most  learned  philosopher  of  Greece,  so  much  dreaded  the 
effects  of  music  on  his  fellow-countrymen :  for  he  denied  that 
it  was  possible  to  change  the  laws  of  music,  without  likewise 
changing  the  public  laws.  But  though  I  am  not  quite  so 
apprdiensive  as  he  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  music,  I 
by  no  means  believe  that  it  deserves  to  be  slighted.  Without 
going  further,  let  me  observe  the  eflect  of  that  influence 
among  our  Romans.  The  verses  of  Livius  and  Nsevius,  which 
used  to  be  sung  with  a  manly  simplicity  and  energy,  are  now 
chanted  forth  with  all  sorts  of  grimaces  and  contortions  of 
the  eyes  and  head,  according  to  the  variation  of  the  airs. 
Ancient  Greece  never  permitted  this  sort  of  conduct,  wisely 
foreseeing,  how  gradually  this  kind  of  effeminacy,  if  it  once 
got  possession  of  tlie  citizens,  would  ruin  all  their  cities  with 
false  arts  and  evil  principles.  And  therefore  the  stem  Lace- 
daemon  ordained  that  the  harp  of  Timotheus  should  possess 
but  seven  chords,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  taken  away. 

XVI.  Our  next  legal  maxim  is,  that  we  should  retain  whai- 
*  5ver  is  best  in  our  ancient  customs.     When  the  Athenians 

3onsulted  the  Pythian  Apollo  what  religious  observances  they 
should  chiefly  cultivate,  the  oracle  answered,  "  Those  which 
were  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  their  ancestors."  And 
when  the  Athenians  came  to  consult  the  oracle  again,  alleging 
that  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  had  been  often  changed, 
and  desired  to  know  ^vhich  custom  they  should  select  from 
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the  variety,  the  oracle  replied.  The  best  And  indeed  the 
truth  is,  that  for  the  most  part  that  is  to  be  accounted  the 
most  ancient  and  the  nearest  the  gods  which  is  the  best. 

We  have  by  another  legal  maxim  prohibited  the  levy  of 
rates  for  private  emoluments,  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
are  made  during  a  few  days  in  honour  of  Cybele.  Such  a 
custom  fills  men's  mind  with  superstition,  and  impoverishes 
their  famiUes. 

We  have  awarded  a  due  punishment  for  all  sacrilegious 
persons,  not  those  only  who  rob  a  temple,  but  also  those 
who  steal  anything  wMch  has  been  entrusted  to  a  temple,  a 
custom  which  exists  in  many  temples.  Thus  Alexander  is 
said  to  have  consigned  a  sum  of  money  in  the  temple  of 
Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Clisthenes  the  Athenian,  a  very  worthy 
citizen,  when  he  thought  his  fortune  was  in  danger,  consigned 
his  daughters*  dowries  to  the  care  of  Juno,  in  her  temple  at 
Samos, 

We  must  now  come  to  the  question  of  perjury ;   with  Y  ^ 
regard  to  the  laws  against  incest,  this  is  not  the  place  to  say  / 
anything. 

Let  impious  criminals  listen  to  Plato,  that  they  may  not 
dare  to  attempt  to  propitiate  the  Gods  with  gifts ;  for  he  for- 
bids us  to  doubt  what  feelings  God  must  entertain  towards 
such  when  even  a  good  man  is  not  willing  to  receive  presents  -^ 
from  a  wicked  one.  Diligence  in  paying  our  vows,  and  care 
in  making  them  as  obligations  to  God,  is  sufficiently  enjoined 
in  the  law ;  but  the  punishment  of  those  who  violate  the 
sacred  rites  of  religion,  cannot  reasonably  be  objected  ta 

Why  need  I  here   cite  the  examples  of  those  impious 

wretches  of  whose  crimes  and  punishments  the  tragedies  are 

fuU  1     Let  us  rather  speak  of  those  things  which  come  imder 

our  own  observation.     And  though  I  am  apprehensive  lest 

the  following  may  seem  to  have  surpassed  the  visual  fortune 

of  men,  yet  as  our  present  conversation  is  so  familiar  and 

confidential  between   ourselves,  I  will  hide  nothing;  and  J 

trust  that  what  I  shall  say  may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a 

mark  of  my  gratitude  towards  the  immortal  gods,  than  as 

a  piece  of  offensive  boasting. 

*  *  *  *  *  »  ♦! 

XYIL  At  that  time  all  the  laws  of  religion  were  polluted 

^  There  i«  a  hiaiiis  here. 
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by  the  wickedness  of  abandoned  citizens,  during  the  period  of 
my  banishment.  My  domestic  gods  and  lares  were  violated, 
and  a  temple  to  licentiousness  built  on  the  ruins  of  their 
edifice;  while  he  who  alone  could  defend  them  was  driven 
from  their  altars.  Consider,  then,  a  moment,  (for  I  need  not 
mention  names,)  what  was  the  termination  of  such  proceed- 
ings. I,  who  suffered  not  the  statue  of  Minerva,  the  guardian 
of  our  city,  to  be  polluted  by  impious  hands  during  the  uni- 
versal ruin  of  my  house  and  property,  and  who  conveyed  her 
safely  from  my  home  to  the  temple  of  her  own  Father ;  did 
I  not  by  thus  acting  obtain  the  suffrage  of  the  senate,  and 
Italy,  and  in  short  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  pre- 
server of  my  country  ? — than  which  what  more  glorious  thing 
could  happen  to  mortal  man  ? 

And  of  my  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  abomi- 
nably violated  the  sacred  rites  of  religion,  some  were  put 
to  confusion  and  banished  into  different  countries ;  but  those 
who  were  their  chiefe,  and  who  headed  them  in  all  their  crimes 
and  impieties,  not  only  suffered  degradation  during  Kfe,  but 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  sepulture  and  ftmeral  ceremonies. 
Quintus. — ^Yes,  my  brother,  you  have  described  these  events 
as  they  occurred,  and  we  cannot  feel  too  grateful  to  the  Gods ; 
but  we  too  often  see  conduct  of  this  kind  meet  with  a  very 
different  requital. 

Marcus. — That  is  because  we  judge  not  as  we  ought  to 
i  judge,  respecting  divine  punishments  ;  but  we  are  carried  by 
the  tide  of  pubSc  opinion  into  error,  and  do  not  discern  the 
true  nature  of  things.     We  estimate  the  miseries  of  man  by 
/  death,  pain  of  body,  sorrow  of  mind,  or  judicial  pimishments, 
'  which,  I  grant,  are  accidents  to  which  mankind  is  liable,  and 
j  are  such  as  have  befallen  many  good  men ;  and  there  is  a 
grievous  punishment  of  guilt,  which  is  in  itself  an  evil  of  in- 
finite magnitude,  even  exclusive  of  the  external  results  which 
attend  it.     I  have  seen  those,  who,  had  they  not  been  enemies 
to  their  country,  would  never  have  been  foes  to  me,  tormented 
beyond  description  by  their  own  bad  passions  ;  racked  with 
concupiscence,  and  with  terror  and  evil  conscience  :  at  one 
time  through  fear  not  knowing  what  to  do ;   at   another 
contemning  religion,  breaking   down  all  the  enactments  of 
justice,  and  corrupting  the  judgments  of  men,  though  they 
could  not  corrupt  the  Gods.    But  I  must  restrain  myself  and 
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go  no  farther  in  inyective ;  and  I  have  the  less  occasion  to  do 
60^  because  my  vengeance  has  abready  been  carried  beyond 
my  desire.  I  would  only  lay  it  down  that  thus  much  is 
proved,  that  the  divine  punishment  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  in4^ 
asmuch  as  it  consists  in  the  pangs  of  consciei^ce  while  they 
live,  and  in  such  a  character  of  them  after  they  are  dead  that 
their  destruction  is  approved  of  by  the  judgment  and  satis&c 
tion  of  the  living. 

XYIII.  I  entirely  agree  with  Plato,  that  private  estates 
ought  not  to  be  consecrated,  who,  if  I  can  but  translate  them 
correctly,  uses  nearly  these  words  :  ''  The  earth,  therefore,  is 
consecrated  to  all  the  gods,  as  the  grand  altar  of  all  homes. 
Therefore,  let  no  one  consecrate  a  second  time  wliat  is  already 
consecrated.  As  to  gold  and  silver,  in  cities,  or  in  private 
houses,  or  in  temples,  this  sort  of  property  is  but  a  hateful 
thing  to  be  consecrated.  As  to  ivory,  which  is  extracted 
from  a  lifeless  body,  it  is  scarcely  pure  enough  to  be  a  gift 
for  the  Grods.  Brass  and  iron  are  the  instruments  of  war,  not 
of  a  temple.  With  regard  to  wood,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
dedicate  a  statue  of  wood  to  a  divinity,  let  it  be  formed 
from  a  single  tree.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  statues 
of  stone  in  common  temples.  As  to  the  airy  woven  work, 
it  should  not  be  more  elaborate  than  a  woman  can  make  it 
in  a  month.  And  the  colour  white  is  most  agreeable  to 
Grod,  in  general,  and  especially  so  in  woven  fiibrics.  And  let 
there  be  no  dyed  colours,  excepting  on  military  decorations. 
And  the  most  suitable  ofiferings  which  we  can  offer  to  the  Gods 
are  birds,  and  other  simple  figures,  such  as  one  painter  may 
draw  in  one  day;  and  let  the  other  gifts  have  the  same 
character  of  simplicity." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Plato.    For  my  part,  I  am  not  quite  | 
so  strict  in  my  limitations,  having  to  regard  both  the  present  ■ 
tone  of  public  morals,  and  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  times. 
Besides,  I  suspect  that  agricultural  industry  would  languish^ 
if  superstitious  ceremonials  were  allowed  unduly  to  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  by  the  instruments  of  i 
husbandry. 

Auicus, — I  understand  you ;  it  remains  for  you  to  speak 
on  the  perpetual  sacrifices  and  the  rights  of  the  Manes. 

Marcus, — ^What  a  wonderful  memory  you  possess,  my 
Atticus !    I  had  forgotten  that  point. 

DE  NAT.  ETC.  0  6 
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Attiem. — ^Veiy  likely.  NeTertheksts  1  reeoOect  these 
things  the  better,  said  expect  them  vkh  more  anxiety,  because 
they  are  associated  both  with  the  ponti^cal  and  ciTil  law. 

Mui-cu^ — Very  true  ;  and  oq  these  points  our  stactntss 
and  written  enactments  are  '^ery  clear  and  distinct.  And  im 
>  my  part,  throughout  all  this  facalliar  GonversatkNiy  to  what- 
ever kind  of  law  our  discussion  may  conduct  m%,  I  will  treat 
of  our  civil  jurisprudence  with  as  much  simplicity  as  possible 
—in  such  a  manner,  that  you,  may  easily  distinguish  on  what 
principle  every  legal  case  depends ;  so  that  it  wUl'  not  be 
difSicuIt  for  any  one  possessed  of  a  moderate  share  of  inteUi- 
genoe  t-o  find  the  rights  of  the  question,  whatever  new  cause 
or  consultation  shall  arise,  when  he  shall  know  how  to  vefer 
1^  points  of  debate  to  their  appropriate  maxim. 

XIX.  But  unhappily  our  kwyers,  either  for  the  sake  of 
raising  casuistical  objections  in  order  that  they  may  seem  to 
know  m  ;re  difficult  points  than  they  really  understand — or, 
as  is  most  likely,  through  ignorance  of  the  art  of  teaching 
and  conveying  instruction  (for  not  only  is  art  shown  in  know- 
ing a  thing,  but  there  is  also  a  oertain  art  in- teadung  it)— our 
lawyers,  I  say,  often  divide  a  legal  doctrine,  which  is  essen- 
tially simple,  into  an  infinite  variety  of  technical  distinctions. 
With  relation  to  our  present  topic,  for  instance,  what  a  won- 
derful cloud  of  sophistries  has  been  raised  by  the  two 
Scsevolas,  both  pontifis,  and  both  equally  ddlful  in  the  law  ! 
*'  Often,"  says  Piiblius  the  son,  "  have  1  heard  from  my  ^ther, 
that  no  one  can  make  a  good  pontiff,  unless  he  understands 
the  civil  law."  What,  the  whole  of  it  ?  Why  so  ?  What  in 
the  world  has  a  pontiff  to  do  with  the  rights  of  partition  walls, 
aqueducts,  &c.  ?  Or  does  he  mean  only  that  part  of  the  civil 
law  which  is  connected  with  ecclesiastical  polity  ?  But  how 
inconsiderable  is  this,  with  the  exception  of  certein  sacrifices, 
.  vows,  holidays,  burials,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Why,  th^, 
should  we  make  these  of  so  much  importance^  when  the 
•  others  are  so  insignificant  ? 

Concerning  those  sacrifices  however,  which  topic  is  a  more 
extensive  one,  this  should  be  our  only  opinion  :  that  tiiey 
should  be  preserved  perpetually, — and  pass  in  succession 
through  families,  so  that,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  account  of 
wthe.law,  the  sacred  rites  may  be  constant.  On  this  principle, 
the  pontiffs  have  decided  that  these  riles  should  be  handed 
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dcfwn  through  all  genexatiom^  so  that  their  mRyoiriai  flhould 
not  fail  with  the  h&  ot  the  ancestor,  sad  that  their  obliga- 
tions should  devolTe^on  those  who  inherit  the  fkmify  estates. 
Oki  this  principle  alonej  which  might  suffice  for  the  reflation 
of  all  relative  cases,  ha^  our  lawyers  raised  innumerable 
quibbles,  which  fill  their  booka  They  demand,  forsooth^  who 
are  bound  to  administer  these  sacred  rites  ?  Common  justice 
evidently  points  out  the  heir  of  the  deceased;  for  there  is  no 
other  person  who  more  appropriately  occupies  the  poaOion  of 
him  who  has  departed.  Next  to  the  heir,  stands  the  legatee, 
who  by  the  death  of  the  deceased,  or  by  virtue  of  hi»  will, 
sometimes  takes  as  much  as  all  the  heirs;  All  this  is  implied 
in  the  maxim,  and  perfectly  corresponds  to  its  design. 
Tliirdly,  if  there  be  no  heir,  the  obligation  attaches  to  hiiii 
who  takes  the  largest  share  of  the  goods  which  belonged  to 
the  deceased.  Fourthly,  if  there  be  no  heir  or  legatee  who 
receives  anything,  it  binds  the  chief  creditor,  who  gfdns  the 
largest  share  of  the  estate.  The  last  person  on  whom  the 
obligation  of  discharging  the  sacred  rites  can  Ml,  is  the  debtor 
of  the  defunct,  who  not  having  discharged  the  debts  he  owed 
him,  will  stand  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  received 
a  legacy  to  an  equivalent  amount. 

XX.  It  is  thus  that  ScsBvola  instructed  us  in  many  points 
of  law,  whidi  were  not  so  defined  by  our  foieftithers.  For 
they  regulated  the  wiiole  business  in  the  following  simple 
terms : — "  A  person  may  become  liable  to  the  obligation  of 
discharging  the  saeved  rites  of  the  deceased  in  three  ways ; 
first,  as  thd  heir ;  secondly,  as  the  legatee,  who  takes  the 
greater  part  of  the  property;  thirdly,  as  the  largest  creditor, 
in  case  the  estate  is  encumbered.  But  we  learn  (me  thing 
from  Scsevda  the  pontiff,  namely,  that  all  the  new  arrange- 
ments depend  on  a  single  principle,  which  is  the  wish  of  the 
priests  to  attach  the  money  to  the  saered  rites;  and  they 
judge  all  festivals  and  ceremonies  by  the  same  rule. 

The  ScfiBvolas  likewise  establish  this  r^ulation,  when  there 
IS  a  division  of  the  inheritance  ;  namely,  that  if  a  due  allow- 
ance is  not  set  down  in  the  legacy,  and  the  legatees  receive 
less  tiian  all  the  heirs,  they  should  not  be  bound  to  discharge 
lAie  sacred  rites.  In  donations,  however,  they  interpret  the 
same  thing  in  quite  a  different  manner,  and  ratify  whatever 
the^  ancestor  shfdl  vpprofe^  in  the  donation  of  a  person  trnder 
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hjA  superintendenoe ;  and  do  not  ratify  vbatefrer  has 
done  without  his  approbation  and  participatioii. 

On  such  topics,  a  thousand  little  questions  arise,  whicb 
any  one  who  does  not  at  once  understand  them  may  solve  faj 
hinvidf,  by  referring  them  to  their  proper  maTim  and  prin- 
oiple.  For  instance, — ^if  through  fear  of  being  charged  with 
the  sacred  rites,  a  legatee  took  less  than  his  l^acy,  and  afier- 
wards  one  of  the  heirs  of  this  l^atee  clainied  on  his  owm 
account  that  portion  which  the  l^atee  had  relinquished,  and 
these  two  sums,  joined  together,  equal  that  which  was  be- 
queathed to  all  the  heirs;  then  he  who  claimed  this  rdin- 
quished  portion  would  be  bound  to  perform  the  sacred  lite^ 
without  encumbering  his  co-heirs.  They  determines,  howerei; 
with  regard  to  the  legatee,  that  where  the  legacy  is  too  great 
to  be  lawfully  exempted  from  these  rites,  he  may  pay  a  part 
by  weight  and  balance  to  the  testamentary  heir,  so  that  in 
this  case,  the  heir  being  charged,  the  money  of  the  l^atee  is 
no  further  liable. 

XXL  On  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  I  should  be  gbd 
if  you  two  Scsevolas,  supreme  pontifiGa^  and  shrewd  and  able 
men,  as  I  confess  you  to  be,  would  inform  me  why  you  seek 
to  perplex  the  pontifical  law  with  the  subtleties  of  the  ciyil 
law  I  For  you,  in  fistct,  supersede  the  simple  maTims  <^ 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  by  the  endless  technicalities  of 
the  civil  legislation.  If  the  sacred  rites  are  thus  conjoined 
witli  pecuniary  interests,  they  are  so  by  your  authority  as 
poutitts,  rather  than  by  any  law  of  national  obligation.  So 
long,  indeed,  as  you  remain  pontiff,  your  pontifical  jurisdic- 
tion will  continue;  but  as  you  happen  to  be  exceedingly 
knowing  in  the  civil  law,  you  may  be  able  to  elude  the 
plainest  maxims  of  the  ecclesiasticaL  For  instance,  Publius 
Scwvola,  Coruncanius,  and  other  chief  pontiffi^  have  deter- 
mined that  those  legatees  who  take  as  much  as  all  the  hein^ 
sliould  be  bound  to  discharge  the  sacred  rites. 

Such  is  the  pontifical  law.  Now  what  has  been  added  to 
it  by  the  civil  law  1 — a  rule  of  distributions,  composed  with 
the  utmost  caution,  in  favour  of  the  legatee;  for  by  the 
deduction  of  a  hundred  sesterces,  they  have  discovered  a 
method  of  delivering  the  legatee  from  this  troublesome  duty. 
If,  however,  the  testator  omitted  to  make  this  proviso  for  the 
legatee,  then  this  very  Mucins  the  pontiff  who  is  also  a 
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lawyer,  has  contrived  a  new  expedient  in  his  favour :  he  has 
but  to  take  less  than  all  the  heirs,  and  he  gets  a  release. 
Our  forefathers  had  stated,  with  admirable  good  sense,  that 
those  to  whom  the  property  came  should  discharge  the 
sacred  rites;  but  these  pontiff  have  rid  them  of  all  such 
obligations. 

As  to  the  other  quibble,  it  had  no  place  in  the  pontifical 
law,  and  existed  only  in  the  civil  code.  ^I  mean  the  sale  by 
weight  and  balance,  in  order  to  discharge  the  testamentary 
heirs,  and  place  the  business  in  the  same  condition  as  if  the 
legacy  had  not  been  granted,  the  legatee  stipulating  with 
respect  to  his  legacy,  that  he  should  pay  over  a  certain  sum 
by  stipulation,  and  go        *        *        *        *        ** 

[I  now.  come  to  the  rights  of  the  Manes,  or  ghosts  of  the 
dead — which  our  ancestors  most  wisely  instituted,  and  most  i^^ 
religiously  observed.  They  therefore  ordained  that  the 
people  should  sacrifice  for  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  in  the 
month  of  February,  then  the  last  month  in  the  year  by  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar.  Decius  Brutus,  however,  according 
to  the  writings  of  Sisenna,  usually  discharged  these  ceremo- 
nials in  December.  When  I  consult  my  own  knowledge  for 
the  reason  of  this  proceeding,  I  think  I  discover  the  cause 
which  induced  Brutus  to  depart  from  the  ancestorial  custom. 
The  cause  that  Sisenna  assigns  for  Brutus's  non-observance 
of  this  ancient  institution,  was  his  ignorance  of  its  obligation ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  &at  Brutus  would  have  so 
rashly  neglected  an  institution  of  our  ancestors,  for  he  was] 
a  learned  man,  and  a  great  friend  of  Accius.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  Brutus  considered  December  to  be  the  last 
month  in  the  year,  as  the  ancients  did  February,  which  was 
so  called  when  the  institution  was  originated.  He  likewise 
conceived  that  it  was  a  part  of  piety  to  ofier  the  most  impor- 
tant  victims 

XXII.  With  regard  to  the  rite  of  sepulture,  it  is  so  sacred  a 
thing  that  all  confess  it  should  be  discharged  in  consecrated 
ground,  and  if  possible  in  the  land  belonging  to  the  &mily. 
Thus,  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors,  Torquatus  decided  re- 
jecting the  Popilian  &mily.  And  certainly  the  Denicale 
feasts,  so  called  from  the  Latin  words  de  nece,   (implying 

1  There  is  a  hiatus  here :  the  translation  in  the  text  is  that  of  the' 
cDi^ectaral  restoration  of  Lambimis. 
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ddiyemnoe  firmn  deaik,)  -would  not  httve  beem  appomted « 
holidajB  in  honour  of  the  deadens  well  as  other  eelestials,  u»- 
l6M  our  aQcest<»B  who  have  departed  this  life,  were  believed  to 
have  passed  into  the  number  of  deified  beings.  The  privilege 
of  fixing  these  among  those  when  there  are  no  peculiar 
festivals  or  public  holidays,  and  the  whole  compositioii  of  the 
poQtifioal  law  on  this  subject,  proves  the  great  sanctitj  and 
importanoe  of  this  religious  custom  and  of  these  cei:enKiiiial& 

it  is  unnecessary  for  us  at  present  to  explain  the  pio- 
oaedings  of  fiusuhes  in  ftmeral  eecemonieB^  what  kind  of 
saorifioe  should  be  ofiGared  to  the  larea,  from  the  rams  of  iha 
flodL— how  the  bone  which  remains  nnconsamed  srast  h& 
covered  with  earth — how  in  some  cases  it  is  neoesmy  to  ■mm 
fies  a  sow,  when  the  aepuUdire  is  to  be  oonsiderod  as  ooDa&- 
onted,  and  such  minute  detaik. 

It  appears  to  xm,  howev^,  tfaait  the  kind  cf  ■flpwHa^w^ 
which  Cyrus,  aooording  to  Xeoc^hon,  adiieited  6r  himaiJf^  m 
the  most  ancient  of  fdl,  fi)r  it  is  a  ^nd  of  mtitntion  whkk 
we  make  to  the  earth  of  a  hod^  which,  as  m  mothfir,  she  psa- 
dttoed,  and  as  a  xnothor  takes  hack  to  her  proteeting  bosoni. 
In  the  samye  manner  we  aare  told  that  onr  aneient  kiag 
Noma  was  interred  in  that  sepukfana  which  is  near  the  aitar 
of  the  fountain.  And  we  know  that. the  Cornelian  fianily 
has  likewise  used  this  form  of  bund,  till  a  period  wichin  onr 
own  recollection.  The  conqueror  Sylla,  however;  ordered  the 
corpse  of  Marius  to  be  disinterred  from  his  grave  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio,  impelled  to  this  barbarous  brutality  by  an  im- 
plaoatde  resentment,  which  he  would  not  have  indulged  i£  he 
had  been  as  wise  as  he  was  vehemasl  Perhaps  it  was  through 
fear  that  the  same  accident  might  happen  to  himsdi^  that  he 
ordered  that  bis  body  should  be  burned  ^fber  his  death, — a 
custom  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  ihe  patrician  fEunilj 
of  the  Cornelii.  For  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  Afrifi^mwi^ 
EnniuBsays, 

Here  lies  the  body,  fro. 

And  the  word  Uei  is  only  applied  in  this  way  to  them  who 
are  buried  in  sepulchres ;  though  perhaps  toinfos  should  not 
be  entitled  sepulchres  till  the  last  rites  have  been  oonaom- 
mated,  and  the  corpse  consumed  by  fire. 

The  verb  to  inhume,  which  is  now  cgtmrnonly  applied  to 
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tke  burial  of  the  deceased,  is  most  appropria4:e  to  those 
corpses  that  are  interred  after  being  burned.  The  pontifical 
law  proves  tkis  usage,  for  bef^e  the  ground  is  thrown  over 
them,  the  spot  where  the  body  is  burned  has  no  ppligious 
reverence  attached  to  it.  When  the  earth  is  thrown  over 
the  corpse,  then  it  is  inhumed,  and  the  tomb  is  called  ft 
sepulchre,  and  many  religious  rites  are  perf<»mied  in  order  to 
consecrate  it  So^  PujMius  Mudus  determined  with  regard  to 
a  pers<m  who  had  been  killed  in  a  ship,  and  then  cast  into 
the  sea,  that  his  fumily  was  pure  from  any  chai^  of  neglect 
to  the  deceased,  inasmuch  as  mo  bone  remained  on  ihe  eart^ 
in  which  case  his  heir  must  have  sacrificed  a  sow  to  his 
maaaes.  IS,  on  tiie  contrary,  a  bone  had  remained  on  tko 
earth,  he  coiasidered  that  &st8  dM)ald  have  been  appointed 
to  last  tiiree  dajm,  and  that  a  sow  should  likewise  have  been 
sacrifioed,  if  the  deceased  had  died  in  tiie  sea.  And  aU 
the  same  oeremonies  should  have  been  observed  with  the 
exception  of  the  expiation  and  the  fadiikTS. 

XXiU.  Atltcus, — I  am  well  aware  of  these  roles  of  tiie 
pontifical  statutes ;  but  what  do  our  civil  laws  say  f 

Marcwt. — Little  enoujeh  on  this  subject,  my  Atticus,  and 
nothing  which  1  do  noVfuppoBe  that  you^  Jqr»intoiwiih 
already.  Aud  what  they  say  has  less  regard  to  die  religions 
ceremonials  ^aa  to  the  rights  of  sepulchres.  A  law  of  the 
Twdlve  Tables  orders  that  &  dead  iperson  shall  neither  be 
buried  nor  burned  within  the  city,  i  suppose  on  aeoount  o€ 
the  danger  of  fii^  But  the  addition  of  this  expression, 
"  nor  burned,**  indicates,  that  the  corpse  which  is  bomed  ia 
not  so  properly  said  to  be  buried  as  one  which  is  put'under- 
ground. 

AUwus. — How  is  it,  that,  notwitiistanding  this  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  so  many  of  our  great  men  have  been  buried 
in  the  city  ? 

Marons. — I  believe,  my  Atdous,  that  i^ose  who  have  been 
so  buried,  have  been  either  those  to  whom  this  privilege  was 
granted  before  the  law  was  made,  such  as  Publicola  and 
Tubertus,  on  aocoimt  of  their  virtue,  and  that  their  de- 
soendants  have  rightfully  succeeded  to  it ;  or  those  who,  like 
Caius  Fabricius,  have  been  discharged  of  their  obligations  ta 
this  law  because  of  their  virtue.  But  the  civil  law 
forbid  burials  in  the  city,  and  in  tto  same  spirit  the 
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tifical  college  has  decreed  that  it  is  unlawful  to  raise  a 
sepulchre  in  the  public  places. 

You  know  the  Temple  of  Honour,  outside  the  CoUinian 
gate.  We  learn  from  tradition,  that  there  was  in  ancient 
times  an  altar  on  the  spot ;  and  it  appears  from  a  medal  dis- 
covered there,  on  which  was  inscribed,  '^the  Mistress  of 
Honour;'*  and  this  was  the  reason  why  that  temple  was  so 
dedicated.  But  as  there  were  many  sepulchres  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  were  ploughed  up  when  the  city  was  enlarged 
For  the  pontifical  college  ordamed  that  public  places  could 
not  be  bound  by  private  consecrations. 

Another  provision  we  find  in  the  Twelve  Tables  intended  to 
obviate  the  superfluous  expenses  and  extravagant  mournings 
at  funerals,  almost  literally  translated  from  the  laws  of  Soloa 
"Never  carve  or  polish  a  funeral  pile."  You  recollect  what 
follows,  for  we  learned  the  Twelve  Tables  when  schoolboys^ 
as  an  indispensable  lesson,  which,  however,  no  one  learns 
now.  Let  extravagance,  therefore,  be  diminished  to  three 
suits  of  mourning,  with  purple  bands,  and  ten  flute-players. 
Excessive  lamentations  are  also  to  be  prohibited  by  this  nde — 
''Let  not  the  women  tear  their  cheeks  or  make  the  lessus 
or  funeral  wailings." 

Those  ancient  interpreters  of  our  laws,  Sextiis  ^lius,  and 
Lucius  Acilius,  have  said  they  could  not  understand  this 
regulation,  but  that  they  suspected  it  referred  to  some  peculiar 
funeral  ceremonials.  iElius  defines  the  word  "  lessus  "  to  be 
a  kind  of  lugubrious  ejaculation,  or  shriek,  which  I  think 
likely  enough,  since  Solon's  law  likewise  forbids  such  lamenta- 
tions. These  rules  are  very  commendable,  and  equally  prac* 
ticable  by  the  rich  and  poor ;  and  they  are  eminently  con- 
formable to  nature,  who  sweeps  away  by  mortality  all  the 
distinctions  of  fortune. 

XXIV.  The  Twelve  Tables  have  likewise  abridged  thoso 
other  funeral  pomps  which  tend  to  augment  sorrow.  For 
they  thus  declare, — "  Do  not  collect  the  bones  of  the  dead^ 
when  their  funerals  are  over."  An  exception  is  made  with 
regard  to  those  who  die  in  battle,  or  in  a  foreign  land. 

Besides  these  laws,  there  are  others  with  regard  to  unction, 
which  forbid  a  servile  embalmment  of  the  corpse,  and  all 
kinds  of  funeral  banquets,  which  are  justly  abrogated,  but 
which  would  not  have  been  so  had  they  not  been  abusei|k 
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''There  shall  likewise  be  no  ezpensiye  respemons^  no  large 
crowns,  or  censers  of  perfume." 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ornaments  gained  by  merit 
do  belong  to  the  dead,  because  the  law  enjoins  that  such  a 
crown  should  be  placed  on  the  deceased,  who  has  deserved  it 
by  his  virtue,  and  on  his  nearest  relation,  without  any  wrong 
being  done  thereby ;  and  because,  I  suppose,  it  had  got  to  be 
a  custom  that  many  funeral  ceremonies  were  celebrated  for 
one  man,  or  many  funeral  processions  arranged  for  any  one 
deceased;— 

And  since  in  the  law  there  was  this  clause,  that  gold  should 
not  be  buried  with  the  dead,  how  humane  is  the  exception 
made  by  another  law,  that  if  the  teeth  of  the  deceased  were 
listened  with  gold,  the  corpse  might  be  buried  or  burned 
without  taking  it  away,  and  no  wrong  be  done.  From  which 
expression  we  might  deduce  another  argument^  that  burial 
and  burning  were  considered  different  things. 

Beside  these,  there  are  two  laws  respecting  sepulchres,  one 
of  which  relates  to  the  houses  of  private  persons,  and  the 
other  to  the  &mily  vaults  themselves.  For  one  prohibits  the 
erection  of  a  funeral  pile  or  pyre  nearer  than  sixty  feet  to  a 
neighbour's  house,  without  its  proprietor's  consent,  for  fear  of 
conflagration.  The  other  ordained,  that  the*  sepulchre  and 
its  vestibule  should  not  be  subject  to  usucaption^  and  thus 
defends  the  rights  of  sepulchres. 

These  regulations  we  find  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  indeed 
they  are  very  conformable  to  nature,  which  is  the  principle  of 
law.  The  other  portion  relates  to  customs — how  funerals 
should  be  announced ;  whether  any  games  should  be  allowed; 
whether  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  shall  employ  a  herald 
and  lictors ;  it  permits  the  praises  of  the  honourable  dead  to 
be  commemorated  in  a  pan^yric,  and  accompanied  by  songs 
to  the  music  of  flutes,  of  which  dirges  are  called  namicB,  a 
name  which  the  Greeks  gave  also  to  foneral  lamentations. 

XXY.  Quinttis, — ^I  am  delighted  that  our  laws  are  con« 
formable  to  nature,  and  I  am  above  measure  pleased  with  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

Marcus, — ^Tet  I  believe,  my  Quintus,  that  as  in  the  case  of 
other  expenses,  so  a  moderation  in  those  of  funeral  pomps 
and  ceremonials  is  very  properly  required.  For  you  may  sea 
in  the  funeral  of  Figolus  to  what  an  excess  these  extravagances 
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were  carried.  But  I  iMvk  that  there  was  formeiij  far  less 
ambition  for  this  kind  of  extravagance  than  at  present  pre- 
vails, otherwise  there  wonld  be  many  examples  of  it  in  the 
records  of  onr  ancestors.  And  indeed  the  interpreters  of  our 
law  understand  that  in  the  chapter  of  the  law  which  forbids 
profuse  and  excessive  mourning  and  •expense  in  hcmour  of  the 
manes,  the  superfluoioB  magnificesice  of  sepuidires  is  also- 
especiaHj  cooamanded  to  be  oortailed.  Nor  has  this  im- 
portant BubjecA  escaped  the  attention  of  the  wisest  legislators. 
For  they  say  that  the  custom  of  interring  the  de»d.  ia  the 
Greek  mode,  has  oontinued  at  Athens  ever  since  the  time  of 
Gecrops:  and  that  insnediately  after  such  interments,  the 
next  Ttkaiiv^  when  they  had  cast  the  earth  over  the  dead, 
scattered  the  seeds  of  v^etables  over  the  spoft^  ia  order  that 
the  «arth  might,  like  &  autfaer,  take  her  Mdess  soa  to  her' 
boKflB,  and.  then,  by  the  ^cpiotion  of  seed,  might  again  be 
restored  to  the  livinf^  Thea  fdiloimd  &  banquet  which  the 
reiattves  attended  crowned  with  flowers  j  and  at  this  banquet 
they  pvoaoimoed  «uiogiiuiis  on  the  deceased,  wheat  an3^ing 
cmaM  be  traiy  said  ia  his  &voar ;  for  it  was  redLoned  impious 
to  lie  on  such  ooeasions ;  and  thus  the  oeremcony  terminated. 

In  process  of  time,  as  Demetrius  Phalei«us  assures  us,  the 
funerals  began  to  become  sumptuous,  and  the  mourning 
lamentations  were  extravagantly  multiplied.  These  abuses 
were  prohibited  by  Solon's  law,  which  our  Decemvirs  have 
tra&edated  almost  word  for  word  in  our  Twelve  Tables.  For 
ovr  rule  respecting  the  three  suits  of  mouruing,  and  other 
customs,  were  thus  derived  ft*om  Solon's  regulation ;  and  that 
edict  respecting  the  mourning  is  expressed  in  his  precase 
words :  '^  Let  not  the  women  tear  their  chedcs,  nor  indulge 
their  wailing  at  funeraJs." 

XXVI.   In  Solon's  law  respecting  funerals,  there  are  no 
further  directions  thun  that  he  fodbids   any  one  injuring^, 
sepulchres,  and  all  introduction  of  any  other  body  into  them. 
He  makes  it  penal  fen*  any  one  to  violate,  tiinyw  down,  or 
break  any  tomb,  for  that  is  what  I  suppose  he  means  by 
rifx^oQ,  or  funeral  monument  or  column.     But  after  a  short- 
time,  the  extravagance  of  the  mausoleums  which  we  see  built 
in  the  ceramicus  and  cemetery,  gave  occasion  to  that  law- 
which  prohibits  private  persons  from  erecting  any  sepulchro- 
mara  daborato  than  tea  men  can  conatmct  in  three  da^  : . 
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and  even  those  xt  ma  not  penmiatBd  to  adom  wiiii  seniptu^, 
nor  to  place  the  statues  they  «til  Merciines  around  them  ; 
nor  to  pronounce  any  panegyric  of  idae  dead  ^ceptiug  in  tto 
cafse  of  a  pubhc  funex^,  nor  might  such  panegyric  bedeiivered 
by  any  one  else  except  the  man  who  was  publicly  appointed 
to  pedbrm  that  duty.  Eulogiums  of  men  and  wemen  were 
likewise  forbidden,  that  the  lamentations  might  be  diminished; 
for  such  collections  of  people  on  melancholy  occasions  tend  to 
augment  unavailing  sorrow.  On  wMch  account  Rttaous  ea^ 
presfily  foiiiade  any  one  from  attending  iA»  fit&erals  ^  thoee 
that  were  stzangers  to  him. 

Bat  idke  same  Demetrius  also  inlbrmB  va  that  the  magnifi* 
cenee  of  ^neind  processiona  and  eerenMmials  grew  to  suek  m 
hei^it  as  nearly  to  equal  ear  Jbehions  at  present  existing- at 
'Rome  ;  these,  Demetrius  ma/bcakasA  by  a  whelesoaw  law ;  fer 
he  was  not  only,  as  you  are  aw«re,  a  very  learned  man,  but  a 
most  experieooed  ertiKB,  devoted  te^  the  px^serraftion  of  ibe 
state.  He  thwdSbie  dimisished  die  expense  of  funenJi^  not 
only  by  penaltiee,  butt  by  a  linitation  ef  time;  as  he  com-' 
manded  that  they  should  be  perfoimed  b^ore  suanse.  Qr 
also  estabUahed  a  rule  of  moderatien  for  all  new  eepniefares-^ 
for  he  would  not  allow  any  erection  on  t^e  naonnd  of  earth, 
save  a  little  column,  three  cubits  high,  or  a  tomb-stone,  or 
tablet ;  and  he  appointed  a  regular  magistrate  to  superintend 
these  observances. 

XXVII.  Such,  my  Atticus,  were  the  laws  enforced  among 
your  Athenians.  But  let  us  see  what  Plato  says,  who  allots 
to  the  ministers  of  religion  the  charge  of  regulating  funerals, 
a  custom  which  we  also  observe.  These  are  his  words  respect- 
ing sepulchres : — 

"  Do  not  use  as  a  burial-place  any  portion  of  land  which  is 
either  cultivated,  or  which  may  be  so  ;  but  such  a  soil  as  by 
nature  is  only  suitable  for  receiving  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  living.  As  to  a 
field  which  is  capable  of  bearing  fruit,  and,,  as  a  mother,  sup- 
plying us  with  food,  let  no  one  by  any  means  injure  it, 
whether  he  be  living  or  dead.  And  let  no  sepulchre  be 
built  to  a  greater  elevation  than  five  men  can  raise  in  five 
days;  nor  let  a  tablet  be  made  any  larger  than  is  required 
for  the  reception  of  an  epitaph  on  the  deceased,  in  four  heroio 
verses ;"  which  Ennius  calls  long  verses. 
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We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  illustrious  Plato 
also  in  our  &your  on  the  subject  of  sepulchres.  He  likewise 
regulates  the  funeral  expenses  by  the  fortune  of  the  family, 
from  one  mina  to  five.  He  then  repeats  what  he  had  before 
said  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  good  after  death,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  sufficiently  explained  all  the  laws 
which  relate  to  religious  rites. 

:  QuirUus. — ^You  have,  my  brother,  and  most  copiously  too ; 
but  now  proceed  to  the  other  branch  of  our  subject. 

.  Marcus. — It  is  my  intention  to  do  so;  and  since  you  urge 
me  to  these  discussions,  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  our  aigu« 
ment  to  a  conclusion,  and  if  possible,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
For  I  find  that  Plato  did  the  same,  and  that  the  whole  of  his 
disquisition  on  the  laws  was  completed  in  one  summer  day. 
I. will,  therefore,  try  to  imitate  him,  and  will  next  speak  of 
magistrates;  for  after  religion  is  once  established,  that  is  the 
part  of  the  next  greatest  importance  with  reference  to  keep- 
ing together  the  republic. 

AUicus. — Proceed,  then,  and  preserve  the  same  method 
in  which  you  have  begun. 
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BOOK  III. 


INTBOBUCnON  TO  THE  THIRD  BOOK, 

In  this  Third' Book  Cicero  treats  of  the  civil  laws,  and  the  offices  add 
duties  of  the  civil  magistrates  by  whom  they  are  enforced.  On  these 
topics  he  lays  down  a  series  of  legal  maxims,  and  then  proceeds  to 
give  an  ample  exposition  of  their  several  provisions. 

I.  Marcus, — ^I  shall,  therefore,  imitate  that  divine  man, 
who  has  inspired  me  with  such  admiration  that  I  eulogise 
him  perhaps  ofbener  than  is  necessary. 

Atticus. — You  mean  Plato.  , 

Marcus, — The  very  man,  my  Atticus. 

AUkua, — Indeed  you  do  not  exaggerate  your  compliments, 
nor  bestow  them  too  frequently,  for  even  my  Epicurean 
friends,  who  do  not  like  any  one  to  be  praised  but  their  own 
master,  still  allow  me  to  love  Plato  as  much  as  I  like. 

Marcus, — They  do  well  to  grant  you  this  indulgence,  for 
what  can  be  so  suitable  to  the  elegance  of  your  taste  as  the 
writmgs  of  Plato )— who  m  his  life  and  manners  appears  to 
me  to  have  succeeded  in  that  most  difficult  combination  of 
gravity  and  politeness. 

Atticus, — ^I  am  glad  I  interrupted  you,  since  you  have 
availed  yourself  of  an  opportunity  of  giving  this  splendid 
testimonial  of  your  judgment  respecting  him;  but  pursue  the 
subject  as  you  began. 

Marcos, — Let  us  begin,  then,  with  praising  the  law  itself, 
with  those  commendations  which  are  both  deserved  and 
appropriate  to  the  subject. 

Atticus, — ^That  is  but  fair,  since  you  did  the  same  in  the 
case  of  our  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence. 

Marcus, — ^You  see,  then,  that  this  is  the  duty  of  magis- 
trates, to  superintend  and  prescribe  all  things  which  are  juafc 
and  useful,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  as  the  law 
is  set  over  the  magistrate,  even  so  are  the  magistrates  set 


ft  over  the  people.  And,  therefore,  it  may  be  truly  said,  ^^  that 
[l  the  magistrate  is  a  speaking  law,  and  the  law  a  silent  magis- 
j/jtrate." 

Moreover,  nothing  is  so  conformable  to  justice  and  to  the 
condition  of  nature  (and  when  I  use  that  expression,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  mean  the  law,  and  nothing  else,) 
las  sovereign  power;  without  which,  neither  house,  nor  com- 
monwealth, nor  natioii,  nor  mankind  itself  nor  the  eutire 
nature  of  things,  nor  the  universe  itself  could  exist.  For 
ibis  universe  is  obedient  to  God,  and  land  and  aea  are  sub- 
missive to  the  universe ;  and  human  Hfe  d^rnds  on  the  just 
administration  of  the  laws  of  order. 

II.  But  to  come  to  considerations  nearer  home,  and  more 
^miliar  to  us,  all  ancient  nations  have  been  at  one  time  or 
Other  under  the  dominion  of  kings.  Whidi  kind  of  autho- 
rity was  at  first  conferred  on  the  wisest  and  jostest  men. 
(And  this  rule  mainly  prevailed  in  our  own  eommenwealth, 
as  long  as  the  regal  power  lasted.)  Afterward,  the  authority 
of  kings  was  handed  down  in  sucoession  to  their  descendants, 
and  this  practice  remains  to  ihiR  day  in  tbooe  which  are 
governed  by  kii^s.  And  even  those  to  whom  the  r^al 
domination  was  distasteful,  did  not  desire  to  be  obedient  te 
no  one,  but  only  not  to  be  always  under  the  saiharkj  ci  the 
same  person. 

For  ourselves,  then,  as  we  are  proposiBg  laws  for  a  free 
people,  and  as  we  have  already  set  forth  in  ax  books  all  our 
own  opinions  about  the  best  kind  of  c(Hnmonwealth,  we  shi^ 
on  the  present  occasion  endeavour  to  accommodate  our  laws 
to  that  constitutional  government  of  which  we  have  expressed 
our  approval. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  magistrates  are  absolutely  necessary; 
since,  without  their  prudcuce  and  diligence  a  irtate  cannot 
exist ;  and  since  it  is  by  their  r^ulations  tbat  the  whole 
commonwealth  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
(But  it  is  not  enough  to  prescribe  them  a  mk  of  domination, 
'xmless  we  likewise  prescnbe  the  citizens  a  role  of  obedience. 
For  he  who  commands  well,  must  at  some  time  or  other  have 
obeyed ;  and  he  who  obeys  with  modesty  appears  worthy  of 
come  day  or  other  being  allowed  to  command.  It  is  desiral^ 
therefore,  that  he  who  obeys  should  expect  that  some  day  he 
will  come  to  command,  and  that  be  lAo  oonunaiids  slwuid 
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bear  in  mmd  tiaafe  ert  ioog^  he  m&j  he  called  ta  tie  d»fy 
of  submission. 

We  would  not,  however,  limit  oniBelyes  to  requiring  from 
the  citiaens  submission  and  obedience  towards  their  magis- 
trates ;  we  wouM  also  enjoin  them  by  all  means  to  bonoor 
and  love  their  rulers^  as  CharondBS  prescribes  ia  his  code. 
Our  Plato  lik^n^ise  declares  that  they  are  of  the  race  of  the 
Titans,  who,  as  they  rebelled  against  the  heavenly  deities,  do 
in  like  manner  oppose  their  magistrates.  These  poizEts  being 
granted,  we  will,  if  you  pleaise,  advance  to  the  examination  of 
the  laws  themselves. 

Aitiaa, — I  certainly  do  please,  aind  the  osrsaagBmetA  seems 
advisable; 

III.,  Marcus — ^  Let  all  anthorities  be  just,  and  let  them 
be  honestly  obeyed  by  the  people  with  modesty  and  without 
opposition.  Let  the  magistrate  restrain  the  disobedient  and 
.  mischievous  citizen,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  o(»^oral 
chastisement ;  tmless  some  eqnal  or  greats  power,  or  the 
people  forbid  it ;  for  there  should  be  an  appeal  thereto.  If 
the  magistrate  shall  have  decided,  and  inflicted  a  penalty,  let 
there  be  a  public  appeal  to  the  people  respecting  the  penalty 
and  fine  imposed. 

''  With  respeet  to  the  army,,  and  the  general  that  eommaa^ 
it  by  martial  law,  Ihssse  shooid  be  no  appeal  from  his'  au- 
thority. And  whatever  he  who  oondncts  the  wvr  comttMstds, 
shall  be  absolute  law,  and  ratified  as  such. 

^  As  to  the  minor  magistrates^  let  there  be  snob  a  dirtribn- 
tion  of  their  legal  duties,,  i^t  each  may  moee  eifecti^VBly 
superintend  his  own  departm^it  of  justice.  Iii>  the  army  let 
those  who  are  appointed  command,  and  let  them  h»re  tri- 
bunes. Li  the  city,  let  men  be  appouited  a»iufMriiUi«Bdents 
x)f  the  public  treasury.  Let  some  devote  thedv  attention  to 
the  prison  discipline,  and  capital  piiiiislmient&  Let  others 
supervise  the  public  coinage  of  gold,,  and  aU^ver,  and  copper. 
Let  ethers  judge  of  suits  and  arbkrations;  and  let  others 
carry  the  orders  of  the  senate  into  eiecution. 

«  Let  there  likewise  be  »diles,  curators  of  tiie  dty,  tibe  pro- 
visions, and  the  public  games,  and  let  these  offices  be  the 
^rst  steps  to  iiigher  promotions  of  honour. 

'^  Let  the  censors  take  a  census  of  the  people,  according  to 
.age,  ofBipri^g,  &mily,  and  propcorty.     Let  them  haw  the 
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inspection  of  the  temples,  the  streets,  the  aqneducts,  the  ratei^ 
and  the  customs.  Let  them  distribute  the  citizeus,  accord- 
ing to  their  tribes :  after  that  let  them  diyide  them  with 
#e^rence  to  their  fortunes,  ages,  and  ranks.  Let  them  keep 
a  register  of  the  fieimilies  of  those  of  the  equestrian  and  ple- 
beian orders.  Let  them  impose  a  tax  on  celibates.  Let  them 
guard  the  morals  of  the  people.  Let  them  permit  no  scandal 
in  the  senate.  Let  the  number  of  such  censors  be  two.  Let 
their  magistracy  continue  five  years.  Let  the  other  magis- 
trates be  anniial,  but  their  ofi&ces  themselves  should  be 
perpetual. 

•*  Let  the  judge  of  the  law  who  shall  decide  private  actions, 
or  send  them  for  decision  to  the  prsetor — ^let  him  be  the  pro- 
per guardian  of  civil  jurisprudence.  Let  him  have  as  many 
colleagues,  of  equal  power,  as  the  senate  think  necessary,  and 
the  people  allows  him. 

"  Let  two  magistrates  be  invested  with  sovereigix  antlionty ; 
from  their  presiding,  ^  judging,  and  ooonselling,  let  them  be 
called  praetors,  judges,  or  consuls.  Let  them  have  supreme 
authority  over  the  army,  and  let  them  be  subject  to  none ; 
for  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law;  and  no  one 
should  succeed  to  this  magistracy  till  it  has  been  held  ten 
years — regulating  the  duration  by  an  annual  law. 

*'When  a  considerable  war  is  undertaken,  or  discord  is 
likely  to  ensue  among  the  citizens,  let  a  single  supreme 
magistrate  be  appointed,  who  shall  tmite  in  his  own  person 
the  authority  of  both  consuls,  if  the  senate  so  decrees,  for  six 
months  only.  And  when  such  a  magistrate  has  been  proclaimed 
under  feivourable  auspices,  let  him  be  the  master  of  the  people. 
Let  him  have  for  a  colleague,  with  equal  powers  with  himself, 
a  knight  whomsoever  he  may  choose  to  appoint,  as  a  judge  of 
the  law.  And  when  such  a  dictator  or  master  of  the  people 
is  created  the  other  magistracies  shall  be  suppressed. 

"  Let  the  auspices  be  observed  by  the  senate,  and  let  them 
authorize  persons  of  their  own  body  to  elect  the  consuls  in 
the  comitia,  according  to  the  established  ceremonials. 

"  Let  the  commanders,  generals,  and  lieutenants,  leave  the 

city  whenever  the  senate  decrees  or  the  people  orders  that 

they  shall  do  so.     Let  them  properly  prosecute  all  just  wars. 

Let  them  spare  our  allies,  and  restrain  themselves  and  their 

'  Praetores,  a  praeeundo ;  judices,  a  jadicando;  consules,  a  consnlendo. 
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subordinates.  Let  them  increase  the  ^lory  of  our  country^ 
Let  them  return  home  with  honour.  Let  no  one  be  made 
an  ambassador  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest. 

"Let  the  ten  officers  whom  the  people  elect  to  protect  them 
gainst  oppression  be  their  tribunes;  and  let  all  their  prohibit 
tions  and  adjudications  be  established,  and  their  persons  con- 
^dered  inviolable^  so  that  tribunes  may  never  be  wanting  to 
the  people. 

*^  Let  all  magistrates  possess  their  auspices  and  jurisdictions^ 
and  let  the  senate  be  composed  of  these  legitimate  authorities. 
Let  its  ordinances  be  absolute,  and  let  its  enactments  be 
written  and  ratified,  unless  an  equal  or  greater  authority  dis-» 
annul  them.  Let  the  order  of  the  senators  be  firee  from  re- 
proach and  scandal,  and  let  them  be  an  example  of  virtue  to  all« 

"  In  the  creation  of  magistrates,  the  judgment  of  the  iS^ 
crused,  and  the  reception  or  rejection  of  laws,  when  suffrages  \ 
are  employed,  let  the  suffrages  be  at  once  notorious  to  the 
nobles,  and  free  to  the  people.  — 

IV*  "  If  any  question  occur  out  of  the  established  jurisdio- 
tion  of  the  magistrates,  let  another  magistrate  be  appointed 
by  the  people,  whose  jurisdiction  shall  expressly  extend  there- 
to. Let  the  consul,  the  prastor,  the  censor,  the  master  of  the 
people  and  of  the  knights^  and  he  to  whom  the  senate  has 
committed  the  election  of  consuls,  have  full  liberty  to  treat 
both  with  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile the  interests  of  all  parties.  Let  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  likewise  have  free  access  to  the  senate,  and  advocatd 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  all  their  dehberations.  Let  a 
just  moderation  predominate  in  the  opinions  and  declarations 
of  those  who  would  thus  act  as  mediators  between  the  senate 
and  the  people.  Let  a  senator  who  does  not  attend  the 
senate,  either  show  cause  of  his  non-attendance,  or  submit  to 
an  appropriate  fine.  Let  a  senator  speak  in  his  turn,  with  all 
moderation,  and  let  him  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

**  By  all  means  avoid  violence  among  the  people.  Let  the 
greatest  authority  have  the  greatest  weight  in  decisions.  l£ 
any  one  shall  disturb  the  public  harmony,  and  foment  party 
quarrels,  let  him  be  punished  as  a  criminal.  To  act  the  in- 
tercessor in  cases  of  offence  should  be  considered  the  part  of 
a  good  citizen.    Let  those  who  act  observe  the  auspices; 
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cjaaj  the  pnblia  aiagur;  and  carry  into  efifect  aU  prodamft" 
tions,  taking  car^  that  they  are  exhilnted  in  the  treasury,  and 
generally  known.  Let  the  public  consultations  be  conoen-; 
trated  in  one  point  at  a  time^  let  them  instruct  the  people  in 
the  nature  of  the  question,  and  let  all  the  magistrates  and  th& 
people  be  permitted  to  advise  on  the  subject. 

"Let  them  permit  no  monopolies,  or  privileges.  With  respeot 
to  the  capital  punishment  of  any  citizen,  let  it  not  take  place,, 
unless  by  the  adjudication  of  the  high  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  ministry  of  those  whom  the  censors  have  placed  over  the 
popular  orders.  Let  no  bribes  be  given  or  received,  either  in 
soliciting,  discharging,  or  resigning  an  official  situai^ion. 
.  "  If  any  one  shall  infringe  any  of  these  laws,  let  hinr  ht 
liable  to  a  penalty.  Let  these  r^ulations  be  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  censors.  Let  public  officers,  on  their  retir- 
ing from  their  posts,  give  these  censors  an  account  of  their 
conduct,  but  let  them  n(^  by  this  means  escape  from  legal 
prosecution  if  they  have  been  guilty  of  corruption." 

X  have  here  recited  the  whole  law;  now,  consider  tiie 
question,  and  give  yomr  votes. 

V.  Quintus, — ^With  what  conciseness,  my  brother,  have  you 
brought  before  our  eyes  the  duties  and  offices  of  all  magis- 
trates I  But  your  system  of  laws  is  almost  that  of  our  own 
commonwealth,  although  a  little  that  is  new  has  also  been 
added  by  you. 

Marcus, — Your  observation  is  very  ju^,  my  Quintus,  for 
this  is  the  very  system  of  a  commonwealth  which  Scijno 
eulogises  in  my  treatise,  and  which  he  mainly  approves — and 
which  cannot  be  kept  in  operation  but  by  a  successive  order 
of  magistrates,  such  as  we  have  described.  For  you  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  establishment  of  magistrates  that 
gives  its  form  to  a  commonwealth,  and  it  is  exactly  by  their 
distribution  and  subordination  that  we  must  determine; 
the  nature  of  the  constitution.  Whidi  establishment  being 
very  wisely  and  discreetly  settled  by  our  ancestors,  there  ia. 
nothing,  or  at  all  events  very  little  alteration  that  I  tiiink 
necessary  in  the  laws. 

Auicus. — Tell  us,  then,  as  yon  did  at  my  request  respecting: 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  so  also  now  in  regard  to  these  magiih 
teriaJ  and  dvil  laws,  the  reasons  why  you  pre£ar  the  maiiinft> 
yptt  have  stated. 
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Marcus.— 1  will  do  as  you  desire,  my  Atticns,  and  I  will 
explain  how  much  of  this  topic  has  been  investigated  and 
illustrated  by  the  disputations  of  the  most  learned  philosophers 
of  Greece,  and  then,  as  I  proposed  at  first,  I  wSl  touch  on 
your  own  laws. 

Auicu$. — I  am  impatient  to  hear  this  dissertation  of  youra. 

Marcus. — And  indeed,  I  have  already  stated  a  large  part  of 
the  doctrines  relating  to  this  inquiry,  in  the  books  which  I 
composed  respecting  the  best  sort  of  Commonwealth.  On  this- : 
topic,  however,  there  have  been  some  peculiar  questions  with 
respect  to  the  duties  and  offices  of  magistrates,  treated  with 
considerable  subtlety,  first  by  Theophrastus,  and  next  \fj 
Dion  the  Stoic. 

VI.  Atticus. — A  Stoic,  say  you?  were  such  questions  ever  ; 
discussed  by  the  Stoics  ? 

Marcus. — Certainly  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  philo- 
sopher  I   have  just   cited;    and,  after  him,  of  PansBtius, 
a  great  man  and  one  of  singular  erudition.  .  Indeed,  the 
ancient  Stoics  were  not  so  deficient  in  their  speculative  dis* 
sertations  respecting  politics  and  laws,  as  they  were  in  the 
practical  application  of  them  to  the  service  of  the  people. 
The  greatest  light  was  shed  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
this  School  under  the  guidance  of  Plato^    Afterwards,  Aris- 
totle illustrated  all  matters  of  civil  jurisprudence  in  his 
elaborate  essays^  as  did  also  Heradides  of  Pontus,  another  of 
Plato's  disciples.     And  Theophrastus,  who  was  instructed  by 
Aristotle,  was  wholly  devoted,  as  you  are  awsure,  to  disquisi- 
tions of  this  kind ;  and  Dicsearchus,  a  disciple  of  the  same 
miaster,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  principles  of  thiS' 
science.    After  these,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  before  mentioned^  .: 
drew  legal  learning  by  his  admirable  talents  from  the  shade 
and  inactivity  of  the  Schools,  into  the  open  daylight  of  civil 
life,  and  gave  it  a  practical  point  and  efficacy,  which  are  of 
the  greatest  service  in.  all  critical  emergencies  and  conflicts* 
For  we  often  find  that  men  of  tl^e  greatest  weight  in  the  . 
republic  are  deficient  in  philosophy,  and  that  those  who  are 
very  learned  m  philosophy  are  rmnarkably  ignorant  in  legpl 
affairs.     And  I  hardly  know  wher&  we  could  find  any  besides, 
him,  who  ha»ezeeLLed  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  j.uri»«^ 
prudence,  so  as  to  be  at  once  a  prince  of  learning  and  of 
political  eoonomy^  , 
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YII.  Auiciu, — I  think  I  could  show  you  saxit  a  man,  and 
cue  of  us  three  too ;  but  pray  continue  jour  disoourse,  as  yoa 
have  begun. 

Marcus, — These  Greek  philosophers  made  it  &  gzand  point 
of  inquiry  whether  one  magistrate  should  be  appcnnted  in 
each  commonwealth,  to  whom  all  the  rest  should  be  subor- 
dinate ;  which  system,  as  I  understand,  was  what  was  decided 
on  by  our  ancestors,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But 
since  the  monarchical  constitution  which  was  at  first  pre- 
ferred was  changed,  not  so  much  throng  any  fiuilt  in  the 
monarchy,  as  through  the  vices  of  a  monardi,|it  8lK>uld  seem 
that  the  monarchy  itself  still  subsists,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  name  of  king  has  been  repudiated,  if  one  magistrate  is 
still  to  have  authority  over  all  the  t^sLj 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Theopompus  in 
Lacedaemon  qualified  the  power  of  the  Spartan  kings  by  the 
ephori,  or  that  we  Romans  qualify  the  power  of  our  consuls 
by  tribunes.  For  our  consuls  are  invested  with  such  authority 
by  law,  that  they  command  all  the  other  magistrates,  except 
the  tribunes,  who  were  created  some  time  after,  in  order  to 
hinder  those  events  from  recurring  which  had  taken  place 
before.  For  the  first  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  consuls 
was  the  creation  of  a  magistrate  who  was  not  subject  to  it. 
The  next  was,  when  this  new  magistrate  gave  his  aid  not  only 
to  other  magistrates,  but  even  to  private  citizens,  who  refused 
obedience  to  the  consuls. 

Quinty^. — You  speak  of  a  great  evil;  for  since  the  office  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  was  established,  the  authority  of 
the  nobles  has  declined,  and  the  rule  of  the  mob  has  gained 
Btrongth. 

Mar  cm. — The  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think,  my 
Quintus ;  for  that  power  of  the  consuls  inevitably  appeared 
to  the  people  not  only  something  too  arrogant,  but  also  too 
violent.  But  since  wise  and  moderate  limitation  has  been 
imposed  upon  it,  it  diffuses  law  and  justice  to  all  the  citizens.* 

VIII.  [Let  us  now  6ome  to  the  exposition  of  our  legal  maxims, 
before  stated;  and,  to  pass  over  that  earlier  portion  whose 
propriety  is  almost  self-evident,  let  us  notice  that  maxim 

^  There  is  a  great  hiatus  here  in  the  Latin  text.  I  do  not  know 
Vhence  Mr.  Barham  has  derived  the  sentence  within  brackets. 
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which  declares  that  soldiers  should  endeavour  to  return] 
home  with  unblemished  honour.     For  to  good  and  innocenO 
men,  no  prize  so  valuable  as  honour  can  be  derived  either  I 
from  our  enemies  or  our  friends.  'J 

That  maxim  is  also  plainly  just,  that  nothing  can  be  baser 
than  for  a  man  to  sue  for  an  appointment  as  a  legate,  for  any 
other  interest  than  that  of  his  country.  I  say  nothing  of  how 
those  men  conduct  and  have  conducted  themselves,  who,  in 
their  office  of  legate,  pursue  inheritances  for  themselves,  and 
bonds,  and  deeds.  This  is  a  &ult  which  must,  perhaps,  exist 
in  mankind;  but  I  ask  if  anything  can  be  more  scandalous 
than  to  see  senators  without  commissions,  and  legates  without 
instructions,  or  any  public  business  of  a  patriotic  kind  ?  This 
sort  of  legation  I  should  have  abolished  when  consul,  with 
the  approbation  of  a  full  senate,  though  apparently  its  con- 
tinuance would  have  been  for  the  interest  of  the  senate,  had 
not  a  certain  capricious  tribune  of  the  people  opposed  me.  I 
succeeded,  however,  in  shortening  the  duration  of  such,  and^ 
what  was  of  great  importance,  made  such  appointments 
merely  annual;  and  thus,  though  the  scandal  still  remains,  it 
has  lost  its  perpetuity. 

But  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  quit  the  provinces,  and 
once  more  return  to  Eome. 

Atticus. — It  pleases  me,  certainly;  but  it  would  not  at  all 
please  those  who  are  in  the  provinces. 

Marcus. — ^But  if  they,  my  Atticus,  were  content  to  obey 
the  just  laws  of  their  country,  they  would  like  nothing  better 
than  Bome,  and  their  Roman  villas;  and  would  hold  nothing 
more  laborious  and  troublesome  than  their  provincial  ap- 
pointments. 

A  law  follows,  which  confirms  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
the  power  they  possess  in  our  commonwealth^  on  which  I 
need  not  enlarge. 

Quinttu, — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  brother,  but  I  parti- 
cularly wish  to  know  your  opinion  of  this  power  of  the 
tribimes.  To  me  it  appears  extremely  mischievous,  at  once 
the  child  and  parent  of  endless  seditions.  If  we  look  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  tribunate,  we  find  that  it  originally  sprang 
up  at  a  time  of  civil  disturbances,  when  all  the  chief  places  of 
the  city  were  either  occupied  or  besieged.  After  this,  being 
soon  stifled,  as  one  of  those  monstrous  abortions  which,  by  a 
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lair  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  are  not  suffered  to  liTe,  it  again 
reoorered  its  existence,  only  to  become  baser  and  viler  than 
ever. 

IX.  For  what  kind  of  atrocity  did  it  leave  undone?  Its 
•  fint  act  waa  a  piece  of  villany  well  worthy  of  its  impious 
character,  namely,  the  abn>gation  of  the  honours  of  the 
senate  and  patricians.  It  reduced  the  highest  ranks  to  an 
equality  with  the  meanest,  agitating  and  confounding  all 
things.  When  it  had  thus  insulted  and  violated  the  gravity 
^  of  our  nobles,  it  was  still  as  insane  and  insensate  as  before. 
Not  to  mention  a  Flaminius  and  others,  which  you  may  call 
antiquated  instances,  what  laws  or  rights  did  the  tribune 
Tiberius  Gracchus  leave  to  the  best  and  worthiest  citizens? 
And,  five  years  before,  did  not  the  tribune  Gains  Guriatins, 
the  basest  and  foulest  of  mortals,  cast  into  prison  the  consuls 
Decimus  Brutus  and  Publius  Scipio,  men  of  the  greatest  enu- 
uence  1 — a  thing  which  was  wholly  unprecedented.  And  did 
.not  G.  Gracchus  endeavour  to  overturn  and  revolutionize  our 
whole  commonwealth,  by  throwing  darts  and  daggers  into 
ihe  forum,  as  he  himself  avowed,  in  order  to  excite  the  citi- 
zens to  mutual  slaughter,  as  if  they  were  so  many  gladiat(»rs  ? 
Why  need  I  speak  of  tlie  crimes  of  Satuminus  and  others, 
whose  violences  the  commonwealth  could  scarcely  repel  with- 
out civil  war  ?  But  why  should  we  mention  these  antique  in- 
stances, belonging  to  other  ages,  when  so  many  have  occurred 
within  our  own  memory?  Who  was  ever  bo  audacious  and  so 
inimical  to  us,  as  to  nourish  a  thought  of  destroying  our  state, 
without  he  had  first  sharpened  some  sword  of  a  liibune  against 
us?  And  when  infamous  and  profligate  men  could  not  find, 
not  only  in  any  house,  but  not  even  in  any  nation,  any  such 
instrument,  they  endeavoured  to  create  disturbances  among 
the  people  in  the  darkest  places  of  the  republic. 

And  what  does  us  infinite  honour,  and  secures  us  immortal 
renown,  is  the  fact,  that  no  tribune  could  be  engaged  to 
appear  against  us  by  any  bribe  whatever,  except  that  one  who 
could  not  legally  be  a  tribune  at  all,*  who  used  the  tribunate 
as  a  doak  of  villany.    As  for  this  monster,  what  crimes  did  he 

^  He  means  Clodius,  who  as  he  was  a  patrician,  could  only  appear 
to  be  eligible  by  procuring  his  adoption  into  a  plebeiaii  family ;  all  the 
-eiroumstAnceB  of  which  adoption  were  such  as   to  make  it  wholly 
illegaL 


not  perpetrate — crimes  whidi,  without  reason  tn:  platusiUe 
Ikope,  he  committed  with  the  fury  of  some  savage  beast,  mad- 
dened with  the  violence  of  the  brutal  mi)b.  I  therefore 
highly  approve  of  the  couduct  of  Sylla  in  this  particular, 
inasmuch  as  by  his  law  he  rendered  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
•comparatively  impotent  for  mischief  though  he  left  them  the 
power  of  giving  assistance.  As  for  oiir  friend  Pompey,  in  «H 
other  respects  I  extol  him  with  the  amplest  and  warmest 
praises, — I  say  nothing  of  his  views  relating  to  the  power  of 
the  tribunes;  for  here  I  cannot  praise  him^  and  yet  I  would 
not  censure  him. 

X  Marcus,— You  have  very  clearly  unfolded,  my  Quintus, 
the  defects  and  abuses  of  the  tribunate ;  but  it  is  un&ir,  with 
.i»^>ect  to  any  matter  which  one  is  impeaching,  to  state  all  its 
faults,  dwell  upon  all  its  evils,  and  omit  its  merits.  For  inV 
this  way  you  might  make  out  the  consulate  itself  to  be  a  very ' 
culpable  and  objectionable  institution,  if  you  were  to  reckon 
up  all  tlie  sins  of  some  consuls,  whom  I  am  willing  to  pass  i^ 
silence.  For  even  in  this  power,  I  confess  there  are  some 
lltains  of  evil;  but  we  can  never  obtain  the  good  which  we 
aimed  at  in  its  establishment  without  those  particles  of  evil.  I 
rrhat  the  authority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  is  too  great, 
mme  will  deny;  but  the  power  of  the  people  thems^ves  is 
much  more  cruel,  and  much  more  violent ;  and  by  having  a 
leader,  therefore,  such  as  a  tribune,  they  often  behave  more 
temperately  than  if  they  had  no  one  at  all.  I  For  a  leader 
remembers  that  he  is  advancing  at  his  own  risk,  whereas  the 
violence  of  the  people  has  no  consideration  for  its  own 
danger;  sometimes  it  is  suddenly  excited,  and  again  it  is 
often  tranquillized.  For  what  body  of  men  can  be  so  insane, 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  its  membera  preserves  his  seeoses  ?  And 
<as  to  T.  Gracchus  himself,  his  power  was  destroyed  by  pre- 
venting his  colleague  from  acting,  and  then  deposing  him; 
for  what  else  was  it  that  ruined  him  but  the  ^t  of  his  having 
deprived  ^  his  colleague  of  the  power  of  interposing  his  veto  ? 
In  this  matter,  however,  observe  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
When  this  office  of  tribuneship  was  granted  by  the  senate  to 
the  people,  wars  ceased,  seditions  were  extinguished,  and  that 
wholesome  liberty  was  secured  by  which  meritorious  com- 

1  ThiB  was  MansuB  Octavius  Cfiscina:  who  opposed  tb«  desigBS^f 
Oracchus,  and  on  lus  motion  was  deposed  by  a  vote  of  the  tnUMS» 
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moners  think  themselves  placed  on  a  level  with  the  chief  men 
of  the  state^  which  is  one  great  principle  of  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  But  there  were  two  Gracchi.  Yes;  and,  besides  them, 
whatever  number  you  may  choose  to  enumerate.  You  wiU 
find  it  to  be  the  case,  as  ten  are  created,  that  at  all  times 
some  have  been  mischievous,  and  still  more  capricious,  and 
&r  from  virtuous.  The  highest  order  of  the  state  is,  indeed, 
far  above  envy,  and  the  people  never  enter  into  perilous  con- 
tentions concerning  their  rights. 

Therefore  we  must  acknowledge,  either  that  the  expulsion 
'  of  our  kings  was  unnecessary,  or  that  liberty  of  the  people 
must  be  guaranteed  in  &ct  as  well  as  in  profession.  And  as 
it  is,  their  liberty  is  such  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  sue 
for  the  protection  of  many  most  illustrious  men,  and  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

XI.  In  regard  to  our  private  cause,  my  best  and  dearest 
brother,  though  it  fell  under  the  tribunitial  power,  we  had  no 
contention  with  the  tribuneship.  For  it  was  not  the  people 
who  had  been  stirred  up  to  wish  to  injure  us,  but  a  pack  of 
miscreants,  whom  they  let  out  of  prison  on  purpose  to  attack 
us,  and  reprobate  slaves;  and  the  terror  of  the  soldiery,  too, 
was  added.  And,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  had  less  to  struggle 
against  in  our  private  enemies  than  in  the  grievous  disorders 
of  the  state ;  and  if  I  had  not  yielded  in  some  measure  to  the 
tempest,  my  country  would  not  now  enjoy  the  continued 
benefit  of  my  services.  And  this  the  event  testified, — for 
what  freeman  is  there,  or  what  slave  worthy  of  emancipation, 
to  whom  our  escape  was  not  a  subject  of  congratulation  ? 

But  if  all  the  labours  which  I  underwent  on  behalf  of  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  not 
to  give  universal  satisfaction — if  the  rage  of  an  infuriated  mob 
had  driven  me  away  by  the  hurricane  of  their  evil  passions — 
if  some  tribune  had  stirred  up  the  populace  against  me,  as 
Gracchus  did  against  Laenas,^  and  Satuminus  against  Metellus, 
— I  should  still  have  borne  it,  my  Quintus,  with  fortitude, 
and  have  been  comforted  not  less  by  the  counsel  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  Athens,  who  ought  to  have  this  power,  than  by  the 

^  Publius  Popilins  Lsenas,  who  was  consul  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  in  which  capacity  he  was  charged  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Gracchus'  partisans,  for  which  Caius  Gracchus  persecuted  him 
afterwards.  ' 
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example  of  the  illustrious  men  who,  haying  been  expelled 
from  their  coimtry,  have  preferred  losing  an  ungrateful  city 
than  remaining  in  a  wicked  one. 

But  when  you  say  that  in  this  one  point  you  do  not  greatly 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  Pompey,^ou  scarcely  seem  to  me 
sufficiently  to  recollect  that  he  had  to  consider,  not  only  what 
was  best,  but  also  what  was  necessaxj^  For  he  knew  that  a 
certain  share  of  civic  authority  mifSTneeds  be  granted  to  the 
citizens,  which,  as  the  people  so  ardently  desired  before  they 
attained  it,  they  would  be  especially  loth  to  relinquish  when 
once  acquired.  It  was,  therefore,  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman 
not  to  refuse  a  privil^e  to  the  people,  which  was  not  essen- 
tially mischievous,  and  which  also  was  so  highly  popular  that 
it  could  not  be  denied.  You  know,  my  brother,  that  in  dis- 
courses of  this  kind,  it  is  customary  to  express  yoiir  assent,  in 
order  that  the  speaker  may  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject. 

XII.  AUictis, — Exactly  so. 

Quintus, — I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  you  respecting 
Pompey;  but  still  I  should  like  you  to  go  on  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  subject. 

Marcus. — Do  you  then  still  persist  in  and  abide  by  your 
former  opinion  1 

Quintus, — I  do  at  present. 

AUicus, — I  however  disagree  with  my  friend  Quintus. 
But  let  us  by  all  means  hear  what  remains  more  to  be 
said. 

Marcus, — ^The  following  maxim  allots  to  all  magistrates 
their  auspices  and  jurisdictions.  Their  jurisdictions,  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  should  still  be  a  supreme  court  of  justice, 
to  which  appeals  may  be  made  by  the  people.  And  the  aus- 
pices, in  order  that  there  may  be  furnished  a  plausible  method 
of  adjourning  useless  or  mischievous  assemblies.  For  in  this 
way  it  has  often  happened  that  the  Gods  have  suppressed  by 
means  of  auspices  the  imjust  impetuosity  of  the  mob. 

Again,  the  law  that  the  senate  shall  be  composed  of  those 
who  have  exercised  magistracies,  is  undoubtedly  one  for  the 
interest  of  the  people,  since  it  permits  none  to  arrive  at  high 
authority  without  the  approbation  of  the  people,  taking  away 
the  power  of  appointment  from  the  censors.  But  by  way 
of  moderating  this  effect;  which  might  be  a  pernicious  one^ 
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«iH>th«r  |>rcTi8'ton  immediately  follo>wi»  bjwiiidi  tlie  MmJOmm^^ 
«l  tU«  Motmte  is  ooafirmed. 

For  tliv  words  arc  these, — hei  the  decrees  ef  tiie  asssfce  ^ 
ffntlHiHl  tts  kws.  For  the  whole  result  is,  tikst  if  it  so  hsppGi 
Ihtit  tho  Retiote  becomes  the  master  <^  paUie  political  sai  if 
M  t)Mm  clef<»iid  whatever  it  decrees ;  and  if  all  the  cttlier  Grdos 
a^t^iH?  that  the  commonwealth  shall  be  goremed  bj  tiifs  sa- 
|wrii>r  onier ;  there  will  arise  from  this  amalgaroatioQ  of  n«^te^ 
whvu  th«  power  is  in  the  people,  and  the  anthoritj  ixt  tfe 
lMniat«»  thnt  modified  and  harmonious  kind  of  eoatttxluiAigp 
which  I  have  so  highly  extolled. 

KstHH^itvlly,  if  the  following  law  be  also  obserred.  For  tke 
WfX%  law  ts,— **  Let  the  senatorial  order  be  free  from  com^ 
li<Mu  ami  bt  it  bo  a  pattern  to  others." 

ifHiN^*49.*~^Axx  admirable  law  that  is,  my  bfrother,  azid  one 
^  int«^tMiiv«»  apfilioation,  to  the  end  that  this  order  be  free 
IVv»)u  wrruptioii,  and  l^ive  a  censor  for  its  interpreter. 

AHi(^s, — Uut  although  the  -senatorial  order  is  wholfy  de- 
Y^ltni  tv)  yvmr  interests,  my  Marcns,  and  retains  a  most  grate- 
ful nnvlKK^tivn  of  your  consulship^  I  would  say,  if  yow  will 
^vv  uu^  Kh^vo»  that  it  would  be  enough  toweaiy  not  only  tiie 
<iMmm»»  but  all  tho  jtidges  also. 

\l  U.  Mun'^us. — But  lot  us  leave  this  question  for  the  pre- 
Hvut»  u\v  Attiou«»;  fur  our  present  business  is  not  so  much 
with  tho  tnHuUo  of  to-day,  nor  with  the  statesmen  who  exist  at 
i\\m  hiouuMit,  as  with  future  generations,  if  any  of  them  are 
wiUiu^  U>  oboy  thoso  laws.  For  as  the  law  enjoins  that  the 
w»mtv»rial  v>r\Un*  shall  bo  exempt  from  all  corruption,  no  one 
whv»  i*  talutod  with  auv  vice  will  even  seek  to  enter  that  order. 
Aiul  that  i«  an  t^wnt  most  difficult  to  be  realized,  except  by  a 
IH^Kaiti  t»<luoativ>u  and  discipline,  on  which  we  may  perhaps 
•ay  nouu^thiu^  if  there  should  arise  a  suitable  place  and 
vppoHuuit)'. 

AUh'ha,  a  stii table  ])laco  will  certainly  not  be  vranting, 
nUuM*  you  ttiv  now  laying  down  a  system  of  laws.  And  as  to 
tlin^,  tho  longth  of  tho  days  at  present  will  give  you  that. 
Uut  ovou  If  you  omit  this  topic  now,  I  shall  at  a  future  time 
iloinaud  yv>ur  viows  on  education  and  discipline. 

/Wu/v*w.  You  shall  have  them,  my  Atticus,  on  that  topic, 
i^^\^{  ou  any  i>thor  which  I  may  have  omitted.  I  will  there- 
fUiD  i>ular|{<>  a  little  on  this  le^  maxim  before  cited,  ''Let  tiie 
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■«enator  be  a  pattern  to  others."  If  tbis  re  observed,  all  will  go 
well.  For  as  a  whole  cit  j  is  infected  by  the  licentious  passions 
and  vices  of  great  men,  so  it  is  often  reformed  by  their  virtue 
and  moderation.  L.  Lucullus,  a  great  man,  and  a  great  friend  of 
all  of  us,  being  rallied  for  the  magnificence  of  his  seat  at 
Tusculum,  is  said  to  have  made  the  following  extremely  suit- 
able answer — ^that  he  had  two  neighbours,  the  greater  of  whom 
was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and  the  other  a  £reedman ;  and  as 
each  of  them  had  magnificent  villas,  that  could  not  be  thought 
extravagance  in  himself,  a  consul,  which  was  lawful  for  those 
of  inferior  rank.  But  do  not  you  see,  Lucullus,  that  it  was 
owing  to  you  that  they  had  these  desiresi  Had  it  not  been 
for  your  example,  such  an  action  in  them  would  have  been 
looked  on  as  criminal.  For  who  would  have  borne  people  of 
this  sort,  when  he  saw  their  villas  crowded  with  statues  and 
pictures,  relating  either  to  public,  or  what  is  more,  to  "sacred 
and  religious  subjects?  Who  would  not  have  joined  in  demo- 
lishing the  monuments  of  their  vanity  and  pride,  if  those  who 
ought  to  exert  themselves  on  such  bccasiong  meire  not  guilty 
of  the  same  extravagance  ? 

XIV.  For  it  is  not  bo  great  an  evil  that  the  ^adefe  of  the 
city  should  do  wrong,  though  that  must  be  allowed  to  be  very 
considerable  of  itself,  as  the  hjct  that  there  are  a  great  mairy 
imitators  of  those  chiefe.  I 

Would  you  but  look  into  the  history  of  f<»rmer  ^ges,  you 
might  plainly  see  that  such  as  the  chief  men  of  the  state  have 
been,  such  has  also  been  the  state  in  general;  and  that 
whatever  change  of  manners  took  place  in  the  iorxner,  the 
same  always  followed  it  in  the  latter.  Now,  tbis  observatioii 
is  much  more  certain  than  that  of  Plato,  who  pretends  that  a 
change  in  the  songs  of  musicians  is  able  totter  the  manners 
of  a  nation ;  whet^eas  my  opinion  is,  that(£he  manners  of  the 
people  in  general  change  with  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the 
Boble^  On  which  account,  great  men  of  a  vicious  life  are 
douSly  pernicious  to  the  state,  as  being  not  only  guilty  of  im- 
moral practices  themselves,  but  likewise  of  spreading  them 
far  and  wide  among  their  fellow-citizens.  Nor  are  they  mis- 
chievous to  it  inasmuch  as  they  cherish  vices  themselves,  bat 
also  because  they  corrupt  others ;  and  they  do  more  harm  by 
l^eir  example  than  by  the  crimes  which  they  commit. 

And  this  maxim,  though  we  wpuld  wish  to  extend  its  infla- 
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ence  to  the  whole  body  of  senators,  may  also  be  contracted 

E'or  even  a  few,  aye,  even  a  very  few  men,  illustrious  in  fame 
ad  fortune,  may  either  corrupt  or  correct  the  manners  of  the 
»te«  But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  topic,  not  only  now, 
but  also  in  those  other  books  of  ours.  Let  us  thei*efore  pro- 
ceed to  what  follows. 

The  next  law  relates  to  sufi&ages  and  votes,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  should  be  notorious  to  the  nobles,  and  free  to  the 
people. 

Attiais, — I  have  given  much  attention  to  this  maxim,  but 
I  do  not  well  understand  its  spirit  or  its  exact  meaning. 

XV.  Marcus, — I  will  tell  you,  my  Atticus,  and  we  shall  have 
now  to  treat  on  a  very  difficult  question,  and  one  which  has 
already  been  much  and  repeatedly  discussed, — ^the  question, 
namely,  whether,  in  case  of  suffirages  at  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, or  in  the  trial  of  criminals,  or  in  the  enacting  of  laws,  it 
is  better  that  the  votes  should  be  given  openly  by  poll,  or 
secretly  by  ballot? 

AUums. — Is  it  indeed  a  doubtful  question  ? 

Quintus, — I  fear  we  shall  again  differ  in  opinion. 

Marcus,'-^!  do  not  think  so,  my  Quintus ;  for  here  I  hold 
that  doctrine,  which  I  know  you  always  maintained,  that  in 
giving  sufi&ages  and  votes,  nothing  can  be  better  than  an  open 
vivd  voce  declaration.  But  whether  that  can  be  obtained  is  a 
question  to  be  examined, 

Quintus, — If  you  will  excuse  me,  my  brother,  I  should  say 
that  that  opinion  which  you  here  imply  is  one  which  greatly 
misleads  the  inexperienced,  and  which  is  also  often  hurtful  to 
the  state.  I  mean  that  which  pronounces  a  regulation  true 
and  proper  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  it  cannot 
be  obtained,  because  it  cannot  be  carried  without  opposing  the 
people.  For  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  ought 
to  be  opposed  whenever  strict  propriety  requires  it;  and,  se- 
condly, that  it  is  better  to  be  oppressed  by  violence  in  a  good 
cause,  than  to  yield  to  a  bad  one.  Now,  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  all  authority  has  been  taken  away  from  the  nobility 
by  the  present  law  of  balloting? — a  law  which  the  people,  when 
free,  never  desired,  but  which  they  claimed  when  oppressed  by 
the  domination  and  power  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state; 
therefore,  those  judgments  which  are  passed  upon  the  most 
powerful  men  of  the  state  by  vivd  voce  votes,  are  more  frequent 
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tiian  those  which  are  given  by  ballot.  Therefore,  it  had  been 
far  better  to  have  restrained  the  excessive  influence  of  the 
great  for  unjustifiable  objects  in  elective  suffrages,  than  to  have 
given  the  people  a  mask  and  veil  by  which,  while  the  more 
honourable  citizens  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  individual 
sentiments,  they  might  thus  make  the  ballot  a  mere  cover  for] 
corrupt  and  hypocritical  votes. 

XVI.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  no  good  man  was  ever  a| 
proposer  or  supporter  of  the  system  of  balloting. 

For  there  are  four  laws  of  ballots ;  the  first  of  which,  con- 
cerning the  election  of  magistrates,  was  proposed  by  a  certain 
Gabinius,  an  unknown  and  sordid  agitator.  The  second,  re-» 
spec  ting  the  adjudications  of  the  people,  was  proposed  two 
years  afterwards  by  Cassius,  who  was  a  nobleman;  but  without 
meaning  any  offence  to  his  family,  I  venture  to  say,  a  noble- 
man at  variance  with  all  good  men,  and  one  who  was  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  idlest  rumours  of  the  populace.  The  third, 
regarding  the  ratification  and  nullification  of  laws,  was  carried 
by  Carbo,  a  seditious  and  profligate  citizen,  whose  return  to 
the  better  classes  of  society  never  secured  him  the  approba- 
tion of  those  better  classes. 

There  remained  only  the  crime  of  treason,  which  Cassius 
himself  excepted,  in  the  judgment  of  which,  open  vivd  voce 
votes  were  permitted.  But  Coelius  soon  after  thought  proper 
to  give  traitors  alsa  the  chance  of  the  ballot;  but  as  long  as  he 
lived  he  repented  of  having  injured  the  republic,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  Caius  PopiUus. 

Our  grandfather,  a  man  of  singular  virtue  in  this  town  of 
Arpinum,  as  long  as  he  lived  opposed  Gratidius,  whose  sister, 
our  grandmother,  he  had  married,  when  he  wanted  to  intro- 
duce the  law  of  ballot.  For  Gratidius  was  raising  a  storm  in 
a  ladle,  as  the  proverb  is,  as  his  son  Marius  afterwards  did 
in  the  ^Egean  sea.  To  such  a  length  did  the  quarrel  proceed, 
that  the  consul  Scaurus,  when  he  was  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  made  this  remark  to  our  grandfather:  "Would  to 
heaven,  Cicero,  that  a  man  of  your  courage  and  honour  had 
better  loved  to  live  in  the  capital  of  our  commonwealth,  than 
to  bury  yourself  in  a  municipal  town!*' 

Therefore,  since  our  design  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  regular 
list  of  the  Roman  laws,  but  rather  to  revive  those  good  laws  that 
have  become  obsolete, and  to  propose  new  regulations,  Ida. 
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not  think  that  we  ought  here  to  discuss  what  e&n  he  obtained 
by  our  people,  but  what  is  the  best;  for  your  friend  Scipio 
bears  all  the  responsibility  of  the  Cassian  law  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  its  original  promoter.  And  if  you  pass 
a  law  of  ballot,  you  will  incur  a  similar  responsibility.  For 
in  truth  I  do  not  like  it  at  all,  nor  does  our  friend  Atticus 
either,  if  I  may  judge  by  his  countenance. 

XVIL  Attkus. — For  me,  I  never  admired  anything  that 
pleased  the  mob,  and  I  regard  that  as  the  best  state  of  the 
commonwealth  which  our  friend  here,  when  consul,  promoted, 
when  the  chief  power  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  prevailed 
over  that  of  the  populace. 

Marc^bs. — I  see  that  you  would  repeal  my  law  respecting 
suffrages,  without  any  ballot  whatsoever.  But  for  myself 
though  in  those  books  of  mine  Scipio  has  said  quite  enough 
in  his  own  behalf,  am  nevertheless  willing  to  grant  so  much 
liberty  to  the  people  as  will  leave  virtuous  citizens  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  at  liberty  to  exert,  their  due  influence.  For 
these  are  the  very  words  of  my  law  respecting  elections : 
'^  Let  the  votes  be  notorious  to  the  nobles,  and  free  to  the 
people."  Which  law  was  meant  to  have  the  effect  of  abrogating 
all  those  laws  which  were  passed  subsequently,  and  which 
in  any  way  mask  or  conceal  the  vote;  such  as  those  which 
binder  full  inspection  of  any  ballot,  or  examination  and 
appeal  thereupon,  and  that  law  of  Marius,  which  makes  the 
passages  to  the  hustings  narrow. 

If  these  rules  are  opposed,  as  they  generally  are,  to  the 
ambitious,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  them.  And  indeed,  if  they 
could  but  hinder  canvassing  and  intrigue,  then  the  people 
might  be  allowed  the  ballot  as  a  vindicator  of  liberty,  provided 
it  werc  so  laid  open  and  freely  exposed  to  all  honourable  and 
worthy  citizens,  that  their  authority  might  be  blended  with 
this  popular  privilege,  thus  leaving  the  people  the  power  of 
expressing  their  deference  for  the  aristocracy. 

But  why  is  it,  Quintus,  as  you  just  now  observed,  that 
there  were  more  condemnations  passed  by  the  open  suffrages 
o£  the  poll,  than  by  the  silent,  secret  votes  of  the  ballot? 
It  is  because  the  people  are  contented  with  having  the 
power;  and  if  this  be  preserved  to  them,  then  they  give  up 
earerything  else  to  influence  or  popularity.  And,  therefore, 
ta^pass  ofvier  those  votes  which  are  corruptly  given  fi>r  bribes^. 
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do  you  not  see  if  we  oould  but  get  rid  of  canvasBing,  l^e  quesh ' 
tion  in  giving  votes  would  be,  what  are  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  the  best  men  ]     By  our  law,  therefore,  the  appearance  of 
liberty  is  conceded,  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  is  retained^ 
and  the  cause  of  contention  banished. 

XVI II.  The  next  law  is  one  which  relates  to  those  magis- 
trates, whose  right  it  is  to  treat  with  the  senate  and  the 
people.  It  is  an  important,  and,  as  I  think,  an  admirable 
regulation,  that  in  every  transaction  with  the  people  or  with 
the  senate,  the  utmost  moderation  should  be  observed.  For 
the  advocate  of  any  measure  regulate  and  moulds  to  his 
will,  not  merely  the  opinions  and  inclination,  but  I  may 
almost  say  the  very  features,  of  his  audience.  And  this  is  not 
difficult  in  the  senate,  however;  for  the  senator  is  not  a 
man  whose  attention  is  wholly  fixed  upon  his  hearers,  but  be 
rather  desires  to  be  considered  on  his  own  aeoount. 

We  therefore  require  three  duties  from  the  senator.  First, 
that  his  attendance  in  the  senate  be  regular ;  for  the  multi- 
tude of  senators  lends  weight  to  the  arguments  of  policy. 

Secondly,  that  he  should  speak  in  his  tum^  that  is,  when 
his  counsel  is  demanded. 

Thirdly,  that  he  idiould  speak  concisely,  lest  he  should 
become  infinitely  wearisome ;  for  brevity  is  the  best  recom- 
mendation of  a  speech,  not  only  in  the  case  of  a  senator,  but 
in  that  too  of  an  orator. 

Lengthy  speeches,  therefore,  are  never  to  be  employed^ 
except  when  the  senate  is  precipitating  some  rash  measure, 
as  it  does  fkr  too  often  through  ambition.     It  may  be  de- 
sirable for  a  speaker,  if  there  is  no  «id  to  be  obtained  from  - 
any  magistrate,  to  occupy  a  whole  day,  or  when  the  subject 
of  debate  is  so  important  as  to  demand  all  the  copiousness  c^^ 
the  orator,  both  in  exhortation  and  explanation,  in  both  which  > 
kinds  of  oratory  our  friend  Cato  is  remaiicably  distinguished. 

And  as  to  the  addition,  that  he  should  uphold  the  interests 
of  the  people,  it  is  dearly  necessairy  for  a  senator  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  state  of  the  republic.  And  this  ia 
a  subject  of  very  extensive  application ;  since  it  comprehenda 
a  knowledge  of  the  military  affairs^  the  state  of  the  treasury^ 
the  foreign  allianeec^  the  friends  and  stipendiaries  of  the 
r^ublic;  an  aequaiatance  with  the  regulations,  the  resources; 
and  the  engagements  of  each  people ;  a  sufficient  knowledge 
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q(  th^  praotioes  of  deliberations  to  maintain  them;  andt 
ftooUiantj  with  the  precedents  of  our  ancestors.  You  theze- 
ftir^  see  that  the  science  of  politics  taxes  every  power  of 
itttellect,  diligence,  and  memory,  in  order  to  acquire  and 
maintain  that  elaborate  information,  without  which  no  one 
can  be  called  an  accomplished  senator. 

The  nest  law  relates  to  the  public  deliberations  of  the 
people,  in  which  it  is  especially  enjoined  that  all  violence  be 
avoided.  For  nothing  is  more  destructive  in  states,  nothing 
80  contrary  to  law  and  right-,  nothing  less  civil  and  humane, 
than  to  cany  anything  by  violence  and  agitation  in  a  sound 
and  constitutional  government.  It  commands  that  respect 
be  paid  to  any  magistrate  who  interposes  his  veto;  than 
which  iigunotion  nothing  can  be  more  admirable,  since  it  is 
better  that  a  good  measure  be  sometimes  impeded,  than  that 
a  bad  one  should  be  carried. 

XIX,  When  I  say  that  in  all  cases  of  fraud  it  is  necessary 
to  go  before  a  pleadw,  I  follow  the  opinion  of  Crassus,  one  of 
our  wisest  men,  whose  counsel  was  adopted  by  the  senate, 
which  decreed  when  the  consul  Claudius  made  a  motion 
ros}H>ctiug  Carbo's  sedition,  that  they  could  not  take  cog- 
lusauoe  of  sedition,  except  through  the  medium  of  an  official 
pleader,  who  should  lay  the  case  before  the  people  ;  since  it 
vras  allowable  for  him  who  made  a  proposition  to  abandon  it 
aa  soon  as  it  bepui  to  occasion  disturbance ;  while  a  man  who 
j>er5usts  when  he  can  do  no  good,  is  seeking  for  violence, 
which  is  by  this  law  deprived  of  all  impunity. 

Then  follows  the  law,  which  states  that  he  who  acts  as 
a  preventer  of  evil  measures  by  the  interposition  of  his  veto, 
is  a  good  citizen.  And  who  would  not  zealously  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  commonwealth,  when  stimulated  by  the  hope 
of  acquiring  a  character  so  glorious  1 

Next  succeed  certain  regulations,  which  we  likewise  find  in 
the  public  institutions  and  laws — that  the  auspices  be  ob- 
served, and  the  augurs  obeyed.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  augur 
to  remember,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  stand  by  the  republic  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  emergency;  that  he  is  appointed 
as  the  minister  and  prophet  of  the  all-good  and  all-great 
Jupiter,  just  as  those  men  are  his  to  whom  he  has  entrusted 
the  auspices;  and  that  definite  portions  of  the  heavens  are 
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committed  to  him^  in  order  that  by  them  he  may  often  be*  able 
to  succour  the  state  in  her  hour  of  danger  and  necessity. 

Then  follow  provisions  respecting  the  promulgation  of 
laws,  respecting  the  proposing  their  successive  counts  and 
clauses  separately,  and  the  duty  of  listening  to  the  remon* 
strances*  and  objections,  not  of  the  magistrates  only,  but  of 
private  individuals. 

After  this,  we  find  two  excellent  laws  selected  from  the 
Twelve  Tables.  One  of  which  forbids  unfair  privileges :  the 
other  will  not  permit  sentence  of  death  to  be  passed  on  any 
citizen,  except  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  comitia  centuriata. 
It  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that,  before  such  magistrates  as 
seditious  tribimes  of  the  people  were  known  or  ever  thought 
of,  our  ancestors  should  have  provided  so  carefully  for  pos- 
terity. They  forbade  laws  to  be  enacted  against  particular 
individuals,  for  that  is  what  we  call  "  privilege,"  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  inequitable;  since  it  is  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  word  law,  that  what  has  been  decreed  should  be  equally  i 
enjoined  to  all.  And  they  refused  to  sanction  any  enactments 
respecting  particular  individuals  which  were  not  openly  pro- 
posed in  the  centuriata  comitia.  For  when  the  people  are 
summoned  by  rank,  order,  and  age,  they  use  much  more 
consideration  in  giving  their  suffrages,  than  when  they  are 
promiscuously  convoked  by  tribes. 

It  was  therefore  very  truly  observed  in  my  own  particular 
cause,  by  Lucius  Cotta,  a  man  of  vast  genius  and  consummate 
prudence,  that  no  sentence  whatever  had  been  legally  pro* 
nounced  against  us;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  that  comitia 
was  held  under  the  fear  of  an  armed  mob  of  slaves,  and 
comitia  tributa  could  neither  pass  capital  sentence  nor  any 
adjudications  of  privilege,  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  of  a 
law  for  the  recal  of  a  person  against  whom  no  sentence  what* 
ever  had  been  legally  pronounced.  But  it  appeared  both  to 
ourselves,  and  to  other  most  illustrious  men,  to  be  more  pro- 
per, seeing  that  slaves  a^nd  vagabonds  persisted  in  declaring 
that  they  had  passed  some  sentence  upon  me,  that  all  Italy 
should  manifest  as  openly  as  possible  what  it  thought  on 
the  subject. 

XX.  Next  follow  those  laws  which  relate  to  pecuniary 
bribes  and  canvassing.  And  since  these  cannot  be  so  well 
chastised  by  censures  as  by  penalties,  it  is  added^  let  all  such 
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fkbnseB  be  visited  with  equivalent  penalty  and  ptoiifliiinent,  bo 
that  every  one  may  be  duly  ponisfaed  for  his  &alt:  vM^enoe 
|)eing  corrected  by  death,  avarice  by  fims,  and  ambitioii  by 
ignominy. 

The  last  laws  which  we  have  cited  are  not  in  use  amoi^ 
VB,  though  very  necessary  to  the  state.  We  have  no  proper 
registration  of  laws.  Our  laws,  therefore,  are  each,  as  the 
apparitors  declare  them  to  be,  and  we  are  forced  to  take  the 
word  of  their  copyists  as  our  security.  We  haTe  no  public 
legal  registry,  in  which  our  laws  may  lie  open  to  the  notice 
of  the  people.  The  Greeks  are  more  careful  than  ourselves 
in  this  matter,  as  they  have  instituted  legal  registrars,  whom 
they  call  vo/io^vXaiccs.  Their  office  is  not  only  to  preserve 
the  original  copies  <^  the  laws,  as  was  the  custom  among  oar 
ancestors,  but  also  to  take  notice  oi  the  conduct  of  men,  and 
to  recall  them  to  their  obedience  to  the  law. 

This  care  may  be  entrusted  to  the  censors,  sinoe  we  wish 
at  all  times  to  maintain  their  functions  in  the  state.  It  is 
likewise  to  the  censors,  according  to  our  l^al  Tnaxim,  that 
those  who  retire  from  magisterial  offices  shrald  report  and 
aiplain  their  proceedings  when  in  office,  in  order  to  enable 
the  oenaors  to  pronounce  upon  th^n  fidily.  This  is  done  in 
Qreeoe  by  publidy  constituted  accusers,  who,  however,  could 
never  have  much  weight  unless  their  functions  were  voluntary 
and  honorary.  It  is  therefore  better,  that  the  case  should  be 
stated  to,  and  the  accounts  laid  before,  the  censors,  reserving 
intact  all  their  rights  to  the  accuser  and  the  law. 

But  we  have  now  siifficiently  discussed  the  offices  and 
duties  of  magistrates,  unless  you  demand  further  information 
«i  any  point. 

^   AtHcm, — ^Why,  if  we  held  our  peace,  the  very  subject 
itself  would  admonish  you  what  you  ou^t  further  to  say. 

Marcm, — ^Would  it?  I  suppose  you  want  me  next  to 
treat  of  judgments,  as  that  is  a  kindred  subject  to  that  of 
magistrates. 

Attie%u, — ^What  then!  do  you  think  nothing  remains  to  be 
said  on  the  rights  of  the  Bomans,  which  you  proposed  ixy 
investigate! 
.   Jfajvus. — ^What  would  you  have  me  say  on  such  a  topic? 

Atiicits. — I  would  have  you  treat  of  those  regulations,  of 
^hioh  I  think  it  most  disgraceful  to  those  who  live  in  a^ 


republic  to  be  ignorant :  for  as  you  remarked  just  now,  1  can 
only  read  our  laws  by  favour  of  the  copyists;  and^so  I  ob- 
serve that  many  of  our  magistrates  are  so  ignorant  of  their 
own  laws,  that  they  know  no  more  about  them  than  their 
clerks  choose  to  tell  them.  Since,  therefore,  when  you  had 
proposed  to  explain  the  laws  of  religion,  you  thought  it  be- 
came you  to  treat  of  the  alienation  df  sacred  things,  in  like 
manner,  now  that  you  have  described  the  laws  of  our  magis- 
trates, you  must  discuss  their  power  and  theit  lights 

Marcus,— ^1  will  endeavour  to  do  so  bii^^,  if  I  eaa ;  for  your 
£a,ther's  friend,  M.  Junius,  addicfised  to  him  a  oopious  treatise 
on  this  subject,  -which,  in  my  opijoion,  ia  extremely  wdl  and 
ingeniously  -written.  But,  on  the  Buib^eot  of  the  luw  of  nature^ 
we  ought  to  think  to  ourselves,  and  to  speak  from  our  own 
iiearts ;  but  when  we  are  oonsidering  the  lights  of  the  Roman 
people^  we  must  then  repeat  what  has  been  bequeathed  and 
handed  down  to  us.  .       ;         ' 

AUicus, — Such,  indeed,  appears  to  me  the  right  m^od  of 
proceeding,  and  I  shall  listen  with  pleasii;Fe  to  «11.  you  mvf 
choose  to  say  on  these  topics. 


[|How  many  books  of  this  treatise  originally  existed  is  not  known. 
It  IB  certain  that  there  were  five,  and  Davies  thinks  there  were  eight ; 
but  we  have  nothing  beyond  the  first  three.] 
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ITtAGMENTS. 

As  one  and  the  same  uniyersal  nature  unites  and  corrobo^ 
rates  all  the  parts  of  the  worlds  so  did  she  unit«  into  one 
harmonious  family  all  mankind.  But  men  through  their 
depravity  disagreed  and  quarrelled,  not  recollecting  that  they 
are  all  consanguineous  and  akin,  and  equally  subject  to  the 
same  paternal  providence.  If  this  &ct,  indeed,  were  but  kept 
in  mind,  all  men  might  live  the  amiable  life  of  the  gods. 

It  was  a  very  bold  and  hazardous  measure  of  the  Greek 
goyemment,  to  consecrate  the  images  of  Love  and  Cupid  in 
&e  public  theatres. 

Let  us  congratulate  ourselves,  since  death  gives  us  some* 
thing  better  tiban  we  enjoy  in  life,  and  not  a  worse  condition 
of  things ;  for  that  immortality  may  truly  be  termed  divine, 
wherein  the  mind  flourishes,  emancipated  from  the  body,  and 
being  deHvered  from  sensualism,  is  free  from  evil« 
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QUINTUS  CICEEO  TO  HIS  BKOTHEB,  M.  T.  CICERO, 


I.  Although  you  have  eyerything  which  man  can  attain  to, 
either  by  natural  genius,  or  by  experience,  or  by  industry, 
still,  out  of  my  affection  for  you,  I  have  not  thought  it  om- 
becoming  to  write  you  an  account  of  those  things  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  who  day  and  night  can  think  of  nothing 
but  your  canvass  :  not  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  suggest 
to  you  anything  new  beyond  what  you  already  know,  but  in 
order  that  those  things  which  at  present  seem  scattered  and 
unlimited,  might  by  method  and  arrangement  be  presented 
under  one  aspect  Although,  therefore,  nature  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  weight,  still  it  seems  possible  that  in  a  busi- 
ness lasting  only  a  few  months,  art  might  prove  superior  to 
nature.  Consider  what  the  city  is,  what  is  that  you  are 
seeking  for,  and  who  you  yourself  are.  Think  almost  every 
day  as  you  descend  to  the  forum,  I  am  a  new  man — I  am 
seeking  the  consulship — and  the  city  where  I  am  doing  so  is 
Bome.  The  novelty  of  your  name  you  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
take  off  by  your  reputation  as  a  speaker.  That  is  an  accom- 
plishment which  has  always  carried  with  it  a  great  deal  of 
dignity.  The  man  who  is  considered  a  worthy  advocate  for 
men  of  consular  dignity,  cannot  be  reckoned  unworthy  of 
the  consulship.  Wherefore,  since,  you  start  from  this  glory, 
and  since  whatever  you  are,  you  are  in  consequence  of  your 
reputation  in  this  act,  you  must  come  so  prepared  to  speaki 
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as  if  in  each  individual  case  the  trial  wonld  be  one  calling 
for  every  possible  kind  of  ability.  Take  care  that  everything 
which  can  be  an  aid  to  the  display  of  that  ability  (and  of 
which  I  know  you  have  an  ample  store)  is  always  ready  and 
available,  and  constantly  recollect  what  Demetrius  has 
recorded  of  the  study  and  practice  of  Demosthenes. 

In  the  next  plaee^  let  the  number  of  your  friends^  and  the 
description  of  which  they  are,  be  seen.  For  you  have  all  those 
classes  in  your  &.vour  which  such  men  usually  have  had : 
namely,  all  the  publicans :  nearly  all  the  equestrian  order, 
also  many  municipal  towns,  many  individuals  of  every  order  in 
the  state  who  have  been  defended  by  you :  some  colleges,  also 
many  young  men  who  have  been  won  over  by  their  taste  for 
eloquence  :  and  the  diligent  daily  attendance  of  your  personal 
friends.  Take  care  to  preserve  all  these  friends  by  recom- 
mending them,  by  asking  them,  and  by  making  them  by 
every  means  possible  to  understand,  those  who  are  und^ 
obligations  to  you,  that  there  wiH  never  be  any  other  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  gratitude ;  and  those  who  wisdi  foot 
your  services^  ihst  there  wiU  never  be  any  other  of^p<»rtumty 
of  laying  you  under  an  obligation  to  them.    ^< 

There  is  another  thing,  also,  which  appears  to  me  calculated 
to  be  of  great  assistance  to  a  new  man :  I  mean  the  good^ 
will  of  the  nobles,  and  especially  of  those  of  consular  rank. 
It  is  well  that  they  unto  whose  rank  and  number  you  wish  to 
come,  should^themselves  consider  you  worthy  to  be  one  of  that 
rank  and  nmnber.  All  these  men  must  be  carefrilly  asked 
for  their  votes,  and  you  must  assure  them,  and  persuade 
them,  that  we  have  always  held  the  same  s^itiments  concern- 
ing the  state  that  the  chief  nobles  have;  and  that  we  have 
never  been  inclined  to  the  popular  party;  that  if  we  have 
ever  given  utterance  to  any  popular  sentiments,  we  have  done 
so  either  with  the  view  of  uniting  Cnaeus  Pompey  to  our 
party,  in  order  to  have  him  who  was  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  state  either  a  friend  to  our  canvass,  or  at  all  events 
not  an  enemy  to  it.  Moreover,  take  pains  with  the  young 
nobles,  so  as  to  turn  them  over,  and  to  retain  the  affections 
of  all  those  who  are  &vourable  to  you.  They  will  bring  you 
much  dignity.  You  have  many  such  frienda  Take  care 
that  they  know  of  what  great  importance  you  consider  them. 
If  you  QUI  gain  those  who  at  present  have  only  no  objectioQ 
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to  you,  to  be  eager  £br  you,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service. 

II.  And  it  is  of  great  service  to  your  canvass  as  a  new 
man,  that  the  nobles  who  are  standing  with  you  are  of  such 
characters,  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  say  that  their  high 
birth  ought  to  be  more  in  their  £ivour  than  your  virtue 
ought  to  be  in  yours.  For  who  is  there  who  fiincies  that 
Pubhus  Galba  or  Lucius  Oassius^  men  of  the  highest  rank^ 
are  standing  for  the  consuli^p  )  You  see,  then,  that  men  <^ 
the  most  dustingui^d  families  are  not  equal  to  you,  because 
they  are  destitute  of  energy.  But  Antonius  and  Catiline 
are  troublesome.  I  say  that  they  are  very  desirable  compe- 
titors for  one  who  is  a  new  man,  industrious,  innocent,  elo- 
quent, and  popular  among  the  judges.  They  wee  both 
assassins  from  their  childhood,  botii  men  of  lascivious  cha- 
racter, both  needy  men.^  We  have  seen  the  property  of  the 
one  put  up  to  auction ;  we  have  heard  his  voice,  when  he  swore 
that  he  could  not  have  a  fidr  trial  at  Rome  against  a  man  of 
Greek  extraction.  And  we  know  that  he  has  been  expelled 
the  senate.  And  by  the  admirable  discrimination  of  the 
censor,  we  had  him  as  competitor  for  the  queestorship,  with 
Sabillius  and  Panthera  for  his  friends,  when  he  had  no  sureties 
whom  he  could  produce  at  the  table.  In  which  magistracy 
he  bought  that  mistress  whom  he  had  openly  at  home,  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  drachms.  And  in  his  canvass  for  the  con- 
fulship,  he  has  prelisrred  pillaging  all  the  innkeepers  by  the 
most  infamous  exercise  of  ^his  powers  as  lieutenant,  to  being 
present  and  caiivassiaig  the  Roman  people. 

As  for  the  other,  O  ye  Gods,  how  splendid  he  is !  In  the 
first  pblce,  he  is  as  noble  as  the  other :  is  he  more  so  ?  No, 
but  he  is  more  virtuous^  on  which  account  the  one  fears  his 
own  shadow,  the  other  does  not  fear  even  the  laws^  being  bom 
in  his  father^s  beggary,  educated  in  his  sister's  immodesty,  and 
strengthened  in  the  slai^ter  of  the  citizens;  a  man  whose 
first  entrance  into  public  af&drs  was  by  the  murder  of  Romaa 
knights.  For  Sylla  had  appointed  Catiline  alone  to  command 
those  Gauls  who  then  were  mowing  off  the  heads  of  the 
Titinii,  the  Nannii,  and  the  Tanusii,  among  whom  he  mur^ 
dered,  with  his  own  hand,  that  most  excellent  man.  Quintal 

1  See  note  at  the  end. 
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Caecilius,  his  own  sister's  husband^  a  Boman  knight^  of  no 
party,  always  quiet  by  nature,  and  now  also  by  his  age. 

III.  Why  should  I  say  that  he  now  seeks  the  consulship; 
he  who,  iu  the  sight  of  the  Boman  people,  beat  a  man  most 
beloved  by  the  Roman  people,  Marcus  Marius,  with  rods 
made  of  iron,  through  the  whole  city?  and  drove  him  to  the 
tomb  of  Catulus,  and  there  tore  his  living  body  with  eveiy 
kind  of  torture :  and  while  he  was  standing  there,  beheaded 
him  with  his  sword  and  with  his  own  right-hand,  while  his 
left-hand  was  holding  his  hair  away  from  his  neck,  and  bore 
away  his  head  in  his  own  hand,  while  streams  of  blood  were 
flowing  between  his  fingers  1  Who  afterwards  lived  in  such  a 
way  with  actors  and  gladiators  that  he  employed,  the  one  as 
the  assistants  of  his  lusts,  and  the  others  as  accomplices  in 
his  crimes.  A  man  who  never  came  to  any  place  of  such 
holiness  and  purity,  that  (though  it  had  no  feiult  in  any 
other  respect)  still  he  did  not  leave  some  suspicion  and  dis- 
credit attaching  to  it,  owing  to  his  own  wickedness.  A  man 
who  has  made  his  greatest  friends  of  the  Curii  and  Annii  in 
the  senate-house,  of  the  Sapalse  and  Carvilii  in  the  auction- 
rooms,  and  the  Pompilii  and  Veltii  in  the  equestrian  order. 
Who  has  so  much  boldness  and  so  much  wickedness,  so  much 
art  in  his  lust,  and  so  much  resolution  to  effect  his  purpose^ 
that  he  has  isolated  noble  children  almost  in  the  very  bosoms 
of  their  parents  ?  Why  should  I  mention  Africa  to  you,  why 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  ?  These  things  you  Imow,  and 
I  advise  you  to  read  them  often. 

However,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  this — ^that,  first 
of  all,  he  came  off  from  that  trial  in  as  indigent  a  condition 
as  some  of  his  judges  were  in  before  that  trial;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  so  overwhelmed  with  unpopularity,  that  another 
trial  was  daily  demanded  against  him.  He  is  in  such  a  state, 
that  he  has  more  to  fear  if  he  remains  quiet,  than  to  despise 
if  he  excites  any  disturbance.  How  much  better  fortune  have 
you  in  your  canvass  than  that  new  man,  Caius  Cselius,  lately 
had  ?  He  was  a  candidate  at  the  same  time  with  two  men  of 
the  noblest  birth,  and  of  such  character  that  all  their  other 
qualifications  were  superior  to  their  nobility, — men  of  the 
greatest  abihty,  the  greatest  modesty,  the  most  distinguished 
services,  the  most  excellent  reasons  for  canvassing,  and  the 
greatest  diligence  in  prosecuting  their  canvass.     And  yet» 
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vM\e  one  was  absent,^  Cselius,  although  he  was  &r  inferior  in 
birth,  and  superior  in  hardly  any  point,  defeated  the  other. 
Wherefore,  if  you  act  as  nature  and  the  studies  which  you 
have  always  pursued  enable  you  to,  as  the  occasion  and  your 
own  interest  require,  ^  you  can,  and  as  you  ought,  you  will 
not  have  a  hard  contest  with  those  competitors,  who  are  not 
nearly  so  illustrious  by  birth  as  they  are  notorious  for  their 
vices.  For  what  citizen  can  be  found  so  unprincipled,  as  to 
be  willing  by  one  vote  to  draw  two  daggers  against  the 
republic  1 

IV.  Since  I  have  explained  what  aids  to  your  newness  you 
have,  and  may  have,  I  think  I  must  next  speak  of  the  import* 
ance  of  the  honour  for  which  you  are  standing.  You  are 
seeking  for  the  consulship,  an  honour  of  which  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  think  you  worthy;  but  there  are  many  who 
will  grudge  it  to  you.  For  you,  being  a  man  of  equestrian 
rank,  are  aiming  at  the  chief  rank  in  the  state, — and  at  a 
rank  the  chief  in  such  a  sense,  that  that  honour  will  confer 
much  more  dignity  on  a  brave,  eloquent,  and  innocent  man, 
than  on  any  one  else.  Do  not  believe  that  those  who  have 
enjoyed  this  honour  fail  to  see  how  much  dignity  you  will 
have  when  you  have  attained  it  too.  But  I  suspect  that  those 
men  envy  you  (except,  indeed,  such  as  may  be  your  own 
especial  friends),  who,  though  bom  of  consular  families,  have 
not  obtained  the  same  honour  as  their  ancestors.  I  think  that 
even  new  men  of  praetorian  rank,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  are  under  personal  obligations  to  you,  are  not  inclined  to 
be  surpassed  in  honour  by  you.  And  I  well  know  that  you 
are  aware  how  many  envious  persons  there  are  among  the 
people,  and  how  many,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  late 
years,  are  alienated  from  the  new  men;  and  some,  too,  must 
inevitably  be  personally  angry  with  you  yourself  on  account 
of  the  causes  which  you  have  pleaded.  Bec^ect  this  circum- 
stance, too, — do  you  think  that  you  have  made  any  friends 
by  the  great  zeal  with  which  you  have  devoted  yourself  to 
increasing  the  glory  of  Cnaeus  Pompeius  ?  Wherefore,  as  you 
are  seeking  the  highest  office  in  the  state^  and  as  you  see  that 

'  The  Latin  is  cum  deesset  aitu  ;  which  is  very  obBCure,  if  it  is  not 
cormpt.  Palermus  proposes  to  reiid  decessit  for  decesaiaset,  had  died ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be,  for  if  one  was  de^d,  Cselius  had  no  competitor 
left. 
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there  are  moti<»i8  in  operation  which  will  be  adyerse  to  jaoi 
you  must  exest  all  your  reason,  and  care,  and  labour,  and 
diligence. 

y.  And  the  standing  for  (^ces  is  divided  into  diligence  of 
two  kinds;  one  of  which  must  depend  on  the  zeal  of  your 
firiendsy  the  other  on  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  The  zeal 
of  your  Mends  must  be  gained  by  kindnesses  and  services 
done  by  you,  by  length  of  friendship,  by  the  affability  and 
pleasantness  of  your  own  nature.  But  the  name  of  Mends  is 
one  used  more  extensively  in  a  canvass  for  offices  than  in  any 
other  occasion  in  life;  for  now,  every  one  who  shows  you  any 
goodwill  whatever,  every  one  who  is  civil  to  you,  or  who 
comes  to  your  house,  must  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  your 
Mends.  But  stiU  it  is  the  most  advantageous  thing  of  all  to 
be  beloved  by  and  agreeable  to  those  who  are  our  Mends  from 
any  more  honourabk  cause,  such  as  relationsh^^  affinity,  or 
companionship,  or  any  other  connexion.  In  tbd  next  plao^ 
you  must  labour  diligently  to  make  every  one,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  £Euniliar  and  intimate  with  you,  love  you,  and  wish  your 
honour  to  be  advanced  as  much  as  posedble;  then  ail  those 
of  your  tribe,  your  neighboiirs,  your  clients,  your  fireedmen, 
and,  lastly,  even  your  slaves;  for  nearly  all  the  conversation 
with  refiBrence  to  a  man*s  forensic  fame  emanates  from  per- 
sons connected  with  his  house.  Then  you  must  make  friends 
of  every  sort ; — friends  for  show,  men  illustrious  from  their 
rank  and  reputation,  who,  even  if  they  are  not  very  effective 
as  voters  or  canvassers,  nevertheless  add  some  dignity  to  the 
candidate; — and  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
your  rights,  among  whom,  liie  consuls  especially,  and  next 
to  them  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  are  men  of  preeminent 
influence  in  bringing  over  the  centuries  to  your  iaterests. 
Those  who  have  ever  gained  the  votes  of  a  tribe  or  of  a 
century  through||your  influence,  or  who  hope  to  do  so,  or  who 
have  ever  received,  or  who  expect  to  receive,  any  kindness 
from  you,  conciliate  and  make  sure  of  by  every  means  in  your 
power.  For,  for  many  years,  ambitious  men  have  been 
labouring  vigorously,  with  all  their  zeal  and  energy,  to  obtain 
the  objects  of  their  ambition  from  the  men  of  their  own  tribe. 
And  do  you  take  pains  with  these  men,  by  all  imaginable 
ineans,  to  cause  them  to  be  eager  in  your  cause  with  all  their 
hearts  and  all  their  inclinations.     And  if  men  were  oply 
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grateful,  then  all  these  things  ought  to  be  readj  done  U>  yout 

hand,  as,  in  &ct^  I  trust  that  they  «re.     For  the  last  two 

years  you  have  laid  under  obligations  four  companies  of 

citizens,  who  may  be  of  the  greatest  influence  in  aiding  yoa 

in  the  object  of  your  ambition ;   those,,  namely,  of  Marcus 

Fundaeniua,  of  Quintus  Galbus^  of  Caius  ConMlius,  and  of 

Caius  Orcininus.    And  I  know  what  these  companies,  when 

they  brought  their  consent  to  yon,  promised  you  snd  assured 

you  of  most  positively;  for  I  was  present.     Wherefore  yoa 

must  take  care  that,  on  this  occasion,  you  exact  of  them  a 

lequital  for  your  serriees,  by  continually  reminding  them,  by 

asking  them,  by  renewing  your  kindnesses,  by  cultiyating 

their  goodwill;  so  as  to  let  them  understand  tibat  they  wiU 

never  have  any  other  opportunity  of  showing  their  gratitude* 

And,  indeed,  tiiiese  men  will  be  excited  to  ze^l  in  your  behalf 

both  by  hopes  of  your  services  in  future,  and  by  a  recollection 

of  your  recent  exiertions  in  their  cause.  And  altogether,  since 

your  canvass  is  abundantly  fbrtifled  by  that  kind  of  friend* 

ship  which  you  have  gained  by  your  defence  of  causes^  take 

care  that,  of  all  those  men  who  are  under  obligations  to  you^ 

each  man  may  have  his  part  carefully  marked  out  and  allot* 

ted  to  him.   And  as  you  have  never  been  troublesome  to  any 

one  of  them  in  any  matter,  take  care  that  they  understand 

that  you  have  reserved  the  requital  of  all  those  oUigations 

which  you  think  that  you  are  entitled  to  demand  at  their 

hands,  to  the  present  tima 

YI.  But  since  there  are  three  things  by  which  men  are 
chiefly  won  over  to  benevolence,  and  to  zealous  canvassing 
and  voting  for  another, — namely,  by  past  service  or  future 
hope,  or  pure  inclination,— you  mu^  consider  how  you  may 
most  effectually  act  upon  each  of  these  motives.  Men  are 
won  over  by  very  alight  services,  to  think  them  reason  suffi- 
cient to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  a  candidajte;  so  that  there 
is  little  danger  of  persons  whom  you  have  actually  saved,—* 
and  there  are  many  such, — ^not  understanding  that,  if  they  do 
not  satisfy  your  expectations  at  the  present  time,  they  wiU 
never  be  esteaned  by  any  on^  hereafter.  But  though  this  is 
the  case,  still  they  must  be  solicited  for  their  votes,  and  care- 
iiilly  brought  over  to  the  opinion  that,  though  they  are  at 
present  under  obligations  to  us,  we  duJl  now,  in  our  turn, 
i^pear  under  obli^tions  to  thenu   .But  os  to  those  who  axe 
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• 

bound  to  us  by  hope, — and  that  kmd  of  men  axe  &r  the  most 
energetic  and  bui^  in  one's  service, — ^you  must  take  care  that 
youi  aid  appears  to  be  destined  for  and  made  ready  for  them^ 
and  hat  they  understand  that  you  are  an  attentive  spectator 
of  tkeir  services ;  so  that  it  may  appear  that  you  distinctly 
see  and  observe  what  proceeds  from  each  individual 

ThQ  third  kind  is  those  who  are  a  man's  £riends  from  purs 
inchcation;  and  those  men  must  be  strengthened  in  tiieir 
purpose  by  thanking  them  earnestly,  by  accommodating  your 
discourse  to  those  motives  which  lead  each  man  to  be  zealous 
for  you,  by  showing  a  corresponding  inclination  to  be  of 
service  to  them,  and  by  holding  them  out  hopes  of  close 
friendship,  familiarity,  and  intimacy  with  you.  And  with 
reference  to  all  these  kinds  of  friends,  you  must  estimate 
and  consider  what  the  power  of  each  individual  is;  so  that 
you  may  know  both  how  to  show  your  complaisance  for  each 
person,  and  what  to  expect  and  ask  from  each  person.  For 
there  are  some  men  of  great  influence  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhoods or  mimicipalities, — some  men  of  general  energy 
and  authority,  who,  even  if  they  have  not  previously  taken 
pains  to  keep  up  their  interest,  still  can  easily  at  once  exert 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  that  man  to  whom  they  are  under 
obligations,  or  whom  they  wish  to  serve.  This  kind  of  men 
you  must  cultivate  in  such  a  way  that  they  themselves  may 
imderstand  that  you  see  what  you  have  to  expect  from  each 
of  them,  that  you  appreciate  what  you  do  receive,  and  that 
you  recollect  what  you  have  received.  But  there  are  others 
who  have  either  no  influence  at  all,  or  are  even  unpopular 
among  the  people  of  their  tribe,  and  who  have  not  any 
energy  or-power  to  enable  them  to  be  of  service  on  a  sudden 
emergency.  You  must  make  a  distinction  with  respect  to 
these  men ;  lest,  while  your  hopes  are  placed  on  some  great 
thing,  you  may  in  reality  derive  but  little  assistance  from 
them. 

VII.  And  although  a  candidate  must  have  his  strength  in, 
and  his  main  reliance  on,  friendships  previously  formed  and 
established,  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  canvass,  many 
very  useful  friendships  are  also  formed;  for  amid  its  other 
annoyances,  still  a  canvass  has  this  one  advantage, — ^that  in 
the  rest  of  your  life  you  are  not  able  to  form  friendships  with 
fi  homsoever  you  please ;  for  if  you  were  at  any  other  time  to 
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request  men  to  form  an  intimacy  with  yon,  you  wonld  appear 
to  be  acting  absurdly ;  but  unless  you  act  in  this  way  while 
cauTassing,  and  that  in  many  instances  and  with  eagerness^ 
you  would  not  be  taken  to  be  a  candidate  at  all.     But  I 
assure  you  of  this  most  positively,  that  there  is  no  one, 
tmless  he  is  connected  by  some  relationship  with  some  ono 
of  your  competitors,  on  whom,  if  you  are  inclined  for  it, 
you  may  not  easily  prevail,  to  wish  by  his  service  to  you  in 
this  matter  to  gain  your  affections,  and  to  lay  you  under  an 
obligation.     Only  let  him  understand  that  you  consider  it 
one  of  great  importance;  that  he  should  serve  you  with  all 
his  heart;  and  that  he  wiU  be  making  a  good  use  of  hia 
influence,  and  gain  your  friendship,  which  will  not  be  a  short* 
lived  one — blasting  till  he  has  vote4  and  no  longer — but  firm 
and  lasting.     There  will  be  no  one,  believe  me,  possessed  of 
any  virtue  at  all,  who  will  let  slip  the  opportimity  that  is 
now  offered  to  him  of  contracting  a  Mendship  with  you; 
especially  as  chance  has  given  you  this  in  your  fiivour, — ^that 
men  are  standing  against  you  whose  friendship  is  to  be  de- 
spised or  to  be  avoided,  and  who  not  only  can  never  obtain 
what  I  am  now  urging  you  to,  but  who  cannot  even  attempt 
it;  for  how  can  Antonius  begin  to  conciliate  men  and  invite 
them  to  friendship  with  him,  whom  he  cannot  address  by 
himself  in  his  own  name?     Nothing  appears  to  be  more 
nonsensical,  than  to  fancy  that  man  z^ous  for  your  interests 
with  whom  you  have  no  acquaintance.     There  must  be  some 
extraordinary  glory  and  dignity,  some  great  amount  of  illus- 
trious achievements,  in  that  man  whom  strangers  combine  to 
honoiu*,  without  any  personal  benefits  having  been  received 
by  them  to  influence  their  votes ;  so  that  it  cannot  happen^, 
without  great  fault  and  great  carelessness,  that  a  man  who  is 
inactive,  who  has  done  no  one  any  service,  who  has  no  ability 
to  plead,  and  no  character,  and  who  is  not  supported  by  any 
friends,  should  defeat  one  who  is  fortified  by  the  zeal  of  many 
friends,  and  the  good  opinion  of  all  men, 

VIII.  Wherefore  you  must  labour,  by  many  friendships  of 
various  kinds,  to  secure  all  the  centuries  in  your  interest :  and 
first  of  all,  as  indeed  is  clear,  you  must  conciliate  the  senators 
and  knights  of  Rome,  and  the  active  and  influential  men  of 
the  other  orders.  There  are  many  men  of  the  city  very  active, 
many  freedmen  influential  and  energetic  in  the  forum;  and  alJl 
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^om  yoa  can  iiifluence  yourself,  or  ^om  you  can  get  at 
by  any  common  firiends,  you  must  take  care  to  secure  in  your 
fitTOur.  Be  diligent,  solicit  them,  assure  liiem,  point  ont  that 
they  will  be  doing  you  tiie  greatest  possible  service.  In  tha 
aezt  place,  have  a  regard  to  the  whole  city,  all  the  colleges 
and  bui^hs,  and  all  the  neighbouring  towns.  If  you  can  win 
ever  the  diief  men  in  these  bodies  to  your  friendship,  yoa 
will  by  their  means  easily  gain  the  rest  of  the  multitude. 
After  that  take  care  to  imprint  on  your  mind  and  memory 
the  whole  of  Italy,  described  and  catalogued  by  tribes, — let 
there  not  be  any  municipality,  or  colony,  or  prefecture,  not 
any  single  spot,  in  short,  in  all  Italy,  in  which  you  have  not 
trufficient  strength  and  support  Moreover,  se^  out  and  dis- 
cover men  in  every  district,  make  acquaintance  with  them, 
solicit  them,  make  them  promises;  take  care  that  they  canvass 
for  you  in  their  neighbourhoods,  and  become,  as  it  were,  can- 
didates themselves  for  your  sake.  They  will  wish  to  have  you 
for  a  friend,  if  they  see  lliat  your  friendship  is  sought  for  hy 
them ;  and  you  must  make  them  understand  that  abimdantly 
by  such  language  as  bears  upon  that  point;  for  men  who  Uve 
in  the  munidpd  towns  and^  the  coLtr/,  think  themselves 
friends  of  ours  if  they  are  merely  known  by  name  to  us ;  but 
it  besides  this,  they  think  that  they  can  gain  any  protection 
to  themselves  by  our  means,  then  they  lose  no  oppcn1;unity  of 
earning  a  title  to  it  With  these  men  the  rest  of  the  nobles, 
and  especially  your  competitors,  have  no  acquaintance  at  all; 
but  you  have  some  already,  and  will  easily  be  able  to  improve 
it;  and  without  acquaintance  there  can  be  no  friendship :  nor 
yet  is  that  sufficient,  though  it  is  of  great  importance,  if 
aome  hope  of  advantage  and  friendship  does  not  also  follow, 
60  that  you  may  appear  to  be  not  a  mere  nomenclator  only, 
but  also  an  active  friend.  And  in  this  way,  when  you  have 
both  secured  the  zealous  service,  in  the  centuries,  of  those  men 
who  are  of  the  greatest  power  and  influence  with  the  men  of 
their  tribes,  on  account  of  ambitious  views  of  their  own,  and 
when  you  have  rendered  the  rest  who  have  any  weight  among 
any  portion  of  ttie  men  of  their  tribe,  through  any  consi- 
derations connected  with  their  municipality,  or  ihe  state,  or 
any  college,  eager  for  your  success,  you  will  have  a  right  to 
entertain  the  best  possible  hopes,  llie  centuries  of  the  knights 
appear  to  me  to  be  much  more  easily  retained  in  your  interests 
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t)y  diligence.  In  liie  first  place,  you  must  make  acquaintance 
with  them  ali,  for  they  are  but  few;  then  you  must  win  their 
ftfifections,  for  they  are  mostly  yoxmg  men,  and  that  is  the 
a^  which  is  the  mostieasily  gained  over  to  fiiend^p:  and 
in  the  next  place,  you  will  have  with  you  «very  one  of  the 
youth  who  is  most  virtuous,  and  niost  inclined  to  liberal 
studies  and  goodness;  and  also,  as  the  equestrian  rank  is  your 
own  rank,  those  men  will  naturally  be  willing  to  promote  the 
authority  of  their  order,  if  they  are  courted  by  you  with  such 
fjare  that  you  secure  the  centuries,  not  only  by  the  goodwill 
of  the  order,  but  by  the  personal  friendship  of  individuals. 
And  the  zeal  of  liie  young  men  in  your  behalf,  as  shown  in 
voting,  in  canvassing,  in  spreading  reports,  and  in  attending 
you  about  the  city,  is  of  wonderful  importance,  and  very 
hcmourable. 

.    IX.  And  since  I  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  attending 

you  through  the  city,  I  may  as  well  say,  too,  that  care  must  be 

taken  to  avail  yourself  o£  a  daily  company  of  attendants,  of 

every  class,  order,  and  age.     For  from  the  numbers  of  such  a 

retinue  a  conjecture  will  be  able  to  be  formed  as  to  how  much 

power  and  support  you  are  likely  to  have  at  the  election 

itself     This  may  be  arranged  und^  three  divisions  :  there  is 

the  company  of  saluters  who  come  to  your  house  ;  another, 

of  those  who  escort  you  home  again ;  a  third,  of  those  who 

accompany  you  in  your  walks  t^ugh  the  city.     In  respect 

of  the  saluters,  who  are  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  attendants, 

and.  who,  according  to  the  &shion  at  present  prevailing,  come 

in  considerable  numbers,  this  must  be  taken  care  o^ — ^that 

while  it  shall  a^^ear  to  be  the  slightest  service  that  they  arei 

to  render  you,  it  shdS.  likewise  seem  the  one  which  is  most 

acceptable  to  yon  yourself    Assure  those  who  come  to  your 

house  that  you  notice  it,  and  point  it  out  to  t^eir  friends,  who 

tnay  tell  them  again,  and  often  repeat  it  to  themsdves.     And 

in  this  way  men  very  ofben,  in  tl^  case  of  there  being  several 

oompetitors,  and  of  their  seeing  that  there  is  one  man  who 

ttkiBB  espedal  notice  of  Hiese  acts  of  attention,  desert  the 

others,  and  devote  tiiemselves  to  him  alone,  and  by  degrees, 

from  haying  been  common  friends  of  all  the  candidates,  be*', 

come  his  alone,  and  from  having  been  sham  supporters,  tuxnf 

pot  his  very  firmest  voters.     Now,  too,  take  especial  care  of 

tim:  a  you  either  hear  or  become  aware  that  one  who  hais 
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made  you  a  promise  is  imposing  on  you,  conceal  the  &ct  of 
your  having  heard  this,  or  knowing  it ;  and  if  any  one  wished 
to  clear  himself  to  you,  as  thinking  that  he  is  suspected  by 
vou,  assure  him  that  you  have  never  doubted,  nor  had  any 
l^n  to  doubt  hk  ^od  indination  towards  yon,-for  ti^ 
man  who  thinks  that  you  are  dissatisfied  with  him  cannot 
possibly  be  a  friend  to  you.  But  you  must  know  of  what 
disposition  each  man  is,  that  you  may  be  able  to  settle  how 
much  confidence  you  can  place  in  each  man. 

Then  as  to  the  attention  of  those  who  escort  you  home, 
show  them  and  assure  them,  that  in  proportion  as  their  ser^ 
vice  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  come  to  salute  you,  it 
is  also  more  acceptable  to  you :  and,  as  &r  as  possible,  come 
down  into  the  forum  at  regular  times.  A  great  company 
escorting  you  home  every  day  is  a  thing  which  will  excite  a 
great  belief  of  your  success,  and  which  will  confer  great 
dignity  on  you. 

The  third  sort  of  supporters  of  this  kind  is  the  constant 
body  of  those  who  attend  you  in  your  walks.  Among  these 
men,  take  care  that  those  who  support  you  from  mere  incli- 
nation alone,  understand  that  they  are  laying  you  under  a 
perpetual  obligation  to  them  by  the  greatest  service  possible. 
As  to  those  who  are  imder  obligations  to  you,  from  them  you 
may  plainly  require  this  duty,  of  being  constant  in  their  at- 
tendance upon  you,  as  far  as  their  age  and  the  claims  of  their 
business  will  allow  ;  and  those  who  cannot  attend  you  them- 
selves, must  appoint  their  relations  to  discharge  this  duty.  I 
am  very  anxious,  and  I  think  it  of  great  importance  to  your 
success,  that  you  should  always  be  very  numerously  attended. 
Besides,  it  is  a  thing  which  brings  with  it  great  credit  and 
dignity,  if  those  men  are  in  your  retinue  who  have  been  de- 
fended by  you,  and  saved  and  delivered  from  judicial  prose- 
cutions by  your  means.  And  you  may  expressly  demand  of 
such  men,  that  since  without  any  expense  on  their  parts  they 
have  obtained,  some  property,  others  honour,  and  others 
preservation,  and  all  their  fortunes,  and  as  there  will  never 
be  any  other  opportunity  for  them  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
you,  they  must  now  requite  you  by  showing  you  this 
attention. 

X.  And  since  all  this  turns  upon  the  zeal  of  one's  friends, 
it  seems  well  not  to  pass  over  a  subject  which  in  this  kind 
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it  aefviod  seems  to  require  to  l)e  guarded  against  Everj'* 
thing  is  fiill  of  dishonesty,  and  treacheiy,  and  perfidy.  There 
is  no  needy  on  the  present  occasion,  of  a  long  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  means  by  which  a  real  well-wisher  and  a 
pretender  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  It  is  suf* 
ficient  at  this  moment  to  point  out  the  &ct  Tour  exceed* 
ing  virtue  compels  men  at  once  to  pretend  to  be  friendly  to 
jon,  and  yet  to  envy  you  at  the  same  time.  Wherefore 
recollect  that  saying  of  Epicharmus,  that  the  sinews  and  limbs 
of  wisdom  are  the  abstaining  from  precipitate  confidence. 
And  when  you  have  come  to  a  distinct  certainty  of  the  zeal 
of  your  friends,  you  must  also  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
numbers  and  different  kinds  of  your  detractors  and  adver* 
saries.  These  are  of  three  classes :  one  consisting  of  men 
whom  you  have  injured ;  another  of  those  who  do  not  form 
attachments  without  some  motive ;  and  the  third  of  those 
who  are  great  friends  of  your  adversaries.  As  to  those  whom 
you  have  injured  by  speaking  against  them  in  the  cause  of  • 
your  own  friends,  to  them  you  must  clear  yourself  plainly^ 
mention  the  connexion  whidi  bound  you  to  them;  give  them 
hope  that  if  they  now  contract  friendship  with  you,  you  will 
hereafter  show  equal  iseal  in  their  service,  and  be  of  equal  use 
to  them, — make  them  promises.  As  to  those  who  do  not 
form  attachments  without  some  motive,  propitiate  them 
either  by  kindness,  or  by  hope,  or  by  an  intimation  that  you 
will  liereafter  do  them  service ;  and  labour  to  bring  them  over 
from  their  erroneous  sentiments.  Those  whose  inclinations 
are  un&vourable  to  you,  on  account  of  their  friendship  for 
your  competitors,  to  those  you  must  address  the  same  aigu* 
ments  that  you  have  used  to  the  former  classes,  and,  if  you 
xsan  convince  them  of  it,  urge  that  you  shall  have  kindly  feel» 
ings  even  towards  your  competitors  themselves. 

XI.  As  we  have  now  said  enough  about  contracting  friend<^ 
ships,  we  must  proceed  to  speak  of  that  other  branch  of  a 
canvasser's  duty  which  concerns  his  popularity  with  the  popu"- 
lace.  That  requires  an  ability  to  address  every  one  by  his 
name:  a  courteoius  and  attentive  manner, afi&.bility,  kindness^ 
a  good  characte^and  a  hope  that  you  will  be  of  service  to  the 
republic.  As  to  the  first  point,  your  diligence  in  acquainting 
j'ourself  with  men's  names,  take  care  that  it  is  evident,  and 
Improve  it  so  as  to  be  more  ready  day  by  day.  There  is  nothing 
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which appaanl  to  taeiohe  m  popular  or  ao acceptable.  Iq 
the  next  pkoe^  if  ih&pe  is  any  quality  which  jou  haTe  not  by 
nature,  bring  your  mind,  to  adopt  such  a  pretence  that  you 
may  appear  to  hare  it  naturally^  for  you  are  not  devoid  of 
that  Uand  address  which  is  worthy  of  a  virtuous  and  pleasant 
man.  But  a  caressing  manner  is  especially  necessary ;  lor 
thou^  it  may  be  £Euilty  and  discreditable  cm  other  occasions 
of  life,  it  is  indispensable  iix  a  canvass.  For  it  is  only  bad 
when,  by  flattering  a  man,  it  makes  him  worse ;  when  it  renders 
him  more  fiiendly  it  is  not  blameable  ;  and  it  is  neceasaiy 
fbc  a  candidate,  whose  hoe,  and  coimtenance,  and  language 
must  be  constantly  changed  according  to  the  feelings  and  in- 
dinations  of  every  one  whom  he  meets. 

For  assiduity  there  is  no  rule  requisite ;  the  word  itself 
shows  what  the  thing  is.  It  is  of  gieat  service  never  to  be 
deficient,  but  here  the  fruit  of  assiduity  is  not  only  to  be  at 
Bome  and  in  the  forum,  but  to  solicit  assiduously^  to  con- 
stantly address  the  same  persons  ;  not  to  allow  any  one  to  be 
able  to  say  that  you  have  his  assistance,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with- 
ant  its  being  solicited  by  you»  and  that  repeatedly  and 
earnestly. 

'  Courtesy  is  of  extensive  range;  and  it  often  turns  upon  a 
man's  conduct  in  his  family  afiyrs :  and  although  this  cannot 
affect  the  multitude  very  extensively,  still  it  is  praised  by 
the  man^s  own  friends,  and  is  acceptable  to  the  people.    It  is 
shown  at  banquets,  which  you  should  take  care  to  have  cele- 
brated, both  by  yourself  and  by  your  friends,  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  in  the  people's  tribes.     It  is  shown  in  assisting 
people,  in  which  you  must  be  imiversal  and  ready :  and  take 
care  that  there  is  access  to  you  night  and  day,  and  that  not 
(Mily  by  the  doors  of  your  house  being  open,  but  your  fiwe 
and  countenance  also,  which  is  the  door  of  your  mind;  and  if 
^s  last  shows  that  your  inclinations  are  closed  and  shut 
against  the  people,  it  is  of  little  use  for  your  house-door  to  be 
open.     For  men  not  only  like  to  have  things  promised  to 
tiEem,  especially  such  things  as  they  ask  of  a  candidate,  but 
to  have  them  promised  liberally  and  honourably ;  on  which 
account  iiiis  is  an  easy  rule,  that  whatever  you  mean  to  do, 
you  must  appear  to  do  eagerly  and  cheerfully.     This  is  more 
difficult,  and  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion 
^lan  to  your  own  nature,  I  mean  either  pleasantly  to  give 
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a'  hope  of  what  you  may  not  be  able  to  perlcHrm,  or  to  refuse 
it  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner;  one  of  which  actions  is  the 
conduct  of  a  good  man,  the  other  of  a  good  canvasser. 

XXL  For  when  a  thing  is  asked  of  us  which  we  cannot; 
promise  honourably  or  without  injury  to  ourselves ;  as,  for  in- 
stance,  if  any  one  should  ask  us  to  undertake  to  conduct  an 
action  against  a  Mend  of  our  own ;  we  must  refuse  that  civilly, 
pointing  out  oar  connexion  with  our  friend,  showing  how 
vexed  we  are  to  refuse,  and  persuading  him  that  we  will, 
repair  the  damage  some  other  way.  I  have  heard  some  one 
say  of  some  advocates  whom  he  had  sought  to  retain  in  his 
b^ialf,  that  the  answer  of  the  one  who  gave  him  a. refusal  waa 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  one  who  imdertook  the  case. 
In  such  a  d^ree  are  men  more  influenced  by  manner  and; 
civil  language,  than  by  the  kindness  and  realiiy  itself  But 
this  last  position  is  easily  proved;  the  other  it  is  somewhat 
hard  to  advise  a  follower  of  Plato,  such  as  you  are.  However,. 
I  will  say  what  I  think  suitable  for  your  present  circum- 
stances. For  they,  to  whom  you  are  forced  to  refuse  some 
service  by  reason  of  some  relationship  or  connexion,  may 
nevarthekss  be  so  treated  as  to  quit  you  with  kindly  feelings 
and  equanimity.  But  those  whom  you  refuse,  because  you' 
say  that  you  are  hindered  either  by  the  &ct  of  your  having 
previously  undertaken  the  cause  of  your  own  Mends,  or  £<x 
some  graver  reason,  depart  in  a  hostile  spirit.  And  all  men- 
have  a  feeling,  that  they  would  rather  you  told  them  a  civil; 
lie  than  give  them  a  point  blank  refusaL  Oaius  Cotta,  a  man 
of  great  experience  and  skill  as  a  canvasser,  used  to  say,  that 
whenever  a  request  made  to  him  was  not  contrary  to  his  duty, 
he  made  promises  to  every  one;  while  he  reeJly  gave  his 
services  only  to  those  on  whom  he  thought  they  were  best 
bestowed ;  that,  therefore,  he  refused  no  one,  because  it  often 
happened  that  he  to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  did  not  avail 
himself  of  it — often  that  he  himself  was  more  at  leisure  than 
he  had  expected  to  be.  And  that  man's  house  would  neyer 
be  full  of  Mends  who  only  promised  what  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  perform;  that  it  oft^  Imppened  by  dianoe  that  things 
weace  being  doi»  which  one  did  not  imagine;  and  that  those 
things  whidi  one  believed  to  be  just  at  hand,  for  some  reason 
or  other  never  took  place  at  alL  And,  besides,  that  the  end 
pf  ail  could  only  be>  that  the  man  to  whom  one  had  given  a 
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fdiae  promise  was  angry  at  it.  If  you  make  a  promise,  the 
thing  is  still  uncertain,  depends  on  a  future  day,  and  con- 
cerns but  few  people ;  but  if  you  refuse  you  alienate  people  to 
a  certainty  and  at  once,  and  many  people  too.  For  there  are 
many  more  people  who  ask  for  the  assistance  of  another  than 
who  really  eventually  require  to  use  it;  wherefore,  it  is  better 
for  some  of  them  to  be  at  times  angry  with  you  in  the  forum, 
than  for  every  one  to  be  at  once  offended  with  you  at  home; 
especially  as  men  are  much  more  indignant  with  one  who 
gives  them  a  refusal,  than  with  one  whom  they  see  is  really 
hindered  by  some  sufficient  reason,  as  thinking  that  he  would 
desire  to  do  what  he  has  promised,  if  he  possibly  could.  And 
that  I  may  not  appear  to  have  digressed  from  my  original 
arrangement,  by  discussing  that  part  of  the  canvass  which 
relates  to  the  dealing  with  the  people,  I  adopt  this  argument — 
that  all  these  things  have  reference  not  so  much  to  the  zeal 
of  one's  friends,  as  to  one's  character  with  the  people ;  for 
although  something  is  derived  from  that  kind  of  friendship 
which  is  displayed  in  answering  kindly,  and  in  careftdly  attend- 
ing to  the  business  and  warding  off  the  perils  of  one's  friends^ 
yet  here  I  am  speaking  of  the  means  by  which  you  may  be 
able  to  win  over  the  multitude;  to  fill  your  house  before  day- 
break, to  engage  numbers  to  rely  on  the  hope  of  your  proteo* 
tion,  to  make  men  leave  you  more  cheerful  than  they  were 
when  they  came  to  you :  so  that  the  ears  of  as  many  persons 
as  possible  may  be  filled  with  a  fe,vourable  report  of  you. 

XIII.  The  next  thing  for  us  to  speak  of  is  common  rumour, 
which  we  must  be  very  particular  in  attending  to.  But  what 
has  been  said  in  all  the  earlier  part  of^  this  letter,  will  bear 
^so  on  the  topic  of  rumour :  I  mean  credit  as  an  orator;  the 
aeal  in  one's  behalf  of  the  publicans,  and  of  the  equestrian 
order;  the  inclination  of  the  nobles;  the  attendance  of  the 
young  men ;  the  assiduity  of  those  who  have  been  defended 
by  you;  the  multitude  of  men  from  the  municipal  cities 
trho  it  is  evident  have  come  for  your  sake :  so  that  men  may 
both  say  and  think  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  them, 
that  you  address  them  civilly,  solicit  them  with  assiduity  and 
diligence,  and  that  you  are  courteous  and  liberal;  so  that 
your  house  may  be  filled  before  dawn,  that  numbers  of  every 
class  and  rank  may  be  present,  that  all  men  may  be  satisfied 
^th  your  address,  and  many  with  your  actions  and  assistance; 
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imd  that  that  result  may  be  brought  about  which  cannot 
be  without  art  and  diligence :  I  do  not  mean  the  result 
of  the  &me  of  all  these  things  reaching  the  people,  but  that 
of  the  people  themselves  being  concerned  in  tibese  studies. 
You  ahr^y  have  the  multitude  of  the  city  with  you,  and  the 
&YOur  of  those  persons  who  have  the  ear  of  the  assembly,  and 
which  you  won  by  adorning  Pompey,  by  imdertaking  the  cause 
of  Manilius,  and  defending  Cornelius;  these  must  be  roused 
to  active  exertion  in  your  cause,  and  no  one  has  ever  had 
them,  widiout  having  at  the  same  time  the  influence  and 
goodwill  of  all  classes.  You  must  also  take  care  that  all  men 
know  that  CnsBus  Pompey  is  exceedingly  eager  for  your 
success,  and  that  it  is  of  very  great  consequence  to  his  interest 
that  you  should  obtain  what  you  desire. 

Lastly,  take  care  that  your  whole  canvass  is  splendid,  illus* 
trious,  and  full  of  pomp,  pleasing  to  the  people,  set  off  with 
the  greatest  beauty  and  dignity,  so  that  if  possible  your 
competitors  may  derive  no  advantage  from  the  infamy  of 
their  wickednessf,  or  lust,  or  bribery,  being  suited  to  the  man* 
ners  of  the  mob.  And  moreover,  in  this  canvass,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  especial  care  that  people  shall  entertain  a  good  hope 
and  honourable  opinion  of  you,  on  the  ground  that  you  may 
be  able  to  serve  the  repubHc.  Nor  is  the  chief  post  in  the 
republic  to  be  attained  by  canvassing,  nor  by  exertions  in  the 
senate,  nor  in  the  public  assembly ;  but  you  must  preserve 
this  character,  that  the  senate  may  judge  that,  you  will  be  a 
defender  of  its  authority  because  you  have  been  so  hitherto; 
that  the  Eoman  knights,  virtuous  and  wealthy  men,  may,  from 
your  past  life,  judge  that  you  will  be  a  lover  of  peace  and 
tranquillity;  that  the  multitude  may,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  both  in  the  public  assembly  and  in  the  courts  of  justice 
you  have  been  a  popular  speaker,  judge  that  you  will  not  be 
tmfriendly  to  their  interests. 

XIV.  These  are  the  things  which  occurred  to  me  with 
respect  to  those  two  morning  warnings  to  yourself,  which  I 
said  ought  to  be  meditated  on  by  you  every  day  as  you  were 
descending  to  the  forum. — I  am  a  new  man :  I  am  standing 
for  the  consulship.  The  third  topic  remains.  The  city  is 
Home,  a  state  formed  of  an  assemblage  of  all  nations;  a  state 
in  which  there  are  many  intrigues,  much  deceit,  many  vices 
of  every  kind;  in  which  the  arrogance  of  many  men^  thd 
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contumacy  of  many^  the  malevoleiice  of  many,  the  pride  of 
many,  the  hatred  of  many,  andthe  annoying  tempers  of  many,, 
must  be  endured.  I  see  that  it  is  a  thing  requiring  great 
prudence  and  great  tact  for  one,  who  is  living  amid  so  many 
vices  of  men  of  every  sort,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  to  avoid 
becoming  the  talk  of  the  town,  to  avoid  treachery;  that 
there  is  but  one  man  who  can  adapt  himself  to  such  a  variety 
of  manners,  and  conversations,  and  inclinations.  Wherefore 
again  and  again  I  beg  of  you,  continue  to  walk  in  that  path  in 
which  you  have  set  out ;  distinguish  yourself  in  speaking.  Thk 
is  the  means  by  which  men  are  won  over  at  Borne,  by  which 
their  affections  are  retained,  by  which  they  are  prevented 
from  opposing  or  injuring  you.  And  since  this  is  the  point 
in  which  the  state  is  most  to  blame,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  intervention  of  cormption,  it  is  apt  to  fcmget  virtue  and 
worth ;  in  this  I  would  haviB  you  know  yourself  well,  so  as 
to  understand  that  you  are  a  man  who  can  give  your  com-, 
petitors  the  greatest  amount  of  alarm  in  the  case  of  any 
danger  from  any  judicial  trial.  Make  them  know  that  they 
are  observed  and  watched  by  you :  as  they  fear  your  dili- 
gence, your  authority,  and  powerful  doquence,  and  also  the 
zeal  of  the  equestrian  order  in  your  behal£  And  I  wish  you 
to  put  this  before  them,  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to 
be  now  meditating  an  accusation  against  them,  but  in  order, 
by  alarming  them  thus,  to  gain  this  object  at  which  you  are 
aiming  more  easily;  and  I  would  have  you  exert  aU  your 
energies  and  Acuities  that  we  may  obtain  what  we  ask. 

I  see  that  some  comitia  have  been  polluted  by  corruption, 
in  which  some  centuries  (not  without  adequate  inducement) 
have  given  up  those  who  are  most  nearly  connected  with 
them.  Wherefore  if  we  are  awake,  as  the  dignity  of  the 
affair  deserves,  and  if  we  excite  our  well-wishers  to  great  zeal 
in  our  behalf  and  if  we  assign  his  regular  duty  to  each  of 
those  men  who  are  inclined  to  favour  and  to  interest  them- 
selves for  us,  and  if  we  alarm  our  competitors  with  fears  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  if  we  terrify  their  agents,  and  by 
some  means  or  other  check  those  who  are  bribing  in  their 
behalf,  in  that  case  we  may  either  prevent  any  bribery  from 
taking  place,  or  at  all  events  from  having  any  effect 

These  are  the  points  which  I  wish  to  urge ;  being  not  what 
I  thought  that  I  knew  better  than  you,  but  what  ip  oonse^ 
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qnence  of  your  occupations  I  could  more  easily  collect  toge- 
tiier,  and  "write  out  and  send  to  you.  And  although  they  are 
so  set  down  as  not  to  be  of  use  to  all  who  are  candidates  for 
honours,  but  peculiarly  to  you  in  this  your  canvass,  still  if 
you  think  any  point  requires  to  be  changed,  or  altogether 
omitted,  or  if  you  consider  that  anything  has  been  passed 
over,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  were  to  tell  me ;  for  I  wish  to 
make  this  little  manual  for  canvassers  entirely  perfect. 


Cicero*B  competitors  were  six  in  nnmber : — Pablias  Salpicins  Galba, 
Lucius  Sergius  Catilina,  Caius  Antonius,  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus, 
Quintus  Comificius,  and  Caius  Licinius  Sacerdos.  Antonius  and  Catilina 
joined  their  interest  to  defeat  Cicero,  and  practised  every  kind  of  cor- 
ruption, and  were  the  only  competitors  who  were  at  all  formidable  to 
him ;  though  Galba  and  Comificius  were  men  of  great  respectability. 
Cicero  was  chosen  first,  with  Antonius  for  his  colleague,  **  probably,"  says 
Hiddleton,  "  by  Cicero's  management,  who  considered  him  as  the  less 
dangerous  and  more  tractable  of  the  two." 
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Abdx&a,  people  of,  xemarkable  for  their 

stupidity,  42. 
Academic  school,  its  philosophy,  S;  why 

Cicero  inclined  to  it,  5. 
Academics,  sect  of,  7 ;  held  there  is  no 

certain  knowledge,  8;  their  views  of 

the  nature  of  the  Gods,  22, 106. 
Aecius,  passages  cited  from,  118, 163, 
JEdiles,  their  duties,  463. 
JEseulapius,  why  deified,  66;  several  of 

the  name,  125. 
Air,  the,  typified  as  Juno  by  the  Stoics, 

68;  its  office,  the  preservation  of  ani- 
mals, 74. 
Air  which  pervades  the  sea,  styled  Nep- 
tune, 16. 
Aius  the  Speaker,  fable  of,  186,  228. 
Alabandus,  122;  why  deified,  118. 
Alcibiades,  268;  dream  of,  259. 
Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  attributes  divinity 

to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  11. 
Alexander,  dream  of,  256,  258. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherse,  166* 
Alites  and  oscines,  what,  108, 
Amphiaraus,  47. 
Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  321. 
Anatomy  of  the  ancients,  94. 
Anaxagoras,  his  doctrine  of  an  infinite 

mind,  11. 
Anaximander's  opinion  that  the  Gods 

axe  not  eternal,  10 ;  his  warning  to  the 

Lacedaemonians,  190. 
Anaximenes  taught  that  the  air  Is  Gtod, 

11. 
Ancus  MartiuSi  330. 
Animals,  variety  of,  and  their  diverse 

habits,  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 

Gods,  90. 
Antiochus,  the  Academic,  4;  confounds 

the  Stoics  with  the  Peripatetics,  7. 
Antisthenes,  his  opinion  regarding  the 

Gods,  13. 
Antonius,  a  competitor  with  Cicero  for 

the  consulship,  487. 
Apollo,  69, 120 ;  several  of  the  name,  125. 
Appeal,  right  of,  under  the  Roman  law, 

339. 
Appeal  to  the  people,  from  the  decision 

of  the  magistrate,  463 ;  but  not  from 

that  of  the  general,  463. 
Appearances,  recorded,  of  the  Gods,  46 ; 

dsputed,  109. 
Aratus,  passages  cited  from,  82—87, 103, 

147,148. 


Arcadian,  dream  of  an,  168, 256. 

Arcesilaus,  the  Academic,  5;  pronouneed 
all  things  perceived  by  the  senses  t»: 
be  felse,  25. 

Archimedes,  his  planetarium,  295, 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  312. 

Areopagus,  the,  72. 

Aristo,  his  doubts,  15, 133. 

Aristociacy,  entails  the  appearance  of 
servitude  on  the  rest  of  the  people, 
304;  defended,  365. 

Aristolochia,  the  herb,  its  uses  revealed 
by  a  dream,  148. 

Aristophanes,  his  attack  on  the  foreign 
deities  introduced  to  Athens,  445.        < 

Aristotle,  his  opinions  on  the  Gods,  13; 
on  motion,  60 ;  wrote  on  civil  jurispru- 
dence, 467;  lost  passages  from,  38,  59, 
78,  91. 

Arpinum,  reason  of  Cicero's  fondness 
for,  428. 

Artificial  and  natural  divination,  146, 
210. 

Assyrian  soothsayers,  141. 

Astrology,  its  false  pretences,  238. 

Astronomy  of  the  ancients,  62;  extract* 
from  Aratus,  82,  et  seq. 

Atheists,  2,  22. 

Athenian  frmerals,  458;  Solon's  laws, 
458. 

Athenians  consulted  diviners,  184.  ' 

Atomic  philosophy,  its  author,  273. 

Atoms,  fortuitous  concourse  of,  dis«^ 
proved,  87. 

Attius,  passages  cited  from,  76, 138.        > 

Attius  Navius's  staff,  47,  110, 158,  233. 

Augurs,  25,  47,  48,  142;  Cato's  remark 
on,  221 ;  their  science  to  be  upheld, 
211 ;  and  their  authority  respected,  for 
the  sake  of  their  infiuence  on  th» 
people,  229 ;  their  political  power,  442; 
disputes  among  them,  442 ;  instaneea 
of  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,  443 ; 
Cicero's  opinion,  444. 

Augury  and  divination  defended,  47,  46, 
141;  opinions  of  various  philosophers,^ 
143;  the  Stoic  argument,  179;  contro- 
verted, 203 ;  upheld  for  political  puF-^ 
poses,  211,  229. 

Augustin,  St.,  his  analysis  of  the  third 
Book  of  the  Commonwealth,  347. 

Bacchus,  118;  several,  125;  also  called' 
Dionysius,  125.  ^ 
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Balbus,  Q.  Lucilius,  defends  the  Stoic 

doctrine,  7;  his  argument,  45 — 115. 
Ballot,  vote  by,  no  good  man  a  proposer 

or  supporter  of,  477;  various  laws,  477. 
Bees  cluster  round  the  mouth  of  Plato, 

177 ;  on  the  horse  of  Dionysiu8»  175. 
Boethus  the  Stoic,  147. 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls,  fate  of,  179. 
Bribes  and  canvassing,  laws  against,  48t. 
Brutus  procures  the  expulsion  of  Tar- 

quin,  336. 
Burial,  nUher  tliaa  IrandBS,  the  nott 
'  ancient  rite,  454. 
Burning,  not  practlaed  hj  the  Cornelian 

family  before  the  time  of  Sylla*  454. 
Byron,,  passage  ftcfm,  151. 

Csecilia,  dream  of,  14S. 

Csecilia,  daughter  of  MeteOna,  187. 

Caesar  disregards  aasmees,  221;  prodi- 
gies on  the  death  ox,  151. 

Calamus  the  Indian,  164. 

Calchas,  the  soothsayer,  47, 175,  iai,225. 

Carbo,  a  seditious  and  profligate  citisen, 
477. 

Cameades,  the  Aeademio,  5 ;  his  ail- 
ment on  the  non-eternity  of  1)odiee» 
1 14 ;  on  free  will  and  volnntaiy  motion, 
.  273 ;  his  readiness  in  aq^nment,  S51. 

Carthage,  139. 

Cassandra,  181,  182,  247. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  46, 176;  why  deified, 

,  DO. 

Catiline,  a  competitor  with  Cicero  for 
the  consulship,  his  infamous  charac- 
ter, 487. 

Cato's  complaint  of  the  decline  of  au- 
gury, 156;  his  saying  legarding  aooth- 
sayers,  221. 

Canse  defined,  277;  varioni  kinds,  878. 

Censors,  duties  of  the,  463. 

Centuries,  number  of,  in  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, 834. 

Cercops  the  Pythagorean,  58. 

Ceres.    See  Demeter. 

Chaldseans,  their  proficiency  in  divina- 
tion, 142 ;  despised  by  Eodoxus,  23S. 

Chance  not  sufficient  to  account  for  tke 
.  phenomena  of  the  universe,  76. 

Cmronos.   See  Saturn. 

Chrysippus  attributes  divinity  to  the 
elements,  15,  60,  58;  his  explanation 
of  the  fables  of  Ori^teus  and  others, 
16;  abused  by  Zeno,  85;  his  argu- 
ments controverted,  118;  his  sophisms 
on  fkte,  267. 

Cicero,  his  enumeration  of  his  works, 
200;  his  dreams,  170,  257. 

Cicero  the  elder.  477. 

Cilicians,  observers  of  auguries,  142, 156. 

Claudius,  P.,  temerity  of,  47. 

Cleanthes,  his  vague  (pinions  on  the 
Deity,  15,  49,  110  ;  on  vital  heat,  68. 

Climates,  variety  of;  267. 

Cocks,  crowing  of,  remark  on,  223. 

Coelus,  fable  of,  its  meaning,  67. 


Comedy,  the  Greek,  its  licence  retained, 

371. 
Commonwealth,  dangers  in  the  serriee 
of  the,  287 ;  no  good  argument  against 
ennglng  in  it,  288 ;  a  commonwealth 
defined,  308 ;  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 304;  mixed  and  moderate  go> 
vemment,  305 ;  rise  of  the  aristocracy, 
509;  popular  misrule,  815;  foundation 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  S2I; 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  336 ;  the  die- 
tatonOiip,  MO;  the  deoemvin,  ttti 
democracy  not  properly  a  oasaasoa- 
wealth,  864;  aiistoeiacy  drtirndad,8M?. 
a  state  cannot  exiat  without  angls- 
trates,  462. 

ConsciegDce,  mnotee  of;  415. 

Consecration,  opiBien  of   ]nate  at  to 
proper  oi^eeta  of,  449. 

Consulship,  on  staitding  lior  iba,  4M. 

Corinth,  189. 

Corpuscular  doctrine  of  Lenc^ppiu,  MS. 

Cotta,C.  advocates  the  Academe  viewsr 
21;  his  argument  againat  tke  "Efkn- 
reans,  22 — 44;  against  the  Stoioa,  156. 

Cotta,  Lnoiusghis  adherence  toCioen>,4tl» 

Cranes,  their  sing^ar  mode  of  fl^ht,  91. 

Cratippus  on  dreams,  174 ;  on  diviaatiffif 
244. 

Croesus  deceived  by  the  onde,  £48. 

Giqpid,  sereral  of  the  name,  126. 

Custonu,  variety  of,  ameag  diftfent  na- 
tions, 854. 

Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Geaiiith,  831. 

Cyrus,  dream  ot;  164. 

Daphitas,  266. 

Decemvirs,  appointment  of  the,  542;  ex- 
pulsion, 348. 

Decii,  devotion  to  death  of  the,  110,  116. 

Deification  of  qnalities  and  gifts,  66^ 
also  of  pabUc  bcne&cton,  66. 

Deiotarus,  king,  his  regard  fiv  diviaa- 
tion,  156,  282. 

Deity  diffused  in  every  part  of  nature,  Tl . 

Delphi,  the  oracle  at,  161 ,  248,  249.. . 

Dexnaratus,  the  Corinthian,  831. 

Demeter,  otigln  of  the  name,  69. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  restrains  the  ex- 
travaguice  of  ftineral  processkms,  469} 
combined  legal  knowledge  with  philo- 
sophy, 467. 

Democracy  productive  of  universal 
Moenee  and  ruin,  305;  Plato  on,  815; 
not  properly  a  conomonwealth,  864. 

Democritus  denies  that  anjrthing  is  ever* 

.  lasting,  12;  his  corpuscular  doctrine, 
23 ;  his  want  of  acuteness  when  speak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  Oods,  42;  ea 
divination,  211;  atomic  jdiilosophy,  273. 

Diagondas  of  Thebes  suppreases  all  noc- 
turnal mysteries,  445. 

Diagoras  the  Melian,  an  athdst,  1, 22, 187. 

Diana,  69 ;  several  of  the  name,  125. 

Dicsarchus  wrote  on  civil  jurispredeace, 
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Dictatonldp,    sixnilar   to    nonarcldeal 

■  royalty,  S40. 

DU  Penates,  69. 

Biodaras  the  Stoic,  4. 

Diogenes  the  Bal^lonian,  his  explana- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Minerva,  16. 

Diogenes  the  Cyidc,  135.' 

Dionvsius.   SeeBaoehns. 

Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  135, 162, 175,  2S7. 

IMs,  origin  of  the  name,  69. 

Divinatio,  or  Mantike,  20, 141 ;  opinions 
of  vuious  philosophers,  148;  defended 
by  Quintus,  145 ;  the  Stoic  argument, 
179 ;  disputed,  203. 

Divination  practised  by  whole  f^uadlies 
and  nations,  182;  divided  ^to  two 
classes,  146,  210,  241;  dreams,  250;  to 
be  rejected,  362. 

Divitiaous  JBduus  pretntids  to  practise 
divination,  182. 

Dog-star,  astrological  fimcies  regarding 
the,  198,  269.    ■ 

Dream  of  Scipio,  380. 

Dreams,  importance  attached  to,  143; 
several  remarkable  ones,  162 ;  contro- 
verted, 250;  divination  by,  to  be  re- 
jected, 262. 

Earth,  the,  termed  Ceres,  16 ;  its  posi- 
tion, according  to  the  Stoics,  80. 

Ecclesiastical  law  of  the  ancients,  proTi- 
sions  of  the,  436. 

Eclipses,  cause  of,  200,  296. 

Egg,  dream  concerning  an,  256. 

Egyptians,  reason  for  their  animal  vroiw 
ship,  34;  observers  of  auguxies,  .142. 

Elements,  the  four,  12. 

Empedocles,  his  doctrine  of  the  four 
natures  (or  elements),  12. 

Snnitts,  passages  cited  fimxi,  34,  45,  62» 
69, 132, 162, 181, 189, 199,  234,  243,  278, 
286,  307,  314,  373;  translated  Euhe- 
merus,  42 ;  his  era,  297. 

l^eureans,  sect  of,  7 ;  their  view*  of  the 

.  nature  of  the  Oods,  8. 

Epicurus,  asserts  the  pre-notion  of  the 

^  Deity,  17;  conceives  the  Gods  have 
human  forms,  18 ;  answer  thereto,  27 ; 
his  expedient  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  24 ;  his  boast  that  he  had  no 
instructor,  25 ;  his  abuse  of  Aristotle 
and  others,  33 ;  rejects  fate  or  destiny, 

•  271. 

Spimenides  the  Cretan,  160. 

Equestrian  order,  estabUahment  of  the, 
332. 

Er,  the  Pamphylian,  said  to  letnni  to 
life,  378. 

Etesian  winds,  94. 

Etnuian  soothsayers,  142,  216. 

Eudoxus,  his  opinion  of  the  Chaldsan 
soothsayers,  236. 

Euhemerus  translated  by  Emdua,  42. 

Euriiddes,  passage  cited  fxoxi),  68. 

Pables  regarding  the  Gods,  the  Stoic  vz- 
planation  of,  67 ;  disputed,  118. 


Fannius,  C.  293. 

Fate,  notion  of,  opposed  to  that  of  divl- 

.  nation,  207 ;  thii^  ascribed  to,  which 
are  purely  fortuitous,  266 ;  sophisms  of 
ChrysipxMis,  267 ;  StUpo  and  Socratea, 
268  \  iUse  propositions  impossible 
ones,  269 ;  possibility,  271 ;  simple  and 

\  compound  propositions,  276;  fate  ae- 
hnowledged  by  the  Stoics,  277 ;  cause 

•  defined,  277 ;  various  hinds,  278 ;  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  the  phUosophers, 
279 ;  Chiysippus  holds  a  middle  course, 
279 ;  the  question  not  to  be  solved  on 

■  the  principle  of  Epicurus,  282. 

Fauns,  voices  of  the,  46, 110, 186. 

Festivals  and  holidays,  reasons  f6r  oIk 

.  serving,  441. 

Fire,  the  stars  supposed  to  be  generated 
by,  59;  the  sole  active  principle,  ac- 
cording to  the  Stoics,  116. 

Flaminius,  P.,  cause  ascribed  for  his 
death,  47, 177 ;  doubted,  227. 

Fragments,  319,  366,  368,  373,  388,  484. 

Free-will,  Cameadea  on,  273. 

Funeral  pomp  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 

'  the  Twelve  Tables,  456 ;  Plato's  charge 
respecting  funerals,  459. 

Funerals,  Athenian,  458;  Solon's  laws, 
458. 

Furius,  Lucius,  292. 

Gallus,  Caius  Sulpicius,  294 ;  his  expla- 
nation of  the  tause  of  an  eclipse,  296. 

Gellius,  the  proconsul,  421. 

General,  no  appeal  from  his  authority 
allowed,  463. 

Grods,  dreuns  of  pseudo-philosophers 
and  poets,  10, 16 ;  the  Epicurean  view, 
17 ;  refated  by  the  Academics,  22 ;  the 
Stoic  view,  46 ;  existence  of,  proved 
from  vaxious  considerations,  45, 50, 71, 
75,  78,  82,  89,  94,  97,  101;  objection* 
urged  by  Cotta,  108 ;  questions  as  to 
their  number,  119;  etymology  of  their 
names,  127 ;  the  prosperity  of-  the 
wicked,  a  kind  <A  witness  agaiiut  the 
Gods,  135. 

Government,  three  forms  o^  304 ;  mixed 
and  moderate,  preferable,  805. 

Gracchus,  Cains,  dream  of,  168. 

Gracchus,  llberius,  his  defisrence  to  the 
college  of  augurs,  48 ;  the  snakes  found 
in  his  house,  161, 225. 

GratfcUus  attempts  to  introduce  the  law 
of  baUot,  477. 

Greek  and  Roman  historians  compared, 
400. 

Greeks,  the,  great  observers  of  auguxiet, 
142,  184;  censure  of  their  manners, 
370. 

Hamilear,  dream  of,  165. 

Hannibal,  dream  of,  165;  his  contempt 

i  Ibr  divination,  221. 

Harpalus,  proeperily  of,  185. 

Haruspices,  48, 142. 

Heat,  remarks  of  Cleanthes  on,  53. 
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Heimarmene.  or  Necessity,  20, 

Helenus,  47. 

Heraclides  of  Pontus,  his  puerile  tales, 

14 ;  wrote  on  cItU  jurisprudeiice,  467, 
Hemclitus,  hard  to  be  understood,  116. 
Hercules,  118,  120;  several,  119;  why 

deified,  66. 
Hesiod's   Theogony,  as  explained  hy 

Zeno,  14. 
Hipparchus,  the  true  length  of  the  year 

known  to,  62. 
Bipponax,  a  satiric  poet,  188. 
Hirtius  Pansa,  264. 
Homer,  era  of,  826 ;  passages  cited  firom, 

45,  119,210,226,234. 
Horace,  passage  cited  firom,  67, 
Human  body,  its  wonderM  structure, 

94. 
Human  forms  ascribed  to  the  Gods  by 

Epicurus,  18. 
Human  hand,  its  powers,  100. 

Ignorance  of  ftiture  events  advantageous 

for  man,  208. 
Impiety,  punishment  of,  447. 
Indus,  said  to  be  the  largest  of  all  rivers. 

98. 
Infinite  mind,  doctrine  of  an,  11,  810. 
Interregnum,  when  established,  327. 

Janus,  origin  of  the  name,  69. 

Juno,  origin  of  the  name,  68. 

Jupiter,  the  God,  16,  67;  several  of  the 
name,  128. 

Jupiter,  the  planet,  63,  89. 

Justice,  panegyric  on,  355 ;  the  founda- 
tion of  lawful  government,  363;  but  one 
essential  justice,  417 ;  to  be  desired  for 
its  own  sake,  419. 

King,  title  of,  once  popular  in  Rome,  327 ; 

why  afterwards  detested,  338. 
Kingdoms,  liability  of,  to  revolution8,335. 
Kingdoms,  the  three,  of  the  Gods,  69. 
Knights,  order  of  Roman,  established, 

332. 

Laenas,  Publius  Popilius,  287. 

Law  defined,  431;  reason  the  supreme 

law,  432 ;  pemicioub  and  mischievous 

enactments  not  laws,  483. 
Legal  maxims,  436 ;  amplified,  439. 
Legal  registrars,  among  the  Greeks,  their 

office,  482. 
Leontium  writes  against  Theophrastus, 

33. 
Leucippus,  corpuscular  doctrine  of,  23. 
Liber,  son  of  Semele,  why  deified,  66. 
Lots,  235  ;  the  Prsenestine,  236. 
Lucina,  70. 
Luna,  70. 

L^cians,  observers  of  auguries,  156. 
Lycurgus,  professes  reverence  for  oracles, 

184;  supports  the  royal  power  by  the 

aid  of  the  noblest  of  the  citizens,  825 ; 

imitated  by  Romulus,  325,  337. 
Lysauder,  prodigy  regarding  his  statue, 

176. 


Magi  interpret  the  dream  of  C]rrus,lit| 
also  foretel  the  career  of  Alexando^i 

Magistrates,  a  state  cannot  exist  witlH^ 
462 ;  classes  of,  463 ;  appeal  from  M 
decisions  to  be  allowed,  46S;  M| 
power  to  be  qualified  by  the  miM 
ment  of  tribunes  of  the  pec^^ii 
similar  means,  468.  ! 

MsQf  the  absolute  master  of  i^iH 
earth  produces,  101 ;  his  erect  sttM 
410.  ^^ 

Manes,  rites  of  the,  451,  453;  wlioftll 
discharged  by,  45 1 . 

ManiUus,  M.  293,  301. 

Mantik6,  or  Divinatio,  20, 141.         J 

Marcellus,  the  generad,  his  rimfrrr$M 
auguiy,232.  ,..) 

Marcellus,  an  augur,  depreciates  amt 
as  a  mere  political  contrivance,  4ui 

Maritime  position  of  cities,  tiXeguJtfi 
advantage  of,  322. 

Mars,  the  planet,  63,  89. 

Medea,  128,  278. 

Mercury,  several  of  the  name,  125« 

Mercury,  the  planet,  64,  89. 

Midas,  king,  177. 

Minerva,  origin  of  the  name,  69. 

Monarchy,  the  people's  interest  vii^ 
fectually  promoted  by,  304;  ye(|ft* 
ferable  to  other  forms  of  govexnaad 
317. 

Moon,  speculations  on  its  nature,  If,'!; 
its  motion,  62. 

Mopsus,  46. 

Motion,  Plato's  remarks  on,  56. 

Mummius,  Spurius,  293,  301. 

Muses,  the,  124. 

Music,  its  infiuence,  446. 

Naker,  or  pinna,  its  confederacy  wit!it)u 

prawn,  90. 
Natta,  statue  of,  struck  by  lightning.  ^^< 
Nature,  the  term  vaguely  used,  74; :  ^^ 

imderstood  by  Epicurus,  74;  he  '  j 

the  Academics,  74 ;  by  the  Stoic 

74;  the  fountain  of  justice,  414. 
Nausiphanes,  the  master  of  Epic^-''^ 

26,  33. 
Necessity,  or  Heimarmene,  20;  d<yr  ••■ 

of,  how  avoided  by  Epicurus,  2      t- 

jected  by  Chrysippus,  280. 
Neptune,  origin  of  the  name,  69 ;  V.i  t 

which  pervades  the  sea  so  termi  .  u' 
Niobe,  128. 

Nocturnal  mysteries,  prohibition  o '.  -  - 
Numa  Pompilius,  328;  not  a  Py*   • 

rean,  329. 
Numerius  Sufihcius,  235. 

Omina,  what,  186. 

Oracles,  161 ;  their  ambiguous  cha 

248. 
Orphic  verse,  its  reputed  inventor 
Oscines  and  alites,  what,  103. 

Pacuvius,  passages  cite<|l  firom,  )    ■''- 

173,  198,  239. 
Pamphilus  of  Samos,  26. 
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g,  ol»enrert  of  auguies,  142, 

is  doabtt  on  divination,  144. 
phenomena  of  the,  291* 
,  his  stephane,  11. 
encomium  on,  285« 

irbulent  democracy  not  the, 
nan,  oppiessed  by  debts,  341. 
plains  the  cause  of  an  eclipse, 

I,  sect  of,  7. 

ishes  to  deiiy  those  who  have 
vayenea  usefu.1  to  man,  15. 
It  king  of  Macedon,  46. 
ciple  of  Socrates,  33. 

predicts  an  earthquake,  190. 
.cademic,  4. 
,  eulogium  on,  297. 
ee  Furius,  Lucius, 
bservers  of  auguiies,142, 156. 
favourer  of  the  Peripatetics,  7. 
stionofthe,  63. 
irtainty  of  his  opinions  regard* 
Deity,  12;  on  motion,  56;  on 
n,  141;  on  dreams,  170;  his 
vrhen  shipwrecked,  298;    on 
:y,  315;  his  Utopia,  338;  his 
flaw,  433;  on  music,  446;  on 
>nsecrated  to  the  Gods,  449. 
assages  cited  from,  172. 
lage  cited  from,  90. 
in  of  the  name,  69. 
r  fables  regarding  the  Gods,  16. 
I  the  Stoic,  4;  his  remarks  on 
3, 43;  his  sphere,  76;  on  pofr-^ 
269. 

discussed,  271. 
IS,  appearance  of  the  Gods  to, 

IS  the  soothsayer,  175. 

instances  of  remarkable,  187 ; 

222.. 

sessed  the  gift  of  divination, 

he  Chian,  41. 

before  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
er  the  death  of  Ceesar,  151. 
of  Epicurus,  what,  17. 
r  Providence,  8,  65. 
i  doubted  whether  tliere  were 
s,  1,  12,  22. 
e,  8,  65,  133. 

>ws  and  amusements,  445. 
Valerius,  his  deference  to  the 
339. 
aid  to  be  deceived  by  the  oracle, 

IS,  his  doctrine  of  the  Deity,  11 ; 
globe  and  circle,  61 ;  doubt  as 
animal  sacrifice,  137;  why  he 
ed  eating  beans,  171;  date  of 
ral  in  Italy,  329. 
ians,  their  blind  deference  to 
7,  5  ;  their  reverence  for  tiie 
'  the  Gods,  186. 


Qcdntns  defends  divination  on  the  prin« 
ciples  of  the  Stoics,  145 ;  his  dxeam, 
169,  257. 

Reason,  human,  eulogium  on,  lOl. 
Religion  and  superstition  distinguished! 

41. 
Remus,  an  augur,  189. 
Rhodian  sailor,  dream  of  a,  174. 
Rogator,  48. 
Roman  commonwealth,  Gate's  eulogy  of 

the,  820;  its  rise,  324;  the  different 

orders,  824,  832,  334. 
Rome,  its  situation  admirably  chosen, 

321. 
Romulus,  his  Mstory,  321 ;  said  to  have 

been  an  augur,  142, ;  his  staff,  158, 233. 
Roscius,     prodigy     concerning,     178; 

doubted,  227. 
Rutilius,  Publius,  292. 

Sabines,  rape  of  the,  824. 

Sacrilege  forbidden,  447. 

Sagra,  battle  at,  46,  109. 

Saturn,  the  Grod,  67. 

Saturn,  the  planet,  63,  89. 

Scsevola,  his  instructions  on  points  of 

law,  451. 
Scipio  Afiicanus,  saying  of,  298. 
Scipio  Afiicanus  the  younger,  291 ;  his 
cUscourse  on   the   Roman   common- 
wealth,  303 ;  his  dream,  380. 
Scopas  the  architect,  155. 
Sea,  remark  on  its  beauty,  80. 
Senate,  the  Roman,  its  model,  325;  its 

authority  with  the  people,  472. 
Senator,  his  duties,  479. 
Senses,  the,  described,  97. 
Sepulture,  rites  of,  453. 
Servius  Sulpicius,  333 ;  his  arrangement 

of  the  people  in  centuries,  334. 
Shakspeare,  passage  from,  153. 
Sibyllme  books  often  consulted  by  the 

Roman  senate,  185;  their  obscurity, 

246. 
Simonides,  anecdote  of,  21 ;  dream  of, 

168,  256. 
Sky,  termed  Jupite5,by  Chrysippus,  16. 
Socrates,  the  mode  of  philosophising  be> 

gun  by,  5 ;  Xenophon's  representation 

of  his  opinions,  13 ;  abused  by  Zeno, 

83 ;  anecdotes  of,  194 ;  his  demon,  194; 

did  not  reject  physical  investigations, 

292. 
Solon,  his  prudence,  190. 
Soothsayers  of  different   countries,  no 

agreement  among,  211,  232;  contrary 

interpretations,  260 ;  remark  of  Cato, 

221. 
Sophocles,  dream  of,  167* 
fiortes,  what,  110. 
Soul  and  mind  of  man,  proofs  of  tha 

existence  of  the  Gods,  99. 
Spartans,  their  regard  for  augury,  184. 
Speusippus   says  a  certain  incorporeal 

power  governs  everything,  13. 
Spurius  Cassius,  OOndemnation  of,  342. 
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Stsn,  specalatkof  oa  their  mtiue,  18, 

.  S8,  59;  fixed  Stan  ud  planete,  eS; 
passages  from  Aratus  iwpeeting 
several,  82—87. 

Statius,  passage  firom,  6. 

Stephane  of  Parmenides,  what,  11. 

Sterenmia,  its  meaning  in  the  system  of 
Epicurus,  19. 

Stilpo,  of  Megara,  268. 

Stoics,  sect  of,  7;  their  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  Gods,  45 ;  on  taXe,  277. 

Stiato  the  naturalist,  unworthy  of  re- 
gard, 14. 

Steatonicus,  jest  of,  122. 

Suffrages,  in  whose  hands  placed,  in  the 
Roxnan  eommonwsaltti,  SSS. 

Smnmanus,  a  statue  of  Pluto,  149. 

Sim,  speculations  on  its  nature,  16,  73 ; 
remarks  on  its  apparent  revolution,  62, 
81 ;  false  suns,  or  parhelia,  291. 

Superstition  and  religion  distinguished, 
41. 

SyUa,  his  brutality  to  the  corpse  of 
Marius,  454 ;  why  he  ordered  his  own 
body  to  be  burned,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  his  family,  454. 

Tages  the  Etrurian,  220. 

Tarquinius  Prisons,  SS2;  estaiUiahes.the 
equestrian  order,  8S2. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  SSS. 

Tarquinius  and  Attius  Navius,  159. 

Tarutius,  Lucius,  241. 

Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  324. 

Terence,  passages  from,  66,  130. 

Thales  the  Milesian  asserts  water  to  be 
the  origin  of  things,  10 ;  his  prudence, 
190;  the  invention  of  the  sphere  as- 
cribed to,  295. 

Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  an  atheist,  1, 22. 

Theophrastus,  his  vague  statements  as 
to  the  Gods,  14 ;  assailed  by  Leontiua 
and  others,  33;  wrote  on  civil  Juris- 
prudence, 467. 

Thunder,  augury  from,  234. 

Thyestes,  129. 

Tides,  observations  on  the,  113. 

Tinueus,  his  remark  on  the  burning  of 
the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  70. 

Timocrates  abused  by  Epicurus,  33. 

Tiresias,  46. 

Tribunes  of  the  people  a  check  on  the 
consuls,  468;  arguments  as  to  their 
merits  and  defects,  469. 

Tripudium,  what,  156 ;  ridiculed,  230. 

Tubero,  Quintus,  291. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  330. 

Twelve  Tables,  law  of,  prohibit  burial  or 
burning  in  the  city,  455 ;  forbid  extra- 
vagance, mourning  and  funeral  pomp, 
456. 

Tyrants,  kings  often  become,  315,  336. 


Unifomaity  of  sdigiims  cecemonial  ii 

cated,  439. 
Universal  space  deified  by  Chiysipput 
Universe,  its  orderly  government  a  { 

of  .the  existence  of  the  Gods,  52, ; 
Unmarried  people,  tax  to  be  imnotec 

464. 

Vaticination,  246. 

Yatienus,  appearance  of  the  Gods  tt 

100. 
Veil,  prophecy  conceming  the  city  of 
Velleius,  C,  takes  the  Epicurean  pa 

his  argument,  8,  21. 
Yenus,  the  Goddess,  several  of  the  i 

125 ;  identified  with  Diana,  70. 
Yenus,  the  planet,  64,  89. 
Yesta,  69. 

Yestal  Vilnius,  estabHshnmit  of  the 
Yices,  tramples  raised  by  the  Gm 

the.  440. 
Yirgil,  passage  firom,  151. 
IHrtues,  temples  raised  to  the,  440. 
Yoice  of  the  Fauns,  46,  110,  186. 
Yoice  of  the  Gods  reverenced  by  & 

thagoreans,  186. 
Votes,  whether  best  given  openly 

cretly,  476. 
Vulcans,  several  enumerated,  124. 

Wandering  stars,  the  planets  falsi 

called,  AS. 
War  only  to  be  undertaken  by  a  Joi 

wise  state  forfiath  or  self-defeno 
Water  asserted  to  be  the  origin  of  t 

10. 
Weather,  signs  of  the,  a  species 

vination,  148. 
Wolf  struck  by  lightning,  statue  < 

150,  218. 
World,  aflkmed  to  be  an  animate 

intelligent  behig,  10, 52, 56, 58;  d' 

ascribed  to,  by  the  Stoics,  60 ;  :' 

vemment  by  the  providence  i 

Gods,  71. 

Xenocrates,  25;   says   there  are 

Gods,  13;  his  lesson  to  his  dis 

286. 
Xenophanes,  his  theory  of  Deity, 
Xenophon,  his  representation  of  t 

nions   of  Socrates,  13,  51,    U 

dreams,  166. 

Year,  great,  its  institution  nscri 
Democritus,  63. 

Zaleucus,  said  to  have  given  lawt 

Locrians,  433;  his  existence 

434. 
Zeno  the  Epicurean,  hia  opinions 

Deity,  14,  52. 
Zeno  the  Stoic,  25,  SS,  65;  his  e 

controverted,  112. 
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